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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  fayourable  reception  which  the  first  edition  of  this  work  met 
with,  has  encouraged  the  translator  to  employ  his  utmost  care  in  ren- 
dering the  second  still  less  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  the  public. 
He  has  corrected  a  passage-  erroneously  translated  in  the  second 
Tolume,  at  the  574th  page  of  the  quarto  edition;  and  he  has  revised 
the  whole  with  a  degree  of  attention,  which  he  hopes  will  secure  him 
against  the  charge  of  any  other  inadyertency.  He  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  the  learned  and  worthy  Dr. 
Ney^of  Middleton  Stoney,  who  favoured  him  with  several  notes,  and 
with  some  hundreds  of  additional  articles  and  corrections  for  the 
Index.  Many  of  these  are  inserted  in  this  edition,  and  an  Ni  sub- 
joined to  each,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  translator. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


I  CANNOT  persuade  myseU;  ihat  the  complaints  we  hear  frequently 
of  the  frivolous  nature  of  the  public  taste  in  matters  of  literature  are 
so  far  to  be  relied  on,  as  to  make  me  despair  of  a  favourable  reception 
of  the  following  work.  A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  composed 
with  judgment,  taste,  and  candour,  drawn  with  uncommon  discern- 
ment and  industry,  from  the  best  sources,  enriched  with  much  useful 
learning,  and  several  important  discoveries,  and  connected  with  the 
history  of  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Civil  Government,  is  an  object  that 
will  very  probably  attract  the  attention  of  many,  and  must  undoubt- 
edly excite  the  curiosity  of  the  judicious  and  dhe  wise.  A  work  of 
this  nature  will  be  considered  by  the  philosopher  as  an  important 
branch  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  I  need  not  mention  a 
multitude  of  reasons  that  render  it  peculiariy  interesting  to  the  Chris^ 
tian.  Beside,  there  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  English  any  com- 
plete History  of  the  Church,  that  represents  its  revolutions,  its  divi- 
sions, and  doctrines,  with  impartiality  and  truth,  exposes  the  delusions 
of  popish  legends,  breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  freedom,  and 
keeping  perpetually  in  the  view  of  the  reader  the  true  nature  and  de- 
sign of  the  Christian  religion,  points  out  the  deviations  from  its  beau- 
tiful simplicity,  that  have  been  too  frequent  among  all  orders  of  men, 
and  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

The  following  work  has  the  best  claim  of  any  I  know  to  these 
characters  ;*  and  its  peculiar  merit  is  pointed  out  as  far  as  modesty 
would  permit,  in  the  ensuing  preface  of  its  justiy  celebrated  author. 
The  reputation  of  this  great  man  is  very  well  known.  His  noble 
birth  seemed  to  open  to  his  ambition  a  fair  path  to  civfl  promotion ; 

*  Some  time  after  I  had  undertaken  thif  translation,  I  was  honoured  with  a  letter 
from  the  learned  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  testify  his 
^probation  of  mj  design,  and  to  speak  of  the  work  I  here  offer  to  the  poblie  in  an 
English  dress,  in  the  following  manner :  Mosheim's  Csinpcndtiim  is  exeiUenif  tki  method 
odmbrtMes  in  shorty  the  only  one  desuhring  the  none  of  on  Eedonukeol  HUiory.  It  ieeorveo^ 
end  needs,  frequent  notes.  I  hope  this  eminent  prelate  will  not  take  amiss  my  placing 
here  a  testimony  that  was  not  designed  to  be  produced  in  this  public  manner.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  adapted  to  give  those  who  eiamtne  recommendations  with  discernment,  a 
fsTOorable  notion  of  the  following  work,  that  I  could  not  think  of  suppressing  it.  It  is 
Qsual*  in  publishing  certain  ancient  autiiors,  to  prefix  to  them  the  encomiums  they  have 
been  honoured  with  by  those  whose  authority  is  respected  in  the  republic  of  letten.  I 
adopt  this  custom  so  (hr  as  to  mention  on^  testimony ;  more  wouM  be  unnecessary*  ^ 

The  testimony  of  a  Watburton  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  answer  my  purpose,  and  will 

be  justly  looked  upon  as  equiralent  to  a  multitude. 
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iv  translator's  preface* 

bat  his  zeal  for  the  interest  of  religion,  his  insatiable  thirst  after 
knowledge,  and  more  especially  his  predominant  taste  for  sacred 

.  literature,  induced  him  to  consecrate  his  admirable  talents  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church.  The  Grerman  universities  loaded  him  with  literary 
honours.  The  king  of  Denmark  invited  him  to  settle  at  Copenhagen. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  called  him  from  thence  to  Helmstadt,  where 
he  received  the  marks  of  distinction,  due  to  htli  eminent  abilities ; 
filled  with  applause  the  academical  chair  of  divinity ;  was  honoured 
with  the  character  of  ecclesiastical  counsellor  to  Uiat  respectable 
court;  and  presided  over  the  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  dutchy  of 
Wolfenbuttle  and  the  principality  of  Blackenburg.  When  the  late 
king  formed  the  design  of  giving  an  uncommon  degree  of  lustre  to 
the  Universi^  of  €k«tingen,  by  filling  it  with  men  of  the  first  rank 
ia  file  literary  world,  such  as  a  Haller,  a  Oesner,  and  a  Michaelis,  Dr. 
Nosheim  was  deemed  worthy  to  appear  at  the  head  of  that  famous 
seat  of  learning,  in  the  quality  of  chancellor  ;  and  here  he  died  uni- 
versally lamented  in  the  year  1755,  and  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age.  In  depth  of  judgment,  in  extent  of  learning,  in  the  powers  of 
a  noble  and  masculnw  doquence,  in  purity  of  taste,  and  in  laborious 
application  to  all  the  various  branches  of  erudition  and  philosophy, 
he  had  certainly  very  few  superiors.  His  Latin  translation  of  the 
edc^brated  Dr.  Cudworth^s  InteUeetual  Syaiem  cf  the  Unifjersey  enrich- 
ed with  large  annotations,  discovered  such  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  ancient  philosophy  and  erudition,  as  justfy  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  learned  worid.  His  ingemous  illustrations  of  the  sacred 
writings,  Ins  saccessfui  labours  in  the  defence  of  Christianity,  and 
the  light  he  cast  uponthe  history  of  rel^^n  and  philosophy  1^  his 
uninterrupted  researches,  appear  in  a  multitude  or  volumes,  which 
are  deservedly  placed  among  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  sacred 
and  pro&ne  literature ;  and  the  learned  and  judicious  work,  that  is 
here  presented  to  the  public,  will  undoubtedly  render  bis  name  illus- 

^  trious  in  the  records  of  religion  and  letters. 

How  £Bur  justice  has  been  done  to  tins  excellent  work,  in  the  fol- 
lowing translation,  is  a  point  that  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
those  who  shall  think  proper  to  peruse  it  with  attention.  I  can  say, 
with  the  strictest  truth,  that  I  have  spared  no  pahis  to  render  it 
worthy  of  their  gracious  acceptance ;  and  tins  consideration  gives, 
me'  some  claim  to  their  candour  and  indulgence,  for  any  defects 
they  may  find  in  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  my  translation 
faiti^ful,  but  never  proposed  to  render  it  entirely  literal.  .The  stjie 
of  the  original  is  by  no  means  a  model  to  imitate,  in  a  work  des4;ned 
for  ^neral  use.  Dr.  Mosheim  affected  brevity,  and  laboured  to 
crowd  many  things  in  a  few  words ;  tiius  his  diction,  though  pure  and 
correct,  became  sententious  and  harsh,  without  tiiat  harmony  which 
pleases  the  ear,  and  those  transitions  which  make  a  narration  flow 
with  ease.  This  being  the  case,  I  have  sometimes  taken  considerable 
liberties  with  my  author,  and  followed  the  spirit  of  his  narrative 
without  adhering  strictiy  to  the  letter.  Where,  indeed^  the  Latin 
phrase  appeared  to  me  elegant,  expressive,  and  compatible  with  tke 
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English  idiom,  I  have  constantly  followed  it ;  in  all  other  cases  I  have 
departed  from  it,  and  have  often  added  a  few  sentences  to  render 
an  observation  more  striking ;  a  fact  more  clear,  a  portrait  more 
finished.  Had  I  been  translating  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  I  should  not 
have  thought  such  freedom  pardonable.  The  translation  of  a  classic 
author,  like  the  copy  of  a  capital  picture,  must  exhibit  not  only  the 
subjecty  but  also  the  manner  of  the  original ;  this  rule,  however,  is 
not  applicable  to  the  work  now  under  consideration. 

The  reader  will  easily  distinguish  the  additioncd  notes  of  the  trans- 
lator from  the  origi$ud  ones  of  the  author;  the  references  to  the  trans- 
lator's being  marked  with  a  hand,  thus  0^ 

When  I  entered  upon  this  undertakmg,  I  proposed  rendering  the 
additional  notes  more  numerous  and  ample,  than  the  read^  will  find 
diem.  I  soon  perceived  that  the  prosecution  of  my  original  plan 
would  render  this  work  too  voluminous,  and  this  induced  me  to  alter 
my  purpose.  The  notes  I  have  given  are  not,  however,  inconsiderable 
in  number  ;  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  with  respect  to  their  merit 
and  importance.  I  would  only  hope,  that  some  of  them  will  be 
looked  upon  as  not  altogether  unnecessary. 

Hagucy  Dec.  4,  1764, 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  diflerent  editions  of  the  Elements  of  the  Christian  Hisdnrj^ 
met  with  such  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public,  and  the  de-* 
mand  for  them  was  so  great,  that  they  were,  in  a  little  tiiney  out  of 
print.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  worthy  person,  at  whose  expense 
they  had  been  presented  to  the  public,  desired  earnestly  to  give  a 
new  edition  of  the  same  work  improved  and  enlai^d,  and  thus  stiU 
more  worthy  of  its  gracious  acceptance.  The  other  occupations  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  and  a  prudent  consideration  of  the  labour  I 
must  undergo  in  the  correction  and  augmentation  of  a  work  in  which 
I  myself  perceived  so  many  imperfections,  prevented  my  yielding,  for 
a  long  time,  to  his  earnest  solicitations.  The  importunities  of  my 
friends  at  length  prevailed  upon  me  to  undertake  this  difficult  work ; 
and  I  have  employed  assiduously  my  hours  of  leisure,  during  the 
space  of  two  years,  in  bringing  it  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  I  am  capable  of  giving  it;  so  that  now  these  Elements  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  appear  under  a  new  form,  and  the  changes  they  have 
undergone  are  certainly  advantageous  in  every  respect.  I  have  re- 
tained still  the  division  of  the  whole  into  certain  periods ;  for  though 
a  continued  narration  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  my  own 
taste,  and  had  also  several  circumstances  to  recommend  it,  yet  the 
counsels  of  some  learned  men,  who  have  experienced  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  this  division,  engaged  me  to  prefer  it  to  every  other  me- 
thod. And  indeed,  when  we  examine  this  matte?  with  due  altentioiiy 
we  shall  find  that  the  author,  who  proposes  contprehendii^  in  one 
work  all  that  variety  of  observations  and  facts  that  are  necessary  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  church,  will  find  it  impossible  to  execute  this  design  without 
adopting  certain  general  divisions  of  time,  and  others  of  a  more  par- 
ticular kind,  which  the  variety  of  objects,  that  demand  a  place  in  hi» 
history,  naturally  points  out. 

And  as  this  was  my  design  in  the  following  work,  I  have  left  ks 
primitive  form  entire,  and  made  it  my  principal  business  to  correct* 
improve,  and  augment  it  in  such  a  manner,  bs  to  render  it  more  in* 
tructive  and  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

tCP  a  A  small  iTork  pid>lisbed  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  many  yjea»iago,  in  tw9  ToTune* 
ISmo. 
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10  author's  preface. 

My  principal  care  has  been  emfdoyed  in  establishing  upon  the  most, 
solid  foundations,  and  confirming  by  the  most  respectable  authority 
the  credit  of  the  facts  related  in  this  history.  For  this  purpose,  I 
have  drawn  from  the  fountain  head,  and  have  gone  to  those  genuine 
sources  from  whence  the  pure  bjxA  uncorrupted  streams  of  evidence 
Row.  I  have  consulted  the  best  authors  of  every  age,  and  chiefly 
those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  events  they  relate,  or  lived 
near  the  periods  in  which  they  happened;  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  report  their  contents  with  brevity,  perspicuity,  and  precision.  Ab- 
breviators,  generally  speaking,  do  little  more  than  reduce  to  a  short 
and  narrow  compass,  those  large  bodies  of  history,  that  have  been 
compiled  from  original  authors :  this  method  may  be,  in  some  measure, 
justified  by  several  reasons^  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  en&ely  disap- 
proved. From  hence  nevertheless  it  happens,  that  the  errors,  which 
almost  always  abound  in  large  and  voluminous  produqtbns,  are  propa* 
gated  with  facility,  and  passing  from  one  book  into  many,  are  unhap- 
pily handed  down  from  age  to  age.  This  I  had  formerly  observed  in 
several  abridgments:  c^d  I  had  lately  the  mortification  to  find  some 
instances  of  this  m  my  own  woric,  when  I  examined  it  by  the  pure 
lamp  of  antiquity,  and  compared  it  with  those  origmal  records  that 
are  considered  aa  the  genuine,  sources  of  sacred  biptpry.  It  wbb 
then,  that  I  perceived  the  danger  of  confiding  implicitly  even  in 
those  who  are  the  most  generally  esteemed  on  account  of  theur 
fidelity,  penetration,  and  cKligence :  and  it  was  tiien  also,  that  I  be* 
came  sennble  of  the  necessity  of  adding,  suppressing,  changmg,  and 
correcting  several  things  in  the  small  woiic  which  I  fi^rmerly  pub- 
lished, and  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  the  execution  of 
this  necessary  task,  I  can  affirm  with  truth,  that  I  have  not  been 
wanting  m  perseverance,  industry,  or  atlentk>n :  and  yet,  with  all 
these,  it  is  extremdy  difficult  to  avoid  mistakes  of  every  kind,  as  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  historical  researches  abun- 
dantly know.  How  fisr  I  have  afquroaehed  to  that  inaccessible  de- 
gree of  exactness,  which  is  chaii^able  with  no  error,  must  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  those,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Christiaa 
history  entities  them  to  pronounce  judgment  m  tiiis  matter.  That 
such  may  judge  with  the  more  facility,  I  have  mentioned  the  authors 
who  have  been  my  guides:  and  if  I  have  m  any  respect  misrepresent- 
ed their  accounts  or  their  sentiments,  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  much 
more  inexcusable  than  some  other  historians,  who  have  met  with  and 
deserved  the  same  reproach,  since  I  have  perused  with  attention  and 
compared  with  each  other  the  various  authors  to  whose  testimony  I 
appeal,  having  formed  a  resolution  of  trusting  to  no  authority  inferior 
to  that  of  the  original  sources  of  historical  truth. 

In  order  to  execute,  with  some  degree  of  success,  the  design  I 
formed  of  rendering  my  abridgment  more  perfect,  and  of  giving  the 
history  of  the  church  as  it  stands  in  the  most  authentic  records,  and 
iu  the  writings  of  those  whose  authority  is  roost  I'espectable,  I  found 
myself  obliged  to  make  many  changes  and  additions.  These  will  be 
visible  through  the  whole  of  the  following  work,  but  more  especially 
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w  the  the  Tlurd  Book,  which  eomprehends  the  hifitory  of  the  Chris- 
tian,  and  particularly  of  the  Latin  or  Western  churchy  from  Charle- 
magne to  the  rise  of  Luther  and  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma* 
tioa.  This  period  of  Ecclenastical  History,  diough  it  abound  with 
shining  examples :  though  it  be  unspeakably  useful  as  a  key  to  the 
knowtedge  of  the  political,  as  well  as  religious  state  of  Europe : 
though  it  be  smgularly  adi^ted  to  unfold  the  origin  and  explain  the 
reasons  of  many  modern  transactions,  has  nevertheless  bicen  hitherto 
treated  with  less  perspicuity,  solidity,  and  elegance,  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  history  of  the  church.  The  number  of  writers  that 
have  attempted  to  throw  light  upon  this  interesting  period  is  considera- 
ble, but  few  of  diem  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pumic.  The  barbarous 
style  of  one  part  of  them,  the  profound  ignorance  of  another,  and  the 
partial  ud  factious  spirit  of  a  third,  are  such  as  render  them  by  no 
means  infiting ;  and  the  ^lormous  bulk  and  excessive  price  of  the 
productions  of  some  of  the  best  of  these  writers  must  necessarily  ren- 
der them  scarce.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  some  of  the  most 
valuable  records  that  belong  to  the  period  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
now  under  comsideration,  lie  yet  in  manuscript  in  the  collections  of 
the  curious^  or  the  opulent,  who  are  willing  to  pass  for  sudi,  and  are 
thus  concealed  from  public  view.  Those  who  consider  these  circum- 
stances will  no  longer  be  surprised  that  in  this  part  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  the  most  Teamed  and  laborious  writers  Imve  omitted  many 
thii^  ot  consequence,  and  treated  others  without  success.  Among 
these,  the  annafists  and  other  his^torians  so  highly  celebrated  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  such  as  Baronius  Raynaldus,  Bzovius,  Manriques, 
4ind  Wadding,  though  they  were  amply  furnished  with  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts and  records,  have  nevertheless  committed  more  faults,  and 
fiUlen  into  errors  of  greater  consequence,  than  other  writers,  who 
were  by  far  their  inferiors  in  learning  and  credit,  and  had  much  less 
access  to  original  records  than  they  were  favoured  with. 

These  oonsid^ations  induce  me  to  hope,  that  the  work  I  here 
foresent  to  the  public  will  neither  appear  superfluous  nor  useless. 
For  as  I  have  employed  many  years  in  the  most  laborious  reseajrches, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  histcn'y  of  Chris- 
tianity,  from  the  eiglOh  century  downward,  Imd  as  I  flatter  myself, 
that  by  the  assistance  of  books  and  manuscripts  too  little  consulted, 
I  have  arrived  at  a  m<»e  certain  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  that 
period  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  generality  of  writers,  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  it  will  be  domg  real  service  to  Ecclesiastical  History  to 
produce  ijome  of  these  discoveries,  as  this  may  encourage  the  learned 
and  indaetrious  to  pursue  the  plan  that  I  have  thus  begun,  and  to 
complete  the  history  of  the  LiUin  church  by  dispelling  the  darkness 
of  vdiat  is  called  the  mdMe  age.  And  indeed  I  may  ventwe  to  af- 
firm, that  I  have  brought  to  U^  several  thii^  hitherto  generally  un- 
known, corrected  finom  records  of  undoubted  authority  accounts  of 
ether  tUngs  known  but  imperfecdy,  and  expressed  with  much  per- 
V  plesity  and  confusion,  and  exposed  the.  fabulous  nature  of  many 
events  that  deform  the  annals  of  sacred  history.    I  here  peshSfis 
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carry  too  far  that  self  praise,  which  the  candour  and  indulgence  of 
ihe  public  are  disposed  either  to  overlook  as  the  infirmity,  or  to  regard 
as  the  privilege  of  old  age.  Those,  however,  who  are  curious  to 
know  how  far  this  self  applause  is  just  and  well  grounded,  have  only 
to  cast  an  eye  on  the  illustrations  I  have  given  on  the  subject  of  Con- 
stantine's  Donation^  as  also  with  respect  to  the  Cathari  and  Mbi- 
gensesy  the  Beghards  and  Btguinesy  the  Brttkren  and  Sisters  of  the 

free  Spiritj  whose  pestilential  fanaticism  was  a  public  nuisance  to 
many  countries  in  Europe  during  the  space  of  four  hundred  years, 
the  Fratricelliy  or  Little  Brethren^  the  controversies  between  the 
Franciscans  and  the  RofMin  Pontiffs^  the  history  of  Berenger  and 
the  Lollardsj  and  other  matters.  When  my  illustrations  on  these 
subjects  and  points  of  history  are  compared  with  what  we  find  con- 
cerning them  in  other  writers,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  my  preten- 
sions to  the  merit  of  some  interesting  discoveries  are  not  entirely  with- 
out foundation. 

These  accessions  to  Ecclesiastical  History  could  not  be  exhibited 
with  the  same  brevity  which  I  have  observed  in  treating  other  sub- 
jects, that  have  already  been  amply  enlarged  upon  by  others ;  for 
this  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  information  of  the  cu- 
rious, who  would  have  received  but  imperfect  and  confused  notions 
of  these  subjects,  and  would  have  made  me,  perhaps,  pass  for  a  fa- 
bulous writer,  who  advanced  novelties,  without  mentioning  either 
my  guides  or  my  authorities.  I  have,  therefore,  not  only  explained 
all  those  points  of  history  which  carry  with  them  an  appearance  of 
Dovelty,  or  recede  considerably  firom  the  notions  commonly  received, 
but  have  also  confirmed  them  by  a  sufficient  number  of  observations 
and  testimonies  to  establish  their  credibility  on  a  solid  foundation. 
The  illustrations  and  enlargements,  which,  generally  speaking,  carry 
an  air  of  disproportion  and  superfluity  in  an  historical  abridgment, 
were  absolutely  necessary  in  the  present  case. 

These  reasons  engaged  me  to  change  the  plan  laid  down  in  my 
former  work,  and  one  peculiar  consideration  induced  me  to  render 
the  present  history  more  ample  and  voluminous.  The  ElementSy  so 
often  mentioned,  were  designed  principally  for  the  use  of  those  who 
are  appointed  to  instruct  the  studious  youth  in  the  history  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Christian  church,  and  who  stand  in  need  of  a  compen- 
dious text^  to  give  a  certain  order  and  method  to  their  prelections: 
In  this  view  I  treated  each  subject  with  the  utmost  brevity,  and  left, 
as  was  natural  and  fitting,  much  to  the  learning  and  abilities  of  those 
who  should  think  proper  to  make  use  of  these  Elements  in  their 
course  of  instruction.  But  in  reviewing  this  compendious  work  with 
a  design  to  offer  it  anew  to  the  ^public,  I  imagined  it  might  be  ren- 
dered more  acceptable  to  many,  by  such  improvements  and  additions 
as  might  adapt  it  not  only  to  the  use  of  those  who  teach  others,  but 
also  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring,  by  their  own  application, 
a  general  knowledge  of  Ecclesiastical  History.     It  was  with  this 

.  view  that  I  made  considerable  additions  to  my  former  work,  illustra- 
ted many  things  that  had  been  there  obscurely  expressed  for  the  sake 
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'of  brevity,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  and  perspicuous  order  a  variety 
of  facts,  the  recital  of  which  had  been  more  or  less  attended  with 
perplexity  and  confusion.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  following  work, 
the  history  of  the  calamities  in  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages 
were  involved,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  sects  and  heresies 
which  troubled  the  church,  are  exhibited  with  an  uncommon  degree 
of  accuracy  and  precision.  Hence  the  various  forms  of  religion, 
which  have  sprung  from  the  excessive  love  of  novelty  are  represent- 
ed without  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with  all  possible  perspicuity 
and  truth.  It  is  also  in  consequence  of  this  change  of  my  originij 
design,  that  I  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  state  more  cleariy  re- 
ligious controversies,  to  estimate  their  respective  moment  and^import- 
ance,  and  to  exhibit  the  arguments  alleged  on  both  sides ;  nor  must 
I  onnt  mentioning  the  care  and  labour  I  nave  employed  in  giving  an 
exact  narration  of  the  transactions,  wars,  and  enterprising  measures 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  from  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  down  to  the 
present  times. 

Those,  therefore,  who  are  prevented  from  applying  diemselves  to  a 
regular  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  through  want  of  leisure  or  by 
not  having  at  hand  the  sources  of  instruction,  and  are  nevertheless 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  distinct  knowledge  of  certain  events,  doctrines, 
or  religious  rites,  may  consult  the  following  work,  in  which  they  will 
find  the  information  they  want ;  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  push 
their  inquiries  still  further,  will  see  the  course  they  must  pursue,  and 
the  authors  mentioned  whom  it  will  be  proper  for  them  to  peruse. 

It  would  betray  an  unpardonable  presumption  m  me  to  imagine, 
that  in  a  work,  whose  plan  is  so  extensive,  and  whose  contents  are 
so  various,  I  have  never  fallen  into  any  mistakes,  or  let  any  thing 
drop  firom  my  pen  which  stands  in  need  of  correction.  But  as  I  am 
conscious  to  myself  of  having  conducted  this  undertaking  with  the 
most  upright  intentions,  and  of  having  employed  all  those  means 
that  are  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  preservatives  against  the 
seduction  of  error,  I  would  hope  that  the  mistakes  I  may  have  com- 
mitted, are  neither  so  frequent  nor  so  momentous  as  to  be  productive 
of  any  pernicious  effects. 

I  might  add  more ;  but  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  enable  those 
to  judge  of  this  work,  who  judge  with  knowledge,  impartiality,  and 
candour.  I  therefore  conclude,  by  offering  the  just  tribute  of  my 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  who  amidst  the  infirmities  of  my  advanced 
years,  and  other  pressures  under  which  I  have  laboured,  has  supplied 
me  with  strength  to  bring  this  difficult  work  to  a  conclusion. 

60TT1N6EN,  March  23,  1755. 
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I.  Ecclesiastical  Histort  is  a  clear  and  faithful  nar- 
ration of  the  transactions,  revolutions,  and  events 


ext«rB0l  ud 


that  relate  to  that  large  communitpvrhich  bears  BecMbiU.'' 
the  name  of  Jesus  Chnst,  and  is  vulgarly  known  **  ™**^* 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Church.  It  comprehends 
both  the  external  and  mtemal  condition  of  this  community, 
and  so  connects  each  event  with  the  causes  from  which  it 
proceeds,  and  the  instruments  which  have  been  concerned 
m  its  production,  that  the  attentive  reader  may  be  led  to 
observe  the  displays  of  providential  wisdom  ana  goodness 
in  the  preservation  of  the  church,  and  thus  find  his  piety 
improved,  as  well  as  his  knowledge. 

II.  The  church,  founded  by  the  ministry  and  death  ol 
Christ,  cannot  be  represented  with  more  perspi-  ^^^^^  ^ 
cuity  and  propriety  than  under  the  notion  of  a  -  '^  "^ 
society  subjected  to  a  lawful  dominion,  and  go- 
verned by  certain  laws  and  institutions,  mostly  of 
a  moral  and  spiritual  tendency.  To  such  a  society  many 
external  events  must  happen,  which  will  advance  or  oppose 
its  interests,  and  accelerate  or  retard  its  progress  towards 
perfection,  in  consequence  of  its  unavoidable  connexion 
with  the  course  and  revolutions  of  human  affairs.  More- 
over, as  nothing  is  stable  and  uniform  where  the  imperfec- 
tions of  humanity  take  place,  this  religious  society,  beside 
the  vicissitudes  to  whicn  it  must  be  exposed  from  the  influ* 
ence  of  external  events,  must  be  liable  to  various  changes 
in  its  internal  constitution.  In  this  view  of  things  then  it 
appears,  ^  that  the  history  of  the  church,  like  tmt  of  the 
state,  may  be  divided,  with  propriety,  into  two  general 
branches,  which  we  may  call  its  external  and  internal 
history. 
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III.  The  external  history  of  the  church  comprehends  aD 
Th*  exterma  ^hc  chsiiiges,  vicissltudes,  and  events,  that  have 
^!^o?7h«  diversified  the  external  state  and  condition  of  thi» 
£;?>SS!'J!i.  sacred  community.  And  as  all  public  societies 
aStaMlIISLd  have  their  periods  of  lustre  and  decay,  and  are 
louiaSaick.  exposed  to  revolutions  both  of  a  happy  and  ca- 
lamitous nature,  so  this  first  branch  of  Ecclesiastical  His^ 
tory  may  be  subdivided  into  two,  comprehendinff  respec- 
tively, the  prosperous  and  calamitous  events  that  have 
happened  to  the  church. 

IV.  The  prosperous  events  that  have  contributed  to 
PKQwroat  extend  the  limits,  or  to  augment  the  influence, 
•^•"^  of  the  ,Ghristiau  church,  have  proceeded  either 
from  its  rulers  and  leaders,  or  from  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  this  great  community.  Under  the  former  class,  we 
rank  its  ptwlic  rulers,  such  as  princes,  magistrates,  and 
pontiffs,  who  by  their  authority  and  laws,  their  liberality, 
and  even  their  arms,  have  maintained  its  cause  and  ex- 
tended its  borders ;  as  also  its  more  private  leaders,  its 
learned  and  pious  doctors,  whose  wise  counsels,  pious  ex- 
ploits, eminent  examples,  and  distinguished  abihties  have 
contributed  most  to  promote  its  true  prosperity  and  lustre. 
Under  the  latter  class,  we  ma}r  comprehend  the  advantages 
which  the  cause  of  Christianity  has  derived  from  the  ac- 
tive faith,  the  invincible  constancy,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
extensive  charity  of  its  genuine  professors,  who,  by  the  at- 
tractive luslre  of  these  amiable  virtues,  have  led  many  into 
the  way  of  truths  and  engaged  them  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  empire  of  the  Messiah. 

V*  Under  the  calamitous  events  that  have  happened  .to 
odamitoot  the  church*  may  be  comprehended  the  injuries  it^ 
^^^  has  received  from  the  vices  and  passions  of  its' 
friends,  and  the  bitter  opposition  and  insidious  stratagems 
of  its  enemies.  The  professors  of  Christianity,  and  more 
especially  the  doctors  and  rulers  of  the  churchy  have  done 
unspeakable  detriment  to  the  cause  of  reli^n,  by  their 
ignorance  and  sloth,  their  luxury  and  ambition,  their  un- 
cnaritable  zeal,  animosities  and  contentions,  of  which 
many  shocking  examples  will  be  exhibited  in  the  course  of 
this  history.  Christianity  had  public  enemies  to  encounter^ 
even  princes  and  magistrates,  who  opposed  its  progress  by 
penal  laws,  and  blood-tliirsty  persecution :  it  had  also  pri- 
vate and  inveterate  adversaries  in  a  certain  set  of  philoso- 
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phers,  or  rather  sophists,  who,  enslaved  to  superstition,  or 
abandoned  to  atheism,  endeavoured  to  blast  the  rising 
church  by  their  perfidious  accusations  and  their  viruleni; 
nrritings. 

VI.  Such  then  are  the  events  that  are  exhibited  to  our 
view  in  the  external  history  of  the  church.  Its  ^^^^ 
mtemnl  history  comprehends  the  changes  and  vi-  ^r'whioh 
cissitudes  that  have  happened  in  its  inward  con-  "^^'^^"^^ 
stitution,  in  that  system  of  discipline  and  doctrine  by  which 
it  stands  distiBguished  from  all  other  religious  societies. 
Thia  branch  may  be  properly  termed  the  Historv  of  the 
GkrisUan  Retigioti.  The  causes  of  these  internal  changes 
are  to  be  sought  for  principally  in  the  conduct  and  mea« 
sures  of  those  who  have  presided  and  borne  rule  u|the 
church.  It  has  been  too  frequently  their  practice  to  mter-> 
pret  the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion  in  a  mawier  ac- 
commodated to  their  particular  systems,  nay,  to  their  pri« 
vate  interest;  and,  while  they  have  found  in  some  impucit 
obedience,  they  have  met  with  warm  opposition  fix>m 
others.  Hence  iiave  proceeded  theological  broils  and 
civil  commotions,  in  wmch  the  cause  of  religion  has  often 
been  defended  at  the  expense  both  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity. All  these  things  must  be  observed  with  the  strictest 
attention  by  an  ecdesiastical  historian. 

V114  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  should  be  naturally 
treated  in  the  mtemal  history  of  the  church,  is  the  Fir»i,ihe  wt. 
history  of  its  ministers,  rulers,  and  form  of  go-  ^KifSw 
vernment.  When  we  look  back  to  the  commence-  "^^"^ 
ment  of  the  Christian  church,  we  find  its  government  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  the  pastors  and  the  people,  fiut,  in 
process  of  time,  the  scene  changes,  and  we  see  these  pas- 
tors affecting  an  air  of  pre-eminence  and  superiority, 
trampling  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commu-* 
nity ,  and  assuming  to  themselves  a  supreme  authority  both 
in  civil  and  religious  matters.  This  mvasion  of  the  rights 
'^of  the  people  was  at  length  carried  to  such  a  height,  that 
a  single  man  administered,  or  at  least  pretended  aright  to 
administer,  the  affairs  of  the  whole  church  with  an  mili« 
mited  sway.  Among  the  doctors  of  these  early  times,  there 
were  some  who  acquired^  by  their  learned  labours,  a  shi<i 
ning  reputation,  and  a  universal  influence;  they  were 
regardedas  oracles ;  their  decisions  were  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  sacred  rules  of  faith  and  practice ;  and  they 
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thus  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  with  particular  distinctioD, 
among  the  governors  of  the  church,  though  no  part  of  its 
public  admmistration  was  actually  in  their  hands/ 
Tin.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  rulers  and  doctors 
of  the  church,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  proceeds 
S^of  IbJ  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  laws  that  are  peculiar  to 
tewV^oTIte**  this  sacred  community,  that  form,  as  it  were,  its 
charcb.  centre  of  union,  and  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
religious  societies.  These  laws  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  are  properly  called  dtvin^,  because  they  are  immedi- 
ately eqacted  by  God  himself,  and  are  contained  in  those 
sacred  books,  which  carry  the  most  striking  marks  of  a 
divine  origin*  They  consist  of  those  doctrines  that  are  the 
objc^s  of  faith  and  reason,  and  those  j^recepto  that  are  ad* 
dressed  to  the  heart  and  the  affections.  To  the  second 
kind  belong  those  laws  that  are  merely  of  human  institu- 
tion, and  derive  their  authority  only  from  the  injunctions 
of  the  rulers  of  the  church. 
IX.  In  that  part  of  the  sacred  history  which  relates  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  is  necessary,  above  all 
yiTiI!^!  things,  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  degree  of 
ThiiS.ty'^  authority  that  has  been  attributed  to  the  sacred 
ir'tba^oilrT.  writings  in  all  the  different  periods  of  the  church, 
(ten  eborcb  ^j^^  ^^^  j^j^  jjj^  mauuer  in  which  the  divine  doc- 
trines they  contain,  have  been  explained  and  illustrated. 
For  the  true  state  of  religion  in  every  age  can  only  be 
learned  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  these  celestial 
oracles  were  considered,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  expounded  to  the  people.  As  long  as  they  were 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  religion  preserved  its  native  puri- 
ty ;  anci  in  proportion  as  their  decisions  were  either  neg- 
lectedor  postponed  to  the  inventions  of  men,  it  degenera- 
ted from  Its  primitive  and  divine  simplicity.  It  is  further 
necessary  to  show  under  this  head,  what  was  the  fate  of 
die  pure  laws  and  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  how  they 
were  interpreted  and  explained ;  how  they  were  defended 
against  the  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  how  they  were  corrupt- 
ed and  adulterated  b^' the  imiorance  and  licentiousness  of 
men.  And,  finally,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  here,  how 
far  the  lives  and  manners  of  Christians  have  been  conform- 
ity •  Bt  these  our  aodior  means  Cbe>M€rt,  wbose  writingB  form  still  a  rule  of 
ftith  in  the  Romish  church,  while  in  the  Frotestant  churches  their  authoritj  dimi- 
diihea  from  day  to  day.  Digitized  by  .€ 
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bUe  to  the  dictates  of  these  sacred  laws,  and  the  iuflaence 
that  these  sublitne  doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  hearts 
of  men ;  as  also  to  examine  the  rules  of  aiscipline  pre- 
scribed by  the  spiritual  governors  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  correct  and  restrain  the  vices  and  irregularities  of  its 
members. 

X.  The  human  latvs^  that  constitute  a  part  of  ecclesias- 
tical government^  consist  in  precepts  concerning  Thwiy,  t^ 
the  external  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  in  certain  ^^S!Z}u^" 
rites,  either  confirmed  by  custom,  or  introduced  *"**  ^'*^'^' 
by  positive  and  express  authority.  Rites  and  cerefiwnieJi 
regard  religion  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  by  the  for- 
mer, we  understand  those  that  are  used  in  the  immediate! 
worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private ;  by  the  latter,  such  pious  and  decent  institutions 
as,  beside  direct  acts  of  worship,  have  obtained  in  the 
church.  This  part  of  sacred  history  is  of  vast  extent,  both 
on  account  of  the  great  diversity  ofthese  ceremonies,  and 
the  frequent  changes  and  modifications  through  which 
they  have  passed.  This  consideration  will  Justify  our 
treating  them  with  brevity,  in  a  work  which  is  only  de- 
signed as  a  compendious  view  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

XI.  As  bodies  politic  are  sometimes  distracted  with  ward 
and  seditions,  so  has  the  Christian  church,  though  Foarihi7.thft 
designed  to  be  the  mansion  of  charity  and  con-  h^'St  tbh 
cord,  been  unhappily  perplexed  b^  intestine  divi-  '^^  ^"^^^ 
sions,  occasioned  sometimes  by  points  of  doctrine, 

at  others  by  a  variety  of  sentiments  about  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  principal  authors  ofthese  divisions  have 
been  stigmatized  with  the  title  of  heretics^  and  their  pecu- 
liar opinions  of  consequence  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation oiherenesJ'  The  nature  therefore  and  progress  of 
these  intestine  divisions  or  heresies  are  to.be  carefully 
unfolded ;  and  if  this  be  done  with  judgment  and  impar- 
tiality, it  must  prove  useful  and  interesting  in  the  high- 
est degree,  though  at  the  same  time  it  n^ust  oe  observed, 
that  no  branch  ol  Ecclesiastical  History  is  so  painful  and 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  sagacity,  candour,  and  appli- 
cation that  it  requires,  in  order  to  its  bemg  treated^  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  in  researches  of  this  nature,  is  extreme,  on  ac- 

ICJP*  b  A  term  innocent  in  iti  primitive  significttioki,  though  become  odious  bj 
the  entemity  of  some  errors,  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  also  by  the  use  thathatf 
been  made  of  it,  to  Tent  the  mal^nity  of  enthusiasts  and  bigots.  — 
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count  of  the  injurious  treatment  that  has  been  shown 
to  the  heads  of  religious  sects,  and  the  unfair  represen- 
tations that  have  been  made  Of  their  tenets  and  opini- 
ons; and  tiiis  difficulty  has  been  considerably  augment- 
ed by  this  particular  circumstance,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  writings  of  those  who  were  branded  witli  the 
name  of  heretics  have  not  reached  our  times.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  a  candid  historian  to  avoid  attach- 
ing to  this  term  the  invidious  sense  in  which  it  is  too 
often  used,  since  it  is  the  invective  of  all  contending 
parties,  and  is  emjployed  against  truth  as  frequently  as 
agamst  error.  The  wbest  method  here  is  to  take  the 
word  heretic  in  its  general  signification,  as  denoting  a 
person,  who  either  directly  or  indirectly,  has  been  me 
occasion  of  exciting  divisions  and  dissensions  among 
Christians. 

XII.  After  thus  considering  what  constitutes  the  matter 

of  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  will  be  proper  to  be- 
ikJiSIltiLi  ^tow  a  few  thoughts  on  the  manner  of  treating  it, 
«i!^u^.Wio  as  this  is  a  point  of  too  much  importance  not  to 
ll^^DMU^  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  And  here  we  may 
tt^"^'  observe,  that  in  order  to  render  both  the  external* 
and  internal  history  of  the  church  truly  interesting  and 
useful,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  trace  effects  to  their 
causes,  and  to  connect  events  with  the  circumstances, 
views,  principles,  and  instruments  that  have  contributed 
to  their  existence.  A  bare  recital  of  facts  can  at  best  but 
enrich  the  memory^  and  furnish  a  certain  degree  of 
amusement ;  but  the  historian  who  enters  into  the  secret 
springs  that  direct  the  course  of  outward  events,  and 
views  things  in  their  various  relations,  connexions,  and 
tendencies,  gives  thus  a  proper  exercise  to  the  judgmait 
of  the  reader,  and  administers  on  many  occasions,  the 
most  useful  lessons  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  It  is  true, 
a  high  degree  of  caution  is  to  be  observed  h6re,  lest,  in 
disclosing  the  secret  springs  of  public  events,  we  sub- 
stitute imaginary  causes  in  the  place  of  real,  and  attri- 
bute the  actions  of  men  to  principles  they  never  pro- 
fessed. 

XIII.  In  order  to  discover  the  secret  causes*  of  public 
events,  some  general  succours  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  hap- 

penedyOXkdlhe  testimonies  oftheauthorshj  whom 

'  •  »^»»8»-    they  are  recorded.  But  beside  these,  a  consider- 
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able  acquaintance  with  human  isa/tir^,  founded  on  long  ob* 
servation  and  experience,  in  singularly  useful  in  researches 
of  this  kind.  The  historian,  who  has  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  views  that  occupy  the  generality  of  men, 
who  has  studied  a  great  variety  of  characters,  and  atten 
tively  observed  the  force  and  violence  of  human  passions, 
together  with  the  infirmities  and  contradictions  they  pro- 
duce in  the  conduct  of  life,  will  find,  in  this  knowledge,  a 
key  to  the  secret  reasons  and  motives  which  gave  rise  to 
many  of  the  most  important  events  of  ancient  times.  A 
knowledge  also  of  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  events  that  are  related,  will  contri- 
bute much  to  lead  us  to  the  true  origin  of  things. 

XIV.  There  are,  however,  beside  tnese  general  views, 
particular  considerations,   which  will  assist  us 

still  further  in  tracing  up  to  their  true  causes  the  JJ^TJ^'^nlr 
various  events  of  sacreci  history.  We  must,  for  kJS^lSJd^e*'^ 
example,  in  the  external  history  of  the  church,  SMor^K 
attena  carefully  to  two  things  i^st^  to  the  politi-  *'''^^*'' 
cal  state  of  those  kingdoms  and  nations  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian religion  has  been  embraced  or  rejected;  and  secondly , 
to  their  religious  state,  i.  e.  the  opinions  they  have  enter- 
tained concerning  the  divine  nature,  and  the  worship  that 
is  to  be  addressed  to  him.  For  we  shall  then  perceive, 
with  more  certainty  and  less  difficulty,  the  reasons  of  the 
di^erent  reception  Christianity  has  met  within  diiSerent 
^  nations  when  we  are  acquainted  with  the  respective  forms 
of  civil  government,  the  political  maxims,  and  the  public 
forms  of  religion  that  prevailed  in  those  countries  and  in 
those  periods  of  time  in  which  the  gospel  received  en- 
couragement, or  met  with  opposition* 

XV.  With  respect  to  the  internal  history  of  the  churchy 
nothing  is  more  adapted  to  lay  open  to  vieMrandiniisimtr- 
the  hidden  springs  of  its  various  changes,  than  an  "•»»»»«»*"7- 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  learning  and  philosophy 
in  the  times  of  old.  For  it  is  certain,  that  human  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  have,  in  all  times,  pretended  to  modify 
die  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  that  these  pretensions 
have  extended  further  than  belongs  to  the  province  of  phi- 
losophy on  the  one  hand,  or  is  consistent  with  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  on  the  other.  It  may  also  be 
observed,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  superstitious  rites  and  institutions  of  an- 
cient times,  is  not  only  useful,  as  we  remarked  above,  txif 
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fllustrate  several  things  in  the  external  history  of  the 
church,  but  also  to  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  its 
internal  variations,  both  in  point  of  doctrine  and 
>vorship.  For  the  genius  of  human  laws  and  the 
maxims  of  civil  rulers  have  undoubtedly  had  a  great 
influence  in  forming  the  constitution  of  the  church;  and 
even  its  spiritual  leaders  have,  in  too  many  instances, 
from  an  ill-judged  prudence,  modelled  its  discipline  and 
worship  after  tne  ancient  superstitions. 

XVI.  We  cannot  be  at  any  loss  to  know  the  sources  from 
whence  this  important  knowledge  is  to  be  derived* 

ftSm'XIiJ..  The  best  writers  of  every  age,  who  make  mention 
•>!t!t«r*y*S  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  particularly  those  who 
bederiTed.  ^^j,^  coutcmporary  with  the  events  they  relate, 
are  to  be  carefully  consulted ;  since  it  is  from  credible  tes^ 
timonies  and  respectable  authorities  that  history  derives  a 
solid  and  permanent  foundation.  Our  esteem  for  those 
writers  who  may  be  considered  as  the  sources  of  historical 
knowledge,  ought  not  however  to  lead  us  to  treat  with 
neglect  the  historians  and  annalists,  who  have  already 
made  use  of  those  original  records;  since  it  betrays  a 
foolish  sort  of  vanity  to  reject  the  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  succours  and  labours  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us  in  their  endeavours  to  cast  light  upon 
matters  that  have  been  for  many  ages  covered  with  ob- 
scurity.*^ 

XVII.  From  all  this  we  shall  easily  discern  the  qualifica'^ , 
Thee*.ei.iiai  tious  that  arc  essential  to  a  gooil  writer  of  £cele- 
EciSIriucaT  siastical  History.  His  knowledge  of  human  af- 
Hta.017.  fg^jj.jj  jj^^^i  jjg  considerable  and  his  learning  exten- 
sive. He  must  be  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  observation 
and  sagacity ;  a  habit  of  reasoning  with  evidence  and  fa- 
cility ;  a  faithful  memory;  and  a  judgment  matured  by 
experience,  and  strengthened  by  exercise.  Such  are  the 
intellectual  endowments  that  are  required  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  historian  ;  and  the  mortal  qualities  that  are 
necessary  to  complete  it,  are,  a  persevering  and  inflexible 
attachment  to  truth  and  virtue,  a  freedom  from  the  servi- 
tude of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  a  laborious  and  patient 
turn  of  mind. 

c  The  Tarioiis  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  History  are  enumerated  by  Sever.  WdL 
Sluteros,  in  his  P^ropyleeum  Historian  Christiana^  published  at  Lunenburg  in  4to.  in 
the  j^ear  1686  j  and  by  Casp.  Sagittarius,  in  his  hUroducHo  ad  Hisiariam  Eedtnas* 
ticamy  HnguUuque  lyus  partes.  ^ 
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XVIII.  Those  who  undertake  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church  are  exposed  to  receive  a  bias  ^  buiorian 
from  three  diflFerent  sources,  from  timesy  personsj  rmfJSJite 
and  opinions  The  times,  in  which  we  Uve,  have  uir^^^en,  *'' 
often  so  great  an  influence  on  our  manner  of  judg-  *"**  op*»»"«- 
ing,  as  to  make  us  consider  the  events  which  nappen  in 
our  days,  as  a  rule  by  which  ^e  are  to  estimate  tne  pro- 
bability or  evidence  ol  those  that  are  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  past  ages.  The  persofiSj  on  whose  testimonies  we 
think  we  have  reason  to  depend,  acquire  an  impert^eptibie 
authority  over  our  sentiments,  that  too  frequently  seduces 
us  to  adopt  their  errors,  especially  if  these  persons  have 
been  distinguished  by  eminent  degrees  of  sanctity  and  vir- 
tue- And  an  attachment  to  favourite  opinions  leads  au- 
thors sometimes  to  pervert,  or  at  least  to  modify,  facts  in 
favour  of  those  who  have  embraced  these  opinions,  or  to 
the  disadvantage  of  such  as  have  opposed  them.  These 
kinds  of  seduction  are  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
those  whom  they  deceive  are  in  innumerable  cases,  insen- 
sible of  their  delusion,  and  of  the  false  representations  of 
things  to  which  it  letds  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  solemn  obligations  that  bind  a  historian  to  guard 
against  thesethree  sources  of  error  with  the  most  delicate 
circumspection,  and  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 

XIX.  It  is  well  known  nevertheless  how  far  ecclesiastical 
historians,  in  all  ages,  have  departed  from  these  Thederecw 
rules,  and  from  others  of  equal  evidence  and  ini-  b!!;\ '[le**'" 
portance.     For  not  to   mention  those  who  layrj^ure?"^ 
claim  to  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  histo-  '""**'^ 

ry  in  consequence  of  a  happy  memory,  loaded  with  an 
ample  heap  of  materials,  nor  those  whose  pens  are  rather 
guided  by  sordid  views  ol' interest  than  by  a  generous  love 
of  truth,  it  is  but  too  evident,  how  few  in  number  the  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial  historians  are,  whom  neither  the 
mfluence  of  the  sect  to  which  they  belong,  nor  the  venera- 
ble and  imposing  names  of  antiquity,  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
tim^s  and  tne  torrent  of  prevailing  opinion^  can  turn  aside 
from  the  obstinate  pursuit  of  trutn  alone.  In  the  present 
age,  more  especially,  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  influ- 
ence of  predominant  opinions,  Have  gained  with  many  an 
incredible  ascendant.  Hence  we  find  frequently  in  the 
writings  even  of  learned  men  such  wretched  arguments  as 
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these ;  ^^  Such  an  opinioD  is  true ;  therefore  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  been  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christians, 
Christ  has  commanded  us  to  live  in  such  a  manner ;  there- 
fore it  is  undoubtedly  certain,  that  the  Christians  of  ancient 
times  lived  so.  A  certain  custom  does  not  take  place  now; 
therefore  it  did  not  prevail  in  former  times." 

XX.  If  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  composition 
The  ntfrMta.  of  Ecclesiastical  History  be  careful  to  avoid  the 
^m'IhiSi"5!  sources  ^f  error  mentioned  above,  their  labours 
«iHta!^"''''*will  be  eminently  useful  to  mankind,  and  more 
General,  espcctally  to  those  who  are  called  to  the  important 
office  of  instructing  others  in  the  sacred  truths  ana  duties 
of  Christianity.  The  history  of  the  church  presents  to  our 
view  a  variety  of  objects  that  are  every  way  adapted  to 
confirm  our  faith.  When  we  contemplate  nere  the  dis- 
couraging obstacles,  the  united  efforts  of  kingdoms  and 
empires,  and  the  dreadful  calamities  which  Chnstianitv,  in 
its  very  infancy,  was  obliged  to  encounter,  and  over  which 
it  gained  an  immortal  victory,  this  will  be  sii^cient  to  for- 
ti^  its  true  and  zealous  professors  against  all  the  threats, 
cavils,  and  stratagems  ot  profane  anri  impious  men.  The 
great  and  shining  examples  also,  which  display  their  lus- 
tre, more  or  less,  in  every  period  of  the  Chnstian  history, 
must  have  an  admirable  tendency  to  inflame  our  piety, 
and  to  excite,  even  in  the  coldest  and  most  insensible 
hearts,  the  love  of  God  and  virtue.  Those  amazing  revo- 
lutions and  events  that  distin|;uished  every  age  of  the 
church,  and  often  seemed  to  arise  from  small  beginnings, 
and  causes  of  little  consequence,  proclaim,  with  a  solemn 
and  respectable  voice,  the  empire  of  providence,  and  also 
the  inconstancy  and  vanity  of  human  things.  And, 
^mong  the  many  advantages  that  arise  from  the  study  of 
Ecclesiastic&^l  History,  it  is  none  of  the  least,  that  we  shall 
see  therein  the  origm  and  occasions  of  those  ridiculous 
rites,  absurd  opinions,  foolish  superstitions,  and  pernicious 
errors,  with  which  Christianity  is  yet  disfigured  in  too 
many  parts  of  the  world.  This  knowledge  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  a  view  of  the  truth  in  its  beautiful  simplicity, 
will  engage  us  to  love  it,  and  render  us  zealous  in  its 
defence ;  not  to  mentioif  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  we  must  feel  in' researches  and  discoveries^f  such 
an  interesting  kind* 
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XXI.  They,  more  especially,  who  are  appointed  to  in- 
struct  the  youth  in  the  public  universitieB,  as  also  ^  p^neiP 
0uch  as  areset  apart  for  the  service  of  the  church,  '*'' 

will  derive  from  this  study  the  most  useful  lessons  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  to  direct  them  in  the  dischaige  of 
their  respective  offices.  On  the  one  hand,  the  inconsi- 
derate zeal  and  temerity  of  others,  and  tbs  pernicious 
consequences  with  whicli  they  have  been  attended,  will 
teach  circumspection ;  and  in  the  mistakes  into  which 
even  men  of  eminent  merit  and  abilities  have  fallen,  they 
will  often  see  the  things  they  are  .obliged  to  avoid,  and 
the  sacrifices  it  will  be  prudent  to  make,  in  order  to 
maintain  peace  and  concord  in  the  church ;  on  the  other, 
illustrious  examples  and  salutary  measures  will  hold  forth 
to  them  a  rule  of  conduct,  a  lamp  to  show  them  the  paths 
they  must  pursue.  It  mav  be  turther  observed,  that,  if 
we  except  the  arms  which  scripture  and  reason  furnish 
against  superstition  and  error,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
enable  us  to  combat  them  with  more  efficacy  than  the 
view  of  their  deplorable  effects,  as  they  are  represented 
to  us  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  that  result  from  the  study 
of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  experience  alone  can  display 
these  in  all  their  extent ;  nor  shall  we  mention  the  bene- 
fits that  may  be  derived  from  it  by  those  who  have  turn- 
ed their  views  to  other  sciences  than  that  of  theology, 
and  its  more  peculiar  utility  to  such  as  are  engaged  in  me 
study  of  the  dvil  law.  AU  this  would  lead  us  too  far 
from  our  present  design. 

XXII.  ^  the  history  of  the  church  is  external  or  mter-^ 
nalj  so  the  manner  of  treating  it  must  be  suited  to   ^    ^ 


that  division.  As  to  the  first,  when  the  narration  g^,^^ 
is  long,  and  thethread  of  the  history  runs  through  S£;£^ 
a  great  number  of  ages,  it  is  proper  to  divide  it  {j;;^^ 
into  certain  periods,  which  will  give  the  reader 
time  to  breathe,  assist  memory,  and  also  introduce  a  cer- 
tain method  and  order  into  the  work.  In  the  following 
history  the  usual  division  into  centuries  is  adopted  pre- 
ferably to  all  others,  because  most  generally  likecii;  though 
it  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  inconveniences. 

xxin,  A  considerable  part  of  these  inconveniences  wiU 
be  however  removed,  if,  beside  this  smaller  division  into 
centuries,  we  adopt  a  lai^  one,  and  divide  the  space  of 
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time  that  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  our 
days  into  certain  grand  periods,  that  are  distinguished  by 
signal  revolutions  or  remarkable  events. .  It  is  on  thi3 
account  that  we  have  judged  it  exlpedient  to  comprehend 
the  following  .history  in  Four  books,  that  will  take  in  four 
remarkable  periods  ;  the  First  will  be  employed  in  ex- 
hibiting the  state  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Christian  church, 
from  its  commencement  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  The  Second  will  comprehend  the  period  that 
extends  from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Charle- 
magne, which  prodticed  such  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
face  of  Europe.  The  Third  will  contain  the  History  erf 
the  Church,  trom  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  memo- 
rable period  when  Luther  arose  in  Germany  to  oppose 
the  tvranny  of  Rome,  and  to  deliver  divine  truth  trom 
the  aarkness  that  covered  it.  And  the  Fourth  will  carry 
down  the  same  history,  from  the  rise  of  Luther  to  the 
present  times. 

XXIV.  We  have  seen  above,  that  the  sphere  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  is  extensive,  that  it  comprehends  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  and  embraces  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious matters,  so  far  as  the  former  are  related  to  the  lat- 
ter, either  as  causes  or  effects.  But  however  great  the 
diversity  of  these  objects  may  be,  they  are  closely  con- 
nected ;  and  it  is  the  particular  business  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical historian  to  observe  a  method  that  will  show  this 
connexion  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and 
form  into  one  regular  whole  a  variety  of  parts  that  seem 
heterogeneous  and  discordant.  Different  writers  have 
followed  here  different  methods,  according  to  the  diversity 
of  their  views  and  their  peculiar  manner  of  thinking. 
The  order  I  have 'observed  will  be  seen  above,  in  that 
part  of;  this  introduction  which  treats  of  the  subject 
matter  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy ;  the  mention  of  it  is 
therefore  omitted  here,  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions.  / 
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BOOK  I. 

COWTAIKINO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CBORCH  FROM  ITS  FIRST  RISi: 
TO  THE  TIMB  OF  CONSTAHTIITE  TBK  GREAT. 

PART  I. 

COMPREHENDING  THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  07  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CONCKRNINO  THE  CITIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  AT  THE 
BIRTH  or  CHRIST. 

I.  A  GREAT  part  of  the  world  was  become  subject  to  the 
Roman  empire,  when  Jesus  Christ  made  hia  ap- 
pearance upon  eardi.  The  remoter  nations  '^  "^^Sa^ 
which  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  this  mighty  •""** 
empire,  were  ruled,  either  by  Roman  ^oy>emors  invested 
with  temporary  conunisslions,  or  by  their  own  princes  and 
laws,  in  subordination  to  the  republic,  whose  sovereignty 
was  to  be  acknowledged^  and  n'om  which  the  conquered 
kings  that  were  continued  in  their  dominions,  derived  their 
borrowed  majes^.  At  the  same  time  the  Roman  people 
and  their  venerable  senate,  though  they  had  not  lost  all 
shadow  of  liberty,  were  vet,  in  reality,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  servile  submission  to  Augustus  Caesar,  who  by  artifice, 
perfidy,  and  bloodshed,  had  proceeded  to  an  enormous 
degree  of  power,  and  united  in  his  own  person  the  pomp- 
ous titles  of  emperor,  sovereign  pcmtin,  censor,  tribune 
of  the  people,  proconsul ;  in  a  word,  all  the  great  offices 
of  the  state,* 

*  8«e  Apt  this  purpose  the  learned  work  of  Augustin  Cunpianusy  entitled  De  tfjidb 
ttftoleiUie  MMnttratumRonmnimm  et  jwisOcHme,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  3,  4,  kc,  Genevv. 
1725,  iii4to. 
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II.  The  RcHnaii  government,  considered  both  with  re- 
spect to  its  form/and  its  laws,  was  certainly  mild 
JJilS^JKui  and  equitable.^    But  the  injustice  and  avarice  of 
the  pretors  and  proconsuls,  and  the  ambitious  lust 


from  the  oor- 

SStolf"rf  S  of  conquest^  and  dominion,  which  was  the  pre 


dominant  passion  of  the  Roman  people,  together 
with  the  rapacious  proceedings  of  the  publicans,  by  whom 
the  taxes  of  the  empire  were  levied,  were  the  occasions 
of  perpetual  tumults  and  unsupportable  grievances.  And 
among  the  many  evils  that  arose  from  thence  we  justly 
reckon  the  formidable  armies,  that  were  necessary  to  sup- 
port these  extortions  in  the  provinces,  and  the  civil  wars 
which  frequently  broke  out  between  the  oppressed  na- 
tions and  tneir  haughty  conquerors. 

III.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,be  acknowledged,  that  this 
Tbeadvuite-  supTcmc  domiuiou  of  one  people,  or  rather  of 
S^  from  to  one  man,  over  so  manv  kingdoms,  was  attended 
•"*^*-  with  many  considerable  advantages  to  mankind 
in  general,  and  to  the  propagation  and  advancement  of 
Cb^tianity  in  particular.  For,  by  the  means  of  this  al- 
most imiversal  empire,  many  nations,  different  in  their  lan- 
guage and  in  their  manners,  were  united  more  intimately 
together  in  social  intercourse.  Hence  a  passage  was 
opened  in  the  remotest  countries,  by  the  communications 
which  the  Romans  formed  between  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces.*"  Hence  also  the  nations,  whose  manners  were 
savage  and  barbarous,  were  civilized  b^  the  laws  and 
commerce  of  the  Romans.  And  by  this^  in  short,  the 
benign  influence,  of  letters  ajoA  philosophy  was  spread 
abroad  in  countries  which  had  lain  before  under  the 
darkest  ignorance.  All  this  contributed,  no  doubt,  in  a 
singular  manner,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
and  to  crown  the  labours  of  its  first  ministers  and  heralds 
with  success.** 
IV.  The  Roman  empire,  at  thel^irth  of  Christ,  was  less 

agitated  by  wars  and  tumults,  than  it  had  been 
Spit?'*"2r-  for  many  years  before.  For,  though  I  cannot 
^P"***     assent  to  the  opinion  of  those  who,  following  the 

^  See  Moyle'fl  Essay  on  the  ConsHtution  of  the  Roman  Go^emmtnt,  in  the  posthumous 
works  of  that  author,  vol  i.  p.  1—48,  as  also  Scip.  MafTaei  VeronaSUustreUa,  lib.  ii.  p.  65. 

<i  See  for  a  further  illustration  of  this  matter,  Ilistoire  des  grands  eheminsde  PEmpire  Ro- 
tnainy  par  Nicol.  Bergier,  printed  in  the  year  172S.  See  also  the  very  learned  Everard 
Otto,  De  UUela  viantm  fmblicarum,  part  ii.  p.  314. 

d  Origen;  among  others,  makes  particular  mention  of  this,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
answer  to  Celsus,  p.  79,  of  the  Cambridge  edition. 
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account  of  Orosius,  maintain  that  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
then  shut,  and  that  wars  and  discords  absolutely  ceased 
throughout  the  world ;""  yet  it  b  certain  that  the  period, 
in  which  our  Saviour  descended  upon  earth,  may  be  justly 
styled  the  pacific  age^  if  we  compare  it  with  the  preceding 
times.  And  mdeed,  the  tranc]^uillity  that  then  reigned^ 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  execute, 
with  success,  their  sublime  commission  to  the  human  race. 

V.  The  want  of  ancient  records  renders  it  unpossible  to 
say  any  thing  satisfactory  or  certain  concerning  ,^  ^^ 
the  state  of  those  nations,  who  did  not  receive  the  ^;^^^ 
Roman  yoke ;  nor  indeed  is  their  history  essential     "^ 

to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  t^  observe,  with 
respect  to  them,  that  those  who  inhabited  the  eastern  re- 
gions were  strangers  to  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  groaned 
under  the  burden  of  an  oppressive  yoke.  This,  their  soft- 
ness and  effeminacy,  both  in  point  of  manners  and  bodily 
constitution,  contriouted  to  make  them  support  with  an 
unmanly  patience ;  and  even  the  religion  taey  professed 
riveted  tneir  chains.  On-  the  contrary,  the  northern  na- 
tions enjoyed,  in  their  frozen  dwellings,  the  blessings  of 
sacred  freedom,  which  their  government,  their  religion,.a 
robust  and  vigorous  frame  of  body  and  spirit,  derived  from 
the  inclemency  and  severit}^  of  their  climate,  all  united  to 
preserve  and  maintain.^ 

VI.  All  these  nations  lived  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
abominable^  superstitions.  For  though  the  notion  ah  rank  in 
of  one  Supreme  Being  was  not  entirely  effaced  in  •"p*"'*^"»* 
the  human  mind,  but  showed  itself  frequently,  even  through 
the  darkness  of  the  grossest  idolatry ;  yet  all  nations,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Jews,  acknowledged  a  number  of  govern- 
ing powers,  whom  they  called  gods,  and  one  or  more  of 
which  they  supposed  to  preside  over  each  particular  pro- 
vince or  people.  They  worshipped  these  fictitious  deities 
with  various  rites ;  they  considered  them  as  widely  differ- 
ent from  each  other  in  sex,  and  power,  in  their  nature,  and 
also  in  their  respective  offices,  and  they  appeased  them  by 
a  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  and  offerings,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  protection  and  favour.  So  that,  however  dif- 
ferent the  degrees  of  enormity  might  be,  with  which  this 

e  See  Jo.  Massoni  Templum  Jani^  Christo  nascente,  referatum.   Roteroilami,  1706. 

f  Fere  Uaque  imperial  says  Seneca,  penes  eosfuere  populoSf  qui  mitiore  ctdo  tthmtur  ;  in 
frigora,  nepttnlrumemque  vergentibus  itmnansueUi  ingmia  sunt,  ut  ait  poetty^noqixe  aimiU 
lima  copIo.    Seneca  De  Jr<L,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xy'u  lom.'i.  Opp,  Edit.  ^^<^^^IjQQq\q 
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absurd  and  impious  theology  appeared  in  different  coun*- 
tries ;  yet  there  was  no  nation,  whose  sacred  rites  and 
whose  religious  worship  did  not  discover  a  manifest  abuse 
of  reason,  and  very  sinking  marks  of  extravagance  and 
folly. 

VII.  Every  nation  had  then  its  respective  gods,  over 
tatnocof  tk«  which  presided  ona  more  excellent  than  the  rest ; 
■v»«  kind,  y^ J  jjj  g^^^^  ^  manner,  Ctud  this  supreme  deijy  was 
himself  controlled  bv  the  rigid  empire  of  the  fintes,  or  what 
the  philosophers  called  eternal  necessity.  The  gods  of  the 
east  were  different  from  those  of  the  Gauls,  the  (Germans, 
and  the  other  northern  nations.  The  Grecian  divinities 
differed  widely  from  those  of  the  Egyptians,  who  deified 
plants,  animals,  and  a  greatvariety  of  the  productions  both 
of  nature  and  art.'  Each  people  also  had  their  own  par- 
ticular manner  of  worshipping  and  appeasing  their  respec- 
tive deities,  entirely  different  from  the  sacred  rites  of  other 
countries.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  grew  as  ambitious  in  their  religious  pretensions, 
as  in  their  political  claims.  They  maintuned  that  ih^r 
gods,  thou^  under  different  names,  were  the  objects  of 
religious  worship  in  all  nations,  and  therefore  they  gave  the 
names  of  their  deities  to  those  of  other  countries.''  This  pre- 
tension, whether  supported  by  ignorance  or  other  means, 
introduced  inexpressible  darkness  and  perplexity  into  the 
history  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  has  been  also  the 

g  See  tiie  discourse  of  Athanftsius,  entitled,  OnOio  coidra  Gentes,  in  the  first  volame 
of  his  works. 

ICP  h  This  fact  renders  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  Tast  number  of  gods  who 
bore  the  name  of  Jupiter,  and  the  multitudes  that  passed  under  those  of  Mercury,  Ve- 
nus, Hercules,  Juno,  &c.  The  Greeks,  when  they  found  in  other  countries  deities  that 
resembled  their  own,  persuaded  the  worshippers  of  these  foreign  gods,  that  their  dei- 
ties were  the  same  that  were  honoured  in  Greecci  and  were,  indeed,  conrinced  them- 
selTcs  that  this  was  the  case.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Greeks  gare  the  names  of 
their  gods  to  those  ol  other  nations,  and  the  Romans  in  this  followed  their  example. 
Hence  we  find  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Man,  Mercury,  Venus,  &c.  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  more  recent  monuments  and  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  among  the 
Gauls  and  Germans,  though  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  those  countries  worshipped  no 
gods  under  such  denominations.  I  cannot  think  that  this  method  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  has  introduced  so  much  confusion  into  mythology  as  Dr.  Mosheim  here  ima- 
gines. If  indeed  there  was  no  resemblance  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  deities, 
and  those  of  other  nations,  and  if  the  names  of  the  deities  of  the  former  had  been  given 
to  those  of  the  latter  in  an  arbitrary  and  undistinguiahable  manner,  the  reflection  of  our 
historian  would  be  undeniably  true.  But  it  has  been  alleged  by  manr  learned  men, 
and  that  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  principal  deities  of  all  nations  re- 
sembled each  other  extremely  in  their  essential  characters  ;  and,  if  so,  their  receiving 
the  same  names  could  not  introduce  much  confusion  into  mythology,  since  they  were 
probably  derived  from  one  common  source.  If  the  Tbpr  of  the  ancient  Celts  was  the 
same  in  dignity,  character,  and  attributes,  with  the  Jopilj»r  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
where  was  the  impropriety  of  giving  the  same  name  ? 
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occasion  of  innumerable  errors  in  the  writings  of  the 
learned. 

Tin.  One  thing,  indeed,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
very  remarkable,  isi  that  this  variety  of  religions ,, 
and  of  gods  neither  produce  wars  nor  dissensions  diMeu»iou»oc. 
among  the  different  nations,  the  Egyptians  except-  j^j*  variety  oi 
ed.*  Wor  is  it,  perhaps,  necessary  to  except  even  "^  ^"^ 
them,  since  their  wars  undertaken  for  their  gods  cannot  be 
looked  upon  with  propriety  as  wholly  of  a  reugious  nature.*" 
Each  nation  suffered  its  neighbours  to  follow  their  own 
method  of  worship,  to  adore  their  own  gods,  to  enjoy  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  discovered  no  sort  of  dis- 

?leasure  at  their  diversity  of  sentiments  in  religious  matters, 
^'here  is,  however,  little  wonderful  in  this  spirit  of  mutual 
toleration,  when  we  consider  that  they  all  looked  upon  IJhe 
world  as  one  great  empire,  divided  into  various  provinces, 
over  every  one  of  which  a.  certain  order  of  divinities  pre- 
sided ;  and  that,  therefore,  none  could  behold  mth  con- 
tempt the  gods  of  other  nations,  or  force  strangers  to  pay 
homage  to  theirs.  The  Romans  exercised  this  toleration 
in  the  amplest  manner.  For  though  they  would  not  allow 
any  changes  to  be  made  in  the  reli^^ons  that  were  puDlicly 

Erofessed  in  the  empire,  nor  any  new  form  of  worship  to 
e  openly  mtroduced ;  yet  they  granted  to  their  citizens  a 
full  liberty  of  observing,  in  private,  the  sacred  rites  of  other 
nationS|^.and  of  honouring  foreign  deities,  whose  worship 
contaiued  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  laws 
of  the  republic,  with  feasts,  temples,  consecrated  groves, 
and  such  like  testimonies  of  homage  and  respect. 

IX.  The  deities  of  almost  all  nations  were  either  ancient 
heroes,  renowned  for  noble  exploits  and  worthy  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
deeds,  or  kings  and  generals  who  had  founded  gjfifj^^" 
empires,  or  women  become  illustrious  by  remark*  ^  ^'"^ 
able  actions  or  useful  inventions.  The  merit  of  these  dis- 
tinguished and  eminent  persons,  contempLated  by  their 
posterity  with  an  enthusiastic  gratitude,  was  the  reason  of 

>  There  are  ineenious  things  to  be  fouad  upon  this  head  in  tlwB  Expotitio  Mauta  hiactt 
of  Pignoriiis,  p.  41. 

O'  ^  The  religious  wars  ol  the  Egyptians  were  not  undertaken  to  compel  others  to 
adopt  their  worship,  bat  to  avenge  the  slaughter  that  was  made  of  their  gods,  viz.  croeo- 
d9es,  Sm.  by  the  ne^hbouring  nations.  They  were  not  offended  at  their  neighbours  for 
serving  other  divinities,  bat  could  not  bear  that  they  should  put  theirs  to  death. 

1  See  eoDceming  this  interesting  subject,  a  very  curious  and  teamed  treatise  of  the  fa- 
mous BynekershoeclE,  entitled  DUaertaUo  de  cuitu  peregriruo  reUgionU  apud  RomaMs, 
This  dissertation  is  to  be  found  in  the  Opuscula  of  that  excellent  author,  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Leydeii  in  4to.  in  the  year  1719.  r^r^r^r^]r> 
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tl^eir  bein^  exalted  to  celestial  honours.  The  natural 
world  furnished  another  kind  of  deities,  that  were  added 
to  these  by  some  nations.  And  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  shine  forth  with  a  lustre  superior  to  that  of  all  other 
onaterial  beings ;  so  it  is  certain  that  they  particularly  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  mankind,  and  received  religious 
homage  fropi  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world.''  From 
these  beings  of  a  nobler  kind,  idolatry  descended  into  an 
enormous  multiplication  of  inferior  powers;  so  that  in 
many  countries,  mountains,  trees,  and  rivers,  the  earth, 
the  sea,  and  the  vidnds,  nay,  even  virtues,  vices,  and  dis- 
eases had  their  shrines  attended  by  devout  and  zealous 
worshippers." 

X.  Ihese  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and  sacrifices 
i../worehi.  ^^  various  kinds,  according  to  their  respective 
UjjiriSei*  nature  and  ofl&ces.^  The  rites  used  in  their  worship 
were  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  frequentlv  cruel 
and  obscene.  Most  nations  offered  animals,  and  some 
proceeded  to  the  enormity  of  human  sacrifices.  As  to 
their  prayers,  they  were  void  of  piety  and  sense,  both 
with  respect  to  their  matter  and  their  form."*  Pontiffs, 
j)riests,  and  ministers,  distributed  into  several  classes,  pre- 
sided in  this  strange  worship,  and  were  appointed  to  jpre- 
vent  disorder  in  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites.  Tins 
order  J  which  was  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  an  im- 
mediate intercourse  and  friendship  with  the  gods,  abused 
their  authority  in  the  basest  manner,  to  deceive  an  ignorant 
and  wretched  people. 

»CP  °*  The  ingenious  editor  of  the  Uuins  of  Balbec  has  given  us,  in  the  pre&ce  to  that 
uuble  work,  a  very  curious  account  of  the  origin  of  the  religious  worship  that  was  ofiere4 
tu  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabians.  In  those  uncomfortable  deserts, 
where  the  day  presents  nothing  to  the  tiew,  but  the  uniform,  tedious,  and  melancholy 
prodpect  of  barren  sands,  the  night  discloses  a  most  delightful  and  magnificent  spectacle, 
and  appears  arrayed  with  charms  of  the  most  attractive  hind ;  for  the  most  part  unclouded 
aud  serene,  it  exhibits  to  the  wondering  eye  the  hMtqfheaoen,  in  all  their  amazing  variety 
and  g!ory.  In  the  view  of  this  stupendous  scene,  the  transition  from  admiration  to  Idola- 
try was  too  easy  to  uninstructed  minds ;  and  a  people,  whose  climate  offered  no  beauties 
to  contemplate  but  those  of  the  firmament,  would  naturally  look  thither  for  the  ot||ect8  of 
their  worship.  The  form  of  idolatry,  in  Greece,  was  different  f^om  that  of  the  Syrians ; 
and  Mr.  Wood  ingeniously  attributes  this  to  that  smiling  and  variegated  scene  of  moun- 
tains, valleys,  rivers,  groves,  woods,  and  fountains,  which  the  transported  imagination,  in 
the  midst  of  its  pleasing  astonishment,  supposed  to  be  the  seats  of  invisible  deities.  See 
a  further  account  of  this  matter  in  the  elegant  work  above  mentioned. 

n  See  the  learned  work  of  J.  G.  Vossius,  De  Iddairia. 

o  See  J*  Saubertus,  De  Saeryiem  veierum.     Log.  Bat.  1699. 

p  See  M.  Brouerhis  a  Niedeck,  De  adorationihis  vetmrn  pcpiJortmiy  printed  at  Utrecht, 
i.i  8vo.  in  the  year  1711. 
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XI.  The  religious  worship  we  have  now  been  consider- 
ing was  confined  to  stated  ttmes  and  places.  The  ^^^^^^^^,^^ 
statues  and  other  representations  of  the  gods  j'«f"iJi^j»« 
were  placed  in  the  temples,"*  and  supposed  to  be 
animated  in  an  incomprehensible  manner.  For  the  votaries 
of  these  fictitious  deities,  however  destitute  thev  rtiight  be 
of  reason  in  other  respects,  avoided  carefully  the  imputa- 
tion of  worshipping  inanimate  beings,  such  as  brass,  wood, 
and  stone,  and  therefore  pretended  that  the  divinity  repre- 
sented by  the  statue,  was  really  present  in  it,  if  the  dedi- 
cation was  duly  and  properly  made/ 

XII.  But,  beside  the  public  worship  of  the  gods,  to  which 
all  without  exception  were  admitted,  there  were 
certain  religious  institutions  and  rites  celebrated  '*^*^*''''**' 
in  secret  by  the  Greeks  and  several  eastern  nations,  to 
which  a  very  small  number  were  allowed  access.  These 
were  commonly  called  mysteries;  and  the  persons  who 
desired  to  be  initiated  therein,  were  obliged  previously  to 
exhibit  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  fidelity  and  patience, 
by  passing  through  various  trials  and  ceremonies  of  the 
most  disagreeable  kind.  The  secret  of  these  institutions 
was  kept  in  the  strictest  manner,  as  the  initiated  could  not 
reveal  any  thing  that  passed  in  them  without  exposing 
their  lives  to  the  most  imminent  danger ;'  and  that  is  the 
reason  why,  at  this  time,  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  true  natu](*e  and  the  real  design  of  these  hidden  rites. 
It  is,  however,  well  known,  that,  in  some  of  those  mysteries, 
many  things  were  transacted  that  were  contrary  both  to 
real  modesty  and  outward  decency.  And  indeed,  from 
the  whole  of  the  pagan  rites,  the  intelligent  few  might 
easily  learn,  that  the  divinities  generally  worshipped,  were 
rather  men  famous  for  their  vices,  than  distinguished  by 
virtuous  "and  worthy  deeds.* 

XIII.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  this  religion  had  not  the 
least  influence  toward  the  exciting  or  nourishing  No,p„,,^ney 
solid  and  true  virtue  in  the  minds  of  men.  For  |"  ,;;r«o,e'" 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  to  whom  public  homage  "'""' 

fCF*  ^  SomeQations  were  without  temples,  such  as  the  Persians,  Gauls,  German?,  atul 
Britons,  who  performed  their  religious^  worship  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the  shady  retreats  of 
consecrated  groves. 

'  See  Arnobius  adv.  GenUs^  lib.  vi.  p.  ^54,  according  to  the  edition  of  Hei*aldus.  See 
also  Angustin  De  civUaU  Dd,  lib.  vii.  cap.  zxxiii.  and  the  Jtfbfl>pog<ni  of  the  empeiw  Julian, 
p.  361,  according  to  the  edition  of  Spanfaeim. 

■  See  Clarkson  on  the  LUurgies,  5  iv.  p.  36,  as  also  Mcursius,  De  rnysteiiis  Blensinii'^' 

'  See  Cicero  Di^pui.  Tusadm.  lib.  ii.  cap,  xiii.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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was  paid^  exhibited  to  their  worshippers  rather  examples 
of  egre^ous  crimes,  than  of  useful  and  illustrious  vir- 
tues." The  gods,  moreover,  were  esteemed  superior  te 
men  in  power  and-  immortality ;  but  in  every  thing  else» 
they  were  considered  as  their  equals.  The  priests  were 
little  solicitous^to  animate  the  people  to  a  virtuous  conduct, 
either  by  their  precepts  or  their  example  ;  nay,  they  plain- 
ly enough  declared,^that  all  that  was  essential  to  the  true 
worship  of  the  gods,  was  contained  onl^  in  the  rites  and 
institutions  which  the  people  had  received  bv  tradition 
from  their  ancestors.^  And  as  to  what  regardfed  the  re* 
wards  of  virtue,  and  the  punishment  of  vice  after  this  pre- 
sent life,  the  general  notions  were  partly  uncertain,  partly 
licentious,  and  often  more  proper  to  administer  indulgence 
to  vice,  than  encouragement  to  virtue.  Hence  the  wiser 
part  of  mankind,  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  looked 
upon  this  whole  system  of  religion  as  a  just  object  of  ridi- 
cule and  contempt. 

XIV.  The  consequences  of  this  "v^retched  theology 
^  .K  ».-.  were  a  universal  corruption  of  manners,  which 
rT,iipromoc.^^^Qy^fQ(]  itsclf  lu  thc  impuuity  of  the  most  na- 
cfmanoeni.  gitious  cnmcs.*  Juvcual  and  Fersius  among  the 
Latins,  and  Lucian  among  the  Greeks,  bear  testimony  to 
the  justice  of  this  heavy  accusation.  It  is  also  well  known» 
that  no  public  law  prohibited  the  sports  of  the  gladiators, 
the  exercise  of  unnatural  lusts,  the  licentiousness  of  di- 
vorce, the  custom  of  exposing  infants,  and  of  procuring 
abortions,  nor  the  frontless  atrocity  of  consecrating  pub- 
lie  stews  and  brothels  to  certain  divinities/ 

a  There  is  a  rtrj  Temftfkablc .passage  to  this  purpose  in  the  Tristia  of  Ovid,  book  the 
serond,  beginning  at  line  287.  ,.     ^  . 

**  Quis  locus  est  templis  augustior  7  fasec  quoque  ritet. 
In  culpam  si  qua  est  ingeniosa  snam. 
Cum  Btcterit  JotIs  ede ;  Jorls  euccurret  in  sfde, 

Quam  cnultas  matres  fecerit  ille  DeuB. 
Proxina  adoranti  Junonia  templa  subibit, 

Pellictbus  miiltw  hanc  doluisse  Deam. 
PaHade  conspecta,  natura  de  crimine  Yirgo 
Sustulerit  quare,  queret  Ericthonium.'' 
w  See  Baibeyrac's  preface  to  his  French  translation  of  PuffcndorTs  System  <tf  the  Law 
ofJ^ahtre  and  Xntims,  §  vi.  p.  21,  of  the  last  cdiUon. 

z  The  comipt  manners  of  those  who  lay  m  the  darkness  of  idolatry  are  described,  m  an 
amnle  and  affecting  manner,  in  the  first  of  Cyprian's  epistles.  See  also  on  this  su^ct 
Cornel.  Adami  Exerdtatio  de  malis  RomanDrum  ante  prdtdicatUmem  Evangeln  nwnbw.  This 
is  the  fifth  discourse  of  a  collection  pubUshed  liy  that  learned  irriter  at  Gronmgen,  1712, 

*"  y  See  Dr.  John  Leiand's  excellent  account  of  the  religious  sentiments,  moral  conduct, 
and  future  prospects  of  the  pagaiis,  in  his  large  work,  entitled  The  ^ANmloff  md  KeceetUv 
of  the  ChHMtim  RfoMimt,  ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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XT.  Such  as  were  not  sunk  in  an  unaccountable  and 
brutish  stupidity,  perceived  the  deformity  of  these 
religious  systems.  To  these  the  crafty  priests  ^S!',"!?; 
addressed  two  considerations,  to  prevent  their  in-  IvJct'of"^. 
credulity,  and  to  dispel  their  doubts.  The  first  •"•*■"• 
was  drawn  from  the  miracles  and  prodigies  which  they  pre- 
tended were  daily  wrought  in  the  temples,  before  the  sta- 
tues of  the  gods  and  the  heroes  that  were  placed  there  ;  and 
the,  second  was  deduced  from  oracies  and  divination,  by 
which  they  maintained  that  the  secrets  of  futurity  were 
unfolded  through  the  interposition  of  the  gods.  In  both 
these  points  the  cunning  ot  the  priests  imposed  miserably 
upon  tne  ignorance  of  the  people ;  and  it  the  discerning 
few  saw  the  cheat,  th^y  were  obliged,  from  a  regard  to 
their  own  safety,  to  laugh  with  caution,  since  the  priests 
were  even  ready  to  accuse,  before  a  raging  and  su 
tious  multitude,  those' who  discovered  their  re 
frauds,  as  rebels  against  the  majesty  of  the  immorta 

XVI.  At  the  tJme  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  eartlT,  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  arms,  had 
extended  itself  through  a  great  part  of  the  world.  JaJqSSS^ 
This  religion  must  be  known  to  those  who  are  "**  ****"•"• 
acquainted  with  the  Grecian  superstitions.*  In  some  things^ 
indeed,  it  differs  from  them ;  for  the  Romans,  beside  the 
institutions  which  Numa  &nd  others  had  invented  with 
political  views,  added  several  Italic  and  Hetrurian  fictions 
to  the  Grecian  fables,  and  gave  also  to  the  Egyptian  deities 
a  place  among  their  own.' 

XVII.  In  the  provinces  subjected  to  ih%  Roman  govern- 
ment, there  arose  a  new  kind  of  religion,  formed 

by  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  conquered  SJ^'iSS"" 
nations  with  those  of  the  Romans.  These  nations  "^^^  ;z;„g 
who,  before  their  subjection,  had  their  own  gods,  ^^qV^d'*''^ 
and  their  own  particular  religious  institutions,  ""**""'• 
were  persuaded,  by  degrees,  to  admit  into  their  worship 
a  great  number  of  the  sacred  rites  and  customs  of  their 
conquerors.  The  view  of  the  Romans  in  this  change^ 
was  not  only  to  confirm  their  authority  by  the  powerful 
aid  of  religion,  but  also  to  abolish  the  inhuman  rites 
which  were  performed  by  many  of  the  barbarous  nations 
who  had  received  their  yoke ;  and  this  change  was  efliect- 
ed  partly  by  the  prudence  of  the  victors,  partly  by  the  levity 

«  See  DioBTsius  Ualicarn.  Jintiq.  Rom.  lib.  vit  ctp.  taii.  p.  460.  tonrTL^Edit.  H«d«on. 
*  See  Petit  ocT  Ugu  Mien,  Ub.  i.  tit.  u  p.  71.  °  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^    _ 
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of  the  vanquished,  and  by  their  ambition  to  please  their 
new  masters. 

xviii.  When,  from  the  sacred  rites  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, we  pass  to  a  review  of  the  other  religions 
reH?jMrdi?!  that  prevailed  in,  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the 
fha'i"'J''Jie  niost  remarkable  may  be  properlv  divided  into 
Koinan«.  j^^  clashes,  of  wliich  the  one  will  comprehend 
the  religious  systems  which  owe  their  existence  topolittcal 
views ;  aud  tiie  other,  tho»e  which  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  for  military  purposes.  lu  the  former  class  may  be 
ranked  the  religions  of  most  of  the  eastern  nations,  espe- 
cially of  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Indians,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  solely  calcidated  tor  the  preservation  of 
the  stale,  the  supporting  oi  the  royal  authority  and  graui- 
deur,  the  maintenance  of  public  peace,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civil  virtues.  Under  the  miliiaty  class  may  be 
comprehended  the  religiotis  system  of  the  northern  na-* 
tions;  since  all  tlie  traditions  that  we  find  among  the 
Germans,  the  Britons,  the  Celts^  and  the  Goths,  concern- 
ing their  divinities,  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  excite  and 
nourish  fortitude  and  ferocity,  an  insensibility  of  danger, 
and  a  contempt  of  life.  An  attentive  inouiry  into  the  re- 
ligious of  these  respective  nations,  will  abundantly  veiify 
what  is  here  asserted.     . 

XIX.  None  of  these  nations  indeed  ever  arrived  at  such 
Tbeww.r  ^^  access  of  universal  barbarity  and  ignorance, 
X^t^  ^  ^oi  to  have  some  discerning  men  among  them, 
mdy  "JbiS"  who  were  sensible  of  the  extravagance  of  all  these 
*"'•■  religions*  But  of  these  sagacious  observers  some 
were  destitute  of  the  weight  and  authoiity  that  were  ne- 
cessarj  to  reme<ly  these  overgrown  evils  ;  aud  others  want- 
ed the  will  to  exert  themselves  in  such  a  glorious  cause. 
And  the  truth  is,  none  of  them  had  wisdom  equal  to  such 
a  solemn  and  arduous  enterprise..  This  appears  maniiest- 
ly  from  the  laborious,  but  useless  efforts  of  some  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  against  the  vulgar  super- 
stitions. These  venerable  sages  delivered  in  their  writ- 
ings many  sublime  things  concerning  the  nature  of  God, 
and  the  duties  incumbent  upon  men ;  they  disputed  with 
sagacity  aeainst  the  popular  religion ;  but  to  ail  this  they 
added  such  chimeric^  notions,  and  such  absiu^d  subtilties 
of  their  own,  as  may  serve  to  convince  us,  that  it  belongs 
to  God  alone,  and  not  to  man,  to  reveal  the  truth  without 
any  mixture  of  impurity  or  error.  °^  ""^  ^^ 
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XX.  About  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth, 
there  were  two  kinds  of  philosophy  which  pre- 
vailetl  among  the  ciyilized  nations.  One  was  the  phiw!^'' 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  adopted  also  by  the  ^^^fSri^' 
Komans;  and  the  other,  that  of  the  orientals, 
which  had  a  great  number  of  votaries  in  Persia,  Syria, 
Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  even  among  the  Jews.  The  former 
was  distinguisned  by  the  simple  title  of  philoMphy.  The 
latter  was  honoured  with  the  more  pompous  appellation  of 
science  or  knowledge^'"  since  those  who  embracea  this  latter 
sect  pretended  to  be  the  restorerfe.  of  the  knowledge  o«  God, 
whicn  was  lost  in  the  world/  Th(^  followers  of  both  these 
systems,  in  consequence  of  vehement  disputes  and  dissen- 
sions about  several  points,  subdivided  toemselves  into  a 
variety  of  sects.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  all 
the  sects  of  the  oriental  philosophy  deduced  their  various 
tenets  from  one  fundamental  principle,  which  they  held  in 
common ;  whereas  the  Greeks  were  much  divided  even 
about  the  first  principles  of  science. 

As  we  shall  liave  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  ori* 
enlal  philosophy,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  the 
doctrines  tatight  by  the  Grecian  sa^es,  and  shall  give  some 
account  of  the  various  sects  into  wnich  ihey  were  divided. 

xxi.  Among  the  Grecian  sects,  there  were  some  which 
declared  openly  against  all  reUgion :  and  others, 
who,  though  they  acknowledged  a  deity,  and  ad-  SH!!^^^^ 
mitted  a  religion,  3'et  cast  a  cuoud  over  the  truth,  SiJ^VSr"" 
instead  of  exhibiting  it  in  its  genuine  beauty  and  ^^'' 
lustre. 

Of  the  former  kind  were  the  Epicureans  and  academics* 
The  Epicureans  maintained,  "  tnat  the  world  arose  from 
chance  ;  that  the  gods,  whose  existence  they  did  not  dare 
to  deny,  neither  did,  nor  could,  extend  their  providential 
care  to  human  affairs ;  that  the  soul  was  mortal ;  that 
pleast$re'^  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  end  of  man ; 

ICP  b  Tfc^ic,  gnosiiy  in  the  Greek,  signifies  acUnce  or  knowledge,  and  from  hence 
c&me  the  title  of  Gnostics,  wbich  this  (Nresumiituous  sect  claimed  as  due  to  their  superior 
light  and  penetration  in  divine  things. 

c  St,  Paul  mentions  and  condemns  both  these  kinds  of  philosophy ;  the  Greek,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  CfdoasianSf  ii.  S,  and  the  oriental,  or  gnosis,  in  Uie  Firat  Epistte  to  Timo' 
thy,  vt.  20. 

tCF*  d  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  pUasure  has  produced  many  disputes  m  the 
eiplicatton  of  the  Epicurean  system.  If,  by  pteaswe,  be  understood  only  ^eiutto/  grati- 
fications, the  tenet  here  advanced  is  indisputably  monstrous.  But  if  it  be  taken  in  a 
larger  sense,  and  extended  to  ititellectual  and  moral  objects,  in  what  does  the  scheme 
of  Epicurus,  with  respect  to  Tirtue,  differ  from  tur.  opinions  of  those  Christian  philo- 
sophers, who  maintain  that  selMote  is  the  only  spring  of  all  human  affections  and 
uciions  ?  ^ 
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and  that  virtue  was  neither  worthy  of  esteem  nor  choice^ 
but  with  a  view  to  its  attainment.  The  academics  as* 
serted  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  held  it  un- 
eertain,  ^^  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not ;  whether  the 
soul  was  mortal  or  immortal ;  whether  virtue  were  prefer- 
able to  vice,  or  vice  to  virtue."  These  two  sects,  though 
tiiey  ^ruck  at  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  were  we 
most  numerous  of  all  others  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
were  particularly  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  the  rich, 
and  the  protection  of  those  in  power.* 

XXII.  We  observed  in  the  preceding  section,  that  there 
other,  cor-  ^^^  auothcr  kind  of  philosophy,  in  which  reli^n 
nptedui?''  was  admitted,  but  wnich  was,  at  the  same  time, 
^^Arirto-  deficient  by  the  obscurity  it  cast  upon  truth* 
"^  Under  the  philoso|)hers  of  this  class,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  Platonists,  the  stoics,  and  the  followers  of  Aristo- 
tle, whose  subtile  disputations  concerning  God,  religion, 
and  the  social  duties,  were  of  little  solid  use  to  mankind. 
The  nature  of  God,  as  it  is  explained  by  Aristotle,  is  some- 
thing like  the  principle  that  gives  motion  to  a  machine ;  it 
is  a  nature  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  itself,  and  en- 
tirely regardless  of  human  aflfairs ;  and  such  a  divinity, 
who  differs  but  little  from  the  god  of  Epicurus,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  the  object  either  of  love  Or  fear.  With  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  concerning  the  human 
soul,  it  is  uncertain,  to  say  no  more,  whether  he  believed 
its  immortality  or  not."^  what  then  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  philosophy  ?  could  any  thing  solid  and  satisfactory, 
in  favour  of  Pietv  and  virtue,  be  hoped  for  from  a  system 
which  excluded  from  the  universe  a  divine  Providence,  and 
insinuated  the  mortality  of  the  human  soul  ? 

xxiii.  The  god  of  the  stoics  has  somewhat  more  majes* 
The  ttoicf.  *y'  *^^*  ^^^  divmity  of  Aristotle ;  nor  is  he  repre- 
sented by  those  philosophers  as  sitting  above  the 

e  That  of  the  Epicureans  was,  however,  the  most  numerous  of  the  two,  as  anpea» 
from  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  De  fimbu$,  &c.  lib.  i.  cap.  ?il.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv.  IHtpd, 
TWcutoi.  lib.  V.  cap.  z.  Hence  ihe  complaulnt  which  Juvenal  makes  in  his  zUith  Satire, 
of  the  atheism  that  prevailed  at  Rome,  in  those  excellent  words : 

**  Sunt  in  fortune  qui  casibus  omnia  ponunt, 
Et  nullo  credunt  raundum  rectore  moveri, 
Natura  volvente  vices  et  lucis  et  anni ; 
Atque  ideo  intrepidi  quecunque  altaria  tangunt." 

03*  f  See  the  notes  upon  Cud  worth's  TnUlUchud  Syitem  of  f&e  Univfrse,  which  Dr. 
Mosheim  subjoined  to  his  Latin  translation  of  that  learned  work,  vol.  i.  p.  66,  500.  vol. 
it.  p.  1171.  See  alio  upoa  the  same  subject,  Mouigae's  Flan  Theologiquf  du  Pyth^gmsme^ 
lom.  i.  p.  7^.  ^  T 
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Starry  heavensin  a  supine  indolence,  andaperfect  inatten^ 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  Yet  he  is  described  as 
a  corporeal  being,  united  to  matter  bj  a  necessary  connex-^ 
ion,  and  subject  to  the  determinations  of  an  immutable 
fatef  so  that  neither  rewards  nor  punishments  can  proper^* 
ly  proceed  from  him.^  The  learned  also  know  that,  in  the 
philosophy  of  this  sect^  the  existence  of  the  soul  was  con- 
nned  to.  a  certain  period  of  time»  Now  it  is  manifest,  that 
these  tenets  remove,  at  once,  the  strongest  motives  to  vir^ 
tue,  and  the  most  powerfol  restraints  upon  vice ;  and> 
therefore,  the  stoical  system  may  be  considered  as  a  body 
of  spepious  and  pompous  doctrine,  but,  at  the  same  time^ 
as  a  body  without  nerves,  or  any  principles  of  consistence 
and  vigour. 

XXIV.  Plato  is  generally  looked  upon  as  superior  to  all 
the  other  philosophers  in  wisdom ;  and  this  emi- 
nent rank  does  not  seem  to  have  been  undeserv-  ^•^**^"'*'* 
edly  conferred  upon  him«  He  taught  that  the  universe 
was  governed  by  a  being,  glorious  in  power  and  wisdom, 
and  possessed  of  a  perfect  uberty  and  independence^  He 
extended  also,  the  views  of  mortals  beyond  the  grave,  and 
showed  them,  in  futurity,  prospects  adapted  to  excite  their 
hopes,  and  to  work  upon  their  fears.  His  doctrine,  how^ 
ever,  beside  the  weakness  of  the  foundations  on  which  it 
rests,  and  the  obscurity  with  which  it  is  often  expressed, 
has  likewise  many  other  considerable  defects.  It  repre^^ 
sents  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  world  as  destitute,  of 
many  perfections,**  and  confined  to  a  certain  determinate 
portion  of  space.    Its  decisions,  with  respect  to  the  soul, 

07  g  Thus  is  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  fate  generally  represented  |  but  not  more  gtf* 
nerally  than  unjustly.  Their  fatum,  whdn  carefully  and  attentively  examined,  seems 
to  have  signified  no  more^  in  the  intention  of  the  fTisest  of  that  seet»  than  the  plan  of 
gOTernment  formed  originally  in  the  divine  mind,  a  plan  all  wise  and  perfect ;  and  froni 
li^hicb,  of  consequence,  the  Supreme  Being,  morally  speaking,  can  never  depart.  So 
that  when  Jofyter  is  said  by  the 'Stoics  to  be  subject  to  immutable  /ale,  this  means  no 
more  than  that  he  is  subject  to  the  wisdom  of  his  own  counsels,  and  acts  ever  in  con- 
(brmity  with  his  supreme  perfections.  The  following  remarkable  passage  of  Seneca, 
drawn  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  book  De  PromdenHa,  is  sofficient  to  confirm  the  eM« 
plications  we  have  here  given  of  the  Stoical  fate,  "  lUe  ipse  omnium  conditor  et  rector 
scripsit  quidem  fata,  sed  sequitur.    Semper  paret,  semel  jussit" 

(CF  h  This  accusation  seems  to  be  carried  too  far  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  tl  Is  not  strictly 
true,  that  the  doctrine  of  Plato  represents  the  Supreme  Being  atf  destitute  of  many  per- 
fections. On  the  contrary,  ott  the  divine  perfections  are  finequently  acknowledged  by 
that  philoeopher.  What  probably  gave  occasion  to  this  animadversion  of  our  learned 
author,  was  the  erroneoos  notion  of  Plato,  concerning  the  inomcible  maUgnUy  and  cor- 
ruption of  maiUTj  which  the  divine  power  had  not  been  sufficient  to  reduce  entirely  to 
order.  Thoi^h  this  notion  is,  indeed,  iqjorious  to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  yet  it  is  hot 
sufficient  to  justify  the  censure  now  under  consideration. 
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and  demons,  are  too  much  adapted  to  beget  and  nourish 
superstition.  Nor  will  the  moral  philosophy  of  Plato 
appear  worthy  of  such  a  high  degree  of  admiration,  if  we 
attentively  examine  and  compare  together  its  various 
parts,  and  reduce  them  to  their  principles  J 

XXV.  As  then,  in  these  diflFerent  sects,  there  were  many 
g^j^jj^     things  maintained  that  were  highly  unreasonable 

and  absurd;  and  as  a  contentious  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion and  dispute  prevailed  among  them  all ;  certain  men 
of  true  discernment,  and  of  moderate  characters,  were  of 
opinion,  that  none  of  these  sects  were  to  be  adhered  to  in 
all  matters,  but  that  it  was  rather  wise  to  choose  and  ex- 
tract out  of  each  of  them  such  tenets  and  doctrines  as 
were  good  and  reasonable,  and  to  abandon  and  reject  the 
rest.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  form  of  philosophy  in 
Egypt,  and  principally  at  Alexiandria,  which  was  called 
the  eclectic,  whose  founder,  according  to  some,  was  Pota- 
mon,  an  Alexandrian,  though  this  opmion  is  not  without 
its  difficulties.  It  appears  manifestly  from  the  testimony  of 
Philo  the  Jew,  who  was  himself  one  of  this  sect,  that  this 
philosophy  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  Alexandria,  when 
our  Saviour  was  upon  the  earth.  The  eclectics,  held  Plato 
in  the  highest  esteem,  though  they  made  no  scruple  ta  join 
with  his  doctrines,  whatever  they  thought  conformable  to 
reason  in  the  tenets  and  opinions  of  the  other  philoso- 
phers.*" 

XXVI.  The  attentive  reader  will  easily  conclude,  from 
The  we  of  the  *^®  ®^^^  vicw  th?it  we  havc  here  given  of  the 
Sf^Er^  '  *  miserable,  state  of  the  world  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
*  ^^''  that  mankind,  in  this  period  of  darkness  and  cor- 
ruption, stood  highly  in  need  of  some  divine  teacher  to 
convey  to  the  mind  true  and  certain  principles  of  religion 
and  wisdom,  and  to  recall  wandering  mortals  to  the  sub- 
lime paths  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  consideration  of  this 
wretched  condition  of  mankind  will  be  also  singularly  use- 
ful to  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
advantages,  the  comforts,  and  the  support,  which  the  sub- 
lime doctrines  of  Christianity  are  so  proper  to  administer 
in  every  state,  relation,  and  circumstance  of  life.    A  set  of 

i  There  U  an  ample  account  of  the  defects  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  a  work,  en- 
titled, Defitua  dis  Peres  aeeuees  de  PhioiUsme^  par  Franc.  Baltas ;  but  ther«  is  more 
learning  than  accuracy  in  that jperformance. 

k  See  God  of  Olearius,  D$  PhUosopkia  Eelectica,  Jac.  Brucker,  and  others.        , 
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miserable  and  unthinking  creatures  treat  with  negligence, 
nay  sometimes  with  contempt,  the  reH^on  of  Jesus,  not 
considering  that  they  are  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  good 
things  which  they  so  ungratefully  enjoy- 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING     THE    CIVIL   AND   RELIGIOUS    STATE   OF    THE   JEWISH   NATION 
AT   THE   BIRTH    OF   CHRIST. 

I.  Thk  state  of  the  Jews  was  not  much  better  than  that 
of  the  other  nations  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appear-  ^^  jew, 
ance  in  the  world.  They  were  governed  by  He-  ^Z^S^^^ 
rod,  who  was  himself  a  tributary  to  the  Roman  ^'*•'• 
people.  This  prince  was  sumamed  the  Great,  surely  from 
no  other  circumstance  than  the  greatness  of  his  vices,  and 
his  government  was  a  yoke  of  the  most  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive kind.  By  a  cruel,  suspicious,  and  overbearing 
temper,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  aversion  of  all,  not  ex- 
ceptmg  those  who  lived  upon  his  bounty.  By  a  mad  lux- 
ury and  an  affectation  of  magnificence  far  above^his  for- 
tune, together  with  the  most  profuse  and  immoderate  lar- 
gesses, he  exhausted  the  treasures  of  that  miserable  naflion. 
Under  his  administration,  and  by  his  means,  the  Roman 
luxury  was  received  in  Palestine,  accompanied  with  the 
worst  vices  of  that  licentious  people.'  In  a  word,  Judea, 
governed  by  Herod,  groaned  under  all  that  corruption, 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  authority  and  the  ex- 
ample of  a  prince,  who,  though  a  Jew  in  outward  profes- 
sion, was,  io  point  of  morals  and  practice,  a  contemner  of 
all  laws  human  and  divine. 

II.  After  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  the  Romans  divided 
the  government  of  Palestine  between  his  sons.  Tbe«ti.i«of 
In  this  division  the  one  half  of  Judea  was  civen  fheXlm'of 
to  Archelaus,  with  the  title  of  exarch ;  and  the  '**'^ 
other  was  divided  between  his  two  brothers,  Antipas  and 
Philip.     Archelaus  was  a  corrupt  and  vf^icked  prince,  and 
followed  the  example  of  his  father's  crimes  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  Jews,  grown  weary  of  his  iniquitous  admi- 

1  See  on  this  subject^  Christ.  Noldli  Historia  Idumaa,  which  is  annexed  to  Htver- 
camp's  edition  of  Jostphus,  vol.  ii.  p.  333.  See  also  Basnage,  Hkioirt  dis  Jvtfty  tom.  i. 
part  i.  p.  27.  Noris,  CenoUtph,  Piam,  Prideauz,  HUt&ry  of  tkt  Jews.  Cellariuf,  his 
Historia  fiendumy  in  the  first  part  of  his  Academical  Dissertations,  p.  ^07  ;  and  shore 
ally  Josephus  the  Jeivish  historian.  ^ 
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nistration,  laid  their  complaints  and  grievances  before 
Augustus,  who  delivered  them  from  their  oppressor,  by 
banishing  him  from  his  dominions,  about  ten  years  after 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  kingdom  of  this  de- 
throned prince  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and 
added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  Jews,  whose  heaviest  calamities 
were  owing  to  this  change,  and  whose  final  destructi6n 
was  its  undoubted  effect  in  the  appointment  of  Providence. 

III.  However  severe  the  authority  was,  which  the  Ro- 
T^ecjumj.  mans  exercised  over  the  Jews,  yet  it  did  not  ex- 
IZ^xhl  *"  tend  to  the  entire  suppression  of  all  their  civil 
tipn.  and  religious  privileges.  The  Jews  were,  m 
some  measure,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  they 
were  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  the  religion  they  had  re- 
ceivea  from  the  glorious  founder  of  their  church  and  state. 
The  administration  of  religious  ceremonies  was  committed 
as  before,  to  the  high-priest  and  to  the  sanhedrim ;  to  the 
former  of  whom  the  order  of  the  priests  and  Levites  was 
in  the  usual  subordination;  and  the  form  of  outward 
worship,  except  in  a  very  few  points  had  suffered  no  visi- 
ble change.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
express  the  inquietude  and  disgust,  the  calamities  and  vex- 
ations which  this  unhappy  nation  suffered  from  the  pre- 
senceofthe  Romans,  wnoin  their  religion  obliged  them  to 
look  upon  as  a  polluted  and  idolatrous  people,  and  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  from  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of 
the  pretors,  and  the  frauds  and  extortions  of  the  publicans. 
So  that  all  things  considered,  their  condition,  who  lived 
under  the  government  of  the  other  sons  of  Herod,  was 
much  more  supportable  than  the  state  of  those,  who  were 
inimediately  subject  to  the  Roman  jurisdiction. 

%y.  It  was  not,  however,  from  the  Romans  alone,  that 
TiievcuUmi- the  calamities  of  this  miserable  people  proceeded. 
brtbTp^rkfl?  Their  own  rulers  multiplied  their  vexations,  and 
SfeJewSi***^  hindered  them  from  enjoying  any  little  comforts 
nation.  j|^j^|.  yy^j^Q  i^ft  tQ  them  by  the  Roman  magistrates. 
The  leaders  of  the  people,  and  the  chief  priests,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Josephus,  profligate  wretches, 
who  had  purchased  their  places  by  bribes,  or  by  acts  of 
iniquity,  and  who  maintained  their  ill  acquired  authority 
by  the  most  fla^tious  and  abominable  crimes.  The  sub- 
ordinate and  interior  members  were  infected  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  head ;  the  priests,  and  those  who  possessed 
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any  shadow  of  authority,  were  become  dissolute  and 
abandoned  to  the  highest  degree ;  while  the  multitude  set 
on  by  these  corrupt  examples,  ran  headlong  into  every 
sort  of  iniquity,  an(l  by  their  endless  seditions,  robberies, 
and  extortions,  armed  against  them  both  the  justice  of  God, 
and  the  vengeance  of  men. 

V.  Two  religions  flourished  at  this  time  in  Palestine,  viz. 
the  Jewish  and  the  Samaritan,  whose  respective 
followers  beheld  those  of  the  opposite  sect  with  TSiJlSrliSch 
the  utmost  aversion.    The  Jewisli  religion  stands  iS^Sfe 
exposed  to  our  view  in  the  books  of  the  Old  ""'**'»^' 
Testament;  but  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  it  had 
lost  much  of  its  original  nature,  and  of  its  primitive  as- 
pect.   Errors  of  a  very  pernicious  kind   had  infected 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  the  more  learned  part 
of  the.  nation  were   divided  upon  points  of  the  highest 
consequence.    All  looked  for  a  deliverer,  but  not  for 
such  an  one  as  God  had  promised.    Instead  of  a  meek  and 
spiritual  Saviour,  they  expected  a  formidable  and  warlike 
prince,to  break  ofTtheir  chains,  and  set  them  at  liberty  from 
the  Roman  yoke.  All  regarded  the  whole  of  religion,  as  con- 

.  sisting  in  the  rites  appointed  by  Moses,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  external  acts  of  duty  toward  the  Gentiles. 
They  were  all  horribly  unanimous  in  excluding  from  the 
hopes  of  eternal  life  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  ; 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  odious  system,  they  treated 
them  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  inhumanity,  when  any 
occasion  was  offered  them.  And  beside  these  corrupt  and 
vicious  principles,  there  prevailed  among  them  several 
absurd  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  invisible  powers,  magic,  &c.  which  they  had  part- 
ly brought  with  them  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
partly  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Arabians, 
who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood. 

VI.  Religion  bad  not  a  better  tiate  among  the  learned 
than  among  the  multitude.  The  supercilious  Amimo 
doctors,  who  vaunted  their  profound  knowledge  IZZV^*" 
of  the  law,  and  their  deep  science  in  spiritual 
and  divine  things,  were  constantly  showing  their 
fallibility  and  their  ignorance  by  their  religious  differences, 
and  were  divided  into  a  great  variety  of  sects.  Of  these 
sects  three  have  in  a  great  measure,  eclipsed  the  rest,  both 
by  the  number  of  their  adherents,  and  also  by  the  weight 
and  authority  which    they  acquired.    These  were  the 
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Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes.""  Therein 
frequent  mention  made  of  the  two  former  in  the  sacred 
writings ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  and  doctrines  of 
the  latter  is  to  be  derived  &om  Josep^us,  Philo,  and  other 
historians.  These  three  illustrious  sects  agreed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion,  while  at 
the  same  time,  they  were '  involved  in  endless  disputes 
upon  points  of  the  highest  importance,  and  about  matters 
in  which  the  salvation  of  mankind  was  directly  concern- 
ed ;  and  their  controversies  could  not  but  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  rude  and  illiterate  multitude,  as  every  one 
must  easily  perceive. 
VII.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here  some  of  the 

?irincipsll  matters  that  were  debated  among  these 
„„.-....-..  amous  sects.  One  of  the  main  points  of  con- 
Il^'n  vli^'to^  troversy  was  ;  whether  the  written  law  ahme 
«»>««•;  was  of  divine  authority.  The  Pharisees  added  to 
this  law  another  which  had  been  received  by  oral  tradition. 
This  the  Sadducees  and  Essenes  rejected  as  of  no  autho- 
rity, and  adhered  to  the  voritten  law  as  the  only  divine  rule 
of  obedience.  They  differed  also  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  true  sense  of  the  law.  For  while  the  Phari- 
sees attributed  to  the  sacred  text  a  double  sense,  one  of 
which  was  obvious,  regarding  only  the  words^  and  another 
mysterious,  relating  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  things 
expressed ;  and  while  the  Sadducees  maintained  that  no- 
thing further  was  delivered  by  the  law,  than  that  which  was 
contained  in  the  signification  of  the  words;  the  Essenes, 
at  least  the  greatest  part  of  that  sect,  entertained  an  opi- 
nion different  from  both  ot  these.  They  asserted,  in  their 
jargon,  that  the  words  of  the  law  were  absolutely  void  of 
all  power,  and  that  the  things  expressed  by  them,  were 
the  images  of  holy  and  celestial  objects.  These  litigious 
subtilties  and  unintelligible  wrangUngs,  about  the  nature 
and  sense  of  the  divine  word,  were  succeeded  by  a  contro- 
versy of  the  greatest  moment,  concerning  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  the  law,  particularly  with  respect  to  their 
extent.  The  Pharisees  were  of  opinion,  that  these  re  warcJs 
and  punishments  extended  both  to  tl>e  soul  and  body, 
and  that    their  duration    was    prolonged    beyond  tlie 

m  Beside  these  more  illostrious  sects,  there  were  seyeral  of  inferior  note,  which  pre- 
vailed among  tbc  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appdarance.  The  Herodians  are  men- 
tioned by  the  saered  writers,  the  Gaulonites  by  Jo^sephiis,  and  others  by  Epiphanius  and 
Hegesippus  in  Eusebiua  \  nor  is  it  rational  to  look  upon  these  sects  as  fictitious. 
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Umits  of  this  transitory  state.  The  Sadducees  assigned  to 
them  the  same  period  that  concludes  this  mortal  life* 
The  Essenes  differed  from  both ;  and  maintained  that  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments  extended  to  the  soul  alone, 
and  not  to  the  body,  which  they  considered  as  a  mass  of 
malignant  matter,  and  as  the  prison  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

VIII.  These  differences,  in  matters  of  such  vast  conse- 
quence, between  the  three  famous  sects  above  ^^  „^,^^ 
mentioned,  produced  none  of  those  injurious  and  Jjjlf^*^*^*"- 
malignant  effects,  which  are  too  often  seen  tojj2*ich' 
arise  from  religious  controversies.  But  such  as  "* 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  these  times, 
will  not  be  so  far  deceived  by  this  specious  appearance  of 
moderation,  as  to  attribute  it  to  noble  or  generous  princi- 
ples. They  will  look  through  the  fair  outside,  and. see 
that  their  mutual  fears  of  each  other  were  the  latent  rea- 
son of  this  apparent  charitv  and  mutual  forbearance. 
The  Sadducees  enjoyed  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 

freat.  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hant^  were  extremely 
igh  in  the  esteem  of  the  multitude.  And  hence  they 
were  both  secured  against  the  attempts  of  each  other,  and 
lived  in  peace,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  re- 
li^ous  sentiments.  The  government  of  the  Romans  con- 
tnbuted  also  to  the  maintenance  of  this  mutual  toleration 
and  tranquillity,  as  they  were  ever  readv  to  suppress  and 
j)unish  whatever  had  the  appearance  of  tumult  and  sedi- 
tion. We  may  add  to  all  this,  that  the  Sadducean  prin- 
ciples rendered  that  sect  naturaUy  averse  to  all  sorts  of  al- 
tercation and  tumult.  Libertinism  has  for  its  objects  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  chooses  father  to  slumber  in  the  arms 
of  a  fallacious  security,  than  to  expose  itself  to  the  painful 
activity,  which  is  required  both  in  the  search  and  in  the 
defence  of  truth. 

IX.  The  Essenes  had  little  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the 
other  sects,  as  they  dwelt  generally  in  a  rural  so- 
litude, far  removea  from  the  view  and  commerce  ^^"*^ 
of  men.  This  singular  sect,  which  was  spread  abroad 
through  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
maintained,  that  religion  consisted  wholly  in  contemplation 
and  silence.  By  a  rigorous  abstinence  also,  and  a  va- 
riety of  penitential  exercises  and  mortifications,  which  they 
seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,**  they  endea- 

D  See  the  annotations  of  Holitenius  to  PorpliTry'a  Life  of  Pytbagoraf^^iiMi^ie 
ediUon  publMhed  by  Kuatcr.  ^Qi  ^^^^  byVfCJOglC 
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voured  to  arrive  at  still  higher  degrees  of  perfection  in  vir«- 
tuc  There  prevailed,  however,  amon^  the^  members  of 
this  sect,  a  considerable  difference  both  m  point  of  opinion 
and  discipline.  Some  passed  their  lives  in  a  state  of  ce- 
libacy, and  employed  their  time  in  educating  and  instruct^ 
ing  the  children  of  others.  Others  embraced  the  state  of 
matrimony,  v^hich  they  considered  as  lawful,  when  enter- 
ed into  with  the  sole  design  of  propagating  the  species,  and 
not  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  lust.  Those  of  the  Essenes 
who  ilwelt  in  Syria,  held  the  possibility  of  appeasing  die 
Deity  by  sacrifices,  though  in  a  manner  C[uite  different 
from  that  of  the  Jews ;  by  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
they  had  not  utterly  rejected  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  But  those  who  wandered  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
were  of  very  different  sentiments ;  they  maintained,  that 
no  offering  was  acceptable  to  God  but  that  of  a  serene  and 
composea  mind,  addicted  to  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things  ;  and  it  is  manifest  from  hence,  that  they  looked 
upon  the  law  of  Moses  as  an  allegorical  sj^stem  of  spiritual 
and  mvsterious  truths,  and  renounced  in  its  explication  all 
regard  to  the  outward  letter." 

X.  The  Thei-apeutae,  of  whom  Philo  the  Jew  makes  par*- 
The  Them,  ticular  mcutiou  in  his  treatise  concerning  cantem^ 
^"'*  plative  life^  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  this  sect.  From  this  notion  arose  the  division  of  the 
Essenes  into  theoretical  and  practicaL  The  former  of 
these  were  wholly  devoted  to  contemplation,  and  are  the 
same  with  the  Tberapeutae ;  while  the  latter  employed  a 

Eart  of  their  time  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  active 
fe.  Whether  this  division  be  accurate  or  not,  is  a  matter 
which  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  But  I  see  no* 
thing  in  the  laws  or  manners  of  the  Therapeutse,  that  should 
lead  us  to  consider  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Essenes ;  nor 
indeed  has  Philo  asserted  any  such  thing.  There  may  have 
been,  surely,  many  other  fanatical  tribes  among  the  Jews^ 
beside  that  of  the  Essenes ;  i^or  should  a  resemblance  of 

Erinciples  always  induce  us  to  make  a  coalition  of  sects.  It  is 
owever,  certain,  that  the  Therapeutae  were  neither  Chris* 
tians  nor  Egyptians,  as  some  have  erroneously  imagined. 
They  were  undoubtedly  Jews ;  nay,  they  gloried  in  that 
tide,  and  styled  themselves,  with  particular  affectation,  the 
true  disciples  of  Moses,  though  their  maimer  of  life  was 

o  See  MoBheim'fl  obeervattofii  on  a  imall  treatise  of  the-  leatnecl  Cctdifortli'f  c(m~ 
earning  the  true  notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  l>.  4.  ^  . 
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tequaUj  repugnant  to  the  institutions  of  that  great  lawgiver 
and  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and  showed  them  to  be 
a  tribe  of  melancholy  and  wrongheaded  enthusiasts.^ 

XI.  None  of  these  sects,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  the  in- 
terests ofreal  and  true  piety  at  heart  J  nor  were  .^  ^^^ 
their  principles  and  discipline  at  all  adapted  to  the  Jj^'nj^^ 
advancement  of  pure  and  substantial   virtue. 

The  Pharisees  courted  popular  applause  by  a  vain  osten-* 
tation  of  pretended  sanctity,  and  an  austere  method  of 
living,  while  in  realitv  they  Were  strangers  to  true  holiness, 
and  were  inwardly  defiled  with  the  most  criminal  disposi- 
tions, with  which  our  Saviour  frequently  reproaches  tnem. 
They  also  treated  with  more  veneration  the  command- 
ments and  traditions  of  men,  than  the  sacred  precepts  and 
laws  of  God.**  The  Sadducees,  by  denying  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  removed,  at  once^  the  most 
powerful  incentives  to  virtue,  and  the  most  effectual  re- 
straints upon  vice,  and  thus  gave  new  vigour  to  every 
sinful  passion,  and  a  full  encouragement  to  the  indulgence 
of  everj-  irregular  desire.  As  to  the  Essenes,  they  were  a 
fanatical  and  superstitious  tribe,  who  placed  religion  in  ^ 
certain  sort  of  seraphic  indolence,  and,  looking  upon  piety 
to  God  as  incompatible  with  any  social  attachment  to  men^ 
dissolved,  by  this  pernicious  doctrine,  all  the  great  bonds 
of  humatf  society. 

XII.  While  then  such  darkness,  such  errors  ^nd  dissen- 
iions  prevailed  among  those,  who  assumed  the        ^ 
character  and  authority  of  persons  distinguished  ^Mak^n 
by  their  superior  sanctity  and  wisdom,  it  will  not  !!S?S2!ra^' 
be  difficult  to  imagine,  how  totally  corrupt  the  ^^ 
religion  and  morals  of  the  multitude  must  have  beeUi* 
They  were  accordingly,  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  ig- 
norance .of  Grod,  and  of  divine  things ;  and  had  no  notion 
of  any  other  way  of  rendering  themselves  acceptable  to 
the  supreme  Being>  than  by  sacrifices,  Washings,  and  the 
other  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Hence  proceeded  that  dissolution  of  manners^,  and  that 
profligate  wickedness^  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
during  Christ's  ministry  upon  earth.    And  hence  the 
Divine*  Saviour  compares  that  people  to  a  flock  of  sheep^ 

p  The  ]irinctpa]  Writers,  wbo  have  given  accounts  ofthe  Theraputc,  are  mentioned 
by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius  in  the  inh  chapter  of  his  £4ix  Salutaris  EvmgilH  tolo  orbi  e««- 

^  Matt,  ixiii.  IS,  14,  &t.  °  9' '^^^  ^y  ^0^§ ^^ 
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which  wandered  without  a  shepherd ;  and  their  doctors  to 
men,  who,  though  deprived  themselves  of  sight,  yet  pre- 
tended to  show  the  way  to  others/ 

XIII.  To  all  these  corruptions,  both  in  point  of  doctrine 

and  practice,  which  reined  among  the  Jews  at 
2ww2i^!!"'  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  we  may  add  the  at- 
am"ng*'SS^  tachment  wUch  mauY  of  thcm  discovcred  to  the 
^^'  tenets  of  the  oriental  philosophy  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabbala^ 
which  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  thence.    That  con- 

^  siderable  numbers  of  the  Jews  had  imbided  the  errors  of 
thisfantastic  system,  appearsevidently,  both  from  the  books 

V  of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Christian  church  ;^  and  it  is  also  certain,  that  many  of 
the  Gnostic  sects  were  founded  by  Jews.  Those  among 
that  degenerate  people,  who  adopted  this  chimerical  phi'- 
losophy,  must  have  differed  vastly  from  the  rest.in  their 
opinions  concerning  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
origin  of  the  world,  the  character  and  doctrine  of  Moses, 
and  the  nature  and  ministry  of  the  Messiah ;  since  they 
maintained,  that  the  Creator  of  this  world  was  a  being  dif- 
ferent from  the  Supreme  Gpd,  and  that  his  dominion  over 
the  human  race  was  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Messiah. 
Every  one  must  see  that  this  enormous  system  was  fruitful 
of  errors,  destructive  of  the  very  foundations  of  Judaism. 

XIV.  If  any  part  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  less  disfigured 
Tbe  «x!en»i  ^^d  corrupted  than  the  rest,  it  was  certain^  the 
uSrSfrrS^-  form  of  external  worship  which  was  established 
vainri?«Jnd  by  tho  lawof  Mosps.  Ana  yet  many  learned  men 
bumaninven.  j^^^^^  obsorvod,  (hat  sL  ^rcat  variety  of  rites  were 

introduced  into  the  service  of  the  temple,  of  which 
no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings.  The  in- 
stitution of  these  additional  ceremonies  was  manifestly 
owing  to  those  changes  and  revolutions,  which  rendered 
the  Jews  more  conversant  with  the  nations  round  about 
them,  than  they  had  formerly  been.  For  when  they  saw  . 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  were 
taken  with  several  of  the  ceremonies  that  were  used  in 
the  worship  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  them  in  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and  add  them 
as  an  ornament  to  the  rites  which  they  had  received  by 
divine  appointment.' 

t  Matt.  X.  6.  XV.  24, 25.  Jobn  ix.  39.  Digitized  by  CjOO^IC 

s  Sde  Job.  Chr.  Wolf.  Biblioth,  Ehraiea^  rol.  ii.  lib.  vH.  cap.  1.  §  ix.  p.  206. 
t  See  tbe  learned  work  of  Spencer,  De  Ugibw  HtircMnm,  /in  the  4tb  book,  of 
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XV.  But  whence  such  enormous  degrees  of  corruption 
in  that  very  nation  which  God  had,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  separated  from  an  idolatrous  world  to  be  J,^J^\^ 
the  depository  of  divine  truth?  Various  causes  a"d**^,';jr,  ' 
may  be  assigned,  in  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  l^^Jiiggr;*' 
account  of  this  matter.  First,  it  is  certain,  that  ^*""- 
the  ancestors  of  those  Jews,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  had  brought  from  Chaldea,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  many  extravagant  and  idle  fancies,  which  were 
utterly  unknown  to  the  original  fdunders  of  the  nation." 
The  conquest  of  Asia,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  also 
an  event  from 'which  we  may  date  a  new  accession  of 
errors  to  the  Jewish  system ;  since,  in  consequence  of  that 
revolution,  the  manners  and  opinionsof  the  Greeks  began  to 
spread  themselves  amon^  the  Persians,  Syrians,  Arabians, 
and  likewise  among  the  Jews,  who,  before  that  period,  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  letters  and  philosophy.  We 
may  further  rank  among  the  causes  that  contributed  to 
corrupt  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Jews,  their  voya- 
ges into  the  adjacent  countries,  especially  Egypt  and  Phe- 
nicia,  in  pursuit  of  wealth.  For  with  the  treasures  of  these 
corrupt  and  superstitious  nations,  they  brought  home  also 
their  pernicious  errors,  and  their  idle  fictions,  which  were 
imperceptibly  blended  with  their  religious  system.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit,  in  this  enumeration,  the  pestilential  in- 
fluence of  the  wicked  reigns  of  Herod  and  his  sons,  and 
the  enormous  instances  of  idolatry,  error,  and  licentious- 
ness, which  this  unhappy  people  had  constantly  before  their 
eyes  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ors and  soldiers,  which  no  doubt  contributed  mucn  to  the 
progress  of  their  national  superstition  and  corruption  of 
manners.  We  might  add  here  many  more  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  illustrate  further  the  matter  under  conside- 
ration ;  but  these  will  be  readily  suggested  to  such  as  have 
the  least  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  history  from  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees. 

XVI.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  observation,  that  corrupted 
as  the  Jews  ^ere  with  the  errors  and  superstitions  j^^^u  tw. 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  still  preserved  a  K^ton,  wme 
zealous  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  '^^^"ii  !• 
extremely  careful  that  it  should  not  suffer  any  di-  ^^"^"^ 

which  he  treala  expressly  of  those  Hebrew  rites  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Gentile 
worship,  ToL  iL  p.  1086,  edition  oC  Cambridge. 

a  See  Gale's  obserrations  on  Jamblichus,  Dt  MytteriU  Egyptionm^  p..  206,  Josephus 
acknowledges  the  sam^  thing  in  hia  J^twUh  *^Hqt(iHtSf  book  iii.  chap.  vii.  §  9, 
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minution  of  its  credit  or  lose  any  the  least  decree  of  thafc 
veneration,  that  was  due  to  its  divine  authority.  Hence 
synagogues  wereerect'ed  throughout  the  province  of  Judea» 
in  which  the  people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship,  and  to  hear  their  doctors  interpret  and  explain  the 
holy  Scriptures.  There  were,  beside,  in  the  more  populous 
towns,  public  schools,  in  which  learned  men  were  appoint- 
ed to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  knawledge  of  divine  tnings^ 
and  also  in  other  branches  of  science.*'  And  it  is  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  these  institutions  contributed  to  maintain 
the  law  in  its  [primitive  authority,  and  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  abounding  iniquity, 
xvij.  The  Samaritans,  who  celebrated  divine  worship 
TiifSftma.  in  the  temple  that  was  built  on  mount  t^erizim, 
ritaos.  i^y  under  the  burden  of  the  same  evils  that  op- 
pressed the  Jews,  with  whom  they  lived  in  the  bitterest  en- 
mity, and  were  also,  like  them,  highly  instrumental  in  in- 
creasing their  own  calamities.  We  learn  firom  the  most 
authentic  histories  of  those  times,  that  the  Samaritans, 
suffered  as  much  as  the  Jews,  from  troubles  and  divi- 
sions fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  factious  spirits,  though; 
their  religiaus  sects  were  yet  less  numerous  than  those  of 
the  latter.  Their  religion,  also,  was  much  more  corrupted 
than  that  of  the  Jews,  as  Christ  himself  declares  in  his 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  though  it  ap- 
pears, at  the  same  time»  that  their  notions  concerning  the 
offices  and  ministry  of  the  Messiah,  were  much  more  just 
and  conformable  to  truth  than  those  vAiich  were  entertained, 
at  Jerusalem.'  Upon  the  whole  it  is  certain,  that  the  Sa^ 
maritans  mixed  the  profane  errors  of  the  Gentiles,  with, 
the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Jews,  and  were  excessively 
corrupted  by  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  pagan  nationss'^ 

w  See  Camp.  Vitring^,  De  synagoga  xtttrty  lib.  iit.  cap.  t.  p.  667,  and  lib.  i.  cap.  v«. 
p.  133.  vU.  p.  166.  ♦  •  ' 

*  tCP  X  Cbrist  insiDuates,  on  tbe  contrary,  in  tbe  strongest  manner,  the  superioritj 
of  the  Jewish  worship  to  that  of  the  Samaritans,  John  iv.  22.  See  also  on  this  head, 
2  Kings  ivii.  29.  Tbe  passage  to  which  Dr.  Mosbeim  refers  as  a  proof  that  the  Sama-' 
ritknsliad  jiiater  notions  of  the  Messiah  thaa  the  Jews,  is  the  85th  Terse  of  the  chapter 
of  St.  John  already  cited,  where  the  woman  of  Samaria  says  to  Jesns,  /  know  thai  Mes- 
siah €omeihy  vohiek  is  called  Christ ;  when  he  is  cdhu,  he  wtl  tdlu$  all  thmgt.  Bat  this 
passage  seems  much  too  vague  to  justify  thjQ  conclusion  of  our  learned  bbtorian.  Beside, 
the  confession  of  one  person,  who  may  possibly  have  had  some  singular  and  extraordi- 
nary adrantt^es,  is  not  a  proof  that  tbe  nation  in  genei^l  entertained  the  same  senti- 
ments, especially  since  we  know  iiat  the  Samaritans  bad  corrupted  the  serrice  of  God, 
by  a  profane  mixture  of  the  grossest  idolatries. 

y  Those  who  desire  an  exact  account  of  the  principal  authors  that  have  written  eon« 
(^erning  the  Samaritans,  will  find  it  in  the  learned  work  of  Jo.  Qottlob  Carpa^OTius,  enti-. 
^ed,^  Cn'tka,  8,  VeU  Tciltm,  part  ii.  cap.  ir.  p.  695.  Digitized  by  2 
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XVIII.  The  Jews  multiplied-  so  prodigiously,  that  the 
narrow  bounds  of  Palestine  were  no  longer  suffix 
cient  to  contain  them.  They  poured,  therefore,,  S.^S!!!foS[ 
their  increasing  numbers  into  the  neighbouring  **^  P"*"^"*- 
countries,  and  that  with  such  rapidity,  that  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  there  was  scarcely  a  province  in  the  empire, 
where  they  were  not  found  carrying  on  commerce,  and 
exercising  other  lucrajtive  arts.  They  were  maintained  in 
foreign  countries  against  injurious  treatment  and  violence, 
by  the  special  edicts  and  protection  of  the  magistrates  ;* 
and  this,  indeed,  was  absolutely  necessary,  smce  in  most 
places,  the  remarkable  difference  of  their  religion  and 
manners,  from  those  of  the  other  nations,  exposed  them  to 
the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  ignoi*ant  and  bigoted 
multitude.  All  this  appears  to  have  been  most  singularly^ 
and  wisely  directed  by  tne  adorable  hand  of  an  interposing 
Providence,  to  the  end  that  this  people,  which  was  the  sole 
depository  of  the  true  religion  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
one  Supreme  God,  being  spread  abroad  through  the  whole 
earth,  might  be  every  where,  by  their  example,  a  reproach 
to  superstition,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  check  it,, 
and  tniis  prepare  the  way  for  that  yet  fuller  discovery  of 
divine  truth,  which  was  to  shine  upon  the  world  from  the 
ministry  and  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 


CHAPTER  UI. 

CONCERNIHO   THB  LIF£  AND   ACTIONS   OP  JE8VS  CHRIST. 

I.  The  errors  and  disorders  that  we  have  now  been 
considering,  required  something  far  above  human  Thebmhof 
wisdom  and  power  to  dispel  and  remove  them,  ^""•ch'^i. 
^nd  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  miserable  state  to  which 
they  were  reduced  ly  them.  Therefore  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  the,  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  Son  of  God  de- 
scended upon  earth,  and,  taking  upon  him  the  human  na- 
ture, appeared  to  men  under  the  sublime  characters  of  an 
infallible  teacher,  an'  all  sufficient  mediator,  and  a  spirit* 
ual  and  immortal  king.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Beth- 
lehem, in  the  land  of  Palestine.  The  year  in  which  it 
happened,  "has  not  hitherto  been  fixed  with  certainty,  not* 

z  See  tbe  accouat  published  at  Leyden,  1718,  by  Jataes  Gronoyius,  of  tbe  Roman  and 
Asiatie  edicts  in  fayour  of  the  Jews,  allowing  them  the  fnt  and  secure  exercise  of  thfir^ 
ireli^on  throughout  all  the  citie»  of  the  Lesser  A^a. 
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withstanding  the  deep  and  laborious  researches  of  the 
learned  on  that  matter.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
this,  when  we  consider  that  the  first  Christians  laboured  un- 
der the  same  difficulties^  and  were  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions, concerning  the  time  of  Christ's  birth.'  That  which  . 
appears  most  probable,  i^,  that  it  happened  about  a  year 
and  six  months  before  the  death  of  Herod,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  748  or  749.**  The  uncertainty,  however,  of  this 
point  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  We  know  that  the 
sun  of  Righteousness  has  snone  upon  the  world.  And, 
though  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  period  in  which  he  arose, 
this  will  not  hinder  us  from  enjoying  the  direction  and  in- 
fluence of  his  vital  and  salutary  beams. 

II.  Four  inspired  writers,  who  have  transmitted  to  us 

an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ, 
P^T«Sfcbrin  mention  particularly  his  birth,  his  lineage,  his 
fanly  wd  '"*"  family,  and  his  parents ;  but  they  say  very  little 
^"■'^  conceiving  bis  infancy  and  his  earlier  youth. 
Not  long  after  his  birth,  he  was  conducted  by  his  parents 
into  Egypt,  that  he  might  be  there  out  of  the  reach  of 
Herod's  crueltv.*"  When  he  was  but  twelve  years  old,  he 
disputed,  in  the  temfple,  with  the  most  learned  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  concerning  the  sublime  truths  of  religion. 
And  the  rest  of  his  life,  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
was  spent  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  condition,  and 
consecrated^  to  the  duties  of  filial  obedience.*^  This  is  all 
that  the  Avisdom  of  God  has  permitted ,  us  to  know,  with 
certainty,  of  Christ,  before  he  entered  upon  his  public 
ministry  ;  nor  is  the  story  of  his  having  followed  the  trade 
of  his  adopted  father  Joseph  built  upon  any  sure  founda- 
tion. There  have  been,  indeed,  several  writers  who  cither 
through  the  levity  of  a  wanton  imagination,  or  with  a  de- 
sign to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  have  in- 
vented a  series  of  the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous 
fables,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  this  obscure  part  of 
the  Saviour's  life.* 

III.  Jesus  began  his  public  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year 

of  his  age;  and  to  render  it  more  solemn  and 
roSi?onhi  affecting  to  the  Jews,  a  man,  whose  name  was 
Meismh.       John,  thc  son  of  a  Jewish  priest,  a  person  of 

ft  The  learned  John  Albert  Fabricias  has  collected  all  the  opinions  of  the  learned  con- 
cerning the  year  of  Christ's  birth,  in  his  BiMiograph,  JhUiqwer,  cap.  rii*  §2.  p.  187. 
b  Matt.  iii.  2,  &c.    John  i.  23,  &c.  ^ 

c  Matt.  ii.  13.  d  Lukeii.  51,  52.      Qo0.qIc 

e  See  the  account  which  the  above  mentioned  Albert  Fabricius  has  gi?ra Vrtb«srro« 
mantic  triflers,  in  his  Codex  JpocryphiS,  Jf,  7.  torn.  i. 
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great  gravity  also,  and  much  respected  on  account  of  the 
austere  dignity  of  bis  life  and  manners,  was  commanded 
by  God  to  proclaim  to  the  people  the  coming  of  the  M^s• 
siab,  that  had  been  promised  to  their  fathers.  This  extra- 
ordinary man  called  nimself  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Filled  with  a  holy  zeal  and  a  divine  fervour,  he  cried 
aloud  to  the  Jewish  nation  to  depart  from  their  transgres- 
sions, and  to  purify  their  hearts,  that  they  might  thus  par- 
tsJce  of  the  blessings,  which  the  Son  of  God  was  now 
come  to  offer  to  the  world.  The  exhortations  of  this  re- 
sipectable  messenger  were  not  without  effect ;  and  those 
who,  moved  by  his  solemn  admonitions,  had  formed  the 
)-esolutlon  of  correcting  their  evil  dispositions  and  amend- 
ing their  lives,  were  initiated  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer  by  the  ceremony  of  immersion  or  baptism.^ 
Christ  himself,  before  he  began  his  ministry,  desired  to  be 
solemnly  baptized  by  John,  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that 
he  might  not,  in  any  point,  neglect  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  Jewish  law. 

IV.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  particular  de- 
tail of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  Tb«Hre  or 
Christians  must  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  ^^^ 
them.  They  must  Know,  that,  during  the  space  of  three 
years,  and  amid  the  deepest  trials  of  affliction  and  dis- 
tress, he  instructed  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  will  and  coun- 
sels of  the  Most  High,  and  omitted  nothing,  in  the  course 
of  lus  ministry,  that  could  contribute  eiwer  to  gain  the 
multitude,  or  to  charm  the  wise.  Every  one  knows,  that 
his  life  was  a  continued  scene  of  the  most  perfect  sanctity^ 
and  the  purest  and  most  active  virtue ;  not  only  without 
spot,  but  also  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  And  it  is 
also  well  known,  that  by  miracles  of  the  most  stupendous 
kind,  and  not  more  stupendous  than  salutary  and  benefi- 
cent, he  displayed  to  the  universe  the  truth  of  that  religion 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  above,  and  demonstrated 
the  reality  of  his  divine  commission  in  the  most  illustrious 
manner. 

V.  As  this  divine  religion  was  to  be  propagated  to  the 
utmost  ends  of  the  earlh,  it  was  necessary  that  Tbeeieetio? 
Christ  should  choose  a  certain  number  of  persons,  J^'*^  C  u^ 
to  accompany  him  constantly  through  the  whole  *^**^p***- 
course  of  his  ministry ;  that  tnus  they  might  be  faithful  and 
respectable  witnesses  of  the  sanctity  pf  his  life,  and  the 

f  Matt.  iU.  6.    Jolm  i  22. 
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grandeur  of  his  miracles,  to  the  remotest  nations ;  and  also 
transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  a  genuine  account  of  his  sub- 
iiqie  doctrines,  and  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  gospel 
dispensation.  Therefore  Jesus  chose,  out  of  the  multitude 
that  attended  his  discourses,  twelve  persons,  whom  he  se- 
parated from  the  rest  by  the  name  of  Apostles.  These  men 
were  illiterate,  poor,  and  of  mean  extraction,  and  such 
alone  were  truly  proper  to  answer  the  views  of  the  divine 
Saviour.  He  avoided  making  use  of  the  ministry  of  per- 
sons endowed  with  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  birth,  or 
enriched  with  the  treasures  of  eloquence  and  learning, 
lest  the  fruits  of  this  embassy,  and  the  progress  of  the  Gos- 

?el,  should  be  attributed  to  human  ana  natural  causes.^ 
i'hese  apostles  were  sent  but  once  to  preach  to  the  Jews 
during  tne  life  of  Christ.''  He  chose  to  keep  them  about 
his  own  person,  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  instructed  in 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  That  the  multitude,  however, 
might  not  be  destitute  of  teachers  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  Christ  appointed  lxx  disci^ 
pies  to,  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  life  eternal  throughout 
the  whole  province  of  Judea.'  . 
vx.  The  researches  of  the  learned  have  been  employed 
to  find  out  the  reason  of  Christ's  fixing  the  num- 
urlfTh!^  ber  of  the  apostles  to  iweltey  and  that  of  die  dis- 
BwdtoxT  ciples  to  seventy  ;  and  various  cpnjectures  have 
ttedud^  been  applied  to  the  solution  of  this  question.  But 
^  ^^  since  it  is  manifest,  from  the  words  of  our  Sa^^ 
viour  himself,^  that  he  intended  the  number  of  the  xii 
apostles  as  an  allusion  to  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted^  that  he  was  willing  to  insinuate  by 
this  appointment,  that  he  was  the  supreme  lord  and  high- 
priest  of  these  twelve  tribes,  into  which  the  Jewish  nation 
was  divided.  And  as  the  number  of  disciples  answers 
evidently  to  that  of  senators,  of  whom  the  counsel  of  the 
people,  or  the  sanhedrim,  was  composed,  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  those,  who  think 
that  Christ,  bv  the  choice  of  the  seventy^  designed  to  ad^ 
monish  the  Jews  that  the  authority  of  their  ssmhedrim 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  all* power,  with  respect  to 
religious  matters,  was  vested  in  him  alone. 
VII.  The  ministry  of  the  divine  Saviour  was  confined 

g  1  Cor.  i.  2I4  .         h  Matt.  x.  7.  * 

1  UxU  X.  i.  k  Matt  xix.  26.  Ltike  sxil.  30» 
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to  the  Jews;  noi^  while  he  remained  upon  earth  _._...^ 
did  ha  Dermit  his  apostles  or  disciples  to  extend  J^JiE 
their  labours  beyond  this  disiinguished  nation.i 
At  the  same  time  if  we  consider  the  illustrious  acts  of 
mercy  and  omnipotence,  that  were  performed  by  Christ, 
it  will  be  natum  to  conclude,  that  his  fame  must  have 
bean  very  soon  spread  abroad  in  other  t^oi^ntries.  We 
leani  from  writers  of  no  small  note,  that  Abgarus  kmg  of 
Edessa,  being  seized  with  a  severe  and  daiigerous  illness, 
wrote  to  our  olessed  Lord  to  im{>lore  his  assistance ;  and 
that  Jedus  not  only  sent  him  a  gracious  answer,  but  also 
accompanied  it  with  his  picture,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem 
for  that  pious  prince.""  These  letters  are  still  extant. 
But  they  are  justly  looked  upon  as  fictitious  by  most 
tmters,  who  also  go  yet  farther,  and  treat  the  whole  story 
of  Abgarus  as  entirely  fabulous,  and  unworthy  of 
credit."  I  will  not  pretend  to  assert  the  genumeness  of 
these  letters ;  but  I  see  no  reason  of  sufficient  weight 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  whole  story  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  occasion  to  them.'' 

VIII,    A^reat  number  of  the  Jews,  struck  with  those 
illustrious  marks  of  a  divine  authoritv  and  pow-  The.«cc«s 
er,  that  shone  forth  in  the  ministry  and  actions  of  ^^^^S^!' 
Cittist,  regarded  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  true 
Messiah.    The  rulers  of  the  people^  and  more  especially 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  whose  licentiousness  and 

I  Matt  X.  5,  6.  xr.  24. 

m  Eiueb.  Biat,  Eed.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiiL  p.  21.  Jo.  Albert  Fahric  Codex  ^pocrypkus, 
kV.  T.  ton.  i.  p.  317. 

a  See  Ba8Da£;e,  Histoire  des  Ji^fSf  voL  L  cap.  ztui.  p.  5(K)..  As  also  Tbeopb.  Sigf. 
Bajems,  Atstorta  Edusena  et  {hroena,  lib.  iU.  p.  104.  Jos.  Simon  Assemanus,  BihUtfth. 
OrUnM.  Gtonsitf  VaUemm,  torn.  L  p.  654. 

.  |C3^«  There  is  no  author  who  has  discussed  this  question,  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letters  of  Christ  and  Abgams,  and  the  truth  of  the  whole  story^  with  such 
learning  and  judgment^  as  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  second  TOlume  of  his  excellent 
woric,  entitled,  Ji  new  andfidl  method  (if  seWing  the  canonical  authoriiy  of  the  ^ew  Testa- 
mtnL  Notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  such  celebrated  names  as  Parker,  Care,  and 
Grabe,  in  favour  of  these  letters,  and  the  history  to  which  they  rekte,  Mr.  Jones,  lias 
offered  reasons  to  prove  the  whole  fictitious,  which  seem  unanswerable,  independent  of 
the  antborilies  of  Rivet,  Ghemnitius,  Walthir,  Simon,  Du  Pin,  Wake,  Spanheim,  Fa- 
briehis,  and  Le  Clerc,  which  he  opposes  to  the  three  above  mentioned.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  story  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  before  Eusebius ;  that  it  is  but  little  taken 
notice  of  by  succeeding  writem ;  that  the  whole  affair  was  unknown  to  Chrisf  s  apostles, 
and  to  the  Christians,  their  contemporaries,  as  is  manifest  from  the  early  disputes  about 
the  me^od  of  receiving  Gentile  converts  into  Xhe  church,  which  this  story,  had  it  been 
tme,  must  have  entirely  decided.  As  to  the  letters^  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  their 
spurionsness;  since^if  Christ  had  written  a  letter  to  Abgarus,  it  would  have  been  a 
part  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  would  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  See  Lardner^s  Cotteetion  rfAndenJt  JewUh  md  Heathen  Teetimo^ 
fiOs,  vol.  i.  p.  297,  &c.  It  must  be  observed  in  behalf  of  Eusebiosi  that  he  relatee  this 
•twyjas  d»wn  from  (he  aicbives  of  Edcss^  ^  GoOqIc 

vol..  I.  8  ^  d 
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hypocrisy  he  censured  with  a  noble  and  generous  freedonif 
laboureci  with  success,  by  the  help  of  their  passions,  to 
extinguish  in  their  breasts  the  conviction  .of  his  celestial 
mission ;  or,  at  least,  to  suppress  the  effects  it  was  adapt- 
ed to  produce  upon  their  conduct.  Fearing  also  lest  tjie 
ministry  of  Christ  should  tend  to  diminish  their  credit, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  they  derived  ftom 
the  impious  abuse  of  their  authority  in  religious  matters ; 
they  laid  snares  for  his  life,  which  for  «  considerable  time 
were  without  effect.  They  succeeded  at  length  by  the 
infernal  treason  of  an  apostate  disciple,  by  the  treachery 
of  Judas,  who  discovered  the  retreat  which  his  divine 
master  had  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  meditation  and  re- 

Eose,  and  thus  delivered  him  into  the  merciless  hands  of  a 
rutal  soldiery. 

IX.  In  consequence  of  this,  Jesus  was  first  brought  be^ 
i>«ithof  fore  the  Jewish  high-priest  and  sanhedrim,  before 
^^'^'  whom  he  was  accused  of  having  violated  the  law, 
and  blasphemed  the  majesty  of  God.  Dragged  frojn 
thence  to  the  tribunal  of  Mate  the  Roman  prcetor,  he  was 
there  charged  with  seditious  enterprises,  and  with  treason 
against  Csesar.  Both  these  accusations  were  so  evidently 
fdse  and  destitute  even  of  every  appearance  of  truth,  that 
they  must  have  been  rejected  by  any  judge,  who  acted  upon 
the  principles  of  common  equity.  But  the  clamours  of  an 
enraged  populace,  set  on  by  the  impious  instigations  of 
their  priests  and  ruleris,  intimidated  Pilate,  and  engaged 
him,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  to  prdnounce  a  capital 
sentence  against  Christ.  The  divine  Saviour  behaved 
with  inexpressible  dignity  under  this  heavy  trial.  As  the 
end  of  his  mission  was  to  make  expiation  for  the  sins  of 
men,  so  when  all  things  were  ready,  and  when  he  had 
finished  the  work  of  his  glorious  ministry,  he  placidly 
submitted  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  with  a  serene  an^ 
voluntary  resignation,  committed  his  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  the  Father. 

X.  After  Jesus  had  remained  three  days  in  the  sepulchre^ 
Hutesurrec  hc  rcsumcd  tfiat  life  which  he  had  voluntarily 
^^  laid  down  ;  and  rising  from  the  dead,  declared  to 
the  universe,  by  that  triumphant  act,  that  the  divine  jus- 
tice wSis  satisfied,  and  the  paths  of  salvation  and  immor^ 
taUty  rendered  accessible  to  the  human  race.  He  con- 
versed with  his  disciples  durmg  forty  days  after  his  resur- 
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rection,  aod  employed  that  Ume  in  instructing  them  more 
fully  coBceming  the  nature  of-  his  kingdom.  Many  wise 
and  important  reasons  prevented  his  showing  himself  pub* 
liclv  at  Jerusalem,  to  confound  the  malignity  and  unbelief 
of  his  enemies.  He  contented  himself  with  manifesting 
the  certainty  of  his  glorious  resurrection,  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  faithful  and  credible,  witnesses ;  foreseeing,  per- 
haps, t^t  if  be  appeared  in  public,  those  malicious  unbe- 
lievers who  had  formerly  attributed  his  miracles  to  the 
power  of  magic,  would  now  represent  his  resurrection,  as 
a  phantom  or  vision,  produced  by  the  influence  of  infer- 
nal powers.  After  having  remained  upon  earth  during 
the  space  of  time  above  mentioned^  and  given  to  his  dis- 
ciples a  divine  commission  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  and  immortality  to  the  human  race,  he  ascended 
into  heaven,  in  their  presence,  and  resumed  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  glory  of  which  he  was  possessed  before  the 
worlds  were  created.  / 


CHAPTER  IV. 

^    CONCERNING  THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
CHURCH   DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  Jxsus  being  ascended  into  heaven,  soon  showed  his 
afflicted  disciples,  that,  though  invisible  to  mortal  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
eyes,  he  was  still  their  onanipotentprotector,  and  g^ji^;*»* 
their  benevolent  guide.  About  nfty  davs  after 
his  departure  from  them,  he  gave  them  tne  first  proof  of 
that  majesty  and  power  to  which  he  was  exalteu,  by  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them  according  to  bis 
promise^''  The  consequences  of  this  grand  event  were 
surprising  and  glorious,  infinitely  honourable  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and'  the  divine  mission  of  its  triumphant 
author.  For  ao  sooner  had  the  apostles  received  this 
{urecious  gift,  this  celestial  guide,  than  their  ignorance  was 
turned  into  light,,  their  doubts  into  certainty,  their  fears 
into  a  firm  and  invincible  fortitude,  and  their  former  back- 
wardness into  an  ardent  and  inextinguishable  zeal,  which 
led  them  to  undertake  their  sacred  office  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity  and  alacrity  of  mind.  This  marvellous  event 
was  attended  with  a  variety  of  gifts ;  particularly  the  gift 
of  tongues,'  so  indispensably  necessary  to  qualify  the  apos« 
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ties,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  difibrent  nations.  These 
holy  apostles  were  also  filled  With  a  perfect  persuasion, 
founded  on  Christ's  express  promise,  that  the  ifivine  pre- 
sence would  perpetually  accompany  them,  and  show  itself 
by  miraculous  interpositions,  as  often  as  the  success  of 
their  ministry  should  render  this  necessary. 

II.  Relying  upcm  these  celestial  succours,  the  apostles 
p.*«cb  the  l>egan  their  glorious  ministry,  by  preaching  the 
tS^'i^r!!^  gospel,  accbrding  to  Christ's  positive  conunand, 
^•™^****-  first  to  the  Jews,  and  bv  endeavouring  to  bring 
that  deluded  people  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.''  Nor 
were  their  labours  unsuccessful,  since  in  a  very  short  time^ 
many  thousands  were  converted  by  die  mfluence  of  their 
ministry,  to  the  Christian  faith.'  From  the  Jews,  they 
passed  to  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  they  preached  with 
such  eflScacy,  that  great  numbers  of  that  natioii  acknow- 
ledged the  Messiah.'  And  after  that  they  hud  exercised 
their  ministry,  during  several  years,  at  Jerusalem,  and 
brought  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  consistence  and  maturity 
the  Christian  churches  which  were  founded  in  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  they  extendedtheir  views  fur- 
ther, carried  the  divine  lamp  of  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  saw  theu*  labours  crowned  almost  every* 
where  with  the  most  abundant  fruits, 

III.  No  sooner  was  Christ  exalted  on  high,  ihma  the 
The  eiaeium  apostlcs  determined to  rendertheir  numbercomr 
of « new  .poMia.  pj^te,  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  their  divine  master, 
and  accordmgly  to  choose,  in  the  place  of  Judas,  who  had 
desperately  perished  by  his  own  hands,  a  man  endowed 
with  such  degrees  of  sanctity  and  wisdom  as  were  neces- 
sary in  a  station  of  such  vast  importance.  Haying  there- 
fore K&thered  together  the  small  assembly  of  Christians 
which  had  then  been  formed  at  Jerusalem,  two  men  re-? 
markable  for  their  piety  and  faith,  were  proposed  as  die 
most  worthy  to  stand  candidates  for  this  sacred  office. 
These  men  were  Matthias  and  Barnabas,  the  former  of 
whom  was,  either  by  lot,  which  is  the  most  general  opinion^ 
or  by  a  plurality  of  voices  of  the  assembly  there  present, 
chosen  to  the  dignity  of  an  apostle.' 

IV*  All  these  apostles  were  men  without  education,  and 
ptuiauedio  absolutely  ignorant  of  letters  and  philosophy ;  and 
bewpatie.  y^^  j^  jjj^  iufaucy  of  the  Christian  church,  it  ww 
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necessmy  Aat  there  skoiikl  be,  at  least,  some  one  defender 
of  the  gospeU  who,  versed  in  the  learned  arts,  might  be 
able  to  cooibat  the  Jewish  doctors  and  the  pagan  philoso- 
phers with  their  own  arms.  For  this  purpose,  Jesus  him- 
iself,  by  an  extraordinary  voice  from  heaven,  called  to  his 
service,  a  ^irteenth  apostle,  whose  name  was  Saul,  after* 
ward  Paul,*  and  whose  acquaintance  both  with  Jewish  and 
Grecian  learning  was  very  considerable."  This  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  virulent  enemies 
of  the  Christians,  became  their  most  glorious  and  trium- 
phant defender.  Independent  of  the  mbaculous  gifts  with 
which  he  was  enrichea,  he  was  naturally  possessed  of  an 
invincible  courage,  an  amazing  force  of  genius,  and  a  spirit 
of  patience,  which  no  fatigue  could  overcome,  and  wnich 
no  sufferings  or  trials  coum  exhaust.  To  these  the  cause 
Of  the  gospel,  under  the  divine  appohitment,  owed  a  con- 
sklerabie  part  of  its  rapid  progress  and  surprising  success, 
as  the  Jtcts  tf  the  Jipostles^  and  the  Episttesof  St.  Paulj 
abundantly  testifcr. 

V.  The  first  Christian  church,  founded  by  the  apostles,, 
was  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  model  of  The  church  of 
all  those  that  were  afterward  erected  during  this  ^•"«*»««- 
&nt  century.  This  church  was,  however,  governed  by  the 
^postiles  themselves,  to  whom  both  the  dders,  and  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  nowcoDrtUn. 
even  the  deacons^  were  subject.  The  people,  *•*• 
thot^h  they  had  not  abandoned  the  Jewisn  worship,  held, 
however,  separate  assemblies,  in  which  they  were  instruct-^ 
ed  by  the  apostles  and  elders,  prayed  together,  celebrated 
the  holy  supper  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  of  iiis  death  and 
sufferings,  and  the  salvation  offered  to  mankind  through 
him;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  meetings,  they  testified 
their  mutual  love,  partly  by  their  liberality  to  the  poor,  and 
partly  by  sober  and  friendly  repasts,''  which  fi*om  thence 
w«re  called  fettsts  of  charity.  Among  the  virtues  which 
distinguished  the  rising  church  in  this  its  infancy,  that  of 
charity  to  the  poor  and  needy  shone  in  the  first  rank,  and 
with  the  brightest  lustre.  The  rich  supplied  the  wants 
of  their  indigent  brethren  with  such  liberality  and  readi- 
ness, that,  as  ^t.  Luke  teHs  us,  among  the  primitive  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  all  things  were  in  common*^  This  expression 
has,  however,  been  greatly  abused,  and  has  been  mkde  to 
sonify  a  commtmity  of  rights^  goodsj  or  possessions^  than 

u  AcU  ix,  1 ,  w  Acts  ii.  42.  x  Acta  ii.  44.    ir.  38.  ^ 
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which  interpretation  nothing  is  mote  groundless,  nothing 
more  false.  For  from  a  multitude  of  reasons,  as  well  9fi 
from  the  express  words  of  St.  Peter/  it  is  abundantly  ma- 
nifest that  the  community,  which  is  implied  in  mutual  use 
and  mutual  liberality,  is'  the  only  thuig  intended  in  this 
passage.' 

vi.  The  apostles,  having  finished  their  worl^  at  Jerusa* 
mnj  churrh-  l^m,  wcut  from  theuce  to  employ  their  labours  in 
TheX°iSi  te  other  nations,  travelled  witn  this  view,  over  a 
diflv».m  place.,  gj^g^j  pg^pj.  ^f  tjj^  known  world,  and  in  a  short 

time  planted  a  vast  number  of  churches  among  the 
Gentiles.  Several  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings,  particularly  in  the  Jicts  of  the  Apostles  ;*  though 
these  are,  undoubtedly)  but  a  small  part  of  the  churches, 
which  were  founded  either  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or 
by  their  disciples  under  their  immediate  direction.  The 
distance  of  time,  and  the  want  of  records,  leave  us  at  a  loss 
with  respect  to  many  interesting  circumstances  of  the  pere- 
grinations of  the  apostles ;  nor  liave  we  any  certam  or 
precise  accounts  of  the  limits  of  their  voyages,  of  the  par- 
ticular countries  where  they  sojourned,  nor  of  the  nmefi 
and  places  in  which  they  finished  their  glorious  course. 
The  stories  that  are  told  concerning  their  arrival  and  ex- 
ploits among  the  Gauls,  the  English,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Germans,  the  Americans,  the  Chinese,  the  Inaians»  and  the 
Russians,  are  too  romantic  in  their  nature,  and  of  too  re- 
cent a  date,  to  be  received  by  an  impartial  inquirer  after  . 
truth.>  The  greatest  part  of  these  fables  were  mrged  after 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  'when  most  of  the  uhristian 
churches  contended  about  the  antiquity  of  their  origin^ 
with  as  much  vehemence  as  the  Arcadians,  Egyptians,  and  ~ 
Greeks  disputed  formerly  about  their  seniority  and  prece- 
dence. 
VII.  At  the  same  timfe,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
Christian  religion  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
eA^L^^h^  thinking  part  of  mankind,  wherever  the  apostles 
Geniite..        directed  their  course.    Many,  who  were  not  wil^ 

y  Acts  7. 4,       *  .  .     • 

|CJ*s  ThU  is  proTcd  with  the  utmost  evidence  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  a  dissertation 

coacerniog  the  true  nature  of  that  community  of  goods,  which  is  said  to  hare  take^ 

place  in  the«hurch  of  Jerusalem.    This  learned  discourse  is  to  be  found  in  the  second 

Tolume  of  our  author's  incomparable  work,  entitled,  JDitsaiaHmiet  ad  Htsfonam  Eede^ 

s  The  names  of  the  churches,  planted  by  the  apostles  in  the  different  nations,  are 
specified  in  a  work  of  Phil.  James  Hartman,  De  rehut  gtstis  ChrisHmMnm  tub  apotitUs^ 
cap.  YiLp.  107;  and  also  in  that  of  F.  Albert  Fabricius,  entitled,  Lu»Evang^sMt 
orH  tsmriens,  cap.  r.  p.  83,  &c.  ^  '^ 
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litig  to  adopt  the  whole  of  its  doctrines,  were  nevertheless, 
as  appears  from  undoubted  records,  so  struck  with  the  ac- . 
count  of  Christ's  life  and  actions,  and  so  charmed  with  the 
sublime  purity  of  his  precepts,  that  they  ranked  him  in  the 
number  of  the  greatest  heroes^  nay,  even  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. Great  numbers  kept,  with  the  utmost  care,  in  their 
houses,  pictures  or  images  of  the  divine  Saviour  and  hisr 
aposdes,  which  they  treated  with  the  highest  marks  ii . 
veneration  and  respect.^  And  so  illustrious  was  the  fame 
of  Christ's  power  grown,  after  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  tne  miraculous  gifts  shed  from  on  high  upon  his 
apostles,  that  the  emperor  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed  his  being  enrolled  amon^the  gods  o£  ftome,  wnich 
the  opposition  of  the  senate  hindered  from  taking  effect4 
Many  have  doubted  of  the  truth  of  this  storj^ ;  there  are, 
however,  several  authors  of  the  first  note  who  have  de- 
clared, that  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  truth  of  this  fact 
are  such  as  have  removed  their  doubts,  and  appeared  to 
them  satisfactory  and  conclusive.'^ 

VIII.  When  we  consider  tlje  rapid  progress  of  Chris- . 
tianity  among  the  Gentile  nations,  ana  the  poor  xhe  »aae.  of 
apd  feeble  instruments  by  which  this  great  and  }]i*»u»l**  P'Jf 
amazing  event  was  immediately  effected,  we  must  •**•  «"^^ 
naturalfy  have  recourse  to  an  omnipotent  and  invisible 
hand,  as  its  true  and  proper  cause.  For  unless  we  suppose 
here  a  divine  interposition,  how  was  it  possible  that  men, 
destitute  of  all  human  aid,  without  credit  or  riches,  leam-^ 
in^  or  eloquence,  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  persuade  a  con- 
siderable part  of  mankind  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their 

b  ThU  19  particularly  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  HitU  Eed,  lib.  Tii.  cap.  zviii,  p.  265^ 
feind  by  Ireiixus,  lib.  i.  c.  zxv. 

c  See  Tbeod.  Hassaeus,  De  decreio  TiberH,  quo  Chrisium  rtfetre  voluU  tnmima*ifm  De- 
(nvm  ;  as  also  a  rery  learned  letter,  written  in  defence  of  the  truth  of  this  fact,  by  the 
celebrated  Christopher  Iselius,  and  published  in  the  Bih^htqae  QervMidque^  torn,  xxzii. 
p.  147,  and  torn,  zxziii.  p.  IS.  [We  may  add  to  this  note  of  Dr.  Motheim,  that  the  late 
learned  professor  Altaian n  published  at  Bern,  in  the  year  1755,  an  ingenious  pamphlet 
upon  this  subject,  entitled  DiaqvatUio  Btstorico-cfitica  de  EpUtola  Pontii  Pilati  ad  Tibe- 
Fiom,  qua  Christi  ndraada^  mors,  et  rtnarecUo  recemehantuirJ]  This  author  makes  it  ap« 
pear,  that  though  the  letter,  which  some  hare  attributed  to  Pilate,  and  which  is  eztant 
in  seteral  atithorv,  be  manifestly  spurious,  yet  it  is  no  leas  certain  that  Pilate  sent  to 
Tiberius  an  tccAunt  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ*  See  the  BihUolh,  dt» 
scUneet,  et  dest  emtx  artt^  published  at  the  Hague,  torn.  vi.  p.  360.  This  matter  has  been 
examined  anew  with  his  usual  diligence  and  accuracy,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  CoUection  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Tesiimonies  to  the  InUh  of  the 
CkrUlian  ReUgien,  &c.  p.  310,  &c.  He  thinks  that  the  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr 
^nd  Tertullian,  who,  in  apologies  for  Christianity,  that  were  presented,  or  at  least  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperor  and  senate  of  Rome,  or  ta  magistrates  of  high  authority  in  tb6  ' 
empire,  affirm,  that  Pilate  sent  to  Tiberius  an  account  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  des^tve  some  regard ;  though  some  writers,  and  particularly  Orosius,  have  made 
feiltentions  and  additions  in  the  original  narration  of  TertuUiati,  that  are  too  much 
adapted  to  dimidi^h  the  ciedibiUty  of  the  whokf.  _ 
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ancestors  ?  How  was  it  possible  that  an  handful  of  apostles^ 
who,  as  fishermen  and  publicans,  must  have  been  contemn- 
ed by  their  own  nation,  and  as  Jews,  must  have  been  odi-^ 
ous  to  all  others,  could  engage  the  learned  and  the  migfaly, 
as  well  as  the  simple  and  those  of  low  degree,  to  forsake 
their  favourite  prejudices,  and  to  embrace  a  new  religion 
whicti  was  an  enemv  to  their  corrupt ,  passions  ?  and,  in- 
deed, there  were  undoubted  marks.ot  acdestial  power  per-^ 
Eetually  attending  their  ministry.  There  was,  in  their  very 
mguage,  an  incredible  energv,  an  amazing  power  of  send- 
ing light  into  the  understanding,  and  conviction  into  the 
heart.  To  this  were  added,  the  commanding  influence  of 
stupendous  miracles,  the  foretelling  of  iiiture  events,  tha 
power  of  discerning  the  secret  thoughts  and  intentions  of 
the  heart,  a  magnanimity  superior  to  sJl  difficulties,  a  con-^ 
tempt  of  riches  and  honours,  a  serene  tranquillity  in  the  &ce 
of  death,  and  an  invincible  patience  under  torments  still 
more  dreadful  than  death  itself ;  and  all  this  accompanied 
with  lives  free  from  all  stain,  and  adorned  with  tl^  con- 
stant practice  of  sublime  virtue*  Thus  were  the  messen- 
gers of  the  divine  Saviour,  the  henlds  of  his  spiritual  and 
immortal  kingdom,  furnished  for  their  glorious  work,  ^ 
the  unanimous  voice  of  ancient  histoiy  so  loudly  testifies.^ 
The  event  sufficientiy  declares  this ;  for  without  these  re- 
markable and  extraordinary  circumstances,  no  rational 
account  can  be  giyen  of  the  r^id  propagation  of  the 
gospel  throughout  the  world. 

iXk  What  indeed  contributed  still  further  to  this  glorious 
Miracoiotts  cvcut,  was  thc  power  vested  in  the  aposties  of 
ni^'i^T/'  transmitting  to  their  disciples  these  nuraculous 
ih«  .po«ie,.  ging      p^j.  ^^y  ^f  tjjg  £^j  Christians  were  no 

sooner  baptized  according  to  Christ's  appointment,  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  by  solenm  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  hands,  than  they  spoke  languages  they  had 
never  known  or  learned  before ;  foretold  future  events, 
healed  the  sick  by  pronouncing  the  name  of  Jesus,  re- 
stored the  dead  to  life,  and  performed  many  things  above 
the  reach  of  human  power."^  And  it  is  no  wonder  if  men, 
who  had  the  power  of  communicating  to  others  these  mar- 
vellous gifts,  appeared  ^eat  and  respectable  wherever 
they  exercised  tneir  glonous  ministry. 

'd  See  Pfanner'a  learned  treatise,  De  charifmalUfW  we  donis  wifwvlQiis  cttligutis 
ecduUt,  p«bluhed  at  Frankfort,  1683.  r^  ^^^T^ 
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i.  Such  then  were  thv^  tm^  causes  of  that  amazing  ra- 
pidity with   which  the  Christian  religion  spread  Theprogrw, 
itsett'^upon  earth;  and  those  who  pretend  to  assign  ^hToST  ^^ 
other  reasons  of  this  surprising  event,  indulge  •*»"'^«^»"«- 
themsdves  in  idle  fictions,  which  must  disgust  every  atten- 
tive observer  of  men  and  things.    In  vahi,  therefore,  have 
some  imagined,  that  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  (he 
Christians  to  their  poor,  was  a  temptation  to  the  more  indo  • 
lent  and  corrupt  part  of  the  multitude  to  embrace  thegos-  - 
pel.  Such  malignattt  and  superficial  reasoners  do  not  consi- 
der, that  those  who  embraced  this  divine  religion  exposed 
then*  lives  to  the  most  imminent  danger ;  nor  have  they 
attention  eno^^^h  to  recollect,  that  neither  lazy  nor  vicious 
members  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  society  of  Chris- 
tians..   Equally  vain  is  the  invention  of  those,  who  ima- 
gine that  the  profligate  lives  of  the  heathen  priests  was  an 
occasion  of  the  conversion  of  many  to  Christianity.    For, 
though  this  might  indeed  give  them  a  disgust  at  the  religion 
of  these  unworthy  ministers,  yet  it  could  not,  alone,  attach 
them  to  that  of  Jesus,  which  offered  them  from  the  world 
no  other  prospects,  than  those  of  poverty,  infamy,  and 
death.    The  person  who  could  embrace  the  gospel  solely 
from  the  xnotive  now  mentioned,  must  have  reasoned  in 
this  senseless  and  extravagant  manner;  ^^the  ministers  of 
that  religion  which  I  have  professed  from  my  infancy,  lead 
profligate  lives;  therefore  I  will  become  a  Christian,  join 
myself  to  that  body  of  men  who  are  condemned  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  and  thus  expose  my  life  and  fortune  to 
the  most  imminent  danger." 


CUAPTCR  V. 

CONCERIirtl^O  THE    CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  THAT   HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHUAeH.  ' 

I.  The  innocence  and'  virtue  that  distinguished  so[emi- 
nently  the  live*  of  Christ's  servants,  and  the  s^jot-  The  je#* 
less  purity  of  the  doctrine  they  taught,  were  not  ShSn.'X 
sufficient  to  defend  them  agamst  the  virulence  and  '«^««*"*- 
malignity  of  the  Jews.  The  priests  and  rulers  of  that 
abandoned  people,  not  only  loaded  with  iiyuries  and  re- 
proach the  apostles  of  Jesus,  and  their  diseiples,  but  con- 
demned as  many  of  them  as  they  could  to  oeat^  and  ex- 
ecuted in  the  most  irregular  an^l  barbarous  'nimui-r  their 
sanguinary  decrees,    Tne  murder  ot  Stephen,  ol  Jame% 
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the  son  of  Zebed6e,  and  of  James,  sumamed  the  Just,  bidh^ 
op  of  Jerusalem,  furnish  dreadfiil  eiwnples  of  the  truth  of 
wnat  we  here  advance.""  This  odious  malignity  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors,  against  the  heralds  of  the  gospel,  was  undoubt» 
edly  owing  to  a  secret  apprehension,  that  the  progress  of 
Christianity  would  destroy  the  credit  of  Judaism,  and  bring 
on  the  mill  of  their  pompous  ceremonies. 

II.  The  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  in  the  Roman 
ABdiiUoby  provinces,  did  not  ^ield  to  those  of  Jerusalem  in 
JSSSmJS:  point  of  cruelty  to  tlie  innocent  disciplesof  Christ* 
vi«.  \y ^  learn  from  the  history  of  the  ^cts  of  Ae  Jtpas-* 
ties,  and  other  records  of  unquestionable  authority,  that 
they  spared  no  labour,  butzealously  seized  every  occasion 
of  animating  the  magistrates  against  the  Christians,  and 
setting  on  tlie  multitude  to  demand  their  destruction.  The 
high-priests  of  the  nation,  and  the  Jews,  who  dwelt  in  Pa- 
lestine, were  instrumental  in  exciting  the  rage  of  these  fo« 
reign  Jews  against  tlie  infant  church,  by  sending  mesaengers 
to  exhort  them  not  only  to  avoid  all  mtercourse  with  ^e 
Christians,  but  also  to  persecute  them  in  the  most  vehe- 
ment manner.r  For  this  inhuman  order,  they  endeavoured 
if)  find  out  the  most  plausible  pretexts ;  and,  therefore,  they 
gave  out,  tbat  the  Christians  were  enemies  to  the  Roman 
emperor,  since  they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  cer- 
tain person  whose  name  was  Jesus,  whom  Pilate  hadpun- 
if^hed  capitally  as  a  malefactor  by  a  most  righteous  sen- 
tence, and  on  whom,  nevertheless,  they  conferred  the  royal 
dknity.  These  perfidious  insinuations  had  the  intended 
enect,  and  the  rage  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians  was 
conveyed  from  father  to  son,  from  aee  to  age ;  so  diat  the 
church  of  Christ  had,  in  no  period  of  time,  more  bitter  and 
desperate  enemies  than  that  very  people,  to  whom  the  im- 
mortal Saviour  was  more  especially  sent 

III.  The  supreme  Judge  of  the  world  did  not  let  the 
The  Jews  se-  barbarous  conduct  of  this  perfidious  nation  go  un- 
StiffiSr^'  punished.  The  most  si^al  marks  of  divine  jus- 
ch^Ti^^'L  tice  pursued  them,  and  tne  cruelties  they  had  ex- 
diMdyie*.  ercised  upon  Christ  and  his  disciples,  were  dread- 
fully avenged.    The  God,  who  had  for  so  many  ages  pro- 

e  The  martyrdom  of  Stephen  ia  recorded  in  the  ^tU  of  tlu  JtfwHet,  ? IL  55)  and  that 
of  James  the  ado  of  Zebedee,  Acts  xii.  1,  8 ;  that  of  James  the  Just,  hbhop  of  Jeru* 
■alem,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  in  his  JmHs A  JhUiqittlUtf  book  as.  chap.  nH.  and  Irf 
Eusebius,  in  his  Ecdes,  Hirtiry^  book  it  chim.  xxiii. 

f  See  the  Dialogue  of  Justiu  Martyr  with  TiTpho  the  JeW|  p.  51,  53^  53.109. 138.318* 
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tected  the  Jews  with  an  outstretched  arm,  withdrew  his 
aid.  He  permitted  Jerusalem,  with  its  famous  temple,  to 
be  destroyed  by  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus,  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  tnis  devoted  people  to  perish  by  the. 
«word,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  remained  ta 
l^roan  under  the  yoke  of  a  severe  bondage.  Nothing  can 
«e  more  affecting  than  the  account  of  this  terrible  event, 
and  the  circumstantial  description' of  the  tremendc^s  ca- 
lamities which  attended  it,  as  they  are  given  by  Josephus, 
himself  a  Jew,  and  ah^o  a  spectator  of  this  horrid  scene. 
From  this  period  *the  Jews  ^perienced,  in  every  place, 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Gentile  nations,  sml  more 
than  they  had  formerly  done.  And  in  these  their  calami- 
ties the  predictions  of  Christ  were  amply  fulfilled,  and 
his  divine  mission  further  illustrated. 
^  IV.  However  virulent  the  Jews  were  against  the  Chris- 
tians, yet,  upon  many  occasions,  they  wanted 
power  to  execute  their  cruel  purposes.  This  was  It  ^licu- 
not  the  case  with  the  heathen  nations ;  and  there-  ^^'"' 
fore  from  them  the  Christians  suffered  the  severest  calami- 
ties. The  Romans  are  said  to  hav6  pursued  the  Christians 
with  the  utmost  violence  in  ten  persecutions,^  but  this 
number  is  not  verified  by  the  ancient  history  of  the  Church. 
For  if,  by  these  persecutions,  such  only  are  meant  as  were 
singularly  severe  and  universal  throughout  the  empire,  then 
it  is  certain,  that  these  amount  not  to  the  number  above 
mentioiied.  And,  if  we  take  the  provincial  and  less  re- 
markable persecutions  into  the  account,  they  far  exceed  it. 
In  the  fifth  century,  certain  Christians  were  led  by  some 
passages  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  bv  one  especially  in 
the  wvekUhnSy^  to  imagme  that.the  cnurch  was  to  suffer 
ten  calamities  of  a  most  grievous  nature.  To  this  notion, 
ther^re,  they  endeavoured,  though  not  all  in  the  same 
way,  to  accommodate  the  language  of  history,  even 
anmst  the  testimony  of  those  ancient  records,  from 
wneace  alone  history  can  speak  with  authority  J 

▼.  Nero  was  the  first  emperor  who  enacted  laws  against 
the  Christians.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Domi- 
tiffin,  Marcus  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  Severus,  j£;iX''^ 
and  the  other  emperors  who  indulged  the  preju-  ^'^'*^'' 

g  Tht  letfned  J.  Albert  Ftbriclas  has  given  u$  a  list  of  the  authors  that  have  writtea 
'CpncenUni  these  penceatioiis,  in  his  Lux  EvangdU  orH  tmivtrso  txmens,  cap.  vii.  p. 

k  Be?el.  x?iL  14. 

I  See  Sidpitias  SeTtnis,  heok  ii.  chqp.  sssiii.    As  alse  Anst»D,  Jh  dvitofo  ^f^  hook 
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dices  they  had  imbibed  against  the  di.sciples  of  Jesus.  All 
the  edicts  of  these  different  princes  were  not,  however, 
equally  unjust, ]iior  made  with  the  same  views,  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  Were  they  now  extant,  as  they  were  col- 
lected by  the  celebrated  lawyer  Domitius,  in  his  book  con- 
cerning the  duty  of  a  proconsul,  they  would  undoubtedly 
cast  a  great  light  upon  the  history  of  the  church,  under 
the  pysecutincr  emperors."  At  present  we  must,  in  many 
cases,  be  satisfied  with  probable  conjectures  for  want  of 
more  certain  evidence. 
Ti.  Before  we  proceed  further  in  this  part  of  our  his- 
tory, a  very  natural  curiosity  calls  us  to  inquire 
Tiier«.ae»f  Ijp^  j^  happened   that  the   Romans,  who  were 


oiifi^'i!rby  troublesome  to  no  nation  on  account  of  their  reli- 
uie  uuai«.N.  gion,  and  who  suffered  even  the  Jews  to  live  un- 
der their  own  laws,  and  follow  their  own  method  of  wor- 
ship, treated  the  Christians  alone  with  such  severi^*  ?  This 
important  question  seems  still  more  difficult  to  be  solved, 
when  we  consider  that  the  excellent  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  ils  admirable  tendency  to  promote  both  the 
public  welfare  of  the  state,  and  the  private  fehcity  of  the 
individual,  entitled  it,  in  a  singular  manner,  to  the  favour 
and  protection  of  the  reigning  powers.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  6f  the  severity  with  which  the  Romans  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  notwithstanding  these  considera- 
tions, seems  to  have  been  the  abhorrence  and  contempt 
with  whicii  the  latter  regarded  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  form,  and  in- 
deed, with  the  very  essence  of  its  political  constitution. 
For  though  the  Romans  gave  an  unlimited  toleration  to 
all  religions  which  had  uothiug  in  their  tenets  dangerous 
to  the  commonwealth,  yet  they  would  not  permit  that  of 
their  ancestors,  which  was  establish<^d  by  the  laws  of  the 
state,  to  be  turned  into  derision,  nor  the  people  to  be 
drawn  away  from  their  attachment^to  it.  These,  nowever, 
were  the  two  things  which  the  Christians  were  charged 
with,  and  that  justly,  though  to  their  honour.  They  dared 
to  ridicule  the  absurdities  of  the  pagan  superstition,  and 
they  were  ardent  and  assiduous  in  gaining  proselytes  to 

k  Tho  collection  of  tbe  imperial  edicts  against  the  Christians,  made  by  Domitius,  and 
now;iost,  ii  mentioned  bj  Lactantius,  in  his  DMne  InstUutea,  book  t.  chap.  zi.  Such  of 
tbese  edicts,  as  have  escaped  tbe  ruins  of  time,  are  learnedly  illustrated  by  Franc.  Bal- 
doinus,  in  a  small  treatise,  entitled  C^mmentoHum  ad  edkta  veterumprineipttm  Rommuf 
rum  4$  CkrittiaiUs.  ^Of  which  a  Mcond>Ution  was  published  by  Mr.^Qun4^og,  at  Ualfe, 

^'^^^'  ^  Digitized  by  Google 
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the  truth.  Nor  did  they  only  attack  the  religion  of  Rome, 
but  aiso  all  the  difiTerent  shapes  and  forms  under  which 
superstition  appeared  in  the  various  countries  where  they 
exercised  their  r^iinistry.  From  hence  the  Romans  con- 
cluded, that  the  Christian  sect  was  not  only  unsupportably 
daring  and  arrogant,  but  moreover,  an  enemy  to  the  pub- 

^  lie  tranquillity,  and  every  way  proper  to  excite  civil  wars 
and  commotions  iu  the  empire.  It  is,  probably,  on  this 
account,  that  Tacitus  reproaches  them  with  the  odious 
character  of  haters  of  mankind,'  and  styles  the  religion  of 
Jesus  a  destructive  superstilUm  ;  and  that  Suetonius  speaks 
of  the  Christians  and  their  doctrine,  in  terms  of  the  same 
kind.' 

VII.  Another  circumstance  that  irritated  the  Romans 
against  the  Christians,  was  the  simplicity  of  their  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
worsiup,  which  resembled  in  uothini?  thi^  sacred  »(^^x^r- 
rites  of  any  other  people.  The  Christians  had  nei- 
ther sacrifices,  nor  temples,  nor  images,  nor  oracles,  nor 
sacerdotal  orders^ ;  anu  this  was  sufficient  to  bring  upon 
them  the  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  who  ima- 
gined that  there  could  be  no  religion  without  these.  Thus 
they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  atheists ;  and  by  the 
Roman  laws,  those  who  were  chargeable  with  atheism 
were  declared  the  pests  of  human  society.  But  this  was 
not  all;  the  sordid  interests  of  a  multitude  of  lazy  and  self- 
ish priests  were  immediately  connectf*d  with  the  wXw  and 

-oppression  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  public  worship  of 
such  an  immense  number  of  deities  was  a  source  of  subsist- 
ence, and  even  of  riches,  to  the  whole  rabble  of  priests  and 
augurs,  and  also  to  a  multitude  ot  merchants  and  artists. 
And  as  the  progress  of  the  gdspel  threatened  the  ruin  of 
this  religious  traffic,  and  the  profits  it  produced,  this  raised 
up  new  enemies  to  the  Chiistiaus,  and  armed  the  rage  of 
mercenary  superstition  against  their  lives  and  theircausc.'* 

1  Anoftl.  lib.  zv.  cap.  xUr; 

m  la  NeroDe,  cap.  xvi.  Tliese  odious  epithets,  which  Tac:<u^  gives  to  the  Christians 
and  their  religion,  as  iikew««e  rhe  Ufiguage  of  Suetonius,  who  culls  Christianity  a  poi- 
aonova  €T  mvUgMitil  ifperstUion^  maUfica  s\tperstitio,  are  founded  upon  the  aame  reasons. 
A  sect,  irbich  not  only  could  not  endure,  but  even  laboured  to  abolish,  the  religious  sys* 
terns  of  the  Romans,  and  also  those  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  universe,  appeared  to 
the  feliort-sigbted  and  superdcial  observers  of  religious  matters  as  enemies  of  mankiitd, 
and  persona  poasessed  with  a  moftal  hatred  of  all  the  human  race. 

o  This  obaer?atioD  is  verified  by  the  story  of^  Dcmetriun  the  bilrersmith,  Acts  lix.  25, 
and  by  the  following  passage  in  the  97th  letter  of  the  xth  book  of  Pliny'sVpistles  ;  "the 
temples,  which  were  almost  deserted^  bea^in  to  be  frequented  again  ;  and  the  sacred  rites, 
which  have  been  long  neglected,  are  again  performed.  The  victims,  which  have  had 
hitherto /ei9  jmnhoBerij  begin  to  come  again  to  the  market,**  &c. 
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VIII.  To  accomplish  more  speedily  the  ruifi  of  the  Chris- 
xhe  .loit  tians,  those,  whose  interests  were  incompatible 
uS!S^'  with  the  progress  of  the  ffospeU  loaded  them  with 
S!M2h«*^  the  most  opprobrious  calumnies,  which  were  too 
olritttant.  easily  received  as  truth,  by  the  credulous  and  un- 
thinking multitude,  amon^  whom  they  were  dispersed  with 
the  utmost  industry.  We  find  a  large  account  of  these 
perfidious  and  ill-grounded  reproaches  in  the  writings  of 
the  first  defenders  of  the  Christian  cause."  And  these,  in- 
deed, were  the  only  arms  they  had  to  oppose  the  truth ; 
since  the  excellence  of  the  gospel,  and  tne  virtue  of  its 
ministers  and  followers,  left  its  enemies  no  resources  but 
calumny  and  persecution.  Nothing  can  be  imagined,  in 
point  of  virulence  and  fury,  that  they  did  not  employ  for 
the  ruin  of  the  Christians.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
persuade  the  multitude,  that  dl  the  calamities,  wars,  tem- 
pests, and  diseases^  that  afflicted  mankind,  were  judgments 
sent  down  bv  the  angry  gods,  because  the  Christians,  who 
contemned  their  authority,  were  suffered  in  the  empire.^  . 

IX.  The  various  kinds  of  punishments,  both  capital  and 

corrective,  which  were  employed  agamst  the 
2l!^ti^!!l^'  Christians,  are  particularly  dfescribed  by  leame4 
^^i^M  nien  wjio  have  written  professedly  upon  that  sub- 


ject."!  The  forms  of  proceeding,  used  in  their  con- 
demnation, may  be  seen  in  the  Jfcfo  of  the  Martyrs^  in  the 
letters  of  Pliny  and  Trajan,  and  other  ancient  monuments* 
These  judicial  forms  were  veir  different,  at  different  times, 
and  changed  naturally  according  to  the  mildness  or  seve- 
rity of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  different  emperors  against 
the  Chiristians.  Thus,  at  one  time,  we  see  the  most  dili- 
gent search  made  after  the  followers  of  Christ ;  at  another; 
all  perquisition  suspended,  and  positive  accusation  and  in- 
formation onl^  allowed.  Under  one  rei^n  we  see  them 
upon  their  being  proved  Christians,  or  their  confessing 
themselves  such,  immediately  dragged  away  to  execution, 
unless  they  prevent  their  punishment  by  apostacy ;  under 
another,  we  see  inhuman  magistrates  endeavouring  to 
compel  them,  by  all  sorts  of  tortures,  to  renounce  weir 
profession." 

o  See  fhc  Itborioui  work  of  Christ  Kortholt,  entitled  Pagionu  thtrutaUfr,  seu  de  ca- 
Itmmiia  QeMbm  i»  CkrisUmoti  to  which  mar  be  added.  Jo.  Jac.  Hnldricns,  Di  Mhim* 
nUt  GmiOiim  im  CkrUtiano»,  published  at  Zurich,  in  8to.  in  the  year  1744. 

P  See  Aniobitts  CmUngeniu. 

q  See  (br  this  pnipote  Ant.  GaDonius  and  Gasp.  Sagittarius,  De  cntdtttShu  mgrfffrum. 

*  See  Bohmer,  JurU  Etdet.  FroUtUaU.  torn.  ir.  lib.  t.  JkerM.  tit  1.  §  3t,  p.  617. 
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x»  T%ey  who,  in  the  perilous  times  of  the  church,  feU 
by  the  hand  of  bloody  persecution,  and  expired  Ktriyii «»« 
in  the  cause  of  the  divine  Saviour,  were  called  «»'•■«»• 
martwrs}  a  term  borrowed  from  the  sacred  writii^,  which 
figa&eswitnes^Sj  and  thus  expresses  the  glorious  testimo- 
ny which  these  magnanimous  believers  bore  to  the  truth. 
The  title  of  confessors  was  given  to  such,  as,  in  the  face  of 
death,  and  at  the  expense  of  honours,  fortune,  and  iJl  the 
other  advantages  of  the  world,  had  confessed  with  forti*^ 
tude,  before  tbe  Roman  tribunals,  their  firm  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  veneration  that  waspaid  to 
both  martyrs  and  confessors  is  hardly  credible,  liie  dis- 
tinguishing honours  and  privileges  they  enjoyed,  the  au-^ 
thority  wm  which  their  counsels  and  decisions  were  attend* 
edt  would  famish  ample  matter  for  a  history  apart ;  and 
9Uoh  an  undertaking  might  be  highly  useful  m  many  res- 
pects. There  was,  no  doubt,  as  much  wisdom  as  justice 
ifx  treatmg  with  such  respect,  and  investinj^  with  such 
privileges,  these  Christian  heroes;  since  tiqthmg  was  more 
adapted  to  encourage  others  to  suffer  with  cheerfulness  in 
the  cause  of  Christ  But,  as  the  best  and  wisest  institu- 
tions are  generally  perverted,  by  the  weakness  or  corrup- 
tion of  men  from  their  onginal  purpose  ;  so  the  authority 
and  privileges  granted,  in  the  oeginning,  to  martyrs  and 
confessors,  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  support  to  su- 
perstition, an  incentive  to  enthusiasm,  and  a  source  of  in- 
numerable evils  and  abuses. 

XI.  The  first  three  or  four  ages  of  the  church  were  stain- 
ed ivith  the  blood  of  martyrs,  who  suffered  for  Their  tm- 
the  name  of  Jesus.  The  greatness  of  their  num-  ^ 
ber  is  acknowledged  by  all,  who  have  a  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  ancient  history,  and  who  have  examined  that 
matter  with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  It  Is  true,  the 
learned  DodweU  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  this  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  .ancient  historians,*  and  to  diminish 
considerably  the  number  of  those  that  suffered  death  for 
the  ^spel.  And  after  him,  several  writers  have  maintain- 
ed ms  opinion,  and  asserted,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  calamities  that  the  Christians,  in  general,  suffered  for 
their  attachment  to  the  gospel,  very  few  were  put  to  death 
on  that  account.     Tmis  nypothesis  has  been  warmly 

8  See  DodwelFs  diBieitttion,  De  pmtcUaU  nmhflvm^  in  his  DitteMknei  , 

•niC(e.  Digitized  by  V^OOg 
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opposed,  as  derogating  from  that  diviiie  power  which  ena- 
bled Christians  to  be  faithful  even  unto  death,  and  a  <  on- 
trary  one  embraced,  which  augments  prodigiously  the 
number  of  these  heroic  sufferers.  Here,  no  doubt,  it  \vitt 
be  wise  to  avoid  both  these  extremes,  and  to  hold  the  mid- 
dle path,  which  certainly  leads  nearest  to  the  truth.  The 
martyrs  were  less  in  number  than  several  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  writers  have  supposed  them  to  be ;  but  much 
more  numerous  than  Dodwell  and  his  followers  are  wil- 
ling to  believe.  And  this  medium  will  be  easily  admitted 
by  such  as  have  learned  from  the  ancient  writers,  that, 
in  the  darkest  and  most  calamitous  times  of  the  church,  all 
'Christians  were  not  equally,  nor  promiscuously  disturbed, 
nor  called  before  the  public  tribunals  Those  who  were 
of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people,  escaped  the  best ;  their 
obscurity,  in  some  measure,  screened  them  from  the  fuiy 
of  persecution.  Th<'  learned  and  eloquent,  the  doct<ri^ 
and  ministers,  and  chiefly  the  rich,  after  the  confiscation 
of  whose  fortunes  a  rapacious  magistracy  were  perpetu- 
ally gaping,  these  were  the  persons  the  most  exposed  to 
the  Angers  of  the  times. 

XII.  The  actions  and  sayings  of  these  holy  martyrs, 
Their  uvei  from  the  moment  of  tbeir  imprisonment  to  their 
and  acuoot  ^dst  gasp,  wcTc  cai'cfully  recorded,  in  order  to  be 
read  on  certain  days,  and  thus  proposed  as  models  to  fu- 
ture ages.  But  few,  however,  or  these  ancient  acts  are 
come  down  to  our  times  ;^  the  greatest  part  of  them  having 
been  destroyed  during  that  dreadful  persecution  whicn 
Dioclesian  carried  on  ten  years,  with  such  fury,  against 
the  Christians.  For  a  most  diligent  search  was  then  made 
after  all  their  books  and  papers ;  and  all  of  them  that  were 
found  were  committed  to  the  flames.  From  the  eighth 
century  downward,  several  Greek  and  Latin  writers  en- 
deavoured to  .make  up  this  loss,  by  compiling,  with  vast 
labour,  accounts  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  ancient 
martyrs.  But  the  most  of  them  have  given  us  little  else 
than  a  series  of  fables,  adorned  with  profusion  of  rheto- 
rical flowers,  and  striking  imsfges,  as  the  wiser,  even  among 
the  Romish  doctors,  frankly  acknowledge.  Nor  are  those 
records,  that  pass  under  the  name  of  martyrologtfy  worthy 

t  Sjiich  of  those  aets  u  are  worthy  of  credit  have  been  collected  by  the  learned 
Iluioartus,  into  one  Totume  in  folio,  of  a  moderate  lise,  entitled,  5e(ecl«  tt  timurm  mmr* 
^  lynnn  edo,  Amstelod.  1713.    The  hypothesis  of  Dodweii  is  amply  refuted  in  a  Ihbenrtd 
preface  which  the  aathor  has  prefixed  to  this  work.  — 
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of  superidf  credit^  since  they  bear  the  most  evident  marks 
both  o(  ignorance  and  falsehood.  So  that,  upon  the  whole* 
this  part  of  Ecclesiastical  histoiy,  for  want  of  ancient  and 
authentic  monuments,  is  extremely  imperfect^  and  neces-* 
sarily  attended  with  much  obscurity. 

XIII.  It  would  have  been  surpnsin^,  if,  under  such  a 
monster  of  cruelty  as  Nero,  the  Chnstians  had  ^^  ^ 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  tranquillity  and  freedom.  «<>^  ^^ 
But  this  was  far  from  being  the  case ;  for  this  *" 
perfidious  tyrant  accused  tnem  of  having  set  fire  to  the  , 
city  of  Rome,  thAt  horrid  crime^  which  tie  himself  had 
committed  with  a  barbarous  pleasure.  In  avenging  this 
crime  upon  the  innocent  Christians,  he  ordered  matters  so:# 
that  the  punishment  should  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
offence.  He,  therefore^  wrapped  up  some  of  them  in 
combustible  garments,  and  Ordered  fire  to  be  set  to  them 
when  the  darkness  came  on,  that  thus,  like  torches,  they 
might  dispel  the  obscurity  of  the  night ;  while  others  were 
fastened  to  crosses,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts^  or  put 
to  death  in  some  such  dreadfu]  manner.  This  horrid  per- 
secution was  set  on  fcAt  in  the  month  of  November^"  in 
the  64th  year  of  Christ,  and  in  it,  accordmg  to  some  ko^ 
cient  accounts,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  | 
though  this  latter  fact  is  contested  by  many  as  being  abso^ 
lutely  irreconcilable  with  chronology.''  The  death  of 
Nero,  who  p<erished  miserably  in  the  year  68,  put  an  end 
to  the  calamities  of  this  first  persecution,  unaer  which, 
during  the  space  of  four  years,  the  Christians  suffered 
eyery  sort  of  torment  and  afHiction,  which  the  ingenious 
cruelty  of  their  enemies  could  invent. 

xrv..  Learned  men  are  not  entirely  agreed  concerning 
the  extent  of  this  persecution  under  Nero.    Some 
confine  it  to  the  city  of  Rome,  while  others  repce-  1^*12^5 
sent  it  as  having  raged  thoughout  the  whole  em-  **°"' 
pire*    The  latter  opinion,  which  is  also  the  most  ancient,* 

"  S6e  for  a  furtker  illustration  of  thii  pobt  of  chronologj,  two  French  disaerlation^ 
of  the  fery  kamed  Alpbonae  de  Vignoles,  concerning  the  cause  and  the  comraeoce- 
ment-of  the  persecution  under  Nero,  which  are  printed  in  Maison'u  Histoire  critique  de 
la  rtpvbUque  da  Uttrta^  torn.  Tiii.  p.  74^117,  torn.  ix.  p.  172—186.  See  also  Toinard» 
M  iMetanimn  de  marUbtupeneqwU,  p.  398. 

w  See  TiHemont,  HisMre  du  smperairf,  torn.  i.  p.  564.  Baratier,  De  swcesmne  Bo- 
manor.  Pantif.  cap.  y.  p.  60. 

v  This  opinion  was  first  defended  by  Franc.  Balduint  in  his  Coimn.  ad  tdicia^inftraUfi 
in  ChritHaiMs,  p.  27,  38.  AAer  him  Launoius  maintained  the  tame  opinion  in  his.INf'^ 
wert.  qua  Sulpiiu  Seven  loetu  de  prima  marfyriMii  QaOim  epocha  vindieatmr^  §  1}  J^  ^39^  ^^^f 
torn.  ii.  parti,  ojip.  This  opinion,  however,  b  still  more  acutely  and  learnedly  defended 
hy  Podwell,  in  the  Mtk  of  his  IHesertaUonea  Oypri«Rtc«.  _ 
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is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred ;  as  it  is  certain,  that  the 
laws  enacted  against  tne  Christians,  were  enacted  against 
the  whole  body,  and  not  against  particular  churches,  and 
were  consequently  in  force  in  the  remotest  provinces* 
The  authority  of  Tertullian  confirms  this^  who  tells  us  that 
Nero  and  Domitian  had  enacted  laws  against  the  Chris- 
tians, of  which  Trajan  had,  in  part,  taken  away  the  force» 
and  rendered  them,  in  some  measure,  without  effect/  We 
shall  not  have  recourse  for  a  further  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  to  that  famous  Portuguese  or  Spanish  inscription, 
in  which  Nero  is  praised  for  having  purged  that  proviince 
from  the  new  superstition;  since  that  inscription  ls  justly 
^uspected  to  be  a  mere  forgery,  and  the  best  Spanish  au- 
thors consider  it  as  such/  But  we  may,  however,  make 
one  observation,  which  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  point  in 

Question,  and  that  is,  that,  since  the  Christians  were  con- 
emned  by  Nero,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their  reli- 
religion,  as  for  the  falsely  imputed  crime  of  burning  the 
city,*  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagmed,  that  he  would  leave  un- 
molested, even  beyond  the  bounds  of  Rome,  a  sect,  whose 
members  were  accused  of  such  aiAabominable  deed. 

XV.  Though,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Nero,  the  rage 
Theper-  of  tlusfirst  pcrsccution  Egalnst  the  Christians  ceased, 
^Tuo-  yet  the  flame  broke  out  anew  in  the  year  ninety-three 
iDitian.  Qp  niDety-four,  under  Domitian,  a  prince  little  infe- 
rior to  Nero  in  all  sorts  of  wickedness.*"  This  persecution 
was  occasioned,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Hegesippus,  by 
the  fears  that  Domitian  was  under  of  losing  the  empire ;""  for 
he  had  been  informed,  that,  among  the  relations  of  Christ, 
a  man  should  arise,  who,  possessed  of  a  turbulent  and  am- 
bitious spirit,  was  to  excite  commotions  in  the  state,  and 

y  Jhdogtt.  cap.  iv.  p.  46,  according  to  the  edition  of  Havercamp. 

*  This  celebrated  inscription  is  published  bj  the  learned  Gratenis,  in  the  first  volame 
of  his  inscriptions,  p.  ccnzTiii.  n.  9.  It  must,  however,  be  obserTod,  that  the  best 
Spanish  writers  dare  not  venture  to  defend  the  genuineness  and  authority  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, as  it  has  not  been  seen  by  any  of  them,  and  was  first  produced  by  Cy  riac  of  Ancona, 
a  person  universally  known  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  least  credit.  We  shall  add 
here  the  judgment  which  the  excellent  historian  of  Spain,  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  has  given 
of  this  inscription,  in  his  HUUnre  gemrtU  tP  Etpagne^  torn.  i.  p.  19^.  "  Je  ne  puis 
tt^mpecher,"  says  he,  "  d'  observer  que  Cyriac  d^Ancone  fut  le  premier  qui  pyblia 
cette  inscription,  et  que  c'est  de  lui  que  les  autres  Tont  tir^e  ;  roais  comme  la  foi  de  cet 
Eerivain  tit  suspect  au  jugenftent  de  tons  les  savans,  que  d'ailleurs  il  n'y  a  ni  vestige,  ni 
souvenir,  de  cette  inscription  dans  les  places  oo  Ton  dit  qu'elle'ctt  trouv6e,  et  qu'oa 
nascait  ou  la  prendre  a  present,  chaeun  peut  en  porter  le  jugeracnt  quMl  voudra." 

a  See  Tbeod.  Ruinart,  Praf.  ad  acta  mariyrum  aincera  et  seleeta,  f.  31,  &c. 

b  Hem  Praf,  adadamarfffnm,  &c.  f.  33.  Thom.  Ittigins,  SeUctis  Hutar.  Bed,  CapU, 
8WB.Lcap.  vi.  §11,  p.  331. 

fiBoM.  B^  JBcA  nb.  Pa.  ew^  zlx.  zx. 
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aim  at  supreme  dominion.  However  that  may  have  been, 
the  persecution  renewed  by  this  unworthy  prince  was  ex* 
tremely  violent,  though  his  untimely  death  put  a  stop  to  it 
not  long  after  it  commenced.  Flavins  Clemehs,  a  nian^of 
consular  dignity,  and  Flavia  Domitilla  his  niece,  or,  as 
some  say,  ms  wife,  were  the  principal  martyrs  that  suf- 
fered in  this  persecution,  in  which  alsa  the  apostle  John 
was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos.  Tertullian  and  other 
writers  inform  us,,  that,  before  bis  banishment,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  chaldron  of  boiling  oil,  from  whence  he  came 
fordi,  not  only  liviiu^,  but  even  unhurt.  This  story,  how- 
ever, is  not  attestedin  such  a  manner,  a«  to  leave  no  re- 
Hiaining  doubt  about  its  certainty."^ 

^  See  Wi9tMm*B  SffnUtgnm  ^teri.  td  knUrim  EetlUi,  pirtmetUhtuh  P«  497*-m546, 
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PARTU. 
INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

.  CHAPTER  I. 

/ 

CONTAINING  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING  AN^ 
PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  If  we  had  any  certain  or  satisfactory  account  of  the 
The  tuto  of  doctrines  which  were  received  among  the  wiser 
phtiuiioiriiyia  of  the  eastern  nations,  when  the  lifi^ht  of  the  eos- 

tbe  East  Dot  i     /•  i  •  i        ■    "  «  »         ^      • 

Jiw?*^  pel  first  rose  upon  the  worid>  this  would  contn- 
bute  to  illustrate  many  important  points  in  the 
ancient  history  of  the  church. .  But  tne  case  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  oriental  philosc^hy 
that  are  come  down  to  us,  are,  as  every  one  knows,  few 
innuinber;  and  such  as  they  are,  they  yet  require  the 
diligence,  erudition,  and  sagacity  of  some  Reamed  man, 
to  collect  them  into  a  body,  to  arrange  them  with  method, 
$md  to  explain  them  with  perspicuity/ 

II,  The  doctrine  of  the  magt^  who  believed  the  universe 
The  phiioic  to  be  governed  by  tiDO  prindpUs^.  the  one  good 
fjj.un..  '^'^  and  the  other  evil,  flourished  in  Persia.  Their 
^'SaSS  followersi,  however,  were  not^all  agreed  con-f 
*^  cerning  the  nature  of  these  principles  ;'  but  this 
did  not  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  main  doctrine, 
which  was  received  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  especially  among  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians, 
Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  though  with  different  modifica* 
'tions,  and  had  evep  infected  the  Jews  themselves.'  The 
Arabians  at  that  time,  and  even  afterward,  were  more  re- 
markable for  strength  and  courage  than  for  genius  and  sa- 
^atity  ;  nor  do  they  seem,  according  to  their  own  copfes- 

eXbe  history  of  the  oriental  philoBopfay  by  Mr.  Stanley  though  it  it  not  vpid  of  all 
kind  of  merit,  i#yet  eitremely  defectiy^.  That  learned  author 'is  so  far  from  having 
exhausted  his  subject,  that  he  has  leA  it,  on  the  eontrary,  in  many  places  wholly  un- 
touched. The  hi»tory  of  philosophy,  published  in  Germany,  by  the  very  learned  Mr. 
Brucker,  is  vastly  preferable  to  Mr.  Stanley's  work ;  and  the  German  author,  indeed) 
much  superior  to  the  Englbh  one,  both  in  point  of  genius  fUid  of  erudition.     •   ^ 

f  See  Hyde's  Autory  o/lAc  rdtgfon  of  the  oncicnl  Penianst  a  work  full  of.  erudition  and 
disorder,  and  interspersed  with  comecturei  of  the  mof  t  improbable  kind. 

g  See  a  treatise  of  Jo.  Cbristoph.  Wolf,  published  at  Hamburg,  in  1707,  under  the 
title  of  ManaefuBitmut  ante  MmicktBos.  See  alsor  Mofhei^i'i  06«mN(tfonf  tipon  Cud- 
ITQrth's  fnUUfclud  Sfftm  of  the  Unbffne,  p.  928. 4S3.  ^ 
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sion,''  to  have  acquired  any  ^great  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  pliilosophv  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. , 

uj.  From  tne  earliest  times  the  Indians  were  distin« 
guished  by  their  taste  for  sublime  knowledge  and  The  wmo»* 
wisdom*    We  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form  a  l\^£Si 
judgment  of  their  philosophical  tenets,  if  that  most  ^'^p***^ 
ancient  book,  which  they  looked  upon  as  particularly  sa-^ 
cred,  and  which  they  call  veda,  or  the  law,  were  brought  . 
to  l%ht,  and  translated  into  some  known  language.    But 
the  accouifts  which  are  given  of  this  remarkable  book,  by 
those  who  have  been  in  the  Indies,  are  so  various  and  ir- 
reconcilable with  each  other,  that  we  must  yet  wait  for 
furtlier  satisfaction  on  this  head.'     As  to  the  Egyptians, 
they  were  divided,  as  every  one  knows^  into  a  multitude  - 
of  sects  and  opinions  f  so  that  their  labour  seems  exceed- 
ing fruitless,  who  endeavour  to  reduce  the  philosophy  of 
this  people  to  one  system. 

IV.  But  of  all  the  different  systems  of  philosophy  that 
were  received  in  Asia  and  Africa  about  the  time  tim  oHeotat 
of  our  Saviour,  none  were  so  detrimental  to  the  ^^f  £ 
Christian  religion,  as  that  which  wM^tjled gnosis  ''"^ 
or  science^  i.  e.  the  way  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  Deity^ 
and  which  we  have  above  called  the  oriental  doetr^^  m 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Grecian  philosophy.    It 
was  from  the  bosom  of  this  pretended  oriental  wisdom,    jf 
that  the  chiefs  of  ^ose  sects,  wlMfth  in  the  three  first  cen-* 
turies  perplexed  and  afflicted  the  Christian  church,  origi- 
nally issued  forthi  These  supercilious  doctors,  endeavour* 
ing  to  accommodate  to  the  tenets  of  their  fantastic  philoso* 
phy,  the  pure,  th^  simple,  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  Son 
of  God,  brought  forth,  as  the  resultof  this  jarring  compo- 
sition, a  multitude  of  idle  dreams  and  fictions,  and  im^ 
posed  upon  their  followers  a  system  of  opinions,  wludji 
were  partly  ludicrous,  and  partly  perplexed  with  intri^R 
subtilties,  and  covered  over  with  impenetrable  obscuriq||||^ 
The  ancient  doctors,  both  Greek  and  Latid,  who  opposed 
these  sects,  considered  them  as  so  many  branches  tnat  de- 

h  See  Abulpbaragius,  De  Morihus  Arabum,  published  by  Pocock. 

i  I  ba?e  lately  heard  that  this  most  important,  aod  long  eipected  book,  has  been  ac- 
quired by  some  French  Jesuits,  irbo  are  inissionaries  in  the  Indies,  and  who  have  sent 
It  over  to  the  king  of  France's  library.  It  is  also  said,  that  it  is  already  translated,  or 
-will  be  so  immediately.  See  Lettre  du  P.  Cabnette  a  M,  de  CarHgny,  dona  Us  LeUre$  edt- 
fianU$  ef  cvrieusst  dts  Minims  Etntngeres^  ixi.  Reatdlj  p.  455,  as  also  Ricuiil  nilL  p. 
161. 

k  See  Mosheim's  ObtervatufM  m  the  bUeUeeML  System,  &&.  in  his  Latin  translation 
of  that  work,  torn.  i.  p.  415.  .   ^'^''^^^^^ 
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rived  their  ori^inTrom.the  platonic  philosophy.    But  this 
wi^s  pure  illusion ;  an  apparent  resemblance  between  cer- 
tain opinions  of  Plato^  and  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  east- 
em  schools,  deceived  these  good  men,  who  had  no  know- 
ledge but  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  oriental  doctrines      Whoever  compares 
tne  platonic  and  gnostic  *phtlosophy  together,  will  easily 
perceive  the  wide  difference  that  there  is  between  them* 
V.  The  firjit  principles  of  the  oriental  philosophy  seem 
Tbefir»i  i...  pc^'fcc^ly  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason; 
dpies  of**thta  for  its  first  founder  must  undoubtedly  have  ai^ed 
^*      '*     in  the  following  manner ;  *'  there  aFQ  many  evils 
in  this  world,  and  men  seem  impelled  by  a  natural  instinct 
to  the  practice  of  those  thi<igs  which  reason  condemns ; 
but  that  eternal  mind,  from  which  all  spirits  derive  their 
existence,  must  be  inaccessible  to  all  kinds  of  evil,  and  also 
of  a  most  perfect  and  beneficent  nature ;  there^re  the  ori- 
gin of  those  evils,  with  which  the  universe  abounds,  murt 
be  sought  somewhere  else  than  in  the  Deity.  It  cannot  re- 
side in  him  who  is  all  perfection  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be 
without  him.    Now,  there  is  nothing  without  or  beyond  the 
Deity,  hvX  matter;  therefore  mof/^  is  the  centre  and  source 
of  all  evil,  of  all  vice.''    Having  taken  for  granted  these 
principles,  they  proceeded  further,  and  affirmed  that  mat- 
ter was  eternal,  and  derived  its  present  form,  not  from  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  GAdfl  but  from  tht|  creating  power  of 
some  iuferiorintelligence,  to  whomthe  world  and  its  inha- 
bitants owed  their  existence.    As  a  proof  of  this  assertion, 
they  alleged  that  it  was-  incredible,  that  the  Supreme  Dei- 
ty, perfectly  good,  and  infinitely  remowed  from  all  evil, 
should  either  create  or  modify  matter,  which  is  essentially 
malignant  and  corrupt,  or  bestow  upon  it,  in  any  degree, 
the  riches  of  his  wisdom  and  liberality.    They  were,  how- 
ever aware  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  that  lay  against 
th^ir  system ;  for  when  they  were  called  to  explain,  in  an 
accurate  and  satisfactory  manner,  how  this  rude  and  cor- 
rupt matter  came  to  be  arranged  into  such  a  regular  and 
harmonious  frame  as  that  of  the  universe,  and,  particular- 
ly, how  celestial  spirits  were  joined  to  bodies  formed  out 
of  its  malignant  mass,  thev  were  sadly  embarrassed,  and 
found  that  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason  declared  their 
system  incapable  ot  defence.    In  this  perplexity,  thev  had 
recourse  to  wild  fictions  and  romantic  fables,  m  oraer  to 
give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the 
origin  of  mankind. 
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Yi.  Those  who,  by  mere  dint  of  fancy  and  inventionf 
endeavour  to  cast  a  u^ht  upon  obscure  points,  or  ^^  ^ 
to  solve  great  and  intncate  difficulties,  are  seldom  J^^^^ 
agreed  about  the  methods  of  proceeding  ;  and,  by  uleir  mM- 
a  necessary  consequence,  separate  into  different  ""* 
sects.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  oriental  philosopherst» 
when  they  set  themselves  to  explain  the  dimculties  men* 
tioned  above.  Some  imagined  two  eternal  principles  from 
whence  all  things  proceeded,  the  one  presiding  over  %Af, 
and  the  other  over  matter j  and  by  their  perpetual  conflict, 
explained  the  mixture  of  good  and  evu,  that  appears  in 
the  universe.  Others  maintained,  that  the  being,  which  pre-- 
sided  over  matter,  was  not  an  eternal  principle,  but  a  sub* 
ordinate  inteUigence,  one  of  those  whom  the  Supreme  God 
produced  from  himself.  They  supposed  that  this  being 
was  moved,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  to  reduce  to  order  the 
rude  mass  of  matter,  which  lay  excluded  from  the  man- 
sions of  the  Deity,  and  also  to  create  the  human  raoe.  A 
third  sort  fell  upon  a  system  different  from  the  two  prece- 
din^9  and  formed  to  themselves  the  notion  of  a  triumvirate 
of.  beings,  in  which  the  Supreme  Deity  was  distinguished 
both  from  the  materia^  evil  principle^  and  from  the  creator 
of  this  sublunar^'  world.  These,  tnen,  were  the  three  lead- 
ing sects  of  the  oriental  philosophy,  which  were  subdivided 
into  various  factions,  by  the  disputes  that  arose  when  they 
came  to  explain  more  fully  their  respective  opinions,  and 
to  pursue  them  into  all  their  monstrous  consequences*. 
These  multipHed  divisions  were  the  natural  and  necessary 
consequences  of  a  system  which  had  no  solid  foundation,, 
and  was  no  more,  indeed,  than  an  airy  phantom,  blown  up 
by  the  jwanton  fancies  of  self-sufficient  men.  And  that 
these  divisions  did  really  subsist,  the  history  of  the  Christian 
sects  that  embraced  this  philosophy  abundantly  testifies, 
vir.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that,  as  all  these 
sects  were  founded  upon  one  common  principle,  Their  opi. 
their  divisions  did  not  prevent  their  holding,  in  ^JSnriSi 
common,  "Certain  opinions  concerning  the  Deity,  ^*^- 
the  universe,  the  human  race,  and  several  other  subjects. 
They  were  all,  therefore,  unanimous  in  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  an  eternal  nature,  in  whom  dwelt  the  fulness 
of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  all  other  perfections,  and  of  whom 
no  mortal  was  able  to  form  a  complete  idea.  This  great 
being  was  considered  by  them  as  a  most  pure  and  radiant 
lights  diffused  through  the  immensity  of  space,  which  they 
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called  pleramdi  ft  Greek  word,  whkh  signifies  ftdness ;  and 
they  taught  concerning  him,  and  his  operations,  the  fol- 
lowing things  ;  "  the  etemal  nature^  infinitely  perfect,  and 
infinitely  happy,  hanng  dwelt  from  everlasting  in  a  pro- 
found solitude,  and  in  a  blessed  tranquillity,  produced,  at 
length  from  itself^  two  minds  of  a  different  sex,  which  re- 
sembled their  stpreme  parent  inthe  most  perfect  manner. 
From  the  prolific  union  of  these  two  beings  others  arose^ 
which  were  dlso  followed  by  succeeding  generations  i  so 
that,  in  process  of  time,  a  celestial  family  was  formed  in 
the  pUroma.'  This  divine  progeny,  being  immutable  in  its 
nature,  and  above  the  power  of  mortality,  was  called,  by 
the -philosophers,  ^eem,"'"  a  term  which  signifies,  id  the 
Greek  language,  an  eternal  nature.  How  many  in  num- 
ber these  iBons  were,  was  a  point  much  controverted 
among  the  oriental  »ages. 

"  viri.  "Beyond  the  mansions  of  %A/,  where  dwells  the 
cmi«eming  ^^^9  ^Ith  his  celcstial  offspring,  there  lies  a  rude 
15",5?'"  and  unwieljdly  mass  of  matter,  agitated  by  innate, 
^'"*  turbulent,  iand  irregular  motions.  One  of  the  ce- 
lestial natures  descending  from  the  pleroma,  either  by  a 
fortuitous  impulsey  or  in  consequence  of  a  divine  conmiis- 
sion,  reducea  to  order  this  unseemly  mass,  adorned  it  with 
a  rich  variety  of  gifts,  created  men,  and  inferior *animals  of 

ICJ**  I  It  »ppetn  bigfaly  prolnble,  tbat  the  apostle  Paul  bad  an  eye  to  this  fantutxc 
mTtholbg7,wliep,  \n  the  first  chajner  of  hi*  First  Eputle  to  Timolfnf.Yer.  4^  he  exhorU  him 
not  to  gm  ketd  lofahlta  and  endUu  genealogies,  wfUek  minister  quettloni,  &c* 

fCP'm  'The  woid  mtm,  or  oon,  is  commonly  used  by  the  Greehiwritersi  but  in  different 
senses.  Its  signification  in  the  gnostic  system  is  not  extremely  erident,  and  several 
learned  men  have  despaired  of  fin<ling  out  its  true  meaoinp;.  A#Mf,  or  mon^  among  the 
;uicientB)  was  used  to  signify  the  age  of  man,  or  the  duration  of  human  life.  In  after 
times,  it  was  employed  by  philosophers  to  express  the  duratioh  of  spiritual  and  invisible 
beings.  These  philosophers  used  the  word  X/ontj  ta  the  measuie  of  corporeal  and 
changing  ol^ecttt ,  and  m«v,  as  the  measure  of  sUch  as  were  immutable  and  otemaL  And 
as  God  is  the  chief  of'  those  immutable  beings  which  are  spiritual,  and  consequently 
not  to  be  peiceived  by  our  outward  senses,  his  infinite  and  eternal  duration  was  expressed 
hy  the  term  aten^  or  cton,  and  that  is  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  now  comraool^  nn« 
dcrstood.  It  was,  however,  afterward  attributed  to  other  spiritual  and  invisible  beings  ; 
and  the  oriental  philosophers,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon 
earth,  and  made  use  of  the  Greek  language,  understood  by  it  the  duration  of  eternal 
and  immutable  things,  the  space  or  period  of  time,  in  which  they  exist.  Nor  did  the  va- 
riations, through  which  this  word  passed,  end  here  ;  from  expressing  only  the  AnruHen  of 
beings,  it  was  by  metonomyt  employed  to  signify  the  beings  themselres.  Thus  the  supreme 
Being  was  called  aiw,  or  «on  ;  and  the  angels  distinguish«d  also  by  the  titlp  of  <Bons.  All 
this  will  lead  us  to  the  troe  meaning  of  that  word  among  the  gnostics.  They  bird  fofmed 
to  themselves  the  notion  of  an  invisible  and  spiritual  world,  composed  oi  entitle  or  mrdics, 
proceeding  from  the  Supreme  Being,  and  succeeding  each  other  at  certain  intervals  of 
time  so  as  to  form  an  eternal  ehainj  of  which  our  world  was  the  terminating  link  ;  a 
notion  of  eternity  very  different  from  that  of  th^  Platonists,  who  represented  it  as 
stahle,  permanent,  and  void  of  succession.  To  the  beings  that  formed  this  eternal  chain, 
the  gnostics  assigned  a  certain  term  of  duration,  and  a  certain  sphere  of  action.  Their 
f£mw  of  duraUon  were,  at  first,  called  <wwif,  and  they  themselves  were  aAerward  tneivn- 
ymiedty  distingnished  by  that  title.  ^ 
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di£ferent  kinds,  to  store  it  with  inhabitants,  and  corrected 
its  malignity  by  mixing  with  it  a  certaiji  portion  of  light, 
and  also  of  a  matter  celestial  and  divine,  ^his  creator  of 
the  world  is  distinguished  from  the  Supreme  Deity  by  the 
Bame  of  demiurge.  His  character  is  a  compound  of  shi- 
ning qualities,  ,and  insupportable  arrogance ;  and  his  ex- 
<;essive  lust  of  empire  effaces  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
He  claims  dominion  over  the  new  world  he  has  formed,  as 
his  sovereign  right ;  and  excludins;  totally  the  Supreme^ 
Deity  from  all  concernment  in  it,  he  demands  from  man-* 
land,  for  himself  and  his  associates,  divine  honours." 

IX.  **  Man  is  a  compound  of  a  terrestrial  and  corrupt 
body,  jmd  a  soul  which  is  of  celestial  origin,  and,    ncmttnA^ 
in  some  measure,  an  emanation  from  the  divinity.  ^i^£,o  of 
This  nobler  part  is  miserabljr  weighed  down  and  *'"™'"  ""**• 
encumbered  by  the  body,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  irregular 
lusts  and  impure  desires.    It  is  this  body  that  seduces  the 
soul  from  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  not  only  turns  it  from 
the  contemplation  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  so 
as  to  confine  its  homage  and  veneration  to  the  Creator  «f 
this  woiid,  but  also  attaches  it  to  terrestrial  objects,  and  to4t 
the  immoderate  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures,  by  which  its 
nature  is  totally  polluted.     The  sovereign  mind  employs 
various  means  to  deliver  his  offspring  from  this  deplorable 
servitude,  especially  the  ministry  of  divine  messengers, 
whom  he  sends  to  enlighten,  to  admonish,  and  to  reform  the 
human  race.    In  the  mean  time,  the  imperious  demiurge 
exerts  his  power  in  opposition  to  the  merciful  purpose  of 
the  Supreme  Beine,  resists  the  influence  of  those  solemn 
invitations  by  whicn  he  exhorts  mankind  to  return  to  him, 
and  labours  to  efface  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  minds 
of  mtelligent  beings.  In  this  conflict,  such  souls,  as  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  the  creators  and  rulers  of  this  world, 
rise  to  their  Supreme  Parent,  and  subdue  the  turbulent 
and  sinful  motions,  which  corrupt  matter  excites  within 
them,  shall,  at  the  dissolution  of  then-  mortal  bodies,  as- 
cend directly  to  the  p/^oma.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
remain  in  the  bondage  of  servile  superstition,  and  corrupt 
matter,  shall,  at  the  end  of  this  life,  pass  into  new  bodies, 
until  they  awake  from  their  sinful  lethargy.    In  the  end, 
however,  the  Supreme  God  shall  come  forth  victorious, 
triumph  over  all  opposition,  and,  having  delivered  from 
th^ir  servitude  the  greatest  part  of  those  souls  that  are  im- 
prisoned in  mortal  bodies,  shall  dissolve  the  frame  o/this 

voi^  r.  11 
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visible  world,  and  involve  it  in  a  eeneral  ruin.  After  this 
solemn  period,  primitive  tranquility  shall  be  restored  in 
the  universe,  and  God  shall  reign  with  happy  spirits,  in 
undisturbed  felicity,  through  the  everlasting  a^s." 

X.  Such  were  the  principal  tenets  of  the  onental  frfiilo* 
or  the  Jewish  sophy.  Tne  state  of  letters  and  philosophy 
i*««op»»y-  among  the  Jews  comes  next  under  considera- 
tion*; and  of  this  we  may  form  some  idea  from  what  has 
been  said  already  concerning  that  nation.  Itwaschieflvto 
'  be  observed,  that  the  dark  and  hidden  science,  which  they 
called  the  kahbala^  was  at  this  time  taught  and  inculcated 
by  many  among  that  superstitious  people/  This  science^ 
in  many  things,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  oriental 
philosophy ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  indeed  that 
same  pnilosophy  accommodated  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
tempered  with  a  certain  mixture  of  truth.  Nor  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  Grecian  sages  unknown  to  the  Jews  at 
Ibe  period  now  before  us ;  since,  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  some  of  them  had  been  admitted  even 
JBto  the  Mosaic  religion.  We  shall  say  nothing  coneemine 
the  opinions  which  they  adopted  from  the  philosophical 
and  theological  systems  of  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  and 
Syrians. "" 

Xf «  The  Greeks  in  the  opinion  of  most  writers,  were  yet 
in  possession  of  the  first  rank  among  the  nations 
fJ^to^ia'  that  cultivated  letters  and  philosophy.  In  many 
«'*^-  places,  and  especially  at  Athens,  they  were  aeon- 
siderable  number  of  men  distuiguisbed  by  their  learnings 
acuteness,  and  eloquence;  philosophers  of  all  sects,  who 
taught  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Epicu- 
rus ;  rhetoricians  also,  and  men  of  genius,  who  instructed 
the  youth  in  the  rules  of  eloquence,  and  formed  their  taste 
for  the  liberal  arts.  So  that  those  who  had  a  passion  for 
the  study  of  oratory,  resorted  in  multitudes  to  the  Grecian 
schoolsi  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  that  noble  sci- 
ence. .  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  was  also  much  frequented 
for  the  same  purpose,  as  a  great  number  of  the  (rrecian 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  dwell^n  that  city. 

XII*  The   Romans  also,  at  this  time,  made  a  shining 

figure  among  the  polished  and  learned  nations. 

AtaoBM.     ^  the  sciences  flourished  at  Rome.  The  youth  of 

n  See  Jo.  Franc.  Buddet  JnJtroiMiio  in  Historiam  PhUot.  Hthretarum;  as  also  the 
authors  wfaicli  B.  ViTolf  mentions,  with  encoouums,  in  his  Bihliotkuu  Htkraica^  torn.  iii. 
•  See  Jo.  Franc.  Buddei  /nfroduclio  in  Hiaioriant  Philoa,  Utbranrum;  as  also  the  vif^ 
%QX9  recommended  by  Wolf  in  bis  Bibliotheta  Hebrtkti,  torn.  iii.  ^ 
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a  higher  rank  were  early  instructed  in  the  Greek  language 
and  eloquence.  From  thence  thev  proceeded  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  the  laws  of  their  country ;  and  they 
finished  their  education  by  a  voyage  into  Greece,  where 
they  not  only  gave  the  last  degree  of  perfection  to  their 
philosophical  studies,  but  also  acquired  that  refined  wit  and 
elegance  of  taste,  that  served  to  set  off  their  more  solid  at- 
tainments in  the  most  advantageous  mannen**  None  of 
the  philosophical  sects  were  more  in  vogue  amon^  the  Ro- 
mans than  the  Epicureans  and  the  Academics,  wmch  were 
peculiarly  favoured  by  the  ^eat,  who,  soothed  by  their 
doctrines  Into  a  false  secunty,  indulged  their  passions 
without  remorse,  and  continued  in  then*  vicious  pursuits 
without  terror.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the^  culture 
of  polite  learning  and  of  the  fine  arts,  was  held  in  great 
honour,  and  those  that  contributed  with  zeal  and  success 
to  this,  were  eminently  distinguished  by  thatprince»  But^ 
after  his  death,  learning  languished  without  encourage- 
ment, and  was  neglected,  because  the  succeeding  empe* 
rors  were  more  intent  upon  the  arts  of  war  andrapinei 
than  those  more  amiable  arts  and  inventions  that  are  the 
fruits  of  leisure  and  peace. 

XIII.  With  respect  to  the  other  nations,  such  as  the  Ger- 
mans, Celts,  ana  Britons,  it  is  certain  that  they  i„tbe  other 
were  not  destitute  of  learned  and  ingenious  men»  "''"^ 
Among  the  Gauls,  the  people  of  Marseilles  had  long  ac- 
quired a  shming  reputation  for  their  progress  in  the  sci- 
ences;'' and  there isnod6ubt,butthattheneighbouring coun- 
tries received  the  benefit  of  their  instructions.  Among  the 
Celts,  their  Druids,  priests,  philosophers,  and  legislators 
were  highly  remarkaole  for  tneir  wisdom ;  but  their  wri- 
tings, at  least  such  as  are  yet  extant,  are  not  sufficient  to 
inform  us  of  the  nature  of  their  philosophy.'  The  Ro- 
mans, indeed,  introduced  letters  and  philosophy  into  all 
the  provinces  which  submitted  to  their  victorious  arms,  in 
order  to  soften  the  rough  manners  of  the  savage  nations, 
and  form  in  them,  imperceptibly,  the  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings of  humanity.* ' 

p  SeePaganani  Gaudentii  Uher  di  PkilotopkUt  apud  Bmnanos  initio  et  progreisu,  in 
Tertio  Fasciculo  Mwb  ColUeHtmis  Variorum  Scriptorum,    UaUe,  1717. 

q  See  the  IRiiainJMiraire  de  la  France  par  dea  Rdigieux  Benedictina*  Dissert  PreUlo*  • 
p,  42,  &c 
r  Jac.  Martin,  Udigion  de$  GauXoitf  lirr.  i.  cap.  zzi.  p.  175.  r^r^r^r^\r> 

8  Juvenal,  Satlr.  xv.  Tcr.  110.  Digitized  by  ^vJOC!)g IL 

"  Nunc  totus  Graias  nottrasqoe  habet  orbis  Athcaas, 
Gallia  Cauaidicoa  docuit  facunda  Britannos, 
De  condttcendo  loa  oitar  jam  Bhetore  Thule." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  TI^£  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS    OF  THE  CHURCH^  ANIt 
ITS    FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

I.  The  great  end  of  Christ s  mission  was  to  form  a  uni-^ 
Tke  iK^.  versal  church,  gat  hered  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
liite^r***  world,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  this  ereat  soci- 
"""'  ety  from  age  to  age.  But  in  order  to  this,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  appoint  exlraordinaru  teachersj  who, 
converting  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  truth,  should 
erect  every  where  Christian  assemblies ;  and  then  to  estab- 
lish ordinary  ministers^  and  interpreters  of  the  divine  will, 
who  should  enforce  and  repeat  the  doctrines  delivered  by 
the  former,  and  maintain  the  people  in  their  holy  profession, 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues.  For  the  best 
system  of  religion  must  necessarily  either  dwindle  to 
nothing,  or  be  egregiously  corrupted,  if  it  is  not  perpetu- 
ally inculcated  and  explained  by  a  regular  and  standing 
ministry. 

II.  The  extraordinary  teachers,  whom  Christ  employed 
Eitmordina-  to  lay  thc  fouudations  of  his  everlasting  kingdom, 
ryteacbtrr,.  y^^^^  {\^^  ^ii  apostlcs,  aud'the  Lxx  (usciples,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made  above.  To  these  the  evan- 
gelists are  to  be  added,  by  which  title  those  were  distin- 
guished whom  the  apostles  sent  to  instruct  the  nations,  or 
who  of  their  own  accord,  abandoned  every  worldly  at- 
tachment, and  consecrated  themselves  to  the  sacred  office 
of  propagating  the  gospel.'  In  this  rank,  also,  we  must 
place  those,  to  whom  m  the  infancy  of  the  church,  the 
marvellous  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  which 
they  had  never  leameu,  was  commumcated  from  above. 
For  the  person  to  whom  the  divine  omnipotence  and  lib-^ 
erality  had  unparted  the  gift  of  tongues,  mi^ht  conclude, 
with  the  utmost  assurance,  from  the  gift  itself,  which  a 
wise  being  would  not  bestow  in  vain,  that  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  God  to  minister  unto  the  truth,  and  to  employ  his 
talents  in  the  service  of  Christianity.'' 

iSee  St.  PauVfl  £/)iftfe  to  iU  Ephtsians,  ir.  11.    Aa  also  Euseb.  UitL  Ecclcs.  lib.  iii. 
U 1  Cot.  liv.  28.  •     .  r^  ] 
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III.  Many  have  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  the 
apostles,''  a  history^  which  we  find  loaded  with  fa-  jke  uiboHty 
bles,  doubts,  and  difficulties,  when  we  pursue  itfur-  "'^  *^^' 
ther  than  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  most 
ancient  writers  in  the  Christian  church.  In  order  to  have 
a  just  idea  of  the  nature,  privileges,  and  authority  pf  the 
apostolic  function,  we  must  consider  an  apostle  as  a  person 
who  was  honoured  with  a  divine  commission,  invested 
with  the  power  of  making  laws,  of  controlling  and  re^ 
straining  the  vncked^  when  that  was  expedient,  and  of 
working  miracles,  when  necessary  ;  and  sent  to  mantdnd, 
to  unfold  to  them  the  divine  will,  to  open  to  them  the  paths 
of  salvation  and  immortality,  and  to  separate  from  the 
multitude,  and  unite  in  the  bonds  of  one  sacred  society,  those 
who  were  attentive  and  obedient  to  the  voice  of  Uod  ad- 
dressed to  men  by  their  ministry.^ 

IV.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the  lxx  disciples  are  still 
more  obscure  than  those  of  the  apostles;  smce  Thamdis- 
the  former  are  only  once  mentioned  in  the  New  "^^^ 
Testament,  Luke  x.  1.  The  illustrations  that  we  have  yet 
remaining,  relative  to  their  character  and  office,  are  cer- 
tainly composed  by  the  more  modern  Greeks,  and  there* 
fore  can  have  but  little  authority  or  credit/  Their  com-* 
mission  extended  no  further  than  the  Jewish  nation,  as  ap- 

Eears  from  the  express  words  of  St.  Luke ;  though  it  is 
ighly  probable,  tnat,  after  Christ's  ascension,  they  per- 
formed the  function  of  evangelists,  and  declared  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  through 
different  nations  and  provinces. 

V.  Neither  Christ  nimself,  nor  his  holy  apostles,  have 
commanded  any  thine  clearly  or  expressly  con- 
cerning the  external  form  of  the  church,  and  the    Si*3*j£ 
precise  method,  according  to  which  it  should  be    S^iS^ 
governed.'    From  this  we  may  infer,  that  the    ^^^»^ 

w  The  authors  ivho  have  written  concerning  the  apostles  are  enumerated  by  Sogita^ 
rius  in  his  ItUnductUm  to  EeeUaiastical  Hutory,  eh.  i.  p.  2,  and  also  bj  Baddeoe,  in  his' 
treatise^  De  EedesU  ApoitoUcOf  p.  674. 

X  See  Fred.  Spanheim,  De  apoatolis  et  apostUatu,  torn.  ii.  opp,  p.  299.  It  is  not  without 
"weighty  reasons,  and  without  having  considered  the  matter  attentively,  that  I  have  sup- 
posed Uie  apostles  invested  with  the  power  of  enacting  laws.  I  am  sensible  that  some 
very  learned  men  among  the  moderns  have  denied  this  power,  but  1  apprehend  they 
difljer  from  me  rather  in  words  than  in  any  thing  else. 

y  These  accounts  are  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  three  books,  coneeming  the  life  and 
death  of  Moses,  which  were  discovered  and  illustrated  by  Gilb.  GaulmiDUs,  and  re-pulr« 
lished  by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius,  in  his  Biblioth.  Grttc.  p.  474. 

O*  z  Those  who  imagine  that  Christ  himself,  or  the  apostles  by  his  direction  and  atf- 
thority,  appointed  a  certain  fixed  form  of  church  govamment,  are  not  agreed  what  that 
form  wu«    The  priacipai  opioioas  that  have  been  adopted  upon  this  head  may  be  redi|ce4 
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regulation  of  this  was,  in  some  measure,  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  time,  and  left  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
the  chief  rulers,  both  ^  the  state  and  of  the  church.    If, 

to  Ibe  four  following ;  the  fir^  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  maintain  ''that 
Christ's  intention  and  appointment  was,  that  hb  followers  should  be  collected  into  one 
sacred  empire,  svl(|eeted  to  the  goremmont  of  St.  Peter  and  his  suecessors,  and  difided, 
like  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  into  several  proirincee ;  that,  in  consequence  thereof, 
^tler  fixed  the  Mat  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  at  Home,  but  afterward  to  allef  late  the 
harden  of  his  office,  dlTided  the  church  into  three  greater  provinces,  according  to  the 
division  of  the  world  at  that  time,  and  appointed  a  person  to  preside  in  each,  who  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  paMarck;  that  the  European  patriarch  resided  at  Rome,  the 
Asiatic  at  Antioeh,  and  the  African  at  Alexandria ;  thai  the  bishops  of  each  province^ 
among  whom  also  there  were  various  ranks,  were  to  reverence  the  authority  of  their  re- 
spective patriarchs,  and  that  both  bishops  and  patriarchs  were  to  be  passively  subject  to 
the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiff.**  This  romantic  account  scarcely  deserves 
a  serious  reftitation.  The  second  opinion,  concerning  the  government  of  the  church, 
makes  no  mention  of  a  ftaprems  Asod,  or  of  fohiarekSf  constituted  by  dirihe  authority, 
but  supposes  that  the  apostles  divided  the  Roman  empire  into  as  many  ecclesiastlttLl 
provinces  as  there  were  secular,  or  civil  ones ;  that  the  mHtvmoUUn  bishop,  <•  e.  the 
prelate,  who  resided  in  the  capital  city  of  each  province,  presided  over  the  clergy  of  that 
province,  and  that  the  other  bishops  were  suluect  to  his  authority.  This  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Romish  chureh,t  and  has  also  been 
favoured  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  British  divines.!  Some  protestant  writers  of  note 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence.§  The  Mrd 
opinion  is  that  of  those  who  acknowledge  that,  when  the  Christians  began  to  multiply 
ejKoedingly,  mefnfiolttcnt,  jMfrMrcAt,  and  orcAftis Ao}m,  were  indeed  created,  but  only  by 
hamtm  appointment  and  authority ;  though  they  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  con- 
sonant to  the  orders  and  intention  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that,  in  every  Christian 
church,  there  should  be  one  person  invested  with  the  highest  authority,  and  clothed  with 
cartida  rights  and  privileges  above  the  other  doctors  of  that  assembly.  This  opinion 
has  been  embraced  by  many  Engluh  divines  of  the  first  rank  in  the  learned  worid,  and 
also  by  many  in  other  countries  and  communioos.  The  fomrih  and  last  opinion  is 
that  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  affirm  that  Christ's  intention  was,  that  the  Christian 
doctors  and  ministers  should  all  ei\joy  the  same  rank  and  authority,  without  any  sort  of 
pro-eminence  or  subordination,  any  distinction  of  rights  and  privileges.  The  reader 
will  find  an  ample  account  of  these /but  different  opinions  with  respect  to  church  govern- 
ment in  Df.  Mosheim*s  Uarger  Hiatory  cfthtfint  century.  This  learned  and  imparUal 
writer,  who  condemns  with  reason  the  fourth  opinion,  as  it  is  explained  by  those 
bigoted  Puritans,  who  look  upon  all  subordination  and  variety  of  rank  among  the 
doctors  of  the  church,  as  condemnable  and  antichristian,  observes,  however,  with  equal 
reason,  that  this  opinion  may  be  explained  and  modified  so  as  to  reconcife  the  modem 
abettors  of  the  Episcopal  discipline  with  the  less  rigid  Presbyterians.  The  op^inion  mo* 
difted  by  Dr.  Mosheim  amounts  to  this  ;  '*  that  the  Christian  doctors  are  e^iiol  in  this 
sense ;  that  Christ  has  left  no  positive  and  special  decree  which  constitutes  a  distinction 
among  them,  nor  any  dhinu  commandment  by  which  those  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
appoiotments  of  human  wisdom,  are  in  the  higher  ranks,  can  demand,  by  a  divine  right, 
the  obedience  and  submission  of  the  inferior  doctors,  &c.  their  abstaining  from  the  ex* 
ereise  of  certain  function9,''&c. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is>  that  Christ,  by  leaving  this  matter  undetermined,  has,  of 
consequence,  left  Christian  societies  a  discretionaiy  power  of  modelling  the  government 
of  the  church  in  such  a  manner  as  the  circumstantial  reasons  of  times,  places,  &c.  may 
require  ;  and  therefore  the  wisest  government  of  the  choreh  is  the  best  and  the  most  di- 
vine ;  and  every  Christian  society  has  a  right  to  make  taws  for  itself,  provided  that  these 
laws  arer  consistent  with  charity  and  peace,  and  with  the  fundamenUd  doctrines  and 
principles  of  Christianity. 

*  See  Leon.  AUatius,  De  perpttuo  eonuns,  Ecdea,  Orient,  et  Ocddent^  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
Morinus,  exerdtoL  EccMaat.  lib.  i.  Exer,  1. 

t  Petrus  de  Marca,  de  eoacord.  aacerdot.  et  imperii,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  Mprinus,  Exerc,  Ecd, 
lib.  i.  Ex,  xviii.  Pagi  CriUca  ta  mnel,  BarenU,  ad  J.  yxxvii.  torn.  i.  p.  2&. 

X  Hammond,  Diu.  de  Epiacep,  Bcvereee.  Cod,  Canon.  Vet,  Eeeles.  Vindic,  lib.  iL 
cap*  V.  torn.  ii.  Patr.  J§pott,  Usser,  De  Or^;ine  Episcop,  et  MetropU,  p.  20. 

§  BasnAge,  Biet,  de  PEgliee,  torn.  i.  livr.  i.  cap.  viil.  Boehmer.  Mnot.  ad  Petrunfye 
wxfl  dexoncordSa  tuered,  tt  iviiperU,  p.  143.  ^ 
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however,  it  is  true,  that  the  apostles  acted  bj  divine  inspi- 
ratioD,  and  m  conformity  with  the  commands  of  their  bless- 
ed Master;  and  this  no  Christian  can  call  in  questioq, 
ti^  it  follows,  that  that  form  of  government  which  the 

Jirtmitive  churches  borrowed  from  that  of  Jerasa-  Tbe  form  of 
em,  the  first  Christian  assembly  established  by  the  ciJ!S^^^Je^ 
apostles  themselves,  must  be  esteemed  as  of  di«  "^"^ 
vme  institution.  But  from  this  it  would  be  wrong  to  coa« 
dude  that  such  a  form  is  immutable,  and  ought  to  be  inva- 
riably observed ;  for  this  a  great  variety  of  events  may 
render  impossible.  In  those  early  times,  every  Christian 
church  consisted  of  the  people,  their  leaders^  and  the  mi- 
meters  or  deacons,  and  these,  indeed,  belong  essentially  to 
every  religious  sopiety.  The  people  were,  undoubtedly, 
the  first  in  authority ;  for  the  apostles  showed,  by  their 
own  example,  that  nothing  of  moment  was  to  be  carried 
on  or  determined  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly,* 
and  such  a  method  of  proceeding  was  both  prudent  and 
necessary  in  those  critical  times. 

VI.  It. was,  tiierefore,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  wbidlx 
chose  their  own  rulers  and  teachers,  or  received  Th«  ngbH  or 
them,  by  a  free  and  authoritative  consent,  when  ^  ^^^ 
recommended  by  others.  Tbe  same  people  rejected  or 
confirmed,  by  their  suffrages,  the  laws  tnat  were^  proposed 
by  their  rulers  to  the  assembly ;  excommunicated  profit- 
gate  and  unworthy  members  of  the  church,  restored  the 
penitent  to  their  forfeited  privileges,  passed  judgment 
upon  the  diiferent  subjects  of  controvei'sv  and  dissension, 
that  arose  in  their  community ;  examined  and  decided  the 
disputes  which  happened  betvire^i  the  elders  and  deacons ; 
and,  in  a  word,' exercised  all  that  authority  which  belongs 
to  such  as  are  invested  with  the  sovereign  power. 

The  people,  indeed,  had,  in  some  measure,  purchased 
these  privileges  by  administering  to  the  support  of  neir 
*their  rulers,  ministers,  and  poor)  and  by  offering  "^^^^ 
large  and  generous  contributions,  when  the  safety  or  in- 
terests of  tne  community  rendered  them  necessar>'  in 
these  supplies  each  one  bore  a  part  proportioned  to  his 
circumstances  ;  and  the  various  gifts  which  were  thus 
brought  mto  the  public  assemblies,  were  called  oblations. 

a  Acts  i.  15.  Vi.  3.  zv.  4.  ui.  22. 
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Til.  There  reigned  among  the  members  of  the  Christian 
chwch,  however  distinguished  they  were  by  world- 
^tK^  ly  rank  and  titles,  not  only  an  amiable  harmony, 
SSSJ?*  b^*  also  a  perfect  equality.  This  appeared  by  the 
Ehrim-M.  f^fi^g  Qj  cnarityy  in  which  all  were  mdiscriminate- 
ly  assembled ;  by  the  names  of  brethrm  and  sisters^  with 
which  they  mutually  saluted  each  other;  and  by  several 
eircumstances  of  a  like  nature.  Nor,  in  this  first  century, 
was  the  distinction  made  between  Christians  of  a  more  or 
less  perfect  order,  which  took  place  afterward.  Whoever 
acknowledged  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and 
made  a  solemn  profession  of  his  confidence  in  him,  was 
immediately  baptized  and  received  into  the  church.  But, 
in  process  of  time,  when  the  church  began  to  flourish,  and 
its  members  to  increase,  it  was  thought  prudent  and  neces- 
BeueTrrt  .nd  s^iry  to  dividc  Christians  into  two  orders,  distin- 
cMeebomeiu.  guighed  by  the  names  of  believers  and  catechumens. 
The  former  were  those  who  had  been  solemnly  admitted 
into  the  church  by  baptiism,  and  in  consequence  thereof, 
were  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  religion,  had  access 
to  all  the  parts  of  divine  worship,  and  were  authorized  to 
vote  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  The  latter  were  such 
as  had  not  yet -been  dedicated  to  God  and  Christ  by  bap- 
tism, and  were,  therefore,  admitted  neither  to  the  public 
prayers,  nor  to  the  holy  communion,  nor  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical assemblies. 

viii.  The  rulers  of  the  church  were  called  either  presby- 
Th«raieri»f  '^*>**  OT  htskops^  wtuch  two  tltlcs  arc,  in  the  New 
iiM  eiiiirch.  Testament,  undoubtedly  applied  to  the  same  order 
of  men.""  These  were  persons  of  emment  gravity,  and  such 
as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  supenor  sanctity 
prcsbyimor  soid  merit."^  Their  particular  functions  were  not 
bishopi.  always  the  same  :  for  while  some  of  them  con* 
fined  their  labours  to  the  instruction  of  the  pedple,  others 
contributed  in  different  ways  to  the  edification  of  the 
church.  Hence  the  distinction  between  teaching  and 
rtdifi^nresbyters  has  been  adapted  by  certain  learned  men. 
But,  u  ever  this  distinction  existed,  which  I  neither  affirm 
nor  deny,  it  certainly  did  not  continue  long;  since  it  is 

(CP  b  The  y^ordpreshffter,  or  elder,  is  taken  Trom  the  Jewish  institution,  nnd  signifies 
rtther  the  venerable  prudence  and  w|sdom  of  old  age,  than  age  itself, 
c  Acts  XX.  17,  88.  Phil.  1.  1.  Tit.  i.  5.  7.   1  Tim.  iu.  1. 
d  I  Tim,  fii.  1.  Tit.  h  5. 
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manifest,  that  St  Paul  requires  that  all  bishops  or  presby- 
ters be  qualified  and  ready  to  teach  and  instruct.** 

IX.  AmoDg  the  first  professors  of  Christianity,  there 
were  but  few  men  of  learning ;  few,  who  had  ca-  The  pro- 
pacity  enough  to  insinuate  into  the  minds  of  a  '""'^ 
gross  and  ienorant  multitude,  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  God,  therefore,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  judged  it 
necessary  to  raise  up^  in  many  churches,  extraordinary 
teachers,  who  were  to  discourse,  in  the  public  assemblies, 
upon  the  various  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine,and  to  treat 
with  the  people,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  guided  by  his  di- 
rection, and  clothed  with  his  authority.  Such  were  the 
prophets  of  the  JSTew  Testament ,  an  order  of  men,  whose 
commission  is  too  much  limited  by  the  writers,  who  con- 
fine it  to  the  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa* 
mentt  and  especially  the  prophecies.^  For  it  is  certain, 
that  they,  who  claimed  the  rank  oi  prophets ^  were  invested 
with  the  power  of  censuring  pubhcly  such  as  had  been 
guilty  of  any  irregularity.  But,  to  prevent  the  abuses  that 
designing  men  might  make  of  this  institution,  by  pretend- 
ing to  this  extraordinary  character,  in  order  to  execute  un- 
worthy ends,  there -were  always  present  in  th6  public  au- 
ditories, judges,  divinely  appointed,  who,  by  certain  and 
infallible  marks,  were  able  to  distinguish  the  raise  prophetsi 
from  the  true.  This  order  oi  prophets  ceased,  when  the 
want  of  teachers  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was  abundantly 
supplied. 

X.  The  church  was,  undoubtedly,  provided  from  the  be- 
ginning with  inferior  ministers  or  deacons.  No  ^^^^^ 
society  can  be  without  its  servants,  and  still  less  ^^^^^at 
such  societies  as  those  of  the  first  Christians  were.  *"' 
And  it  appears  not  only  probable,  but  evident,  that  the 
yotms  men^  who  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  of  Ananias 
and  bappfaira,  were  the  subordinate  ministers,  or  deacons^ 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  who  attended  the  apostles  to 

e  1  Tim.  iii.  3,  &c.  See,  concerning  the  word  presbyter,  the  illustrations  giren  by 
the  learned  Vitringa,  De  Synagoga  vetere,  lib.  iil.  part  i.  cap.  i.  p.  609 ;  and  by  the  ve- 
nerable Jo.  Bencd.  Cai^zovius,  in  his  Exerc,  in  EpisU  ad  Hebretoi  tx  Philcne,  p.  499. 
.  As  to  the  pretbytert  themselTes,  and  the  nature  of  their  office,  the  reader  will  receive 
much  satisihetion  from  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  that  order  by  Budaeus,  De  EecUHa 
JfyttsUUcOf  cap.  vi.  p.  719,  and  by  the  most  learned  P(kffius,  De  originibus  jwrU  eeettM. 
p.49. 
f  Rom.  xiiL  0.  1  Cor.  liL  2S.  ziv.  3,  39.  Eph.  iv.  11. 

g  See  Mosheim's  dtssertatioaJDi  Wis  qui  Prophete  vocanttir  in  J^oto  Fttdere,  wliich 
is  to  be  found  in  the  second  Toluim  of  his  Syntagma  DisserUfHonum  ad  ^tmmi^  BecUt' 
pertmtnUum, 

tou  I.  12 
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execute  their  orders.''  These  first  deacons  of  the  church, 
being  chosen  from  among  the  Jews  who  were  bom  in  Pa-^ 
lestine,  were  suspected  by  the  foreign  Jews  of  partiality  in 
distributing  the  offerings  which  were  presented  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.'  To  remedy,  therefore,  this  disorder, 
seven  other  deacons  were  chosen,  by  order  of  the  aposdes, 
and  employed  in  the  service  of  that  part  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  which  was  composed  of  the  foreign  Jews,  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Of  these  new  ministers,  six  were 
foreigners,  as  appears  by  their  names ;  the  seventh  was 
chosen  out  of  the  proselytes,  of  whom  there  were  a  certain 
number  among  the  first  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
whom  it  was  reasonable,  that  some  regard  should  be 
shown  in  the  election  of  the  deacons,  as  well  as  to  the  fo- 
reign Jews^  All  the  other  Christian  churches  followed  the 
example  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  ib  whatever  related  to  the 
choice  and  office  of  the  deacons.  Some,  particularly  the 
eastern  churches,  elected  deaconesses^  and  chose,  for  that 
purpose,  matrons  or  widows  of  eminent  sanctity,  who  also 
ministered  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  performed 

h  Acts  ▼.  6,  10. 

Those  who  may  be  surprised  at  my  affirming,  that  the  yoitti^  men,  mentioned  in  ths 
passages  here  referred  to,  were  the  deacoMf  or  ministers  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem^ 
»re  desired  to  consider,  that  the  words  mntpu,  vuuna-Mt^  i.  e.  ymmg  men,  are  not  always 
used  to  determine  the  age  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  applied,  but  are  frequently 
employed  to  point  out  their  q^es,  or  functions,  both  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 
The  same  rule  of  interpretation  that  diversifies  the  sense  of  the  word  jff'edfryler,  which, 
as  all  know,  signifies  sometimes  the  aee  of  a  person,  and  at  other  times,  his  fimcHon, 
is  manifestly  applicable  to  the  word  before  us.  As,  therefore,  by  the  title  of  j»rM6ytcr«, 
the  heads  or  rulers  of  a  society  are  pointed  out,  without  any  regard  to  their  age  ;  so  by 
the  term  young  mm,  we  are  otten  to  understand  ministerM  or  zerwmta,  because  such  are 
generally  in  the  flower  of  youth.  This  interpretation  may  be  confirmed  by  examples^ 
which  are  not  wanting  even  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ  himself  s^ms  to  attribute 
this  sense  to  the  woird  riaiTyof,  Luke  xxii.  26,  o  [AU^en  tt  v/jm^  ywff%m  m  o  mnt^^i.  Our 
Saviour  explains  the  term  fc«f«?,  by  the  word  irycu/utnst  and  it  therefore  signifies  a  pres- 
byter, or  ruler ;  he  also  substitutes,  a  little  after,  •  ^laiMtm  in  Ih^  place  of  rion^pof,  which 
confirms  our  interpretation  in  the  most  unanswerable  manner.  So  that  fm^m,  anijl 
i%mrff^  are  not  here  indications  of  certain  ages,  but  of  certain  ftinctions,  and  the  precept 
of  Christ  amounts  to  this ;  "  he  that  performs  the  office  of  a  presbyter  or  elder  among 
you,  let  him  not  think  himself  superior  to  the  ministers  or  deacons."  The  passage  of 
1  Pet.  V.  5,  is  still  more  express  to  our  purpose ;  O  /uoiav  ?Hrn^M,  vimraryt^  rus  ^pta^v 
T^poic.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  verses,  that  ftresbyter  here  is  the  name  of  an  office, 
and  points  out  a  ruler  or  teacher  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  term  fwttfoe  is  also  to  be  - 
interpreted,  not  young  men  in  point  of  age,  but  the  minisUrt,  or  servants  of  the  church ;  . 
St  Peter,  having  solemnly  exhorted  the  presbyters,  not  to  abuse  the  power  that  was 
committed  to  them,  addresses  his  discourse  to  the  ministers,  or  deacons  of  the  church. 
'*  but  likewise,  ye  younger,  i.  e.  ministers  and  deacons,  despise  not  the  orders  of  the 
presbyters  or  elders,  but  perfbrm  cheerfully  whatsoever  they  command  you."  In  the  same 
sense,  does  St*  Luke  employ  this  term.  Acts  v.  6,  10,  and  his  yvtrtfat  and  vuivurxct  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  deacons  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  of  whom  the  Greek  Jews  comphun 
afterward  to  the  apostles.  Acts  vi.  1,  &c.  on  account  of  the  partial  dutribution  of  the 
alma.  I  might  confirm  the  sense  of  the  word  young  men  by  numberless  citations  from  ' 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  a  variety  of  Authors,  lacred  and  profane ;  but  thia  U  not 
the  proper  place  for  demonitratioiu  of  thiff  nature.  _ 

i  AttI  Ti.  1,  &c. 
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several  other  offices,  that  tended  to  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  decency  in  the  church.*" 

XI*  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church  in 
its  infancy,  when  its  assemblies  were  neither  nu-  ^^^ 
merous  nor  splendid.  Three  or  four  presbjrters,  ^^^' 
men  of  remarkable  piety  and  wisdom,  ruled  these  small 
congregations  in  perfect  harmony,  nor  did  they  stand  in 
need  of  any  president  or  superior  to  maintain  concord  and 
order  where  no  dissensions  were  known.  But  the  number 
of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  increasing  with  that  of  the 
ehurches,  and  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry  growing 
more  paindil  and  weighty,  by  a  number  of  additional  du^ 
ties,  these  new  circumstances  required  new  regulations. 
It  was  then  judged  necessary,  that  one  man  of  distinguish- 
ed gravity  and  wisdom  should  preside  in  the  council  of 
presbyters,  in  order  to  distribute  among  his  colleagues 
their  several  tasks,  and  to  be  a  centre  of  union  to  the 
whole  society.  This  person  was,  at  first,  styled  the  angel^ 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  but  was  afterward 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  bishop^  or  inspector ;  a  name 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  language,  and  expressing  the 
principal  part  of  the  episcopal  function,  which  was  to  in- 
spect into,  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  is 
highly  probable,  tnatthe  church  of  Jerusalem,  ^rown  con- 
siderably numerous,  and  deprived  of  the  ministry  of  the 
r  sties,  who  were  gone  to  instruct  the  other  nations,  was 
first  which  chose  a  president  or  bishop.  And  it  is  no 
Ifess  probable,  that  the  other  churches  followed  by  degrees 
such  a  respectable  example. 

XII.  Let  none,  however,  confound  the  bishops  of  this 
primitive  and  golden  period  of  the  church  with  Tben«tareof 
those  of  whom  we  read  in  the  following  ages.  For  iYlnuylSTii 
though  they  wiere  both  distinguished  bv  the  same  '^°''^^' 
name,  yet  they  differed  extremely,  andf  that,  in  many  res- 
pects. A  bishop,  during  the  first  and  second  century,  was 
a  person  whohaa  the  care  of  one  Christian  assembly,  which 
at  that  time,  was,  generally  speaking,  small  enough  to  be 
contained  in  a  private  house.  In  this  assembly  he  acted  not 
so  much  with  the  authority  of  a  master,  as  with  the  zeaP 
and  diligence  of  a  faithful  servant.  He  instructed  the  peo- 
ple, performed  the  several  parts  of  divine  worship,  attend- 

k  For  an  ample  account  of  tbe  diaewi$  and  deaeoniBsea  of  the  primiti? e  churelii  aee 
Zeigler,  De  duutmU  et  diaeonisM,  cap.  six.  p.  347.  Basnagit  ySnnaZ.  Poiit.  Bc$U$,  md  Jk, 
jxvi*  torn.  i.  p.  450;    Binsbam,  Ortg.  Kedt9,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx. 
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ed  the  sick,  and  iDspected  into  the  circumstances  and  sup- 
plies  of  the  poor.  He  chained,  indeed,  the  presbyters  with 
the  performance  of  those  duties  and  services,  wUch  the 
multiplicity  of  his  engagements  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  fulfil ;  but  had  not  the  power  to  decide  or  enact  any 
thing  without  the  consent  of  the  presbyters  and  people* 
And,  though  the  episcopal  office  was  both  laborious  and 
singularly  dangerous,  yet  its  revenues  were  extremely 
small,  since  the  church  had  no  certain  income,  but  depend- 
ed on  the  ^fts  or  oblations  of  the  multitude,  which  were, 
no  doubt,  inconsiderable,  and  were,  moreover,  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  poor. 

XIII.  The  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  were  not 
Theoriginof  '^°S  coDfiued  to  these  narrow  limits,  but  soon  ex- 
SSSJJu!:!^^  tended  themselves,and  that  by  the  following  means. 

**  The  bishops,  who  lived  in  the  cities,  had,  eitiher 
by  their  own  ministry  or  that  of  their  presbyters,  erected 
new  churches  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
These  churches,  continuing  under  tne  inspection  and  mi- 
nistry of  the  bishops,  by  whose  labours  and  counsels  they 
had  been  engaged  to  embrace  the  gospel,  grew  imper- 
ceptibly into  ecclesiastical  provinces,  which  the  Greeks 
afterward  called  diocesses.  But  as  the  bishop  of  the  city 
could  not  extend  his  labours  and  inspection  to  all  these 
churches  in  the  country  and  in  the  villages,  so  he  appoint- 
ed certain  suffira^ans  or  deputies  to  govern  and  to  instruct 
these  new  societies ;  and  tney  were  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  chorejnscopU  i.  e.  country  bishops.  This  order  held 
tlie  middle  rank  oetween  bishops  and  presbyters,  being 
inferior  to  the  former,  and  superior  to  the  latter. 

XIV.  The  churches,  in  those  ancient  times,  were  entirely 
Whether  Independent ;  none  of  them  subject  to  any  foreign 
meiro,!JliI!2.i  jurisdiction,  but  each  one  governed  by  its  own 
Srtb*aJ*fir.t  rulers  and  its  own  laws.  For,,  though  the 
cemury.  churchcs  foundcd  by  the  apostles,  had  this  par- 
ticular deference  shown  them,  that  they  were  consulted  in 
difficult  and  doubtful  cases ;  yet  they  had  no  judicial  au- 
thority, no  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  others,  nor  the  least 
right  to  enact  laws  for  them.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,, 
is  more  evident  than  the  perfect  equahty  that  reigned 
amon^  the  primitive  c^iurches ;  nor  does  there  even  ap- 
pear, m  this  first  century,  the  smallest  trace  of  that  asso- 
ciation of  provincial  churches,  from  which  councils  and  me^ 
tropolitans  derive  their  origin.   It  was  only  in  the  SQcond 
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century  that  the  custom  of  holding  councils  commenced  in 
Greece,  from  whence  it  soon  spread  through  the  other 
provinces." 

XV.  The  principal  place  amon^  the  Christian  doctors^ 
and  among  those  also,  who  by  their  writings  were  The  principal 
instrumental  in  the  progress  of  the  truth,  is  due;;^^,;^ 
to  the  apostles  and  certain  of  their  disciples,  who  ^^^^^^v^ 
were  set  apart  and  inspired  by  God,  to  record  the  actions 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  writings  of  these  holy 
men,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  in  the  hands  of  all  who  profess  themselves 
Christians.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  particular  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  history  of  these  sacred  books, 
and  the  arguments  which  prove  their  divine  authority, 
their  genuineness,  and  purity,  must  consult  the  learned 
authors  who  have  written  professedly  upon  that  matter." 

XVI.  The  opinions,  or  rather  the  conjectures,  of  the 
learned,  concerning  the  time  when  the  books  of 

the  New  Testament  were  collected  into  one  vo-  SJn**K  «. 
lume,  as  also  about  the  authors  of  that  collection,  «»«««««• 
are  extremely  different.  This  important  question  is  at- 
tended with  great  and  almost  insuperable  difficulties  to  us 
in  these  latter  times.*"  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  us  to 
know,  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
read  in  every  Christian  society  throughout  the  world,  and 
received  as  a  divine  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  these  sacred  writings  were  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  several  human  compositions  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, either  by  some  of  the  apostles  themselves,  who  lived 
so  long,  or  by  their  disciples  and  successors,  who  were 
spreau  abroad  through  all  nations.^    We  are  well  assured,'' 

m  Tbe  meetiog  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  rrth  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
is  commonly  considered  as  the  first  Chirittian  council.  But  this  notion  arises  from  tbe 
manifest  abuse  of  the  word  council.  That  meeting  was  only  of  one  church ;  and,  iT 
such  a  meeting  be  called  a  council,  it  will  follow  that  there  were  innumerable  councils  in 
the  primitire  times.  But  erery  one  knows,  that  a  council  is  an  assembly  of  deputies  or 
commissioners  sent  from  sereral  churches,  associated  by  certain  bonds  in  a  general  body, 
and  therefore  the  supposition  above  mentioned  falls  to  the  ground. 

n  For  the  history  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  see  particulariy  Jo.  Alb.  Fa^ 
bricius,  Biblioth,  Or<gc,  lib*  iT.  cap*  ▼.  p.  1S2 — 127.  The  same  learned  author  has  given 
an  accurate  list  of  the  writers  who  have  defended  the  divinity  of  these  sacred  books,  in 
^is  Delectus  Argumcnlorum  ct  Syllabus  Scfiptorum  pro  verit,  rilig,  Christiana,  cap.  zxvi. 
p.  50S. 

o  See  Jo.  Ens.  BiAliotheea  S.  seu  Diatriba  d^Mbrorum  A*.  T.  Canone,  published  at  Am- 
f  terdam  in  1710 ;  as  also  Jo.  Mill.  ProUgomen,  ad  AVv.  Test  §  1.  p.  23. 

p  See  Frickitts,  De  eura  Veteris  EccUsUt  drea  Canon,  cap.  iii.  p.  86. 

q  This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Eusebius,  in  the  zxivth  chapter  of  the  third  book  <ff 
J)is  EcdcBiastical  History^  ^ 
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that  iSti^faur  gospels  were  collected  during  the  life  of  St 
John,  and  that  the  three  first  received  the  approbation  of 
this  divine  apostle.  And  why  may  we  not  suppose  that 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  gatnered  to- 
gether at  the  same  time  ? 

ZTii.  What  renders  this  highly  probable  is,  that  the  most 
urgent  necessity  recjuired  its  being  done.  For» 
not  lone  after  Chnsf  s  ascension  into  heaven, 
several  histories  of  his  life  and  doctrines,  full  of 
pious  frauds  and  fabulous  wonders,  were  composed,  by  per- 
sons whose  intentions,  perhaps,  were  not  bad,  but  whose 
writings  discovered  the  greatest  superstition  and  isno* 
ranee.  Nor  was  this  all ;  productions  appeared  wnich 
were  imposed  upon  the  world  by  fraudulent  men,  as  the 
writings  of  the  holy  apostles/  These  apocryphal  and  spu- 
rious writings  must  nave  produced  a  sad  confusion,  and 
rendered  both  the  history  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  un- 
certain, had  not  the  rulers  of  the  church  used  all  possible 
care  and  diligence  in  separating  the  books  that  were  truly 
apostolical  and  divine  nrom  an  that  spurious  trash,  ana 
conveying  them  down  to  posterity  in  one  volume. 

XVIII.  The  writer,  whose  fame  surpassed  that  of  all 
others  in  this  century,  the  apostles  excepted,  was 
bilSSr^  Gfemens,  bishop  of  Rome.  The  accounts  which 
^<>^'  remain  of  his  life,  actions,  and  death,  are  for  the 
most  part  uncertain.'  Two  Epistles  to  the  Cormthiansy 
written  in  Greek,  have  been  attributed  to  him,  of  which 
the  second  has  been  looked  upon  as  spurious,  and  the^r^f 
as  genuine,  by  many  learned  writers."  But  even  this  lat- 
ter seems  to  have  been  corrupted  and  interpolated  by  some 
ignorant  and  presumptuous  authol-,  who  appears  to  have 

r  Such  of  theae  writings  at  are  yet  extant  have  been  carefully  collected  by  the  learned 
Fabricius  in  his  Codtx  JSpocryphus  Mvi  Terfommfi,  which  work  is  published  in  two  y(v> 
lames.  Many  ingenious  and  learned  obserrationB  hare  been  made  on  these  spurioar 
books  by  the  celebrated  Beausobre,  in  his  Histoire  CriHqiu  det  dognus  diJdaniekee,  llvr. 
ii«  p.  337,  &c. 

8  After  Tillemont,  Cotelerius  and  Grabe  have  gi^en  some  accounts  of  this  great  man. 

And  all  that  has  been  said  concemiAg  him  by  the  best  and  most  credible  writers,  has 

been  collected  by  Rondini,  In  the  first  of  two  books  published  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1706, 

under  the  following  title,  Uiri  duo  dt  S.  demetUe,  Pt^pOj  et  J^tartyre  ttju$que  Basilica  in 

.  urbe  Rcma. 

t  J.  A,  Fabricius,  in  the  vth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  Bihtiothiea  Grmea  men^ 
tions  the  editions  that  have  been  given  of  St.  Clement's  epistles.  To  this  account,  we 
must  add  the  edition  published  at  Cambridge,  in  1718,  which  is  pceferable  to  the  preceding 
ones  in  many  respects. 

ICP  u  See  the  ample  account  that  is  given  of  these  two  Greek  epistles  of  Clemens, 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  second  part  of  his  valuable  work, 
entitled,  The  CredihiHty  of  the  Gotpd  Hitkry,  &c.  &c.  v 
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been  displeased  at  observing  a  defect  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius in  the  writings  of  so  great  a  man  as  Clemens.'' 

XIX.  The  learned  are  now  unanimous  in  regarding  the 
other  writings  which  bear  the  name  of  Clemens, 
vm.  the  Jipostolic  Canons^  the  Apostolic  Canstitu-  w^^^ 
tions,  the  Recognitions  of  Clemens  and  Clementi  »»«««« «•  him. 
na/  as  spurious  productions  ascribed  by  some  impostor  to 
this  venerable  prelate,  in  order  to  procure  them  a  high  de<* 
g^ee  of  authonty/  The  Apostolical  Canons^  which  con* 
sist  of  Lxxxv  ecclesiastical  latos^  contain  a  view  of  the 
church  government  and  discipline  received  amone  the 
Greek  and  oriental  Christians m the  second  and thirdcen* 
tury.  The  viii  books  of  Apostolical  Constitutions  are  the 
work  of  some  austere  and  melancholy  author,  who,  hav- 
ing taken  it  into  his  head  to  reform  the  Christian  worship^ 
which  he  looked  upon  as  degenerated  from  its  original 
purity,  made  no  scruple  to  prenx  to  his  rules  the  names  of 
the  apdstles,  that  thus  they  might  be  more  speedily  and  fa* 
vourably  received/  The  Recognitions  of  Clemens,  which 
differ  very  little  from  the  Clementina,  are  the  witty  and 
agreeable  productions  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  well  versed 
in  philosophy.  They  were  written  in  the  tMrd  century, 
with  a  design  to  answer,  in  a  new  manner,  the  objections 
of  the  Jews,  philosophers,  and  gnostics,  against  the  Chris- 

w  See  J.  Bapt.  Cotelerii  Patrti  Jipost.  torn.  i.  p.  133,  and  Bernardi  Mnfitalhauntla  in^ 
OlemenUmy  in  the  last  edition  of  these  fathers  published  by  Le  Clerc.  The  learned 
Wotton  has  endeavoured,  though  without  success,  in  his  observations  on  the  epistles  of 
Clemens,  to  refute  the  annotations  above  mentioned. 

IC?^  X  Beside  these  writings  attributed  to  Clemens,  we  may  reckon  Two  EpisUeS 
which  the  learned  Wetstein  found  in  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  whkh 
he  toq|[  the  pains  to  translate  from  Syriac  into  Latin,  and  has  subjoined  both  the  original 
and  the  translation  to  his  famous  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  puUlehed  at  Amster' 
dam  io  two  volumes  in  folio,  in  the  years  1751  and  1752.  The  title  prefixed  to  theee 
epistles  b  as  follows :  Dub  Epi«tolflB  8.  (MemmHs  Ronutni  IMscipuli  Pari  JtpotiaH^  quas 
ex  Codice  Manuscripto  Novi  Test  Syriaci  nunc  primum  erutas,  cum  versione  Latina  ad« 
.poaita  edidit  Jo.  Jacobus  Wetstenius.  The  manuscript  of  Uie  Syriac  verdon,  from 
whence  these  epistles  were  taken,  was  procured  by  the  good  offices  of  Sir  James  Porter, 
a  judicious  patron  of  literature  and  men  of  letters  who,  at  that  time,  was  British  Ain« 
bassador  at  Constantinople.  The  authenticity  of  these  epistles  is  boldly  maintained  by 
Wetstein,  and  learnedly  opposed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  a  DiaterUOion  upon  the  two  Eputies 
ascribed  to  Clement  0/  ttome^  latdy  published  by  Mr.  Wetstein,  Ike.  The  celebrated  pro* 
feasor  Tenema  of  Franeker  suspected  also  the  spurioosness  of  these  epistles :  see,  an  . 
account  of  his  controversy  with  Wetstein  on  that  subject,  in  the  BibUotheqiu  dee  Sdeneei 
et  des  Beaux  JMs,  torn.  ii.  p.  51,  Sec.  p.  311. 

y  For  an  account  of  the  fate  of  these  writings  and  the  editions  that  have  been  given 
of  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult  two  dissertations  of  the  learned  Itigius :  the  one  Pe 
Palribua  J^postoHciSf  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  BibHotheea  Patrvm  Aposlokcetven :  and 
the  other  De  Pseud^pigraphis  JiposioUeis^  which  he  has  sul^oined  to  the  appendix  of  hia 
hook  De  Hmresiarchis  ^viJSpostaUei.  See  also  Fabricius*s  BibMheea  Graea^  lib-  ▼•  Cttp* 
i.  p.  31,  &c.  and  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.  4. 

z  Budeus  has  collected  &e  various  opinions  of  the  learned  concerning  the  JpotteUcd 
CmumandCom&MonSitahiBliagogain  7heo<0giamipartii«Gh.  r.p.746.       _ 
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tian  religion  ;  and  the  careful  perusal  of  them  will  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  such  as  are  curious  of  information  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  primi- 
tive times.* 

XX.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch^  succeeds  Clemens  ia 
t|iiatiiii  bishop  the  list  of  the  Apostolic  Faih^s^  %mong  whom 
o?  Antiocb.  yy^Ye  placcd  such  Christian  doctors  as  had  con- 
versed with  the  aposdes  themselves,  or  their  disciples.  This 

I>ious  and  venerable  man,  who  was  the  disciple  and  fami- 
iar  friend  of  the  apostles,  was,  by  the  order  of  Trajan^ 
brought  to  Rome,  and  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  public 
theatre,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  with  the  utmost  con^ 
stancy.^  There  are  yet  extant  several  epistles,  attributed 
to  him,  concerning  the  authenticity  of  whiph  there  have 
been,  however,  tedious  and  warm  disputes  among  the 
learned,  which  still  subsist.  Of  these  epistles,  seven  are 
said  to  have  been  written  by  this  emiiient  martyr,  during 
his  journey  from  Antioch  to  Rome )  and  these  the  most  of 
learned  men  acknowledge  to  be  genuine,  as  they  stand  in 
the  edition  that  was  published  in  the  last  century  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Medicean  library.  The  others  are  ge- 
nerally rejected  as  spurious.  As  to  mv  own  sentiments  of 
this  matter,  though  1  am  willing  to  aaopt  this  opinion  as  . 
preferable  to  any  other,  yet  I  cannot  help  lookmg  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  JUpistle  to  Polycarp  as  extremely 
dubious,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  style ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  question,  relating  to  the  epistles  of  St.  Ig- 
natius in  general,  seems  to  me  to  labour  under  much  ob« 
scurity,  and  to  be  embarrassed  with  many  difficulties.'' 

XXI.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians^  which  is  ascribed 
to  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who,  in  the  middle 

i*oiy«rp.  Qf  tjjg  second  century,  suffered  martyrdom  in  a 
venerable  and  advanced  age,  is  looked  upon  by  some  as 
genuine ;  by  others,  as  spurious ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  this  question.*'  The  Epistle  of  Bar- 
^•™*^   nabas  was  the  production   of  some   Jew,  who, 

a  See,  for  a  M\  account  of  this  work,  Mosbeim's  dissertation,  De  hcrhata  per  recen- 
lioret  Platonkos  Ecdesia^  §  34,  p.  174.  fCP*  This  dissertation  is  in  the  first  volome  of 
that  learned  work,  which  our  author  published  some  years  ago  under  the  title  of  StfOr 
tagfM  DistertaHonum  ad  Historiam  EecUriaatieam  perHnetUntm, 

b  See  Tillemont's  J\Semoire$  pour  servir  a  PHUiwre  de  PEgUte,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  42—80. 

e  For  an  account  of  this  controversy,  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  epbtles  of  Ig- 
natius, it  will  be  proper  to  consult  the  BiUioUuea  QrcBca  of  Fabricins,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  i.  p.  39 
-^7. 

a  For  an  account  of  this  martyr,  and  of  the  epistle  attributed  to  him,  see  TUlemonfs 
Jimmr€9i  ^.  roh  ii.  part  ii.  p.  287 ;  as  also  Fabricii  Bifffieth,  Grttca,  lib*  t*  cap-  i-  p.  47. 
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most  probably,  lived  in  this  century,  and  whose  mean  abi- 
lities and  superstitious  attachment  to  Jewish  fables  show» 
notwithstanding  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  that  he 
must  have  been  a  very  different  person  from  the  true  Bar- 
nabas, who  was  St.  PauFs  companion/  The  work,  whicl^ 
is  entitled  T%e  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  because  the  angel, 
who  bears  the  principal  part  in  it,  is  represented  in  the 
form  and  habit  of  a  shepherd,  was  composed  in  the.  second 
<;entury  by  Hermas,  who  was  brother  to  Pius  bishop  of 
Rome/  This  whimsical  and  visionary  writer  has  taken 
the  liberty  to  invent  several  dialogues  or  conversations  he* 
tween  God  and  the  angels,  in  order  to  insinuate,  in  a  more 
easy  and  agreeable  manner,  the  precepts  which  he  thought 
useful  and  salutary,  into  the  minds  of  his  readers*  !§ut 
indeed  the  discourse,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
those  celestial  beings,  is  more  insiped  and  senseless  than 
what  we  commonly  hear  among  tne  meanest  of  the  mul- 
titude."^ 

XXII.  We  may  belre  remark  in  general^  that  these  apos^ 
tolic^&thers,  and  the  other  writers,  who,  in  the  in-  The  gweni 
£aiicy  of  the  church,  employed  their  pens  in  the  uST'S^ite 
cause  of  Christianity  were  neither  reftiarkable  for  '^''^ 
their  learning  nor  their  eloquence.  On  the  contrary,  they 
ex{)ress  the  most  pious  and  admirable  sentiments  in  the 
plainest  and  most  illiterate  stvle.*"  This,  indeed,  is  rather 
a  matter  of  honour  than  of  reproach  to  the  Christian  cause ; 
since  we  see,  from  the  conversion  of  a  great  part  of  man- 
Idnd  to  the  gospel  by  the  ministry  of  weak  and  iUiterate 
men,  that  the  progress  of  Christi^ty  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  human  means,  but  to  a  divine  power. 

e  See  TtDemont's  JVeimrfret,  &c.  toI.  i.  pert  iii.  p.  1043.  Ittigius's  Sdui.  Hut,  £c* 
eUs,  CapUa,  {  1,  cap.  L  $  14,  p.  173,  and  lib.  r.  cap.  L  §  4,  p.  4. 

f  This  now  appears  with  the  ntmost  eTidence  from  a  Tery  ancient  fhignant  of  ft 
snail  book,  concerning  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  the  learned  Lad. 
Anton.  Mnratori  piiblisbed  some  years  ag;o  from  an  ancient  manoscript  in  the  library 
at  Milan,  and  which  ia  to  be  found  in  the  JinHq.  BaHecar*  medU  oei,  toni.  iii.  diss,  xliii. 
p.  853. 

g  We  are  Indebted  for  the  best  edition  of  the  Shephird  of  Hermas,  to  Fabriciiis,  who 
has  added  it  to  the  third  rohime  of  his  Codex  Jpoeryphm  M  TtstamenH.  We  find  also 
soae  acedunt  of  this  writer  in  the  BSbUoth,  Graco,  of  the  same  learned  author,  book  t^ 
chap.  is.  S  9,  p.  7,  and  also  in  Ittlguis^s  dissertation,  Do  PaiHhus  JpostoUds,  §  56,  p. 

h  All  the  writers  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  usual^  called  apostolic  fathns.  Of 
these  writers,  Jo.  Bapt  Cotelerius,  and  after  him  Le  Clere,  hare  published  a  collection 
In  two  f ohunes,  accompankd  both  with  their  own  annotations  and  the  remailcs  of  dfher 
lovnedmen. 

rOL.  I.  IS 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNINO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THIS  CENttTaT* 

I.  The  whole  of  the  Christian  religion  is  comprehended 
Th^niitareof  ^^  *^^  great  points,  of  which  the  first  regards 
rJifil"*^**"  ^^**  ^^  ^^^  *^  believe,  and  the  other  relates  to 
"  '  °  our  conduct  and  actions  ;  or,  to  express  the  mat- 
ter more  briefly,  the  gospel  presents  to  usoojects  of  faith 
and  rules  of  practice.  The  former  are  expressed  bv  the 
apostles  by  the  term  mystery  or  the  truth ;  and  the  latter 
by  that  of  godliness  or  piety.'  The  rule  and  standard  of 
both  are  those  books  which  contain  the  Revelation  that 
God  made  of  his  will  to  persons  chosien  for  that  purpose, 
whether  before  or  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  And  these 
divine  books  are  usually  called  TT^  Old  and  J>rew  Testa- 
ment. 

<  II.  The  apostles  and  their  disciples  took  all  possible  care, 
and  that  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,,  that 
te?Dr^ii»glb;  these  sacred  books  might  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
Bcrptare,.  Christiaus,  that  they  might  be  read  and  explained 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  thus  contribute,  both 
in  private  and  in  public,  to  excite  and  nourish  in  the  minds 
of  Christians  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  a  firm  attach* 
ment  to  the  ways  of  piety  and  virtue.  Those  who  per'- 
formed  the  office  of  interpreters,  studied  above  all  things 
plainness  and  perspicuity.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  even  in  this  century,  several  Christians 
adopted  that  absurd  and  corrupt  custom,  used  among  the 
Jews,  of  darkening  the  plain  words  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
by  insipid  and  forced  allegories,  and  of  drawing  them  vio« 
lently  irom  their  proper  and  natural  signification,  in  order 
to  extort  from  them  certain  mysterious  and  hidden  sig* 
nifications.  For  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  go  no  further 
than  the  ^pi^/Ze  ^  Barnabas,  which  is  yet  extant. 

III.  The  method  of  teaching  the  sacred  doctrines  of  re- 
Of  teKhiag  ligion  was,  at  this  time,  most  simple,  far  removed 
niigioB.  fj.Qm  g^]|  jjjg  subtile  rules  of  philosophy,  and  all  the 
precepts  of  human  art.  This  appears  aoundantly,  not 
only  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  but  also  in  all  those  of 
the  second  century,  which  have  survived  the  ruins  of  time. 
Neither  did  the  apostles,  or  their  disciples,  ever  think  of . 
collecting  into  a  regular  system  the  principal  doctrines 

1 1  Tim.  Hi.  9,  vi.  3.    Tit.  M. 
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of  the  Christian  religioD,  or  of  demonstrating  them  in  a  scien« 
tific  and  g;eometric^  order.  The  beautiful  and  candid  sim- 
plicity of  these  early  ages  rendered  such  philosophical 
niceties  unnecessary  ;  and  the  great  study  of  those  who 
embraced  the  gospel  was  rather  to  express  its  divine  in- 
fluence in  their  dispositions  and  actions,  than  to  examine 
its  doctrines  with  an  excessive  curiosity,  or  to  explain 
them  by  the  rules  of  human  wisdom. 

IV.  There  is  indeed  extant,  a  brief  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Christianity  in  that /brw,  which  TheApo.iki» 
bears  the  name  of  the  Apostle^  Creeds  and  which,  '"^^ 
from  the  fourth  century  downward,  was  almost  generally 
considered  as  a  production  of  the  apostles.  All,  however, 
who  have  the  least  knowledge  of  antiquity,  look  upon  this 
opinion  as  entirely  false  and  destitute  of  a^l  foundation/ 
There  is  much  more  reason  and  judgment  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  think  that  this  creed  was  not  all  composed 
at  once,  but  from  small  beginnings  was  imperceptibly  aug- 
mented in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  and  circumstances  of  the  church, 
from  whence  it  was  designed  to  banish  the  errors  that 
daily  arose.' 

v.  In  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  all  who  professed 
firmly  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  only  Redeem*  td*  dficinc 
er  of  the  world,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  ?nJic*iSmS 
profession,  promised  to  live  in  a  manner  conform-  '"^^  ^^^'^ 
able  to  the  purity  of  his  holy  religion,  were  immediately 
received  among  the  disciples  of  Christ.  This  was  all  the 
preparation  for  baptism  then  required  ;  and  a  more  ac- 
curate instruction  m  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  was  to 
be  administered  to  them  after  their  receiving  that  sacra- 
ment. But  when  Christianity  had  acquired  more  consis- 
tence, and  churched  rose  to  the  true  God  and  his  eternal 
Son,  almost  in  every  nation,  this  custom  was  changed  for 
the  wisest  and  most  sohd  reasons.  Then  none  were  ad- 
mitted to  baptism,  but  such  as  had  been  previously  instruct- 
ed in  the  principal  points  of  Christianity,  and  had  also 
given  satisfactory  proofs  of  pious  dispositions  and  upright 

k  So6  BudieuB's  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam,  lib.  i  cap.  ii.  §  i,-  p.  441 ;  as  also  Walchii  /n« 
troductio  in  Libros  SymbolicoSf  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  87. 

1  This  opioion  is  confirmed  in  tfae  most  learned  and  ingenious  manner  by  Sir  Peter 
King,  in  his  History  of  the  Apostlet^  Creed.  Such,  however,  as  read  this  valuable  woi^ 
with  pleasure,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  prepossession,  would  do  well  to  consider, 
that  its  learned  author,  upon  several  occasions,  has  given  us  eoivjectures  instead  of 
proofii,  and  abo  tbat  his  conjectures  are  not  always  so  happy,  as  justly  to  c^ftnmand  our 
i^sent. 
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inteAtions*  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  catechu- 
mens who  are  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  under  the  in- 
struction of  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  be- 
lieversj  who  were  consecrated  by  baptism,  and  thus  ini* 
tiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith. 

vi.  The  methods  of  instructing  the  catechumens  differed 
TheaitAcho-  according  to  their  various  capacities.  Those,  in 
iSiVin,  whom  the  natural  force  of  reason  was^  small,  were 
•*'***^"  taught  no  more  than  the  fundamental  principles 
and  truths,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  Christianity* 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  whom  their  instructers  judged  ca- 
pable of  comprehending,  in  some  measure,  the  whole  sys^ 
tem  of  divine  truth,  were  furnished  with  superior  degrees 
of  knowledge ;  and  nothing  was  concealed  from  tnem, 
which ^;  could  have*  any  tendency  to  render  them  firm  in 
their  profession,  and  to  assist  them  in  arriving  at  Christian 
perfection.  Tlie  care  of  instructing  such  was  committed 
to  persons  who  were  distinguished  by  their  gravity  and 
wisdom,  and  also  by  their  learning  and  judgment.  And 
from  hence^it  comes,  that  the  ancient  doctors  generally 
divide  their^flook  into  two  classes ;  the  one  comprehending 
such  as  were  solidly  and  thoroughly  instructed,  the  other, 
those  who  were  acquainted  wim  little  more  than  the  first 
principles  of  religion;  nor  do  they  deny  that  the  methods 
of  instruction  appUed  to  these  two  sorts  of  persons  were 
extremely  different. 

vii.  The  Christians  took  all  possible  care  to  accustom 
their  children  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
ihlfeiXu-^  to  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines  of  their  holy  re- 
*JS;«uoD'*;f  li^ion;  ^nd  schools  were  every  where  erected  for 
ibeiryouih.  jj^g  puTposc,  cvcu  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Christian  church.  We  must  not,  however,  confound 
the  schools  designed  only  for  children,  with  the  ^mnasia^ 
or  academies  of  the  ancient  Christians,  erected  m  several 
large  cities,  in  which  persons  of  riper  years,  especiallv  such 
M  aspired  to  be  pubhc  teachers,  were  instructed  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  both  of  human  learning  and  of  sacred  eru« 
ditioQ,  We  may  undoubtedly,  attribute  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  their  injunctions  to  their  disciples,  the  ex- 
cellent establishments,  in  which  the  youth  destined  to  the 
hply  ministry  received  an  education  suitable  to  the  solemn 
office  they  were  to  undertake."  St.  John  erected  a  school 

m  2  Tim.  ii.  2,  D\g\t\ze6  by  CiOOgie 
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of  this  kind  at  Ephesus,  and  one  of  the  same  nature  was 
founded  by  Polycarp  at  SiEyrna.''  But  none  of  these 
were  in  greater  repute  than  that  which  was  established  at 
Alexandria/  which  was  commonly  called  the  catechetical 
school,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
St.  Mark.P 

viii.  The  ancient  Christians  are  supposed  by  many  to 
have  had  a  secret  doctrine  /  and  if  by  tms  be  meant,  rh.  ,^^^ 
that  they  did  hot  teach  all  in  the  same  manner,  or  ^  u*^. 
reveal  all   at  once,  and  to    all  mdiscriminately,  '**^' 
the  sublime  mysteries  of  religion,  there  is  nothing  in  tlus 
that  may  not  be  fdly  justified.     It  would  have  been  im- 

E roper,  for  example,  to  propose  to  those,  who  were  vet  to 
e  converted  to  Christianity,  the  more  difficult  doitnnes  of 
the  gospel,  which  surpass  the  comprehension  of  imperfect 
mortals.  Such  were,  therefore,  first  instructed  ki  thos6 
points  which  are  more  obvious  and  plain,  until  they  be- 
came capable  of  higher  and  more  difficult  attainments  in 
religious  knowledge.  Nay,  more ;  even  those  who  werfe 
already  a(}mitted  mto  the  society  of  Christians,  were,  in 

g>int  of  mstruction,  differently  dealt  with  according  to 
eir  respective  capacities.  Those  who  consider  the  secret 
doctrine  of  this  century  in  any  other  light,  or  give  to  it  a 
greater  extent  than  what  we  have  here  attributed  to  it, 
confound  the  superstitious  practices  of  the- following  ages^ 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  chscipline  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write.^ 

IX.  The  lives  and  manners  of  the  Christians  in  this  cen- 
tury, are  highly  celebrated  by  most  authors,  and  Theiit^wHi 
recommended  to  succeeding  generations  as  un-  3?^? ""' 
spotted  models  of  piety  and  virtue.     And  if  these  ^'"•'*^ 
encomiums  be  confined  to  the  greatest  part  of  those  who 
embraced  Christianity  in  the  infancy  or  the  church,  they 

n  Irenseui,  adv.  BMrea.  lib-  ti«  cap.  zsU.  p.  14S|  ed.  Maasuet.  Eusebhis,  Hist.  Eedis, 
lib.  T.  cap.  zx.  p.  188.  • 

STo  The  Alexandrian  school  was  renowned  for  a  succession  of  learned  doctors,  aa 
we  find  by  the  accounts  of  Busebios  and  St.  Jerome  ;  for,  after  8t  Mark,  Pantsnus, 
Clemens  Alezandrinus,  Origin,  and  many  others,  taught  in  it  tho  doctrines  of  the  gospal, 
and  rendered  it  a  ftmoos  seminary  for  Christian  philosophy  and  religious  knowledge. 
There  were  also  at  Rome,  Antlocb,  Ccsarea,  Edessa,  and  ip  se?eral  other  places,  schools 
of  the  same  nature,  though  not  all  of  equal  reputation. 

p  See  the  dissertation  of.Sehmidios,  De  SehoU  CaUchetieu  JUexandHna;  as  also  Au* 
lisius,  DdU  ScHoU  Socre,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  ii.  p.  5—17,  and  ch.  zxL  p.  98.  The  curious 
reader  will  find  a  learned  account  of  the  more  famous  Christian  schools  in  the  eastern 
parts,  at  Eiatu,  Mstdifi  and  SeUuda,  and  indeed' of  the  ancient  schools  in  general,  in 
Assemanus's  BtMoCA.  OrUntd,  ClmetU,  raHcanet,  torn.  iU.  part  it  p.  914—919. 

q  Many  learned  obserrations  upon  the  uertt  dUHpUne^  have  been  collected  by  the 
celebrated  Cfaristoph.  MaU.  PfaiBus,  in  his  Disitrt.  jwfler.  ds  PmtjViMdia  ThmUg.  1 13) 
^  149,  Ac*  f»  FrimUHi  Tv^ingensibia* 
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are  certainly  distributed  with  justice.  But  many  run  into 
extremes  upon  this  head,  and  estimating  the  lives  and  man- 
ners of  all  by  the  illustrious  examples  of  some  eminent 
saints,  or  the  sublime  precepts  and  exhortations  of  certain 
pious  doctors,  fondly  imagme  that  every  appearance  of 
vice  and  disorder  was  banished  from  the  nrst  Christian 
societies.  The  greatest  part  of  those  authors,  who  have 
written  concerning  the  innocence  and  sanctity  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  have  fallen  into  this  agreeable  error. 
And  a  gross  error  indeed  it  is,  as  the  strongest  testimonies 
too  evidently  prove. 

X.  One  of  tne  circumstances  which  contributed  chiefly 
EzeMUBOBi-  to  preserve  at  least  an  external  appearance  of 
''*^'^  sanctity  in  the  Christian  church,  was  the  right  of 
excluding  from  thence,,  and  from  all  participation  of  the 
sacred  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  sucii  as  had  been 
guilty  of  enormous  transgressions,  and  to  whom  repeated 
exhortations  to  repentance  and  amendment  had  been  ad- 
ministered in  vain.  This  ri^ht  was  vested  in  the  church, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence,  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  was  exercised  by  each  Christian  assembly 
upon  its  respective  members.  The  rulers  or  doctors  de- 
nounced the  persons  whom  they  thought  unworthy  of  the 
privileges  of  church  communion,  and  the  people,  freely 
approving  or  rejecting  their  judgment,  pronounced  the  de- 
cisive sentence.  It  was  not,  however,  irrevocable ;  for 
such  as  save  undoubted  signs  of  their  sincere  repentance, 
and  declared  their  solemn  resolutions  of  future  reforma- 
tion, were  readmitted  into  the  church,  however  enormous 
their  crimes  had  been ;  but,  in  case  of  a  relapse,  their  se- 
cond exclusion  became  absolutely  irreversible.' 

XI.  It  will  easily  be  imagineo,  that  unity  and  peace 

could  not  reign  long  in  the  church,  since  it  was 
SJ?*SSS"«  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  regarded 
chri<i«D«.  gg^^jj  other  with  the  bitterest  aversion.  Beside,  as 
the  converts  to  Christianity  could  not  extirpate  radicaUy 
the  prt^udices  which  had  been  formed  iq  tneir  minds  by 
education,  and  confirmed  by  time,  they  brought  with  them 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church  more  or  less  of  the  errors  of 
their  former  religions.  Thus>  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
controversy  were  early  sown,  and  could  not  fail  to  spring 
up  soon  into  animosities  and  dissensions,  which  accord- 

'See  Morulas,  Comm.  4e  DifdpUna P<iMUmHetf  lib.  ix.  cap.  xU.  p.  97i)^^^ 
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ingly  broke  out,  and  divided  the  church.  The  first  of 
these  controversies,  which  was  set  on  foot  in  the  church 
of  Antioch,  regarded  the  necessity  of  observing  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  its  issue  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  The 
Jlcts  of  the  Jlpostles.^  This  controversy  was  followed  by 
many  others,  either  with  the  Jews,  who  were  violently  at- 
tached to  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  or  with  the  vota^ 
ries  of  a  wild  and  tanatical  sort  of  philosophy,  or  with 
such  as,  mistaking  the  true  genius  of  the  Christian  religion^ 
abused  it  monstrously  to  the  encouragement  of  then*  vices» 
and  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites  and  passions/  St. 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles  have,  in  several  places  of  their 
writings,  mentioned  these  controversies,  but  with  such 
brevity,  that  it  is  difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  come 
at  the  true  state  of  the  question  in  these  various  disputes^ 

XII.  The  most  weighty  and  important  of  all  these  con« 
troversies,  was  that  which  certain  Jewish  doctors  oaam,n»ffy 
raised  at  Rome,  and  in  other  Christian  churches,  S^'«Si!S^ 
concerning  the  means  of  justification  and  accep-  "^  •K*»«~- 
tance  with  God,  and  the  method  of  salvation  pointed  out 
in  the  word  of  God.  The  apostles,  wherever  they  exer-^ 
cised  their  ministry,  had  constantly  declared  all  hopes  of 
acceptance  and  salvation  delusive,  except  such  as  were 
founded  on  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  and  his  all-sufficient 
meritSj  while  the  Jewish  doctors  maintained  the  works  of 
the  law  to  be  the  true  efficient  cause  of  the  soul's  eternal 
salvation  and  felicity.  This  latter  sentiment  not  only  led 
to  many  other  errors  extremely  prejudicial  to  Christianity, 
but  was  also  injurious  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  Saviour. 
For  those  who  looked  upon  a  course  of  life  conformable 
to  the  law,  as  a  meritorious  title  to  eternal  happiness, 
could  not  consider  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Sa^ 
viour  of  mankind,  but  only  as  an  eminent  prophet,  or  a 
divine  messenger,  sent  from  above  to  enlighten  and  instruct 
a  darkened  world.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  St. 
Paul  took  so  much  pains  in  his  Epistle  to  the  lUmans,  and 
in  his  other  writings,  to  extirpate  such  a  pernicious  and 
capital  error. 

xiii.  The  controversy  that  had  been  raised  concerning 
the  necessity  of  observing  the  ceremonies  of  the  judauin^ 
Mosaic  law,  was  determined  by  the  apostles  in  the  ^*»^«*^ 

«  Chap.  XT. 

t  See,  for  an  iUos^tion  of  Uiese  points,  Witsius's  MisceUanea  Saera,^  ton.  iL  Exei^  . 
XX.  xxi.  zxiL  p.  668.    As  also  Camp.  Vitrioga,  Observ,  Saertt,  lib.  i?.  cap.  ix.  x.  xi. 
p.  952. 
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wisest  and  most  prudent  manner.''   Their  authority^  how-^ 
e^er,  respectable  as  it  was,  had  not  its  iiill  effect  For  the 

Prejudices  which  the  Jews,  especially  those  who  lived  in 
destine,  entertained  in  favour  oT  the  Mosaic  law  and 
their  ancient  worship  were  so  deeply  roote()  in  their 
minds,  that  they  could  not  be  thoroughly  removed.  The 
force  of  these  prejudices  was  indeed  somewhat  dipiinished 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
temple,  but  not  entirely  destroyed.  And  hence,  as  we 
shall  see  in  its  place,  a  part  of  the  Judaizing  Christians 
separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  formed  a  parti- 
cular sect,  distinguished  by  their  adherence  to  the  law  of 
Moses.  / 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COSCftipflVO  THE  RItSB  AND  CEREMONI&B  USED  IK  TBE  CHtJRCS 

DURING   THIS   CBITTURT. 

« 

I.  Thk  Christian  religion  was  singularly  commendable 
pHmuid  on  account  of  its  beautiful  and  divine  simplicity^ 
m^S'SHam-  which  appears  from  the  two  great  and  funoamen- 
ur^obrtot.  ijJ  principles  on  which  it  was  built,  viz.  faith  and 
charity.  This  simplicity  was  not,  however,  incompatible 
with  certain  external  rights,  and  positive  institutions, 
which,  indeed,  are  necessary,  in  this  imperfect  state,  to 
keep  alive  a  sense  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
rites  instituted  by  Christ  himself  were  only  two  in  num* 
ber,  and  these  designed  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
church  here  below,  without  any  variation.  These  rites . 
were  baptism  and  the  holtf  supper^  which  are  not  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  mere  ceremomes,  nor  yet  as  symbolic  represent 
tations  only,  but  also  as  ordinances  accompanied  with  a 
sanctifying  influence  upon  the  heart  and  the  affections  of 
true  Christians.  And  we  cannot  help  observing  here,  that 
si^ce  the  divine  Saviour  thought  fit  to  appoint  no  more 
than  two  plain  institutions  in.  his  church,  tnis  shows  us  that 
a  number  of  ceremonies  is  not  essential  to  his  religion, 
and  that  he  left  it  to  the  free  and  prudent  choice  of  Chris-* 
tians  to  establish  .such  rites  as  tne  circumstances  of  the 
times,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  church  might  require. 
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n.  There  are  several  circumstances  which  incline  us  to 
think  that  the  friends  and  apostles  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  either  tolerated  through  necessity,  or  ap-  oufS'^^Jb?' 
pointed  for  wise  reasons,  many  other  external  ***»*«• 
|ites  in  various  places.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  they  ever  conferred  upon  any  person  a  per- 
petual, indelible,  pontifical  authority,  or  that  they  enjomed 
the  same  rites  in  all  churches.  We  learn,  on  the  contrary, 
from  authentic  records,  that  the  Christian  worship  was, 
from  the  beginning,  celebrated  in  a  different  manner  in 
different  places,  and  that,  no  doubt,  bv  the  orders,  or  at 
least  with  the  approbation,  of  the  apostles  and  their  disci- 
ples. In  these  early  times  it  was  both  wise  and  necessary, 
to  show,  in  the  establishment  of  outward  forms  of  wor- 
ship, some  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions,  manners, 
ana  laws  of  the  respective  nations  to  whom  the  gospel 
was  preached. 

III.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  opinion  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Jewish  rites  were  adopted  every  Th«  jewiA 
wherej  in  the  Christian  churches,  by  order  of  the  ^2,23*°^ 
aposties,  or  their  disciples,  is  destitute  of  all  foun-  '*^*' 
dation.  In  those  Christian  societies,  which  were  totally  or 
principally  composed  of  Jewish  converts,  it  was  natural  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  Jewish  ritual  as  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity would  suffer,  and  a  multitude  of  examples  testify 
that  this  was  actually  done.  But  that  the  same  translation 
of  Jewish  rites  should  take  place  in  Christian  churches, 
where  there  were  no  Jews,  or  a  very  small  and  incon- 
siderable number,  is  utterlv  incredible,  because  such  an 
event  was  morally  impossible.  In  a  word,  the  external 
forms  of  worship  used  in  the  times  of  old,  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  regulated  and  modified  according  to  the 
character,  genius,  and  manners  of  the  different  nations 
on  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  arose. 

IV.  Since  then  there  was  such  a  variety  in  the  ritual  and 
discipline  of  the  primitive  churches,  it  must  be 

very  difficult  to  give  such  an.  account  of  the  wor-  g-SbJlSSr 
ship,  manncyrs,  and  institutilfns  of  the  ancient  ^'*^~- 
Christians,  as  will  agree  with  what  was  practised  in  all 
those  countries  where  the  gospel  flourished.  There  are, 
notwithstanding,  certain  laws,  whose  authority  and  obli- 
gation were  umversal  and  indispensable  among  all  Chris- 
tians, and  of  these  we  shall  here  give  a  brief  account. 
AU  Christians  were  unanimous  in  setting  apart  the  first  day 
VOL.  J.  -     14  -       . 
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of  the  week,  on  which  the  triiunphant  Sayiour  arose  from 
the  dead,  for  the  solemn  celebration  of  pnbUc  worship. 
This  pious  custom,  which  was  derived  from  the  example 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  was  founded  upon  the  express 
appointment  of  the  apostles,  who  consecrated  that  dkj  to 
the  same  sacred  purpose,  and  was  observed  universally 
throughout  all  the  Christian  churches,  as  appears  from  the 
united  testimonies  of  the  most  credible  writers."*  The 
seventh  day  of  the  week  was  also  observed  as  a  festival," 
not  by  the  Christians  in  general,  but  by  such  churches  only 
as  were  principally  composed  of  Jewish  converts,  nor  did 
the  otiier  Christians  censure  this  custom  as  criminal  and 
unlawful.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  all  the  Christian 
churches  observed  two  ^eat  anniversary  festivals;  the 
one  in  memory  of  Chnst's  glorious  resurrection ;  and 
the  other  to  commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  apostles/  To  these  we  may  add  the  days  on 
which  the  blessed  martyrs  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
truth,  which  days  were  probably  dignified  with  particular 
solemnities  and  marks  of  veneration  from  the  earliest 

times. 

V.  The  places  in  which  the  rfirst  Christians  assembled 
to  celebrate  divine  worship,  were,  no  doubt,  the  houses  of 
private  persons.  But  in  process  of  time,  it  became  neces- 
sary, that  these  sacred  assemblies  should  be  confined  to  one 
fixed  place,  in  which  the  books,  tables,  and  desks,  required 
in  divine  service,  might  be  constantiy  kept,  and  the  dan- 
gers avoided,  which,  in  those  perilous  times,  attended  their 
transportation  from  one  place  to  another.  And  then,  pro- 
bably, the  places  of  meeting,  that  had  formerly  belonged  to 

w  Phil.  Jac.  Hartniannus,  De  rebut  gesHs  Ckristianorum  mb  ^poitolUf  cap.  iv.  p. 
387.  Just.  Henn.  Bohmer,  Dissert.  I  Juris  Eecles.  Antiqui  de  slato  die  Christianor. 
p.  fiO,  &c. 

X  Steph.  Curcellttus,  Dialriba  de  em  Sanguinis,  Operum  Theolog.  p.  958.  Gab. 
Albaspinaus,  Observat.  Eecles.  lib.  i.  Ohserv.  xiii.  p.  63.  It  is  in  vain  that  many  learn- 
ed men  have  laboured  to  prove,  that  in  all  the  primitive  cburcheS)  both  the  first 
and  last  day  of  the  wecic  were  observed  as  festivals.  The  churches  of  Bithypia,  of 
which  Pliny  speaks  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  had  only  one  slated  day^  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  public  worship ;  and  that  was  undoubtedly  the  first  day  o^  the  week,  or  what 
we  call  the  Lories  Day, 

y  There  are,  it  is  true,  learned  men,  who  look  upon  it  as  a^doubtful  matter,  whether 
or  no  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  celebrated  as  a  festival  so  early  as  the  first  century. 
See  Bin^hBim'u  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  book  sx.  ch.  vi.  p.  120  ^  But  not- 
withstanding this,  there  are  many  weighty  reasons  for  believing  that  festival  as  an- 
cient as  of  that  of  Easter,  which  was  celebrated,  as  all  agree,  from  the  very  first 
rise  of  the  church.  Tt  is  also  probable,  that  Friday,  the  day  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 
was  early  distinguished  by  particular  honours  from  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
See  Jac.  Godofred,ta  Codieem  Theodosii^iom.  i.  p.  138.  Asseman.  Biblioth,  Oriental. 
Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  217,  237.    Martenc,  Thesaur,  AnecdoL  torn.  v.  p.  G6. 
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private  persons,  beeame  the  property  of  the  whole  Christiaii 
community.'  These  few  remarks  are,  in  my  opinion,  suf- 
ficient to  determine  that  question,  wUch  has  been  so  long 
and  so  tediously  debated,  viz.  whether  the  first  Christians 
had  churches  arnotf^  Since  if  any  are  pleased  to  give  the 
name  of  church  to  a  house,  or  the  part  of  a  house,  which, 
though  appointed  as  the  place  of  religious  worship,  was 
neither  separated  from  common  use,  nor  considered  as 
holy  in  the  opinion  of  thejpeopie,  it  will  be  readily  grant- 
ed that  the  most  ancient  Christians  had  churches* 

VI.  In  these  assemblies  the  holy  Scriptures  were  pub- 
licly read,  and  for  that  purpose  were  divided  into  The  imnmer 
certain  portions  or  lessons.  This  part  of  divine  ^""^IS^^' 
service  was  followed  by  a  brief  exhortation  to  the  SSI  mJSb- 
peopie,  in  which  eloquence  and  art  gave  place  to  **"••• 

the  natural  and  fervent  expression  of  zeal  and  charity.  If 
any  declared  themselves  extraordinarily  animated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  they  were  permitted  to  explain  successively 
the  divine  wfll,  while  the  other  prophets,  who  were  present, 
decided  how  much  weight  and  authority  was  to  be  attri^ 
buted  to  what  they  said.^  The  prayers,  which  made  a 
considerable  part  of  the  public  worship,  came  in  at  die 
conclusion  of  these  discourses,  and  were  repeated  by  the 
people  after  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  who  presided  in  the 
service.*  To  these  were  added  certain  hynms,  which  were 
sung,  not  by  the  whole  assembly,  but  by  persons  appointed 
for  Uiat  purpose,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, ana  the  feasts  of  charity.  Such  were  the  essential 
parts  of  divine  worship,  which  were  observed  in  all  Chris- 
tian churches,  though  perhaps  the  method  and  order  in 
which  they  were  performed,  were  not  the  same  in  aU."* 

VII.  The  prayers  of  the  first  Christians  were  followed  by 
oblations  ot  bread,  wine,  and  other  things ;  and    tim  Lonr< 
hence  both  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  the  S?1£JS^or 
poor,  derived  their  subsistence.  Every  Christian,  '**^''' 
who  was  in  an  opulent  condition,  and  indeed  every  one, 

according  to  their  circumstances,  brought  with  them  their 

• 

%  See  Camp.  Vitringa,  De  lynagoga  vettre^  lib.  i.  part  iii.  cap.  i.  p.  432. 

a  See  Bloodel,  De  Epiteopu  et  Prubyteris,  §  S,  p.  216, 243, 246,  Jttst.HeDn.Bohmer, 
JHuert,  ii.  Jufi$  EeeUs.  AnlimLi,  de  ArUeJucaniM  Christianonm  OfBiibut,  }  4,  p.  39. 
Bingham's  JhUiquUiei  of  the  Chriitian  Churchy  book  viii.  ch.  i.  }  3,  4, 6,  6. 

b  1  Cor.  liv.  6. 

c  See  JoBtin  Martyr,  his  second  Apology,  p.  98,  &c. 

d  Tim  most  be  understood  of  charcbea  well  establlsbed,  and  regulated  by  fiied 
and  certain  laws.  For  in  the  first  Christian  assembles,  which  were  yet  in  an  imper- 
fect and  flactaating  state,  one  or  other  of  these  oircumstances  of  divine  worship  may 
possibly  have  been  omitted.  _ 
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gifts>  and  offered  them,  as  it  were,  UBto  the  Lord.*  Of  the 
bread  and  wine,  presented  in  these  offerings,  such  a  quan- 
tity was  separated  from  the  rest,  as  was  required  in  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  this  was  consecrated 
by  certain  prayers  pronounced  by  the  bishop  alone,  to 
which  the  people  assented  by  saying  AmenJ  The  holy 
supper  was  distributed  by  the  deacons;  and  this  sacred 
institution  was  followed  by  sober  repasts,  which,  from  the 
excellent  end  they  were  designed  to  promote,  were  called 
agavay  or  feasts  of  charity.'  Many  attempts  have  been 
maae  to  fix  precisely  the  nature  of  these  social  feasts.  But 
here  it  must  oe  again  considered,  that  the  rites  and  customs 
of  the  primitive  Christians  were  very  different  in  different 
eountnes,  and  that  consequently  these  feasts,  like  other 
institutions,  were  not  every  where  celebrated  in  the  same 
mianner.  This  is  the  true  and  only  way  of  explaining  all 
the  difl&culties  that  can  arise  upon  this  subject. 

Tin.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  in  this 
century,  without  the  public  assemblies,  in  places 

^^^'  appointed  and  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  was 
performea  by  immersion  of  the  whole  ooay  in  the  bap* 
tismal  font.^  At  first  it  was  usual  for  all  who  laboured  in  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  to  be  present  at  that  solemn  cere-* 
mony ;  and  it  was  customary,  tnat  the  converts  should  be. 
baptized  and  received  into  the  church  by  those  under  whose' 
ministry  they  had  embraced  the  Christian  doctrine.  Butthis 
custom  was^soon  changed.  When  the  Christian  churches 
•were  well  established,  and  governed  by  a  system  of  fixed 
laws,  the  right  of  baptizing  Christian  converts  was  vested 
in  the  bishop  alone.  This  nght,  indeed,  he  conferred  upon 
the  presbyters  and  chorepiscopi,  or  country  bishops^  wnen 
the  boundfs  of  the  church  were  still  further  enlarged^reserv- 
ing  however  to  himself,  the  confirmation  of  the  baptism, 
which  was  administered  by  a  presbyter.'    There  were, 

e  See  the  dissertations  of  the  venerable  and  learned  Pfaff,  De  obhUione  e/  eomecra' 
tioneEii£karutie(h^k^^^  are  contaioed  in  his  Syntagma  Diucrtation,  Tkeologie^  pub- 
lished at  Stutgai«M  8vo.  in  the  year  1720. 

f  Jastin  MtiTifr^^pologia  secunda,  p.  98.  The  several  authors  ivho  have  written 
concerning  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb. 
Fabricius,  in  his  BibHof^apk,  ArUiquar,  cap.  li.  p.  806,  &c. 

^  The  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  Agapa^  otfeatU  of  charity t  are 
mentioned  by  ittigius,  in  his  Seleeia  HiHoriet  Eceles,  Capita^  S«c.  ii.  cap.  ill.  p.  180, 
and  also  by  Pfaff,  Dt  Originibttt  Juris  Ecclea.  p.  68. 

Ii  See  the  learned  dissertation  of  Jo.  Gerard  Vossins  concerning  baptism,  Ditp.  i- 
7%et.  vi.  p.  81,  be.  The  reader  will  also  find  in  the  xith  chapter  and  xxvth  section 
ef  the  BihUo^'  ArUiqtiar,  of  the  celebrated  Fabricins,  an  account  of  the  antban 
who  have  written  upon  this  subject. 

*  These  observations  will  illustrate  and  perhaps  decide  the  question  concerning  the 
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doubtless,  several  circumstantial  rites  and  ceremonies  ob- 
served in  the  administration  of  this  sacrament,  for  tiie  sake 
of  order  and  decency.  Of  these^  however,  it  is  not  easy, 
nor  perhaps  possible,  to  ffive  a  certain  or  satisfactory  ac- 
count;  since,  upon  this  subject,  we  are  too  much  exposed 
to  the  illusion,  which  arises  from  confounding  the  customs 
of  the  primitive  times  with  those  of  succeeding  ages. 

IX.  Those  who  were  visited  with  violent  or  dangerous 
disorders,  sent,  according  to  the  apostle's  direc-  Th«dck 
tion,**  for  the  rulers  of  the  church,  and,  after  con-  •'»^"««»- 
fessing  their  sins,  were  recommended  by  them  to  the  di- 
vine mercy  in  prayers  full  of  piety  and  fervour,  and  were 
also  anointed  with  oil.  This  nte  has  occasioned  many  de- 
bates, and  indeed  they  must  be  endless,  since  the  silence 
of  the  ancient  writers  upon  that  KeiiArendersit  impossible 
to  decide  the  matter  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
anointing  the  sick  is  very  rarely  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
records  of  the  church,  tnough  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  its  having  been  auniverssu  custom  among  Christians.' 

X?  Neithef  Christ  nor  his  apostles  enacted  any  law  con- 
cerning/a«/in|^.  A  custom,  however,  prevailed  p^ting  m- 
among  many  unristians  of  ioining  abstinence  with  •"^»««»- 
their  prayers,  especially  wnenthey  were  engaged  in  affairs 
of  extraordinary  moment  and  importance."  As  this  cus- 
tom was  authonzed  by  no  public  law,  the  time  that  was 
to  be  employed  in  these  acts  of  abstinence  was  left  to 
everyone's  private  judgment,  nor  were  those  looked  upon 
as  cnminal,  who  contented  themselves  with  observing  the 
rules  of  a  strict  temperance,  without  goin^  any  further."* 
In  the  most  ancient  times  we  find  no  mention  of  2^  [)ub- 
Uc  and  solemn  fasts,  except  upon  the  anniversair  of  Christ's 
crucifixion.  But,  in  process  of  time^  days  of  fasting  were 
introduced,  first  by  custom,  and  afterward  by  positive 
appointment ;  though  it  is  not  certain  what  those  days 
were,  nor  whether  they  were  observed  in  the  first  century. 
Those  notwithstanding,  who  affirm  that,  in  the  time  of  the 

right  of  administering  bftptbni,  which  had  been  so  long  debated  among  the  leaniedt 
and  with  snch  ardour  and  vehemence.  See  Bohmer,  Dissert,  x\.  JurtM  Eceles*  p.  600> 
IS  also  Le  Clerc  Bibtiaih,  Unwenelle  ei  HitUnique^  tom.  Iv.  p.  93. 

k  James  v  14. 

i  The  accounts  which  the  ancient  authors  have  ^ven  of  this  custom,  are,  the  most 
of  them,  collected  in  a  treatise  published  bv  Launoius,  De  tacramentis  unetionis  infirm 
inortim,  cap.  i.  p.  444,  in  the  first  volume  ot  his  works.  Among  these  accounts  there 
are  very  few  drawn  from  the  writers  of  the  first  ages,  and  some  passages  applicable 
to  this  subject,  have  been  omitted  by  that  learned  author. 

«  1  Cor.  vii.  6. 

a  See  the  Shepherd  o/Hcmai^  book  Ui.  Simlitud.  v.  p.  981, 936,  edit,  of  Fabricius. 
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aposdes^  w  soon  after,  the  fiourdi  and  sixth  days  of  ^be 
week  were  observed  as  fasts,  are  not,  it  must  be  ac* 
knowled^ged,  destitute  of  specious  fl^guments  in  favour 
of  their  opinioti.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 
coNccRiriiro  the  mriBtom  awd  rbiiesies  which  taouBLeD  the  chu&cbt 

DVRIIIG  THIS  OGNTVRY. 

I.  The  Christian  church  was  scarcely  formed,  when,  in 
g.^^    different  places,  there  started  up  certain  pretended 

S^fiilf "^  reformers,  who,  not  satisfied  widi  the  simplicity 
•poftiat,  of  that  religion  which  was  taught  by  the  apostles, 
meditated  changes  of  doctrine  and  worship,  and  set  up  a 
new  religion  drawn  from  their  own  licentious  imaginations. 
This  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  particular- 
ly from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  where  we  find  that  some 
were  for  foremg  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  a  con- 
formity with  the  philosophical  systems  they  had  adopted,' 
while  others  were  as  studious  to  blend  with  these  doctrines 
the  opinions,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  Jews.  Several 
of  these  are  mentioned  by  the  apostles,  such  as  Hymemeus, 
Alexander,Philetus,Hermogenes,Demas,andDiotrephes; 
though  the  four  last  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  i^ostates 
from  the  truth,  than  as  corrupters  of  it'^ 

II.  The  influence  of  these  new  teachers  was  but  incon- 
mod  gwwim.  siderable  at  first.  During  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
p'*****^''-  their  attemptstoward  theperversionof Chnstiani^ 
were  attended  with  little  success,  and  the  number  of  their 
followers  was  exceeding  small.  They,  however,  acquired 
credit  and  strength  bv  degrees;  and  even  from  the  first 
dawn  of  the  gospel,  laia,  im{>erceptibly,  the  foundations  of 
those  sects,  whose  animosities  and  disputes  produced  af- 
terward such  trouble  andperplexitjin  theChnstian  church. 
The  true  state  of  these  divisions  is  more  involved  m  dark- 
ness than  any  other  part  of  ecclesiastical  history;  and  this 
obscurity  proceeds  partly  from  the  want  of  ancient  records, 

o  See  Beverage's  Vindication  of  ifu  Canon^  in  the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of 
the  Aposiolie  Faihen,  p.  100. 

PlTim.vi.ao.    lT!m.i.3,4.    Tit.iii.9.    Col.  ii.  8. 

^  2  Tim  ii.  18,  and  in  other  places.  See  also  the  accurate  accounts  given  of  these 
men  by  Vitringa,  Ohterv,  Saer.  lib.  Iv.  cap.  is.  p.  M2.  fttigius,  De  hmretiarthu  an 
.IpotM.  ^  i.  cap.  viiL  p.  84.    Baddeus,  Dt  EecUsia  Apottolica,  cap.  t.  p.  292,  &c. 
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partly  from  the  abstruse  and  iminteSigible  oatiire  of  the 
TOGmoes  that  distinguished  these  various  sects;  andfinallj^ 
from  the  %noraDce  and  prejudices  of  those  who  have  trans* 
mitted  to  us  the  accounts  of  them  which  are  jet  extant. 
Of  one  thing  indeed  we  are  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the 
most  of  these  doctrines  were  chimerical  and  extravagant 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  so  far  from  containu^  any 
thing  that  could  recommend  them  to  a  lover  of  truth,  that 
they  rather  deserve  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  history  of 
human  delusion  and  folly/ 

III.  Among  the  various  sects  that  troubled  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  leading  one  was  that  The  Met  or 
of  the  gnostics.  These  enthusiastic  and  selfsuffi-  «•»•«»?•««. 
cient  philosophers  boasted  of  their  being  able  to  restore 
mankind  to  the  knowledste^  gnosis^  of  the  true  and  Supreme 
Bein^,  which  had  been  Tost  in  the  world.  Thev  also  fore** 
told  2ie  approaching  defeat  of  the  eml  principle^  to  whom 
they  attributed  the  creation  of  this  globe,  and  declared  in 
the  most  pompous  terms,  the  destruction  of  his  associates 
and  the  ruin  of  his  empire.  An  opinion  has  prevailed, 
derived  from  the  authonty  of  Clemens  the  Alexandrian, 
lliat  the  first  rise  of  the  gnostic  sect  is  to  be  dated  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles,and  placed  under  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Adrian ;  and  it  is  aiso  alleged  that,  before  this  time, 
the  church  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillitv,  undisturbed  by 
dissensions  or  sects  oi  any  kind.  But  the  smallest  degree 
of  attention  to  the  language  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  not  to 
mention  the  authority  of  other  ancient  records,  will  prevent 
our  adopting  this  groundless  notion.  For,  from  several 
passages  ot  the  sacred  writings,*  it  evidently  appears  that 
even  m  the  first  century,  the  general  meeting  of  Christians 
was  deserted,  and  separate  assemblies  formed  in  several 
places  by  persons  infected  with  the  gnostic  heresy ;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  per- 

r  Certain  anthbrs  have  written  professedly  concerning  the  sects  that  divided  the 
church  io  this  and  the  following  century,  such  as  Utigius  In  his  treatise,  Dt  futfesiar' 
ehii  can  ApotioliH  tt  Apoitolieo  proximu  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1690,  and  also  in  tile 
appeodii  to  the  same  worit,  published  in  1696.    Renatus.Massuet.  in  bis  Dissertaiiont 

Srefiied  to  Irenseas,  and  Tillemont,  in  his  M^moires  pour  tervir  a  tHintoirede  lEglite. 
ut  these  authors  and  others  whom  we  shall  not  mention,  have  rather  collected  the 
oiaterials,  from  which  a  history  of  the  ancient  sects  may  be  composed,  than  written 
their  history.  Hinckelman,  Thomasios,  Dodwell,  Horbius,  and  fiasnage,  have  some 
of  them  promised,  others  of  them  attempted,  such  a  history ;  bat  none  of  them  have 
finished  this  nseful  design.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished,that  some  eminent  writer,wbo, 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  ancient  philosophy  and  literature  is  also  possessed  of  a 
penetrating  and  unbiassed  judgment,  would  undertake  this  difficult,  but  intereattng 
work. 

•  1  John  li.  18.    1  Tiro,  vi,  20.    Col.  if.  8. 
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nicious  sect  was  not  conspicuous,  either  for  its  number  or 
its  reputation,  before  the  time  of  Adrian.  It  is  proper 
just  to  observe  here,  that  under  the  general  appellation  of 
gnostics  are  comprehended  all  those  who,  m  the  first 
ages  of  ChristiajQitj,  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  ffospel 
by  a  profane  mixture*  of  the  tenets  of  the  oriental  philoso* 
phy,  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  and  the  creation  of  liie 
world,  with  its  divine  truths, 
iv.  It  was  from  this  oriental  philosophy,  of  which  the 
leading  principles. have  oeen  already  mentioned^ 
SnSel^"*  that  the  Christian  gnostics  derived  their  origin. 
pbihMophj;  jf  j^  ^^  ^jjg  Qf  ^^^  chief  tenets  of  this  philoso- 
phy, that  rational  souls  were  imprisoned  in  corrupt  mat- 
ter, contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Deity ;  there 
were,  however,  in  this  same  system,  other  doctrines  which 
promised  a  deliverance  from  this  deplorable  state  of  ser- 
vitude and  darkness.  The  oriental  sages  expected  the  ar- 
rival of  an  extraordinary  messenger  of  the  Most  Hi^h  upon 
earth ;  a  messenger  invested  with  a  divine  authority,  en- 
dowed with  the  most  eminent  sanctity  and  wisdom,  and 
peculiarly  appointed  to  enlighten,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  darkened  minds  of  miserable  mor- 
tals, and  to  deliver  them  from  the  chains  of  the  tyrants  and 
usurpers  of  this  world.  When,  therefore,  some  of  these 
philosophers  perceived  that  Christ  and  his  followers 
wrought  miracles  of  the  most  amazing  kind,  and  also  of 
the  most  salutary  nature  to  mankind,  they  were  easily  in- 
duced to  believe  that  he  was  the  great  messenger  expected 
from  above,  to  deliver  men  from  the  power  of  the  malig- 
nant genii,  or  spirits,  to  which,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
the  world  was  subjected,  and  to  free  their  souls  from  the 
dominion  of  corrupt  matter.  This  supposition  once  ad- 
mitted, they  interpreted,  or  rather  corrupted,  all  the  pre- 
cepts and  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  reconcile  them  with  their  own  pernicious  te« 
nets. 

*  V.  From  the  false  principle  above  mentioned  arose,  as 
•ccttioM  ma-  it  was  but  natural  to  expect,  a  multitude  of  sen- 
JJrofT'SSirtt  timents  and  notions  most  remote  from  the  tenor 
SSi^^othK  of  the  gospel  doctrines,  and  the  nature  of  itspre- 
""'•^  cepts.  Tne  gnostic  doctrine,  concerning  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  by  one  or  more  inferior  beings  of  an 
evil,  or  at  least  of  an  imperfect  nature,  led  that  sect  to 
deny  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Digitized  by  vjOOqIc 
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ment,  whose  accounts  of  the  ori^  of  things  so  palpably 
contradicted  this  idle  fiction.  Through  a  frantic  aversion 
to  these  sacred  books,  they  lavished  their  encomiums  upon 
the  serpentj  the  first  author  of  sin,  and  held  in  veneration 
some  of  the  most  impious  and  profligate  persons,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  sacred  history.  The  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  their  fundamental  principle  carried  them  to  all 
sorts  of  extravagance,  filled  them  with  an  abhorrence  of 
Moses  and  the  religion  he  taught,  and  made  them  assert 
that,  in  imposing  such  a  system  of  disagreeable  and  severe 
laws  upon  tibe  Jews,  he  was  only  actuated  by  the  malig- 
nant author  of  this  world,  who  consulted  his  ownglory  and 
authority,  and  not  the  real  advantage  of  men.  Tneir  per- 
suasion that  evil  resided  in  matter^  as  its  centre  and  source, 
Srevented  their  treating  the  body  with  that  regard  that  is 
ue  to  it,  rendered  them  unfavourable  to  wedlock,  as  the 
means  by  which  corporeal  beings  are  multiplied,  and  led 
them  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  its  future  reunion  with  the  immortal  spirit  Their  no- 
tion, that  malevolent  germ  presided  in  nature,  and  that 
from  them  proceeded  ail  diseases  and  calamities,  wars  and 
desolations,  induced  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  magic,  to  weaken  the  powers,  or  suspend  the  influences, 
of  these  malignant  a^nts»  I  omit  the  mention  of  several 
other  extravagances  in  their  system,  the  enumeration  of 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  com- 
pendious history. 

vj.  The  notions  of  this  sect  concerning  Jesus  Christ 
were  impious  and^  extravagant.  For  though  they 
considered  him  as  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  God  ^t'^;. 
sent  from  the  plerama^  or  habitation  of  the  Ever-  *■*  ^*^*'*' 
lasting  Father,  for  the  happiness  of  miserable  mortals;  yet 
they  entertained  unwortny  ideas  both  of  his  person  anil 
offices.  They  denied  his  deity,  looking  upon  him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  and  consequently  inferior  to  the  Father ; 
and  they  rejected  his  humanity,  upon  the  supposition  that 
every  thin^  concrete  and  corporeal  is  in  itself  essentially 
and  mtrinsically  evil.  From  hence  the  greatest  part  of  the 
gnostics  deniea  that  Christ  was  clothed  with  a  real  body, 
or  that  he  suffered  really ^  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  the 
pains  and  sorrows  which  he  is  said  to  have  sustained,  in 
the  sacred  history.  iThey  maintained  that  he  came  to 
mortals  with  no  other  view,  than  to  deprive  the  tyrants  of 
this  world  of  their  influence  upon  virtuous  and  heaven- 
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born  souls,  and,  destroying  the  empire  of  these  i^icked 
spirits,  to  teach  mankind  how  they  might  separate  the  di- 
vine mind  from  the  impure  body,  and  render  the  former 
worthy  of  being  united  to  the  Fatiber  of  spirits. 

VII.  Their  doctrine  relating  to  morals  and  practice  was 
Tboir  moral  of  two  tinds,  and  those  extremelv  dmerent  from 
dMiriac.^  each  other.  The  greatest  part  of  this  sect  adopt- 
ed rules  of  life  that  were  fml  of  austerity,  recommended  a 
strict  and  rigorous  abstinence,  and  prescribed  the  most  se- 
vere bodily  mortifications,  from  a  notion  that  the^  had  a 
happyiinfluence  in  purifying  and  enlarging  the  nund,  and 
in  disposing  it  for  the  contemplation  of  celestial  things. 
As  they  looked  upon  it  to  be  the  unhappiness  of  the  soul 
to  have  been  associated,  at  all,  to  a  malignant,  terrestrial 
body ;  so  they  imagined,  that  the  more  that  body  was  ex- 
tenuated, the  less  it  would  corrupt  and  degrade  the  mind, 
or  divert  it  from  pursuits  of  a  spuitual  and  divine  nature ; 
all  the  gnostics,  however,  were  not  so  severe  in  their 
moral  discipline.  Some  maintained  that  there  was  no 
moral  difference  in  human  actions ;  and  thus,  confounding 
right  with  wrong,  they  gave  a  loose  reign  to  all  the  pas- 
sions,  and  asserted  the  innocence  of  foUowing  blindly  all 
their  motions,  and  of  living  by  their  tumultuous  dictates.* 
There  is  nothing  surprising  or  nnaccoimtable  in  this  dif- 
ference between  the  gnostic  moralists.  For,  when  we 
examine  the  matter  with  attention,  we  shall  find  that  the 
same  doctrine  may  very  naturally  have  given  rise  to  these 
opposite  sentiments.  As  they  all  in  general  considered 
the  body  as  the  centre  and  source  of  evil,  those  of  that 
sect,  who  were  of  a  morose  and  austere  disposition,  would 
be  hence  naturally  led  to  mortify  and  combat  the  body  as 
^  ^/u^my  of  the  soul ;  and  those  who  were  of  a  voluptu- 
ous turn,  might  also  consider  the  actions  of  the  body,  as 
having  na  relation,  either  of  congruity,  or  incongruity,  to 
the  state  of  a  soul  in  communion  witn  God. 

viir.  Such  extraordinary  doctrines  had  certainly  need  of 
nowihetr  21^^  undoubted  aumority  to  support  them  ;  and  as^ 
doefrinr.      ^jjjg  authoritv  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  ^vritings 

vrero  sup-  •'_,  _  I^jjl 

ported.  of  the  evangelists  or  apostles,  recourse  was  had  to 
fables  and  stratagems.  When  tne  gnostics  were  challenged 
to  produce  the  sources  from  whence  they  had  drawn 
such  strange  tenets,  and  an  authority  proper  to  justify  the 

t  Sec  Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  Sfrcwolwm,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  5J9,  edit.  Potter. 
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confidence  with  which  they  taught  them ;  some  reierreil  to 
fictitious  writings  of  Abraham,  Zoroaster,  Christ,  and  his 
apostles ;  others  boasted  of  their  having  drawn  these  opi- 
nions from  certain  secret  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  were 
not  exposed  to  vulgar  eyes ;  others  affirmed,  that  they  had 
arrived  at  these  sublime  degrees  of  wisdom  by  an  innate 
force  and  vigour  of  mind ;  and  others  asserted,  that  they 
were  instructed  in  these  mysterious  parts  of  theological 
science  by  Theudas,  a  disciple  of  St,  Paul,  and  by  Mat- 
thias, one  of  the  friends  of  our  Lord.  As  to  those  among 
the  gnostics,  who  did  not  utterly  reject  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  they  not 
only  interpreted  those  sacred  books  most  absurdly,  by 
neglecting  the  true  spirit  of  the  words  and  the  intention 
of  the  writers,  but  also  corrupted  them,  in  the  most  per- 
fidious manner,  by  curtailing  and  adding,  in  order  to  re- 
move what  was  unfavourable,  or  to  produce  something 
^conformable  to  their  pernicious  and  extravagant  system. 
IX.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  gnostics  were 
divided  in  their  opinions  before  they  embraced  ^^t^^ 
Christianity.  This  appears  from  the  account  ?ipn^.*^mons 
which  has  been  given  aoove  of  the  oriental  phi-  *"*  "^'' 
losophy ;  and  from  hence  we  may  see  the  reason,  why 
they  were  formed  into  so  many  different  sects  after  theii- 
receiving  the  Christian  faith.  For,  as  every  one  endea- 
voured to  force  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  into  a  confor- 
mity with  their  particular  sentiments  and  tenets,  so  Chris- 
tianity must  have  appeared  in  different  forms,  among  the 
^lifferent  members  of  a  sect,  which  passed,  however,  under 
one  general  name.  Another  circumstance  which  also  con- 
tributed to  the  diversity  of  sects  amon^  this  people  was, 
that  some  being  Jews  by  birth,  as  Cermthus  ana  others, 
could  not  so  easUy  assume  that  contempt  of  Moses,  and 
that  aversion  to  his  history,  which  were  so  virulently  in- 
dulged by  those  who  had  no  attachment  to  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, nour  to  its  religious  institutions.  We  observe,  in  the 
last  place,  that  the  whole  religious  and  philosophical  sys- 
tem of  the  gnostics  was  destitute  of  any  sure  or  solid  foun- 
dation, and  depended,  both  for  its  existence  and  support, 
upon  the  airy  suggestions  of  genius  and  fancy.  This  con- 
sideration alone  is  a  sufficient  key  to  explain  the  divisions 
that  reigned  in  this  sect ;  since  uniformity  can  never  sub- 
sist, with  assurance,  but  upon  the  basis  of  evident  and 
substantial  truth ;  and  variety  must  naturally  introduce  it- 
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self  into  those  systems  and  institutions  which  are  formed 
and  conducted  by  the  sole  powers  of  invention  and  fancy. 

X.  As  then  the  Christian  religion  was,  in  its  first  rise, 

corrupted  in  several  places  by  the  mixture  of  an 
Mubm  impious  and  chimerical  philosophy,  with  its  pure 
and  sublime  doctrines,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  here 
the  heads  of  those  sects,  who,  in  the  first  century,  cast  a 
cloud  upon  the  lustre  of  the  rising  church.  Among  these, 
many  gave  the  first  place  to  Dositheus,  a  Samaritan.  It 
is  certain,  that  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  a  man,  so 
named,  lived  among  the  Samaritans,  and  abandoned  that 
sect ;  but  all  th6  accounts  we  have  of  him  tend  to  show, 
that  he  is  improperly  placed  among  those  called  heretics^ 
and  should  rather  be  ranked  among  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  this  delirious  man  set  himself  up  for  the 
Messiah,'  whom  God  had  promised  to  the  Jews,  and  dis- 
owning, of  consequence,  the  divine  mission  of  Christ, 
could  not  be  said  to  corrupt  his  doctrine." 

XI.  The  same  observation  holds  true  with  respect  to  Si- 

mon Magus.  This  impious  man  is  not  to  be 
mlTp^pJ??"  ranked  among  those  who  corrupted  with  their 
u  i.er«uc  errors  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
doctrine :  nor  is  he  to  be  considered  as  the  parent  and 
chief  of  the  heretical  tribe,  in  which  point  of  light  he  has 
been  injudiciously  viewed  by  almost  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dem \vriters.  He  is  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of 
those  who  were  enemies  to  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  Christianity.  For  it  is  manifest  from  all  the  records 
we  have  concerning  him,  that,  after  his  defection  from  the 
Christians,  he  retained  not  the  least  attachment  to  Christ, 
but  opposed  himself  openly  to  the  divine  Saviour,  and  as- 
sumed to  himself  blasphemously  the  titie  of  the  supreme 
power  ofGod.'^ 

XII.  The  accounts,  which  ancient  writers  give  us  of  Si- 

mon the  magician,  and  of  his  opinions,  seem  so 
ubbutory  different,  and  indeed  so  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  that  certain  learned  men  have  considered  them  as 
regarding  two  different  persons,  bearing  the  name  of  Si- 
mon ;  the  one  a  magician,  and  an  apostate  from  Christian- 
ity ;  the  other  a  gnostic  philosopher.  This  opinion,  which 
^supposes  a  fact,  without  any  other  proof  than  a  seeming 

u  See  Btsnage,  /liftoiit  <2e«  Mfs^  lib.  ii.  cap.  zUi.  Rich.  SimoD;  CMq^t  de  h  BW»9^ 
thtque  det  JiiOmrs  EceUtiasUquei  de  Du  IHit,  torn.  iii.  cap.  ziii.  p.  304. 
rr  Origm  cdo.  Cdsum,  lib,  v.  p.  272,  edit.  Spenceri.  r^^^^T^ 
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difference  in  the  narration  of  the  ancient  historians,  ought 
not  to  be  too  lightly  adopted.  To  depart  from  the  autho- 
rity of  ancient  writers  in  this  matter  is  b}  no  means  pru- 
dent ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts 
already  mentioned,  whose  inconsistency  is  not  real,  but 
apparent  only.  Simon  was,  b^  birth,  a  Samaritan^  or  a 
Jew ;  when  he  had  studied  philosophy  at  Alexandria,'  he 
made  a  public  profession  of  magic,  which  was  nothing  very 
uncommon  at  that  time,  and  persuaded  the  Samaritans, 
by  fictitious  miracles,  that  he  bad  received  from  God  the 
power  of  commanding  and  restraining  those  evil  beings  by 
which  mankind  were  tormented.^  Having  seen  the  mira- 
cles which  Philip  wrought,  by  a  divine  power,  he  joined 
himself  to  this  apostle,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  but  with  no  other  design  than  to  receive  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  in  order  to  promote  a  low  interest, 
and  to  preserve  and  increase  his  impious  authority  over 
the  minds  of  men.  Then  St.  Peter  pointed  out  to  him  so- 
lemnly the  impiety  of  his  intentions,  and  the  vanity  of  his 
hopes,  in  that  severe  discourse  recorded  in  the  viiith 
chapter  of  the  Jicts  of  the  Apostles  ;  then  the  vile  impostor 
not  only  returned  to  his  former  ways  by  an  enture  defec- 
tion frem  the  Christians,  but  also  opposed,  wherever  he 
came,  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  even  travelled  into 
different  countries  with  that  oaious  design.  Many  things 
are  recorded  of  this  impostor,  of  his  tragical, end,  and  of 
the  statue  erected  to  him  at  Rome,  which  the  greatest  part 
of  the  learned  reject  as  fabulous.  They  are  at  least  un- 
certain, and  destitute  of  all  probability.^ 

XIII.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Simon  was  in  the  class 
of  those  philosophers,  who  not  only  maintained  ^^  a^. 
the  eternity  of  matter^  but  also  the  existence  of  an  •^"•' 
eml  behfigy  who  presided  and  thus  shared  the  empire  of 
the  universe,  with  the  supreme  and  beneficent  Mind. 

X  CUnunHna  HemiL  U.  p.  633,  torn.  ii.  PP.  ^jmt. 

J  Acts  riii.  9,  10. 

s  See  Beausobre,  HUtoire  dts  Manieh.  p.  803,  395.  Van  Dftle*»  dUserUtion,  De 
SCefM  Sknonitf  f  abjoioed  to  bia  discourse  concerning  the  ancient  oracles.  Dellin- 
gius,  OtistruU.  Saer.  lib.  i.  Observe  zxivi.  p.  140.  TiUemont,  Memtrirea  pour  tervir  a 
rfiulotrt  ds  PEgHstt  torn.  i.  p.  340.  ffCP  The  circumstances  of  Simon's  tragical  end, 
▼ix.  his  hairing  pretended  to  flj,  by  a  miraculous  power,  in  order  to  please  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  was  fujid  of  magic  ;  his  falling  to  the  ground,  and  breaking  his  limbs  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prayers  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  his  putting  hims<*lf  to  death, 
through  shame  and  despair,  to  have  been  thus  defeated  by  the  superior  power  of  the 
apostles ;  all  these  romantic  fictions  have  derived  their  credit  from  a  set  of  ecclesiastical 
writers,  who,  on  many  occasions,  prefer  the  fnarvelUua  to  the  truth,  as  foTOurable  to  a 
system  of  religion,  or  rather  loperttitioo,  which  truth  and  reason  loudly  disown.        £ 
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And  as  there  was  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  different  members  of  this  sect,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Simon  embraced  the  opinion  of  those  who  held 
that  matter  moved  from  eternity  by  an  intrinsic  and  neces- 
sary activity,  had,  by  its  innate  force  produced  at  a 
certain  period  of  time,  from  its  own  substance,  the  evil 
principle  which  now  exercises  dominion  over  it,  with 
all  his  numerous  train  of  attendants.  From  this  perni- 
cious doctrine,  the  other  errors  attributed  to  him  con- 
cerning/a/^, the  indifference  of  human  actianSf  the  impurity 
of  the  human  body^  the  power  of  magic^  and  such  like  ex- 
travagances, flow  naturally  as  from  their  true  and  genuine 
source/  But  this  odious  magician  still  proceeded  to  more 
shocking  degrees  of  enormity  in  his  monstrous  fictions ; 
for  he  pretended,  that  in  his  person  resided  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  divme  aons;  that  another  aan 
of  the  female  sex,  the  mother  of  all  human  souls,  dwelt 
in  the  person  of  his  mistress  Helena,^  and  that  he  came,  by 
the  command  of  God,  upon  earth,  to  abolish  the  empire 
of  those  that  had  formed  this  material  world)  and  to  de- 
liver Helena  from  Iheir  power  and  dominion. 

XIV.  Another  wrongheaded  teacher  named  Menander, 
a  Samaritan  also  by  birth,  appeared  in  this 
MeiMiider.  ceutury.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  by 
Simon  ;  though  this  opinioA  has  ao  other  foundation,  than 
the  general  notion,  that  all  the  various  sects  of  the  gnos- 
tics derived  their  origin  from  that  magician;  and  this  notion 
is  entirely  groundless.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Menander  should 
rather  be  ranked  with  the  lunatics  than  with  the  heretics  of 
antiquity,  seeing  he  also  took  it  into  his  head  to  exhibit 
himself  to  the  world  as  the  promised  Saviour.    For  it  ap- 

Eears,  by  the  testimonies  of  IrensBus,  Justin,  and  Tertul- 
an,  that  he  pretended  to  be  one  of  the  aons  sent  from  the 
pleromc^  or  celestial  regions,  to  succour  the  souls  that  lay 

a  Tbe  disaerUtion  of  Horbias,  concerning  Sini*n  the  magician,  which  was  published 
not  long  ago,  in  the  Bihfioth  Htaresiologica  of  Voigtius,  torn.  i.  part  iii.  p.  511,  seems 
preferable  to  any  thiiig  else  upon  that  subject,  though  it  be  a  juTcnile  performance,  and 
not  sufficiently  iinished.  Ue  follows  ihe  steps  of  his  master  Thomasius,  who,  with  ad- 
mirable penetration,  discoTcred  the  true  source  of  that  multitude  of  errors,  with  which 
the  gnostics,  and  particularly  Simon,  were  so  dismally  polluted.  Voigtius,  in  the  place 
above  cited,  p.  567,  gives  a  list  of  the  other  authors  who  have  made  any  mention  of  this 
impostor. 

b  Some  rery  learned  men  have  given  an  allegorical  explication  of  what  the  ancient 
writers  say  concerning  Helena,  the  mistress  of  this  magician,  and  imagine  that  by  the 
name  Helena  is  signified  either  maUer^  or  spirit.  But  no&ing  is  more  easy  than  to  show 
upon  what  slight  foundations  this  opinion  is  built. 
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groaning  under  bodily  oppression  and  servitude,  and  to 
maintain  tliem  against  the  violence  and  stratagems  of  the 
demons  that  hold  the  reins  of  empire  in  this  sublunary 
world.  As  this  doctrine  was  built  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion with  that  of  Simon  Magus,  tnerefore  the  ancient 
writers  looked  upon  him  as  the  instructer  of  Menander. 

XV.  If  then  we;  separate  these  three  persons,  now  suc- 
cessively mentioned,  from  the  heretics  of  the  first  ^icou. 
century,  we  may  rank  among  the  chief  of  the  '^'^ 
Christian  sectaries,  and  particularly  of  those  that  bear  the 
general  name  of  gnostics,  the  Nicolaitans,  whom  Christ 
himself  mentions  with  abhorrence,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
apostle/  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  divine  Saviour  does  not 
reproach  them  with  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the 
deity,  but  with  the  licentiousness  of  their  practice,  and  the 
contempt  of  that  solemnlaw  which  the  aposties  had  enacted. 
Acts  XV.  29,  against  fornication,  and  the  use  of  meats  offer- 
ed to  idols.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  writers  of  the 
second  and  the  following  centuries,  Iren8eus,Ter{ullian,  Cle- 
mens, and  others,  affirm,  that  the  Nicolaitans  adopted  the 
sentiments  of  the  gnostics,  concerning  the  two  principles  of 
all  tilings,  the  aonsj  and  the  origin  of  this  terrestrial  globe. 
The  authority  of  these  writers  would  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory in  this  matter,  were  there  not  some  reason  to  imagine, 
that  they  confounded,  in  their  narrations,  two  sects  veiy 
different  from  each  other ;  that  of  the  Nicolaitans,  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelations;  and  another  founded  by  a 
certain  Nicolaus,  in  the  second  century,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gnostics.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  too  doubtful 
a  nature  to  justify  a  positive  decision  on  either  side. 

XVI.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  but  that  Cerinthus  may  be 
placed  with  propriety  among  the  gnostics,  though 

the  learned  are  not  entirely  agreed  whether  be  I^i^^S^ce. 
belongs  to  the  heretics  of  the  first  or  the  second  *^*"*****~' 
century.^  This  man  was  bv  birth  a  Jew,  and  having  ap- 
plied himself  to  letters  and  philosophy  at  Alexandria,*  at- 
tempted at  length  to  form  a  new  and  singular  system  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  by  a  monstrous  combination  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  with  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the 
Jews  and  gnostics.    From  the  latter  he  borrowed  their 

c  Rev.  ii.  6, 14, 15. 

d  See  Sam.  Basnace*  .^Anol.  PolU,  EccUs.  torn.  ii.  p.  6.  Fajdit,  Kelaircissemens  sur. 
PHutoire  Eedes,  detdeux  premiers  SiecUs,  cap.  v.  p.  64.  The  opinion  oMheae  tw^ 
learned  nen  is  oppoted  by  9«ddae««,  De  Eedes.  JSpoittUca,  cap.  ▼.  p-  418.  ^oOqIc 

e  Tbeodoret.  Fahul.  HiereU  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  p.  219,  torn.  iii.  opp.  O 
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pleromat  their  aansj  their  demivrge^  &c.  and  so  modified 
and  tempered  these  fictions,  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  Ju* 
daism,  wnichmust  have  considerably  favoured  the  progress 
of  his  heresy.  He  taught  "  that  the  creator  of  this  world, 
whom  he  considered  also  as  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of 
the  Jewish  people,  was  a  being  endowed  with  the  greats 
est  virtues,  and  derived  his  birth  from  the  Supreme  God; 
that  this  being  fell,  by  degrees,  from  his  native  virtue,  and 
his  primitive  dignity ;  that  the  Supreme  God^  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  determined  to  destroy  his  empire,  and  sent 
upon  earth,  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  ever  happy  and 
glorious  iBonSj  whose  name  was  Christ ;  that  this  Christ 
chose  for  his  habitation  the  person  of  Jesus,  a  man  of  the 
most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice,  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove^  entered 
into  him  while  he  was  receiving  the  baptism  of  Jphn  in 
the  waters  of  Jordan ;  that  Jesus,  after  his  union  with 
Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  ana  was,  by  his  instigation,  seized  and  crucified  by 
the  Hebrew  chiefs  ;  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  captive, 
Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that  the  man  Jesus  alone 
was  subjected  to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death,"  Ce- 
rinthus  required  of  his  followers,  that  they  should  wor- 
ship the  Father  of  Christ,  even  the  Supreme  God,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Son ;  that  they  should  abandon  the  law- 
giver of  the  Jews ;  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  creator 
of  the  world ;  that  they  should  retain  a  part  of  the  law 
given  by  Moses,  but  should  nevertheless,  employ  their 
principal  attention  and  care  to  regulate  their  lives  by  the 
precepts  of  Christ.  To  encourage  them  to  this,  he  promi- 
sed them  the  resurrection  of  this  mortal  bod^,  after  which 
was  to  commence  a  scene  of  the  most  exquisite  delights, 
during  Christ's  earthly  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  which 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  nappy  and  never  ending  life 
in  the  celestial  world.  For  Cferinthus  held,  that  Christ 
will  one  day  return  upon  earth,  and,  renewing  his  former 
union  with  the  man  Jesus,  will  reign  with  his  people  in 
the  iand  of  Palestine  during  a  thousand  years. 
XVII.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  church  was 
Th«  Nam.  troublcd  with  early  disputes  concerning  the  law 
£btolihM  of  Moses,  and  the  Jewisn  rites.  Those,  however, 
ToTiothe^S:  who  considered  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
condcentary.  ^.-j^g  ^  Hcccssary  to  salvatlon,  had  not,  in  this 
first  century,  proceeded  so  far  as  to  break  off  all  commu- 
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nion  with  such  as  differed  from  them  in  this  matter. 
Therefore  they  were  still  regarded  as  brethren,  though  of 
the  weaker  sort.  But  when,  after  the  second  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  these  zealots  for 
the  Jewish  rites  deserted  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians, and  established  separate  meetings  among  themselves, 
then  they  were  numbered  with  those  sects  who  had  de- 
parted from  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ.  Hence  the  name 
Kazaren^es  and  Ebionites,  by  which  the  Jiidaizing  Chris- 
tians were  distinguished  from  those  who  looked  upon  the 
Mosaic  worship  and  ceremonies  as  entirely  abolished  by 
the  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth.  We  shall  only  ob- 
serve turther  under  this  head,  that  though  the  Nazarenes 
and  Ebionites  are  generallv  placed  among  the  sects  of  the 
apostolic  age,  yet  they  really  belong  to  the  second  centu- 
ry, which  was  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a 
sect.  ' 
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THE  SECOND  CENl^URY,^ 

PAKT  r. 

CnBBKAL  HISI^ET  OF* THE   CHURC^. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

eOSOEKHXnO  the  PEOSFBROUS  ElVEHTTS  THAT  HATPElf Ep  TO  THE  CMtfJtQU 

DURING   THIS   CBRTURY. 

I.  hf  this  centiuy  the  Roman  sceptre  was,  for  the  most 
part,  swayed  by  princes  of  a  mild  and  moderate  m*  .nu.  or 
turn.    Trajan,  though  too  eagerly  bent  upon  the  *•  ""»■**=• 

Siursuit  of  glory,  and  not  always  sufficiently  attentive  to 
is  conduct,  nor  prudent  in  his  measures,  was  nevertheless 
endowed  with  many  virtues,  and  the  predominant  lines  of 
his  character  were  clemency  and  benevolence.  Adrian 
was  of  a  more  harsh  and  untractable  temper ;  jet  venr  &r 
from  deserving  the  reputation  of  a  wicked  or  unjust  pnnce» 
He  was  of  a  mixed  character,  chargeable  with  sevenS 
vices,  and  estimable  on  account  of  many  excellent  queJities/ 
The  Antonines  were  illustrious  models  of  humanity,  good* 
ness,  and  sublime  virtue.  Severus  himself,  in  whose  cha- 
racter and  disposition  such  an  unexpected  and  disadvan- 
tageous change  was  effected,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  unjust  toward  none,  and  even  the  Christians  were 
treated  by  him  with  equity  and  mildness. 

If.  This  lenity  of  the  emperors  was  singularly  advanta- 
geous to  those  Christians  who  lived  under  the  Ro-  ^ 
man  sceptre ;  it  suspended  sometimes  their  suffer-  i  u^ 
ings,  and  alleviated  the  burden  of  their  distresses.  """^ 
For,  though  edicts  of  a  severe  nature  were  issued  out 
against  them,  and  the  magistrates,  animated  by  the  priests 
and  by  the  multitude,  shed  their  blood  with  a  cruelty  which 
frequently  exceeded  even  the  dictates  of  the  most  barba- 
rous laws,  yet  there  was  always  some  remedy  that  ac- 
companied these  evftk,  and  softened  their  seventy.  Tnn 
jan,  nowever  condemnable  in  other  respects,  on  accomit 
of  his  conduet  towards  the  Christiims,  was  yet  engaged,  by 
the  representations  that  Pliny  the  younger  gave  c?  them, 
to  forbid  all  search  to  be  made  after  th^.    JETe  aba  pro- 
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hibited  all  anonymous  libels  and  accusations,  by  which 
the  Christians  had  so  often  been  perfidiously  exposed  to 
the  greatest  sufferings/  Antoninus  Pius  went  so  far  as  to 
enact  penal  laws  against  their  accusers.^  And  others,  by 
various  acts  of  beneficence  and  compassion,  defendea 
them  from  the  injurious  treatment  of  the  priests  and  peo- 
ple. Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that,  in  this  century,  tlie 
fimits  of  the  church  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  the 
number  of  converts  to  Christianity  prodigiously  augment- 
ed. Of  the  truth  of  this,  Ave  have  the  most  respectable 
and  authentic  testimonies,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients ; 
testimonies,  whose  evidence  and  authority  are  every  way 
superior  to  the  vain  attempts  which  some  have  made  to 
obscure  and  weaken  them.'' 

III.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  particularly  the  different 

countries  on  which  the  light  of  celestial  truth  first 
i^*we~tn-  rose  in  this  age.  The  ancient  records  that  yet  re- 
X*u^^  main,  do  not  give  us  information  sufficient  to  de- 
^*  termine  that  matter  with  certainty ;  nor  is  it,  in- 

deed, a  matter  of  much  importance.  We  are,  however, 
assured  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies,  that 
Christ  was  worshipped  as  God,  almost  throughout  the 
whole  east,  as  also  among  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Celts, 
Britons,  and  many  other  nations  f  but  which  of  them  re- 
ceived the  gospel  in  the  first  century,  and  which  in  the 
second,  is  a  question  unanswerable  at  this  distance  of  time. 
>Pant8Bnus,  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  is  said  to 
have  conveyed  to  the  Indians  the  knowledge  of  Christ.' 
But  after  an  attentive  examination  of  the  account  which 
Eusebius  gives  of  this  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  these 
Indians  were  certain  Jews,  inhabitants  of  the  Happy 
Arabia,  whom  Bartholomew  the  apostle  had  before  in- 
structed in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  according 
to  the  account  of  St.  Jerome,  Pantaenus  found  among  this 
people  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  they  had  received 
from  Bartholomew  their  first  teacher. 

IV,  The  Christian  religion,  having  penetrated  among  the 

a  Sec  Pliny's  epistles,  book  x.  let.  xcviii. 

b  Eutebitts  EecL  Hist,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiii.  p.  12B. 

c  See  Moyle'tt  letters  concerniog  the  ibuodering  li||||0n,  with  the  remarks  which 
Dr.  Mosheim  has  annexed  to  his  Latin  translation  of  tfrnn,  poblished  at  the  end  of  a 
work,  entitled,  Synitigmm  DiMsert.  ad  Sanetioret  Diteiplmas  perHiunt.  See  also  the 
dialogue  between  Justin  Martyr  and  Tiypbo  the  Jew,  p.  341. 

d  .Irenaeus  contr.  Haresi  lib.  i>  cap.  x.  TertuUian  adv.  Judaos,  cap.  vii.  p.  312. 

e  EttSebius^  HHk  Eccles,  book  v.  cw  x%  Jeronip  €<M.  Scriptor,  Eldest  c^  vivi^ 
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Gaub,  seems  to  have  passed  from  thence  into  The  cnnver^ 
that  part  of  Gennany  which  was  subject  to  the  S^:^^,^ 
Romans,  and  from  thence  into  Britain/    Certain 
German  churches,  indeed,  are  fondly  ambitious  of  deri- 

n their  origin  from  St.  Peter,  and  from  the  companions 
e  other  apostles.  The  Britons  also  are  willing  to 
believe,  upon  the  authority  of  Bede,  that  in  this  century, 
and  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  their  king  XiU- 
eius  addressed  himself  to  Eleutherus  the  Roman  pontiff, 
for  doctors  to  instruct  him  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
having  obtained  his  request,  embraced  the  gospeL'  But 
after  all,  these  traditions  are  extremely  doubtful,  and  are, 
indeed,  rejected  by  such  as  have  learning  sufficient  to  weigh 
the  credibility  of  ancient  narrations. 

V.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  light  of  Christianity  may 
have  reached  Transalpine  Gaul,  now  called  coi.Ter.ion of 
France,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  apostolic  age,  ^^  "•'^• 
either  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  themselves,  or  their 
immediate  successors.  But  we  have  no  records  that 
mention  with  certainty  the  establishment  of  Christian 
churches  in  this  part  of  Europe  before  the  second  century. 
Pothinus,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  zeal,  set  out  from 
Asia  in  com{>any  with  Irenseus  and  others,  and  laboured 
in  the  Christian  cause  with  such  success  among  the  Gauls, 
that  churches  were  established  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  of 
which  Pothinus  himself  was  the  first  bishop.*" 

VI.  The  writers  of  this  century  attribute  this  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  to  the  power  of  God,  to  the 
energy  of  divine  truth,  to  the  extraordinary  gifts,  «?'S?*New 
which  were  imparted  to  the  first  Christians,  and  ^••^*"*' 
the  miracles  and  prodigies  that  were  wrought  in  their  be- 
half, and  at  their  command  ;  nor  do  they  ascribe  almost 
any  part  of  the  amazing  success  that  attended  the  preach- 
ii^  of  the  gospel,  to  the  intervening  succours  of  human 

f  Uninus,  Bebeliot,  and  others,  have  written  learnedly  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Cierman  churches,  which  Tertullian  and  Ireneus  mention  as  jerect^  in  this  century. 
Add  to  these,  the  ample  illustrations  of  this  subject,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Liron's 
Singultaritis  HUtor,  tt  IMUr,  torn.  i?.  p.  193.  The  celebrated  Dom.  Calmct  has  ju- 
diciously refuted  the  common  and  popular  accounts  of  the  first  Christian  doctors  in 
Germany,  in  his  Hist,  de  la  Lorraine^  torn,  u  Diss,  sur  Us  Eveques  de  Treves*  part  iii. 
iv.  Bee  also  BoUandus,  Jiet,  Samotor,  p.  922.  Hontheim  Diss,  de  ^ra  Episcop.  Dredr. 
torn.  i.  Hist  Trevir* 

g  See  Usher  w^tg.  Eecles.  Britann.  cap.  i.  p.  7 ;  as  also  Godwin,  De  conversione 
Britann,  cap.  i.  p.  7,  and  Rapin's  History  of  England, 

h  See  the  epistle  of  Petrus  de  Marca,  concerning  the  first  rise  of  Christianity  in 
France,  published  among  the  dissertations  of  that  author ;  and  also  by  Yalesius,  in  his 
edition  of  Eusebius's  Ecdesiaslical  History.  See  also  Histoire  Utcraire  de  la  Frmce^ 
torn.  i.  p.  223.    Liron's  Sin^vdariUs  Histor,  et  Litentiref^  vol.  ir* 
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means  or  second  causes.  But  this  is  carrying  the  matter 
too  far.  Ilie  wisdom  of  human  counsels,  and  the  useful 
efforts  of  learning  and  prudence,  are  too  inconsiderately 
excluded  from  this  account  of  things.  For  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  pious  diligence  and  zeal,  witib  which 
many  learned  ana  worthy  men  recommended  the  sacred 
writu^,  and  spread  them  abroad  in  translations,  which 
rendered  them  useful  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  written,  contributed  much  to 
the  success  and  propagation  of  the  Christbn  doctrine. 
Latin  versions  of  these  sacred  books  were  multiplied  by 
the*  pious  labours  of  the  learned  with  particular  diligence, 
because  that  language  was  now  more  univenal  than  any 
other.*  Among  these  versions,  that  which  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Italic,  obtained  universally  the 
preference,  and  was  followed  by  the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and 
£thiopic  versions^  whose  dates  it  is  impossibte  to  fix  with 
certainty/ 

vii*  Among  the  obstacles  that  retarded  the  progress  of 
okriiUaM  Christianity,  the  impious  calumnies  of  its  enemies 
£1^1^.  were  the  most  considerable.  The  persons,  the 
"^  characters,  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  first 

Christians  were  most  unjustly  treated,  and  most  perfidious- 
ly misrepresented  to  the  credulous  multitude,  who  were 
restrained  by  this  only  from  embracmg  the  gospel.  Those 
therefore,  who  by  their  apologetic  writings  m  mvour  of  the 
Christians  destroyed  the  poisonous  influence  of  detrac- 
tion, rendered,  no  doubt,  signal  service  to  Hie  doctrine  of 
Christ,  by  removing  the  chief  impediment  that  retarded  its 
progress.  Nor  were  the  writing  of  such  as  combat):ed  with 
success  the  ancient  heretics  without  their  use,  especially 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  church.  For  the  insipid  and 
extravs^nt  doctrines  of  these  sectaries,  and  the  gross  im- 
moralities with  which  they  were  cha]^edl>le,  were  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  Christian  religion,  by  disgusting 

i  See  Augastin.    De  doetrina  CkrisHma,  lib.  ii.  cap.  zi.  p.  85,  edit.  Calixt. 

k  See  Jo.  Gottlob.  Carpzov.  CriHea  $aera.  Vet.  TtiL  p.  673. 

ICT^  1  Nothing  more  injurious  can  be  conceived  than  the  terms  of  contempt,  indig- 
nation, and  reproach,  which  the  heathens  employed  io  expressing  their  hatred  against 
the  Christians,  who  were  called  by  them  atkeistt,  because  they  derided  the  heathen 
pohrtheism  ;  magicUtnif  becausee  they  wrought  miracles  s  self  murderen,  because  they 
suffered  martyrdom  cheerfully  for  the  truth ;  haten  of  the  Ughi,  because  to  aroid  the 
fuxy  of  the  persecutions  raised  against  them,  they  were  forced,  at  first,  to  hold  their 
religious  assemblies  in  the  night ;  with  a  multitude  of  other  ignomiaious  epithets  em- 
ployed against  them  by  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Celsus,  &<<.  See  Bingham's  ^intiquUies  of 
the  Chrif/tim  Chureh,  booV  i.  cap.  ii.  p^  5.  r.        .  u  (^  n    • 

^  "^         "^  Digitized  by  VJiL. 
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nmny  at  whatever  carried  the  Christian  name.  But  when 
it  was  known,  by  the  writings  of  those  who  defended 
Christianity,  that  these  corrupt  heretics  were  held  in  aver- 
sion, instead  of  being  patronized  by  the  true  followers  of 
Chnst,  then  the  cloims  that  were  cast  over  the  religion  of 
Jesus  were  dispersed,  and  the  prejudices  that  had  been 
raised  against  it  were  fully  removed. 

vxii.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  express,  how  much 
the  rmraculaus  vmoers  and  extraordinary  g^ts 
which  were  displayed  in  the  ministry  of  the  first 
heralds  of  the  gospel,  contributed  to  enlarge  the  '^  *^ 
bounds  of  the  church.    These  gifts,  however,  which  were 

Siven  fpr  wise  and  important  reasons,  began  graduaDv  to 
iminish  in  proportion  as  the  reasons  ceased  for  wnich 
they  were  conferred.  And,  accordingly,  when  almost  all 
nations  were  enlightened  with  the  truth,  and  the  number 
of  Christian  churches  increased  daily  in  all  places,  then 
the  miraculous  gift  of  tonnes  b^an  ^radualljr  to  decrease. 
It  appears,  at  tne  same  tune,  from  unexceptionable  testi- 
monies, that  the  other  extraordinary  gifts  with  which  the 
omnipotence  and  wisdom  of  the  Most  High  had  so  richly 
endowed  the  rising  church,  were  in  several  places  conti- 
nued during  this  century .*" 

IX,  We  cannot  indeed  place,  with  any  degree  of  certain-^ 
ty,  among  the  effects  of  a  miraculous  power  yet 
remaining  in  the  church,  the  story  of  the  Christian  Jr^ihTiSSil! 
leman^  who  by  their  prayers  drew  from  heaven  a  *»«'*^*'«f'*" 
refreshing  shower  upon  the  army  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
ready  to  perish  with  thirst,  when  that  emperor  was  at  war 
with  the  Marcomanni.  This  remarkable  event,  which 
gave  to  the  Christians,  to  whom  it  was  attributed,  the  name 
of  the  thundering  legion^  on  account  of  the  thunder  and 
lightning  that  destroyed  the  enemy,  while  the  shower  re- 
vived the  fainting  Romans,  has  been  mentioned  by  many 
writers.  But  whether  it  was  really  miraculous  or  not,  has 
been  much  disputed  among  learned  men.  Some  think 
that  the  Christians,  by  a  pious  sort  of  mistake,  attributed 
this  unexpected  and  seasonable  shower,  which  saved  the 
Roman  army,  to  a  miraculous  interposition ;  and  this  opi- 
nion is  indeed  supported  by  the  weightiest  reasons,  as  well 
as  by  the  most  respectable  authorities." 

in  Pfanner,  Dt  icnii  imraeuUftU.  Spencer,  AVf.  ad  Orig.  emUra  Ccbtim,  p.  5,  6. 
Mammachiua,  OHgimni  et  jfnfifuttaf.  CkrisUmar.  torn.  i.  p.  363,  Slc.  ^ 

n  Such  readers  as  are  denrous  to  know  what  learned  men  hare  alleged  on  both  aid^ 
of  this  |eurf9iifl  qqettion,  may  consult  Witdus's  DUsvrittt,  de  Legiant  Ftdndn  atriety 
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X.  Let  us  distinguish  what  is  doubtful  in  this  story,  from 
More  than  that  wliich  is  Certain.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Ro- 
dubioiN.  jjjj^Q  amiy,  enclosed  by  the  enemy,  and  reduced 
to  the  most  deplorable  and  even  desperate  condition  by  the 
thirst  under  which  they  languishea  in  a  parched  desert, 
was  revived  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rain.  It  is  also 
certain,  that  both  the  heathens  and  the  Christians  looked 
upon  this  event  as  extraordinary  and  miraculous ;  the  for- 
mer attributing  it  to  Jupiter,  Mercury,  or  the  power  of  ma- 
gic ;  the  latter  to  Christ,  interposing  thus  unexpectedly,  in 
consequence  of  their  prayers.  It  is  still  further  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  served  at 
this  time  in  the  Roman  army,  and  it  is  extremely  proba- 
ble, that,  in  such  trying  circumstances  of  calamity  and  dis- 
tress, they  implored  the  merciful  interposition  and  Succours 
of  their  God  and  Saviour.  And  as  the  Christians  of  these 
tunes  looked  upon  all  extraordinary  events  as  miracles, 
and  ascribed  to  their  prayers  all  the  uncommon  and  singu- 
lar occurrences  of  an  advantageous  nature  that  happened 
to  the  Roman  empire,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that 
upon  the  present  occasion,  they  attributed  the  deliverance 
of  Antomnus  and  his  army  to  a  miraculous  interposition 
which  they  had  obtained  from  above.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  it  is  an  invariable 
maxim,  universally  adopted  by  the  wise  and  judicious,  that 
no  events  are  to  be  esteemed  miraculous,  which  may  be 
rationally  attributed  to  natural  causes,  and  accounted  for 
by  a  recourse  to  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence ; 
and  as  tlie  unexpected  shower,  which  restored  the  expi- 
ring force  of  the  Romans,  may  be  easily  explained  without 
rising  beyond  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the 
conclusion  is  msAiifest ;  nor  can  it  be  doubtful  in  what 
light  we  are  to  consider  that  remarkable  event. 

which  i»  subjoined  (o  his  J^gypttaca^  in  defence  of  .this  miracle  ;  as  also  tvhat  is  alleged 
flfCainst  it  by  Dan.  Larroque,  in  a  discourse  upon  that  subject,  subjoined  to  the  Aictr- 
saria  S§era  of  Matt.  Larroque,  his  father.  "But  above  all,  the  contro?ersj  between  Sir 
Peter  King*  and  Mr.  Walter  Moyle  upon  this  subject,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
curious  ;  and  likewise  the  dissertation  of  the  learned  Jablonski,  inserted  in  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  MitceUanea  F^eipsimsia^  P-  417,  under  the  title  of  SplcUegium  dt  Legiane 
FulminiOriee,  This  last  mentioned  author  investigates,  with  great  acutenesa,  the 
reasons  and  motives  which  induced  the  Christians  to  place  so  inconsiderately  this 
shown  in  the  list  of  miracles* 

0:7'  ♦  It  in  by  mi»(ake  that  Dr.  M^Mheim  confoanrti  Sir  Pi»irr  Kinp/lord  cbancellir  of  England,  wllh 
tli«  p^fMii  who  canrletl  on  the  rontroverty  with  Mnjip  eonc»rnln|r  (be  thundering  legion.  Moyle'i 
ndvermiy  wr«  Mr.  Kinp,  a  cler^jman*  recior  of  Topahasi,  war  Exeter,  which  wa«  the  place  of  hia  natl- 
▼Ity,  and  alio  of  the  famnu*  chancellor**  who  Iwre  bit  osBie.  6«*  tlie  leiien  addrened  to  the  reverend  Mr. 
K ine,  In  ibe  PtitkHmaw  CMeetien  of  Locke**  IjtUeru  piiblisLid  iir  C'Ollin*.  S<«  olao^^rdnfr**  jpoAaliM 
of  Fieathen  and  JtxvisK  Teslimonin,  Ice.  vol.  li.  p  249.  krt  Digitized  by  dOOQ  1 
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:si.  The  Jews  were  visited  with  new  calamities,  fiwt  un- 
der Trajan,  and  then  under  Adrian,  when  under  ^ 
the  standards  of  Barcochebas,  who  gave  himself  S:^,"^c 
out  for  the  Messiah,  they  rose  in  rebellion  against  '^•^ 
the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this  sedition,  prodigious 
numbers  of  that  miserable  people  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  a  new  city,  called  JEibsL  Capitobm,  was  raised  upon 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  into  which  no  Jew  was  permitted 
to  enter."*  This  defeat  of  the  Jews  tended  to  confirm,  in 
some  measure,  the  external  tranqufflity  of  the  Ghristiaii 
church.  For  that  turbulent  and  perfidious  nation  had 
hidierto  oppressed  and  vexed  the  Christians,  not  odLy  by 
presenting  every  where  to  the  Roman  ma^trates  com-^ 
plaints  and  accusations  against  them,  but  also  by  treating 
thmnin  the  most  irgurious  mafmer  in  Palestine  and  the 
ne^hbouring  countries,  because  they  refused  to  succour 
them  against  the  Romans.  But  this  new  calamity,  which 
fell  u]>on  tiiat  seditious  nation,  put  it  out  of  thefar  poWer  to 
exercise  their  maHenity  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  as 
they  had  formerly  done. 

xif  •  Among  other  accessions  to  the  splendour  and  force 
<^the  growing  church,  we  may  reckon  tne  learned 
and  ingenious  labours  of  those  philosophers  and  SfiSSdII! 
literati,  who  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  ®»»***»^- 
this  century.  I  am  sensible  that  the  advantages  arising 
from  hence  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  will  be  disputed 
by  many ;  and  indeed,  when  the  question  is  thus  proposed, 
wnether,  upon  the  whole,  the  interests  of  Christianity  have 
gained  or  lost  by  the  writings  of  the  learned,  and  the  spe« 
citations  of  philosophers,  that  have  been  employed  in  its 
defence,  I  coirfess  myself  incapable  of  solving  it  in  a  satis- 
fectory  manner.  For  nothing  is  more  manifeist  than  tfaos 
truth,  that  the  noble  simplicity  and  dignity  of  religion  were 
sadly  corrupted  in  many^  places,  when  the  phudsophers 
bltoded  their  opinions  with  its  pure  doctrines,  and  were 
audacious  enough  to  subnnt  that  divine  ^tem  of  faith  and 
piety  to  be  scrutinized  and  modified  by  the  fallible  rule  of 
imperfect  reason. 


o  Jiutia  Mirt.  DiaL  cmk  TiTpliene,  p.  49,  S78; 
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CHAPTER  \U 

COffCERSriNO  THE  CALkiilTCfUB  EVENTS  ^HlCH  HAPFEXED  TO  THli  CHURCIT 
•  IN  THIS  CEWTDBT. 

t 

'  I.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  no  lawn 
in  force  agoiisKst  the  Christians;  for  tl^  senate  had 
cu^  SS?  annulled  the  cruel  edicts  of  Nero,  and  Nervahad 
^^^  abrogated  the  sai^uinary  laws  of  his  predece^srgor 
Domkian.  But  notwithstanding  this,  a  h<nTid  custom  pre- 
railed  of  persecuting  the  Christians,  and  even  of  putting 
(hem  to  death,  as  often  ^s  a  bloody  priesthood,  or  an  out- 
nigeous  populace,  set  on  by  them,  demanded  their  destruc- 
tion.  Hence  it  happened,  that  even  under  the  reign  of 
the  good  Trajaoi  popular  diamours^*  were  raised  against 
<^e  Christians,  many  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the  rage  of  a 
nAierciless  multitude.  Smch  were  the  riotous  proceedings 
that  hqiponed  in  Bithynia,  under  the  adminbtratioii  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  who,  upon  that  occasion,  wrote  to  the 
emperor,  to  know  in  what  manner  he  was  to  conduct 
Imoself  towaids  the  Christians.  The  answer  which  be  re- 
ceived from  Trajan  amounted  to  this,  '^  that  the  Christians 
were  not  to  be  offidausly  Mu^t  after,'*  but  that  such  as 
were  accused  and  convicted  ^  an  adherence  to  Christianity 
were  to  be  put  to  death,  as  wicked  citizens,  if  they  did  not 
return  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors." 
II.  This  edict  of  Trajan,  being  registered  amos^  the 
public  and  solemn  laws  of  the  Roman  empire,  set 
TMst^dfr  oounds  indeed  to  the  fury  of  those  who  persecuted 
^^^'  the  Christians,  but  was,  however,  the  occasion  of 
marhrrdom  to  many,  even  under  the  best  emperors.  For, 
as  often  as.  an  accuser  appeared,  and  the  person  accused 
of  an  adherence  to  Christianity,  confessed  the  truth  of  the 
cha^pe,  the  only  alternative  then  was  apostacy  or  death, 
since  a  magnanimous*  perseverance  in  the  Christian  faith 
was,  according  to  the  edict  of  Trajan,  a  capital  crime. 
And  accordingly  the  venerable  and  aged  Simeon,  son  of 
Cleophas,  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  by  this  very  law 
enured  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  formed  against 
him  by  the  Jews/  By  the  same  law  also  was  the  great  and 
pious  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  ordiered  by  Trajan  him- 

p  EufCbiuf,  Hisi,  Ecdes.  Ub.  iii.  cap.  zkxU.  p.  103. 

q  8m  Pliny's  letters,  book  x.  let.  xcvii.  and  zcviii.  which  hare  been  iHusfrateA  by 

r  learned  men,  such  as  Vossius,  Bohmer,  Baldwin,  Heuman,  andothen.-.QTp 

bioa,  £R<t  Eedes.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xsacii,  p.  103.  ^S 
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self  to  6:q>ife  in  the  Romsoi  theatre,  exposed  to  the  rapa- 
city of  furious  beasts ;'  for  as  the  law  uenouoced  simply 
death  to  such  as  were  convicted  of  an  attachment  to  Chnst^ 
the  kind  of  punishment  was  left  by  the  legislature  to  the 
choice  of  the  judge. 

III.  Such  of  the  Christians  *as  could  conceal  their  pro- 
fession were  indeed  sheltered  under  the  law  of  v^nn^^n 
Trajan,  which  was,  therefore,  a  disagreeable  re-  "»*«^^'**" 
straint  upon  the  heathen  priests^  whp  breathed  notlung  but 
fury  agamst  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  office  of  an  ac- 
cuser was  also .  become  dangerous,  and  very  few  were 
disposed  to  undertake  it,  so  that  the  sacerdotal  craft  was 
now  inventing  new  methods  to  oppress  tike  Christians.  The 
law  of  Trajan  was,  therefore,  artfully  evaded  under  the 
reign  of  his  successor  Adrian.  The  populace,  set  m  mo- 
tion by  their  priests,  demanded  of  their  magistrates,  with 
one  voice,  during  the  public  games,  the  destruction  of  the 
Christians ;  and  the  magistrates,  fearing  that  a  sedition 
might  be  the  consequence  of  despising  or  opposing  these 
populfir  clamours,  were  too  much  disposed  to  mdulge  them 
in  their  request.  Durinj^  these  commotions,  Serenus  Gra- 
.  nianus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  represented  to  the  emperor  how 
barbarous  and  unjust  it  was  to  sacrifice  to  the  furv  of  a  law- 
less multitude,  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  no  crime. 
Nor  was  his  wise  and  equitable  remonstrance  without 
effect ;  for  Adrian,  by  an  ed\ct  issued  out  to  these  magis- 
trates, prohibited  the  putting  the  Christians  to  death,  unless 
they  were  regularly  accused  and  convicted  of  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  laws  ;  and  this  edict  appears  to  have 
been  a  solemn  renewal  of,  the  law  of  Trajan/  The  mo- 
deration of  the  emperor  in  this  edict  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  owing  to  the  admirable  apologies  of  Quadratus  and 
Aristides,  ia  favour  of  the  Christians,  which  were  every 
way  proper  to  dispel  the  angry  prejudices  of  a  mind  that 
had  any  sense  of  equity  and  humanity  left.  But  it  was 
not  from  the  Romans  alone,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
were  to  feel  oppression ;  Barcochebas,  the  fictitious  kins 
of  the  Jews,  whom  Adrian  afterwards  defeated,  vented 
against  them  all  his  fury,  because  they  refused  to  join  bis 
standards,  and  second  his  rebellion.'' 

s  Sea  the  .flcto  Mtttt;^  IgfMtwiAj  published  by  Rainart»  and  abo  in  the  collection  of 
the  g^jwffgNf  FtAktn, 
t  ConptM  EuehiiM,  m»L  £e«<c«.  U>.  ir.  cap.  ix.  with  BalduiDUt  oiE^i^  ffinetf* 

in  CMlllMIM,  p*  7S.  «         ,       ^  .  Digitized  by 

u  ^DstiD  Mart.  ^pologU  seamdn,  p.  78,  edit.  Cohin.  — 
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IV.  The  law  of  Adrian,  according  to  its  natural  sense. 
The  pew-  seemed  to  cover  the  Christians  from  die  tmj  of 

aISSidw*"^  their  enemies,  since  it  rendered  them  punishable 
'**  on  no  other  account  than  the  commission  of  crimes^ 
and  since  the  magistrates  refused  to  interpret  their  religion 
as  the  crwte  mentioned  in  Che  imperial  edict.  Therefore 
their  enemies  invented  a  new  method  of  attacking  diem, 
under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  even  by  accusing  them 
of  impiety  and  atheism.  This  calumny  was  refuted  in  an 
apology  for  the  Christians,  presented  to  the  emp^t>r  by 
Justin  Martyr,  in  consequence  of  which  this  equitaUte 
prince  ordered,  that  all  proceedings  against  them  should 
be  regulated  by  the  law  of  Adrian."*  This,  however,  was 
not  sufficient  to  suppress  the  rage  of  blood-thirsty  perse- 
cution; for,  some  time  after  this,  on  occasion  of  some  earth- 
quakes which  happened  in  Asia,  the  people  renewed  their 
violence  against  the  Christians,  whom  they  considered  as 
the  authors  of  those  calamities,  and  treated  consequently 
in  the  most  cruel  and  injurious  manner.  The  emperor, 
informed  of  these  unjust  and  barbarous  proceedings,  M- 
dressed  an  edict  to  the  whole  province  of  Asia,  in  which 
he  denounced  capital  punishment  against  such  as  should, 
for  the  future,  accuse  the  Christians,  without  being  able 
to  prove  them  guilty  of  any  crime.' 

V.  This  worthy  prince  was  Succeeded  by  MarcusJAure- 
Tbe  pen»cu.  Hus  Antoumus  the  philosopher,  whom  most  writers 
JScSloto-  have  celebrated  beyond  measure,  on  account  of 
"*""■•  his  extraordinary  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  reasons  of  these  pompous  encomiums ; 
for  here,  the  clemency  and  justice  of  that  emperor  suflfer  a 
strange  eclipse.  He  did  not,  indeed,  revoke  the  edict  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  or  abrogate  the  laws  which  the  preceding 
emperors  had  enacted  in  favour  of  the  Christians ;  but  he 
did  what  was  equally  pernicious  to  them.  Without  examin- 
ing impartially  their  cause,  he  lent  an  easy  and  attentive 

w  Eosebius,  Hi$U  Ecdes,  lib.  ir.  cap.  xxvL  p.  148. 

z  Eusebiua,  HisK  EeeUs.  liii.  iv.  cap.  ziit  p.  126.  fCP  It  ii  proper  to  be  obsenred, 
tbat  the  word  mmr,  in  several  rormer  edicts,  had  not  been  safficiendy  deteirmined  ia 
its  signification;  so  tbat  we  find  the  enemies  of  tbe  Cbristians,  and  even  tbe  ttomaD  na- 
gistrates,  applying  this  term  to  tbe  profession  of  Christianity.  But  the  equitable  edict 
of  this  good  emperor  decided  that  point  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  justioe,  as  appears 
tVom  the  letter  he  addressed  to  the  provinee  of  Asia,  iu  farour  of  the  persecuted  Ckrii* 
tians^ and  which  concludes  with  the  following  words  ;  "if  any  one,  fbr  tfie  Atftara,  ahall 
jnolest  the  Christians,  and  accuse  them  merely  on  account  of  their  rallgioiit  let  tbe  per- 
sen  thus  accused  be  discbaiged,  though  he  is  found  to  be  a  Christian,  and  the  aconicr  be 
punished  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law."  ^ 
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ett  to  all  the  most  vinileiit  msiiiuatioiis  of  dieir  eneinies, 
«bA  more  especially  to  the  maUgnant  calumnies  of  the  phi- 
losophers, who  accused  them  of  the  most  horrid  crimes, 
and  the  most  monstrous  impiety,  and  charged  them  with 
renewing  the  shockingfeast  of  Thyestes,  andthe  incestuous 
aadoun  of  the  Theban  prince,  so  that,  if  we  except  diat 
of  Nero,  there  was  no  reign  under  which  the  Christians 
were  more  injuriously  and  crueUy  treated,  than  under  diat 
otiSbe  wise  and  virtuous  Marcus  Aurelius ;  and  ]^et  there 
was  no  reign  under  which  such  numerous  and  victorious 
apologies  were  published  in  their  behalf.  Those  which 
Justin  Mar^,  Athenagoras,  and  Tatian  drew  up,  upon 
this  occasion,  are  still  extant. 

VI.  This  emperor  issued  out  against  the  Christians, 
whom  he  regaraed  as  a  vain,  obstinate,  and  vicious  The  cumi- 
set  of  men,  edicts,'  which,  upon  the  whole,  were  ^thTcbriH! 
Very  unjust ;  though  we  do  not  know,  at  tliis  dis-  bu!!!"^' 
tance  of  time,  their  particular  contents.  In  consequence  of 
these  imperial  edicts,  the  judges  and  magirtrates  received 
the  accusation  which  even  slaves,  and  the  vilest  of  the 
perjured  rabble,  brought  agamst  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
And  the  Christians  were  put  to  the  toost  cruel  tortures,  and 
were  condemned  to  meet  death  in  the  most  J[>arbamus 
forms,  notwithstanding  their  perfect  innocence,  and  thdr 
persevering  and  solemn  denial  of  the  horrid  crimes  bid  to 
their  charge.  The  imperial  edicts  were  so  positive  and 
express  against  infficting  punishment  upon  such  of  the 
Christians  as  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  that  the  corrupt 
judges,  who  through  motives  of  interest  or  popularity,  de- 
sired their  destruction,  were  obliged  to  suborn  false  accu- 
sers to  charge  them  with  actions,  that  might  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  laws.  Hence  many  fell  victims  to 
cruel  superstition  and  popular  fury,  seconded  by  the  cor- 
ruption ofa  wicked  magistracy,  and  the  connivance  of  a 
prmce,  who,  with  respect  to  one  set  of  men,  forgot  the 
principles  of  justice  and  clemency  which  directed  his  con- 
duct towards  all  others.  Among  these  victims,  there  were 
many  men  of  illustrious  piety,  and  some  of  eminent  learn- 
ing and  abilities,  sQch  as  the  holy  and  venerable  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  Justin  Martyr,  so  deservedly  re- 
nowned for  his  erudition  and  philosophy/    Many  church- 

j  See  Melito  tp.  Euteb.  Hifl.  EccUi-  lib.  ir.  cap.  xul  p.  147. 
z  A  IbU  aocoont  of  tiieir  martyrdon  m  to  be  found  id  the  ? alaoble  work  of  Ruiaftrt, 
entittetf ,  Jefa  ifncerm  ifartyruiii.  — 
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es,  particularly  those  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  were  aknoat 
entirely  destroyed  during  this  violent  persecution,  which 
raged  in  the  year  177,  and  will  be  an  indelible  stain  u]Mm 
the  memory  of  the  prince  by  whose  order  it  was  eanied 
on.* 
viu  During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  Christiai^  suf- 
Their  .tut.  fered  very  little ;  no  general  persecution  raged 
SSa-a^d"'  against  them;  and  any  cruelties  they  eodiwed 
***•"*••  were  confined  to  a  small  number,  who  had  newly 
abandoned  the  pagan  superstitions.^  But  the  scene  changed 
towards  the  latter  ena  of  this  century,  when  Sevenis 
was  declared  emperor.  Then  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  other 
provinces,  were  died  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  as  appears 
from  the  testimonies  of  Tertullian,  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
and  other  writers.  Those  therefore  are  not  to  be  follow- 
ed, who  affirmed,  that  the  Christians  suffered  nothing  im- 
der  Severus  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  cruel  edicts  of  this  emp«- 
roi*  against  their  lives  and  fortunes.  For,  as  the  imperial 
laws  against  the  Christians  were  not  abrogated,  and  the 
iniquitous  edicts  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Antoninus  were 
still  in  force,  there  was  a  door,  of  consequence,  open  to 
the  Airy  and  injustice  of  corrupt  magistrates,  as  often  as 
they  were  pleased  to  exercise  them  upon  the  church.  It 
was  this  series  of  calamities,  under  which  it  groaned  toward 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  century,  which  engaged  Ter- 
tullian to  write  his  apology^  and  several  other  books,  in 
defence  of  the  Christians. 

VIII.  It  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the  suflerings  and 
ThP  caiom.  Calamities  with  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were 
^"renTr'''''*  loadcd,  whcn  we  consider  how  they  were  black- 
iheiuodiou..  gQgj  ^jjj  rendered  odious  by. the  railings,  the 
calumnies,  and  libels  of  the  heathen  priests,  and  the  other 
defenders  of  a  corrupt  and  most  abominable  system  of  su- 
perstition. The  injurious  imputations,  the  horrid  charges 
of  which  we  took  notice  above,  are  mentioned  by  all  those 
who  have  written  in  defence  of  the  Christians,  and  ought, 
indeed,  to  stand  always  upon  record,  as  a  proof  both  of 
the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  their  adversaries.  No- 
thing can  be  more  frivolous  and  msignificant  than  the  ob- 

a  See  the  letter  of  the  Christiaos  at  Lyons,  concerning  this  persecntion,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  ZuatbiuB'B  EceUsiastical  Hiitory,  book  v.  cb.  ii.  as  also  in  Fox's  Jtfiortvrolofy, 
▼ol.  i. 

b  Eosebios's  HisU  Becks,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  zzif .  p.  191^  cap.  xri.  p.  183»  cap.  xviii.  p.  186, 
cap,  xix.  p.  187,  ^ 
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jectUms  which  the  most  famous  defenders  of  paganism  op- 
posed to  the  truth  of  Christianity  at  this  time  ;  and  such 
as  desire  a  convincing  proof  of  this  assertion,  have  oply  to 
read  the  arguments  of  Cebus  on  that  subject  This  phi- 
losopher wrote  against  the  Christians  during  the  reign  of 
Adnan,  and  was  admirably  refuted,  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, by  Orieen,  who  represents  him  as  an  epicurean,  a 
mistake  whicn  has  been  ahnost  generally  followed,  where- 
as it  appears,  with  the  utmost  probability,  that  he  was  a 
Flatomc  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  Ammonius.''  Be  that 
as  it  wiQ,  Celsus  was  a  trifling  caviller,  as  is  manifest  from 
the  answer  of  Origen ;  nor  do  his  writings  against  Chris- 
tianity serve  atiy  other  purpose,  than  to  show  his  malig- 
nant and  illiberal  turn  of  mind. 

Fronto  the  rhetorician,  and  Crescens  the  cynic  philoso- 
pher, made  also  some  wretched  attempts  against  Chris- 
tianity. The  efforts  of  the  former  are  only  mown  by  the 
mention  that  is  made  of  them  by  Minutius  Felix  f  and  the 
enterprises  of  the  latter  were  confined  to  a  vehement  zeal 
for  the  ruin  of  the  Christians,  and  a  virulent  persecution 
of  Justin  Martyr,  which  ended  in  the  cruel  death  of  that 
eminent  saint/. 

c  The  learned  Dr.  Lardner  does  not  tliiak  it  possible,  that  Celsus  could  bave  been 
^f  tbe  sect  of  Ammonius ;  -since  the  former  lived  and  wrote  in  the  second  century, 
whereas  the  latter  did  not  flourish  before  the  third.  And  indeed  we  learn  from  Origen 
lilmseU^  that  he  knew  of  two  only  of  the  name  of  Celsus,  one  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  and  the  other  in  die  reign  of  Adrian,  and  afterward.  The  latter  was  the  phik>- 
^opberwho  wrote  against  Christianity. 

d  OetoMM,  p.  866,  edit.  Heraldi. 

e  Jwtin  Mart.  ^|Krfofft«  ffMtmiiti,  p.  SI.  Tatian,  Orat,  cwtra  Gmcot^  p-  72,  edit. 
TVorthii- 
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CHAPTilB  L 

<:02fCEKNlirG   TBB   STATE   OF    LETTERS   AND  XHILOSOPBV   DU&X50  THIS 

CENTViLY. 

I.  Ukder  the  rei^n  of  Trajan,  letters  and  phflosophy 
The  rtaui  or  came  forth  Irom  the  retreat  where  they  had  tzn- 
resretar.  guished  during  the  savaf^e  tyranny  of  nis  prede- 
cessors, and,  by  the  auspicious  protection  of  this  excellent 
Erince,  were  in  some  measure  restored  to  their  former 
istre/  This  happy  revolution  m  the  republic  of  letters, 
was  indeed  but  or  a  short  duration,  as  it  was  not  supported 
by  the  following  emperors,  who  were,  for  the  most  part, 
averse  to  literary  persuits.  Even  Marcus  Antoninus,  who 
surpassed  them  all  in  learning,  gave  protection  and  encou- 
ragement to  the  stoics  alone,  and  after  the  example  of  that 
supercilious  sect,  treated  the  arts  and  sciences  with  indif- 
ference and  contempt.^  And  here  we  see  the  true  reason 
why  the  writers  of  this  century  are,  in  general,  so  much 
inferior  to  those  of  the  former,  in  point  of  elegance  and 
purity,  eloquence  and  taste, 
ir.  It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  de- 
generacy of  erudition  and  taste  did  not  amount 
u«riiedB.eii.j^  au  uttor  cxtlnction  of  the  one  and  the  odier. 
For  even  in  this  century,  there  were,  both  amoi^  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  men  of  eminent  genius  and  abmties, 
who  set  off  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  the  learning 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Among  the  learned  Gre- 
cians, the  first  place  is  due  to  Plutarch,  a  man  of  vfist 
erudition,  whose  knowledge  was  various,  but  indigested, 
and  whose  philosophical  taste  was  corrupted  by  the  skep- 
tical tenets  of  the  academics.  There  were  likewise,  in  all 
the  more  considerable  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  rheto- 
ricians, sophists,  and  grammarians,  who,  by  a  varielr  of 
learned  exercises,  seemed  zealous  in  forming  the  youth  to 
their  arts  of  eloquence  and  declamation,  and  in  rendering 
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them  fit,  by  their  talents  and  their  accjuisitions,  to  be  use- 
ful to  their  country.  But  the  instruction  acquired  in  these 
schools  was  more  specious  than  solid ;  s^nd  the  yoqth  who 
received  their  education  in  them,  distinguished  themselves 
at  their  entrance  upon  the  active  stage  of  |ife,  more  by 
empty  declamation,  than  by  true  eloquence  ;  more  by 
pompous  erudition,  than  by  wisdom  and  dexterity  in  t^e 
management  pf  public  affairs.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  though  agreeab^^ 
to  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  times,  which  was.  incapable, 
generally  speaking,  of  perceiving  the  native  charms  of 
truth,  yet  fell  into  contempt  among  thp  prudent  and  the 
wise,  who  held  in  derision  the  knowledge  and  educatiqn 
that  were  acquired  in  their  ^u()itpries.  Besides  the  schools 
now  mentioned,  there  were  two  public  academies  in  the 
empire ;  the  one  at  Rome,  founded  by  Adrian,  in  which 
all  the  sciences  were  taught ;  and  the  othfer  at  Berytus  in 
Phenicia,  which  was  principally  destined  for  the  education 
of  the  youth  in  the  science  of  law.^ 

Ill,  Many  philosophers  of  all  the  different  sects  flourish- 
ed at  this  time,  whose  names  we  think  it  not 
necessary  to  mention.'   Two,  however,  there  were 
of  such  remarkable  and  shining  merit,  as  rendered  them 
real  omainents  to  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  the  meditar 
tions  o^  Marcus  Antoninus  and  the  manual  of  Epictetus 
abundantly  testil^r.    These  two  great  men  had  more  ad- 
mirers than  disciples  and  followers  ;  for  in  this  centurj^ 
the  stoic^  sect  was  not  in  the  highest  esteem,  as  the  rigour 
and  austerity  of  it9  doctrines  were,  by  no  means,  suited  to 
the  dissolute  manners  of  the  times.    The  Platonic  ^^ 
schools  were  more  frequented  fpf  several  rea-    *^^'^" 
sons,  and  particularly  for  these  two,  ihat  their  moral  pre- 
cepts were  less  rigorous  and  severe  thap  those  of  the  stoics, 
and  their  doctrines  mor^  cpnformable  to,  or  rather  less 
incompatible  with,  the  compion  opinions  concerning  the 
gods.   But  of  all  the  philosophers,  the  Epicureans  ^  .  ^^^^^^ 
enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation,  and  l?ad  iindoubt- 
edly  the  greatest  number  of  followers,  because  their  opin- 
ions tended  to  encourage  the  indolent  security  of  a  volup- 
tuous and  effeminate  life,  and  to  banish  the  remorse  and 

h  See  the  meditfitiona  of  M.  Antoninus,  book  i.  §  7, 10. 

i  Justin  Mart  Didog.  cum  Tryphone^  opp.  p.  218,  &c.    We  find  aIko  many  Qf  tbese 
plulosopfaers  mentioned  in  the  meditations  of  the  emperor  Marc.  Anton imis.  t 
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terrors  that  haunt  vice,  and  naturally  incommode  the  wick- 
ed in  their  sensual  pursuits.*" 

IV.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  a  new  sect  of 
Tberwor  philosophers  arose  of  a  sudden,  spread  with  ama- 
^BkiX^f^^  zing  rapidity  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  swallowed  up  almost  all  the 
other  sects,  and  was  extremely  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity^  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  had  been  for  a 
Idng  time  tne  seat  of  learning,  and  as  it  were,  the  centre  of 
all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  gave  birth  to  this  new 
philosophy.  Its  votaries  chose  to  be  called  Platonics: 
though  far  from  adhering  to  all  the  tenets  of  Plato,  they 
collected,  from  the  different  sects,  such  doctrines  as  they 
thought  conformable  to  truth,  and  formed  thereof  one  gene- 
ral system.  The  reason  then,  why  they  distinguished 
themselves  by  tjie  title  of  Platonics,  was,  that  they  thought 
the  sentiments  of  Plato,  concerning  th^t  most  noble  part  of 
philosophy,  which  has  the  Deity,  and  things  invisible,  for 
its  objects,  much  more  rational  and  sublime,  than  those  of 
the  other  philosophers. 

v.  What  gave  to  this  new  philosophy  a  superior  air  of 
reason  and  dignity,  was  the  unprejudiced  spirit  of  candour 
and  impartiahty  on  which  it  seemed  to  be  founded.  This 
recommended  it  particularly  to  those  real  sages,  whose  in- 
quiries were  accompanied  with  wisdom  and  moderation, 
and  who  were  sickot  those  arrogant  and  contentious  sects, 
which  required  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  particu- 
lar systems.  And,  indeed,  nothing  could  have  a  more  en- 
gaging aspect  than  a  set  of  men,  who,  abandoning  all  ca- 
vil, and  ail  prejudices  in  favour  of  any  party,  professed 
searching  after  the  truth  alone,  and  were  ready  to  adopt, 
from  all  the  different  systems  and  sects,  such  tenets  as  they 
thought  agreeable  to  it.  From  hence  also  they  were  call- 
CHiied  «uo  ed  Eclectics.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  as 
T.c\0au:».  we  hinted  in  the  former  section,  that  though 
these  philosophers  were  attached  to  no  particular  sect,  yet 
they  preferred,  as  appears  from  a  variety  of  testinjonies, 
the  sublime  Plato  to  all  other  sages,  and  approved  of  the 
most  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  Deity,  the  universe, 
and  the  human  soul. 

k  hiicUii  Pscwfomtint.  p.  763.  torn.  i.  opp- 
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VT.  This  new  species  of  Platonisrn  \vus  cmliraced  by 
such  of  the  Alexandrian  Christians  as  were  lie-  Ti.^5r  uv 
sirous  to  retain,  with  the  profession  of  ihe  Gospel,  [.llll'lTi »!? -l^ 
the  title,  the  dignity,'  and  the  habit  of  philoso-/*"'^'^'* 
phers.  It  is  also  said  to  have  had  the  paiticular  approba- 
tion of  Athenagoras,  Pantaenus,  Clemens  the  Alexandrian, 
and  all  those  who,  in  this  century,  were  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  public  school,'  which  the  Christians  had  at 
Alexandria,  These  sages  were  of  opinion  that  true  pMlo- 
sophy,  the  greatest  and  most  salutary  gift  of  God  to  mortals, 
was  scattered  in  various  portions  through  all  the  different 
sects  ;  and  that  it  was,  consequently,  the  duty  of  every 
wise  man,  and  more  especially  of  every  Christian  doctor, 
to  gather  it  from  the  several  corners,  where  it  lay  dispersed, 
and  to  employ  it,  thus  reunited,  in  the  defence  of  religion, 
and  in  destroying  the  dominion  of  impiety  and  vice.  The 
Christian  Eclectics  had  this  also  in  common  with  the 
others,  that  they  preferred  Plato  to  the  other  philosophers, 
and  looked  upon  his  opinions  concerning  God,  the  human 
«oul,  and  things  invisible,,  as  conformable  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

VII,  This  philosophical  system  underwentsome  changes, 
when  Amraonius  Saccas,  who  taught,  with  the  Then«vine- 
highest  applause,  in  the  Alexandrian  School,  lI;«''SCf" 
about  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  laid  the  foun-  Su?A.ttmo- 
dations  of  that  sect  which  was  distinguished  by  ^''•«»* '^^<''=**' 
the  name  of  the  new  Platonics.  This  learned  man  was 
born  of  Christian  parents,  and  never,  perhaps,  gave  up  en- 
tirely the  outward  profession  of  that  divine  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  educated."'    As  liis  genius  was  vast 

1  The  title  and  digDUy  of  philosophers  delighted  so  much  luesc  hooest  men,  that, 
though  they  were  advanced  in  the  church  to  the  rank  of  presbyters,  they  would  not 
abandon  the  philosopher's  eloffk.  See  Origen,  Epist,  ad  Eusebiunif  torn.  1,  opp.  p.  2, 
edit,  de  la  Rue. 

O"  m  Porphyry,  in  his  third  book  against  the  Chririti^ns,  maintain^),  that  Ammoniuy 
deserted  the  Christian  religion,  and  trent  over  to  paganis:n  as  soon  ns  he  came  to  that 
time  of  life,  when  the  ruind  is  capable  of  rhnking  a  ^vi^e  and  judicious  choice,  fiose- 
bius,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  this  nnsertton  ;  maintains  thiU  Ammonios  persevered 
constantly  in  the  profession  of  Christianitv,  and  is  folioired,  in  this  opinion,  by  We- 
stus,  Baylc,  Baanage,  and  others.  The  learned  Fahricius  is  of  o;union,  that  Eusebius 
confounded  together  two  persons,  who  bore  the  name  of  Ammonius,  one  of  whom  was 
a  Christian  writer,  and  the  other  a  heathen  philosopher.  See  Fabric.  Biblioth,  GrtBca^ 
lib.  iv.  cap.  zzvi.  p.  159.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  have  been,  that  Jimmonius 
Saccas  wa«  a  Christian,  who  adopted  ^ith  such  dexterity  the  doctrines  of  the  pagan 
philosophy,  as  to  appear  a  Christian  to  the  Christians,  and  a  pagan  to  the  paganst  See 
Bruckct*8  Hlstoria  Cntica  Phitosophictj  vol.  ii.  and  iii.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  published,  the  learned  Dr.  Lardner  has  maintained,  not  without  a  certain  de^ 
gree  of  asperity,  which  is  unusual  in  his  valuable  writingSj^the  opinion  of  FabricinSy 
^^ainst  Eusebius,  and  particularly  against  Dr.  Mosheim.  See  his  CoUectieno/Htatken 
end  Jewish  Ttstimoniesj  vol.  iii.  p.  196,  &c.    Dr.  Mosheim  was  once  of  the  same  o(»inion 
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and  comprehensive,  iso  were  his  projects  bold  and  singular. 
For  he  attempted  a  general  reconciliation  or  coalition  of 
dl  sects,  whether  philosophical  or  religious,  and  taught  a 
doctrine,  which  he  looked  upon  astproper  to  unite  them 
all,  the  Christians  not  excepted,  in  the  most  perfect  harmo- 
ny: And  herein  lies  the  difference  between  this  new  sect 
and  the  Eclectics,  who  had,  before  this  time,  flourished  in 
Egypt.  The  Eclectics  held,  that  in  every  sect  there  was 
a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
accordingly,  they  chose  and  adopted  out  of  each  of  them, 
such  tenets  as  seemed  to  them  conformable  to  reason  and 
truth,  and  rejected  such  as  they  thought  repugnant  to  both. 
Ammonius,  on  the  contrary,  maintamed,  that  the  great 
principles  of  all  philosophical  and  religious  truth  were  to  be 
found  equally  in  all  sects ;  that  they  differed  from  each 
other  only  in  their  method  of  expressing  them,  and  in  some 
opinions  of  little  or  no  importance  ;  and  that,  by  a  proper 
interpretation  of  their  respective  sentiments,  they  might 
easily  be  united  into  one  body.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
that  the  propensity  of  Ammonius  to  singularity  and 
})aradox,  led  him  to  maintain,  that  all  the  Gentile  rel^ions, 
and  even  the  Christian,  were  to  be  illustrated  and  explain- 
ed by  the  principles  of  this  universal  philosophy ;  but  that* 
in  order  to  this,  the  fables  of  the  priests  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  paganism,  and  the  comments  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  from  Christianity. 

viii.  This  arduous  design,  which  Ammonius  had  formed 
•  ,Tiir  i»rinci-  of  bringing  about  a  coalition  of  all  the  various 
^/m^hinar  philosopWcal  sects,  and  all  the  different  systems 
Bdjrfjicioii.  ^£  religion  that  prevailed  in  the  world,  required 
many  difficult  and  disagreeable  things  in  order  to 
its  execution.  Every  particular  sect  and  religion  must  have 

with  Fabriclus,  and  lie  maiotained  it  in  a  dissertation,  De  eccltsia  turhala  per  reeentiofes 
Phimicos;  but  be  afterward  saw  reaton  to  change  bis  mind.  These  reason*  majr  be 
Man  in  bis  book,  De  rcbua  ChriMHanorum  ante  OiU$L  Mag.  p.  281,  &c.  They  indeed 
weigh  little  with  Dr.  Lardner,  who,  however,  opposes  nothing  to  them  but  mere  asser- 
U|i0,  unsupported  t>}'  the  smallest  glimpse  of  evidence.  For  the  letter  of  Origcn  be 
quotes  from  Busebius,  Is  so  far  from  proving  that  Ammonium  was  mtrdy  a  heathen  phi' 
losopher,  and  not  a  Christian,  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  ihura 
wai  ever  bucb  a  person  as  Ammonius  in  the  world  ;  since  he  is  not  so  much  tt»  narued 
m  that  letter.  But  allowing  with  Valesius  that  it  is  Ammonius  whom  0ri<;en  basin 
View,  when  he  talks  of  the  philosophical  master  from  whom  he  and  Ueraclas  received 
instruction,  it  seems  very  whimsical,  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  Ammonius  was  no 
Christian.  The  coalition  between  Platonism  nnd  Christianity,  in  the  second  and  third 
fi^ntttriesy  is  a  fact  tou  folly  proved  to  be  rendered  dubious  by  mere  affirmation.  The 
notion,  therefore,  of  two  persons  bearing  the  name  of  Ammonius,  the  one  a  heathen 
philosopher,  and  tbo  otjicr  a  Christian  writer,  of  which  Dr.  Lardner  seems  so  fond, 
re«ti  upon  Utt'.c  more  than  an  hypothesis  formed  to  remove  an  imaginary  difficulty. 
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several  of  its  doctrines  curtailed  or  distorted,  before  it  could 
enter  into  the  general  mass.  The  tenets  of  the  philoso- 
phers, the  superstitions  of  the  heathen  priests,  the  solemn 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  all  to  suffer  in  this  cause, 
and  forced  allegories  were  to  be  subtly  employed  in  re* 
tnovingthe  difficulties  with  which  it  was  attended.  How  tliis 
vast  project  was  effected  by  Ammonius,  the  writings  of  his 
disciples  and  followers,  that  yet  remain,  abundantly  testify. 
In  order  to  the  accomplishing;  his  purpose,  he  supposed 
that  true  philosophy  aerivea.its  origin,  and  its  consist- 
ence from  the  Eastern  nations ;  that  it  was  taught  to  the 
Egyptians  by  Hermes ;  that  it  was  brought  from  them  to 
the  Greeks,  by  whose  vain  subtilties  and  utidous  disputes, 
it  was  rendered  somewhat  obscure  and  deformed ;  but 
was,  however,  preserved  in  its  original  purity  by  Plato, 
who  was  the  best  interpreter  of  Hermes,  and  of  the  other 
oriental  sages.  He  maintained,  that  all  the  different  reli- 
gions that  prevailed  in  the  world,  were,  in  their  original 
integrity,  conformable  to  the  genius  of  this  ancient  philo- 
sophy ;  but  that  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  sym- 
bols and  fictions,  under  which,  according  to  the  Easterh 
manner,  the  ancients  delivered  their  precepts  and  their 
doctrines,  were,  in  process  of  time,  erroneously  understood 
both  by  priests  ana  people  in  a  literal  sense  ;  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  invisible  beings  and  demons,  whom 
the  Supreme  Deity  had  placed  in  the  diffi^rent  parts  of  the 
universe,  as  the  ministers  of  his  providence,  were,  by  the 
suggestions  of  superstition,  converted  into  gods,  and  wor- 
shipped mth  a  multiplicity  of  vain  ceremonies.  He  there- 
fore insisted,  that  all  the  religions  of  all  nations  should  be 
restored  to  their  original  purity,  and  reduced  to  their  pri- 
mitive  standard,  viz.  "  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  East ;" 
and  he  affirmed,  that  this  his  project  was  agreeable  to  the 
intentions  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  sole  view,  in  descending 
upon  earth,  was  to  set  bounds  to  the  reigning  superstition, 
to  remove  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  religions  of  all 
nations,  but  not  to  abolish  the  ancient  theology  from 
whence  they  were  derived. 

IX.  Taking  these  principles  for  granted,  Ammonius 
adopted  the  doctrines  which  were  received  in    i,«cbier 
Egypt,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  education,  con-  *'****** 
cermng  the  universe  and  the  Deity ^  considered  as  constitu- 
ting one  great  whole  ;  as  also  concerning  the  eternity 
of  the  worlds  the  nature  of  souls,  the  empire  of  Provi^ 
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dence,  and  the  government  of  this  world  by  demons.  For  it 
is  more  evident,  that  the  Egyptian  philosophy,  which  was 
said  to  be  derived  from  Hermes,  was  the  basis  of  that  of 
Ammonius ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  of  modern  Plato- 
nisjn  ;  and  the  book  of  Jarablicus,  concerning  the  myste- 
nes  of  the  Egyptians,  puts  the  matter  beyond  dispute. 
Ammonius,  therefore,  associated  the  sentiments  or  the 
Egyptians  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  which  was  easily 
done  by  adulterating  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  latter,  and 
forcing  nis  expressions  from  theiroDvious  and  natural  sense. 
And,  to  finish  this  conciliatory  scheme,  he  so  interpreted 
the  doctrines  of  the  other  philosophical  and  religious  sects, 
by  the  violent  succours  of  art,  invention,  and  alfegory,  that 
they  seemed,  at  length,  to  bear  some  resemblance  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Platonic  sj'^stems. 

X.  To  this  monstrous  coalition  of  heterogeneous  doc- 
Thi-momi  trines,  its  fanatical  author  added  a  rule  of  life  and 
AmiSnlii*"^  manners  which  carried  an  aspect  of  high  sanctity 
and  uncommon  austerity.  He,  indee<l,  permit- 
ted the  people  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  dictates  of  nature ;  but  a  more  sublime  rule 
was  laid  down  for  the  wise.  They  were  to  raise  above  all 
terrestrial  things,  by  the  towering  efibrts  of  holy  contem- 
plation, those  souls  whose  origin  was  celestial  and  divine. 
They  were  ordered  to  extenuate,  by  hunger,  thirst,  and 
other  mortifications,  the  sluggish  body,  which  confines  the 
activity,  an^  restrains  the  hberty,  of  the  immortal  spirit ; 
that  thus,  in  this  life,  they  might  enjoy  communion  with 
the  .Supreme  Being,  and  ascend  after  death,  active  and 
unincumbered,  to  the  universal  Parent,  to  live  in  his  pre- 
sence for  ever.  As  Ammonius  was  born  and  educated 
among  the  Christians,  he  set  off,  and  even  gave  an  air  of 
authority  to  these  injunctions,  by  expressing  them  partly  in 
terms  borrowed  from  the  sacred  scriptures,  of  w^hich  we 
find  a  vast  number  of  citations  also  in  the  writings  of  his 
disciples.  To  this  austere  discipline,  he  added  the  pretend- 
ed art  of  so  purging  and  refining  that  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  receives  the  images  of  thmgs,  as  to  render  it  capa- 
ble of  perceiving  the  demons,  and  of  performing  many 
marvellous  things  by  their  assistance.  This  art,  which  the 
disciples  of  Ammonius  called  theurgy,  was  not,  however, 
communicated  to  all  the  schools  of  this  fanatical  philoso- 
pher, but  only  to  those  of  the  first  rank. 
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XI-  The  extravagant  attempts  of  Ammonius  did  not 
cease  here.  To  reconcile  the  popular  religions  of  „„  .,p,„,^„, 
different  countries,  and  particularly  the  Christian,  ZZ%nd^ 
ynth  this  new  system,  he  fell  upon  the  following  ^*'"" 
inventions  ;  1"^  he  turned  into  a  mere  allegory  the  whole 
history  of  the  gods,  and  maintained  that  those  beings, 
whom  the  priests  and  people  dignified  with  this  title*  were 
no  more  than  celestial  ministers,  to  whom  a  certain  kind 
of  worship  was  due ;  but  a  worship  inferior  to  that  which 
was  to  be  reserved  for  the  Supreme  Deity.  2"**'-  He  ac- 
knowledged Christ  to  be  a  most  excellent  man,  the  friend 
of  God,  the  admirable  theurge  ;  he  denied,  however,  that 
Jesus  designed  to  abolish  entirely  the  worship  of  demons, 
and  of  the  other  ministers  of  divine  Providence ;  and  af- 
firmed, on  the  contrary,  that  his  only  intention  was  to 
purity  the  ancient  religion,  and  that  his  followers  had  ma- 
nifestly corrupted  the  doctrine  of  their  divine  master." 

XII.  This  new  species  of  philosophy,  imprudently  adopt- 
ed by  Origen  and  many  other  Christians,  was  The  n^rni. 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  S^S.'feto. 
and  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  its  celestial  aoc-  '^^^' 
trines.  For  hence  it  was,  that  the  Christian  doctors  began 
to  introduce  their  subtle  and  obscure  erudition  into  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  to  involve  in  the  darkness  of  a  vain  philo- 
sopny,  gome  of  the  principal  truths  of  Christianity,  that  had 
been  revealed  with  the  utmost  plainness,  and  were  indeed 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and  to  add,  to  the  divine 
precepts  of  our  Lord,  many  of  their  own,  which  had  no  sort 
of  foundation  in  any  part  of  the  sacred  writings.  From  the 
same  source  aime  that  melancholv  set  of  men,  who  have 
been  distinguimbd  by  the  name  of  mystics,  whose  system, 
when  separated  from  the  Platonic  doctrine  concerning  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  soul,  is  but  a  lifeless  mass,  without 
any  vigour,  form,  or  consistence.  Nor  did  the  evils  which 
sprung  from  this  Ammonian  philosophy  end  here.  For, 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  the  necessity  of  contempla- 
tion, it  gave  occasion  to  that  slothful  and  indolent  course  of 

n  What  we  hare  here  mentioned  concerning  the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  Aouno- 
nius,  is  limbered  from  the  writings  and  disputations  of  his  disciples,  who  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  modern  Platonics.  This  philosopher  has  left  nothing  in  writing 
behind  him';  nay,  he  imposed  a  law  upon  his  disciples  not  to  divulge  bis  doctrines 
among  the  mnltitude,  which  law,  however,  they  made  no  scruple  to  neglect  and  vio- 
late. See  Porphyr.  ViL  PUtmi,  cap.  iii.  p.  97,  edit.  Fabrictt,  lib.  iv.  BihlMth.  Graco. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  but  that  all  these  inventions  belong  property 
toAmmoniuSy^whom  all  the  latter  Platonics  acknowledge  as  the  fbundcr  of  their  ffis!,, 
«xid  the  mUKoTi^f  their  philpsophy.  ^ 
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life  which  continues  to  be  led  by  ra^^riads  of  monks  retired 
in  cells,  and  sequestered  from  society,  to  which  they  are 
neither  useful  by  their  instructions,  nor  by  their  examples. 
To  this  philosophy  we  may  trace,  as  to  their  source,  a 
multitude  of  vam  and  foolish  ceremonies,  proper  only  to 
cast  a  yeil  over  truth,  and  to  nourish  superstition ;  and 
which  are  for  the  most  part,  religiously  observed  by  many, 
even  in  tlic  times  in  wnich  we  Uve.  It  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  pernicious  consequences  that  may  be 
justly  attributed  to  this  new  philosophy,  or  rather  to  this 
monstrous  attempt  to  reconcile  falsenood  with  truth,  and 
light  with  darkness.  Some  of  its  most  fatal  effects  were,  its 
afienating  the  minds  of  many,  in  the  following  ages,  from 
the  Christian  religion  ;  and  its  substituting,  in  the  place  of 
the  pure  and  sublime  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  an  unseen^y 
nuxture  of  Platonism  and  Christianity. 

XIII  The  number  of  learned  men  among  the  Christians, 
Tbettiif*  which  was  very  small  in  the  preceding  century, 
iJiSg  ohfif^  grew  considerably  in  this.  Among  these  there 
^■^  were  few  rhetoricians,  sophists,  or  orators.  The 
most  part  were  philosophers  attached  totlie  eclectic  system, 
though  they  were  not  at  all  of  the  same  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  utility  of  letters  and  philosophy.  Those,  who 
were  themselves  initiated  into  the  depths  of  philosophy^ 
were  desirous  that  others,  particiQarly  such  as  aspired  to 
the  offices  of  bishops  or  doctors,  should  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  human  wisdom,  in  order  to  their 
being  the  better  qualified  for  defending  the  truth  with  vi- 
gour, and  instructing  the  ignorant  with  success.  Others 
were  of  a  quite  different  way  of  thinking  lipon  this  subject, 
ajid  were  for  banishing  all  argumentationyid  philosophy 
from  the  limits  of  the  church,  from  a  notion  that  erudition 
might  prove  detrimcfntal  to  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
Hence  the  early  beginnings  of  that  unhappy  contestbetween 
faith  and  reason^  religion  and  philosophy y  piety  and  £fei»itf^, 
which  increased  in  the  succeeding  ages,  and  is  prolonged 
even  to  our  times,  with  a  violence  that  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Those  who  main- 
tained that  learning  apd  philosophy  were  rather  advanta- 
§eous  than  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  religion,  gained,  by 
egrees,  the  ascendant ;  and,  in  consequence  thercQf,  laws 
were  enacted,  which  excluded  the.  ignorant  and  illiterate 
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from  the  office  of  public  teachers.  The  opposite  side  of  the 

3uestion  was  not,  however,  without  defenders ;  and  t^ 
efects  and  vices  of  learned  men  and  philosophers  contA 
buted  much  to  increase  their  number,  as  will  appear  in  the 
progress  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COHCERNING  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MfNISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  ANO  THE  FORM 
OF  ITS  GOVERNMENT. 

I.  The  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  whose  com- 
mencement we  have  seen  in  the  last  century,  was 
brought  in  this,  to  a  greater  degree  of  stabiUty  a^^^J^ 


and  consistence.  One  inspector,  or  btskap^  presi- 
ded over  each  Christian  assembly,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  by  the  voices  of  the  whole  people.  In  this  post  he 
was  to  be  watchful  and  provident,  attentive  to  the  wants  of 
the  church,  and  careful  to  supply  them.  To  assist  him  in 
this  laborious  province,  he  formed  a  council  of  presbyters^ 
which  was  not  confined  to  any  fixed  number ;  and  to  each 
of  these  he  distributed  his  task,  and  appointed  a  station  in 
which  he  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church.  To 
the  bishops  and  presbyters,  the  ministers,  or  deacons^  were 
subject ;  and  the  latter  were  divided  into  a  variety  of 
classes,  as  the  different  exigencies  of  the  church  required. 

II.  During  a  ^reat  part  of  this  century,  the  Christian 
churches  were  independent  olr  each  other;  nor 
were  they  joined  together  by  association,  confe-  uS^iiwha 
deracy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  those  of  charity.  «^*»"«*«*' 
Each  Christian  assembly  was  a  little  state,  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  which  were  either  enacted^  or  at  least  approved 
by  the  society.  But,  in  process  of  time,  all  the  Christian 
cnurches  of  a  province  were  formed  into  one  large  eccle- 
siastical body,  which  like  confederate  states,  assembled  at 
certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about  the  common 
interests  of  the  whole.  This  institution  had  its  origin 
amonff  the  Greeks,  with  whom  nothing 'was  more  common 
than  this  confederacy  of  independent  states,  and  the  re^lar 
assemblies  which  met,  in  consequence  thereof,  at  fixed 
times,  and  were  composed  of  the  aeputies  of  each  respec- 
tive state.    But  these  ecclesiastical  associations  were  not 
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long  confined  to  the  Greeks ;  their  great  utility  was  no 
sooner  perceived,  than  they  became  universal,  and  were 
formed  m  all  places  where  the  gospel  had  been  planted.** 
^o  these  assemblies,  in  which  tne  deputies  or  commission- 

oriiriouf  ^1*8  of  several  churches  consulted  together,  the 
coanciis.  namcs  of  synods  was  appropriated  by  the  Greeks, 
and  that  of  councils  by  the  Latms ;  and  the  laws  that  were 
enacted,  in  these  general  meetings,  were  called  canons^ 
i.  e.  rules. 
III.  These  councils,  of  which  we  find  not  the  smallest 

The  authority  tracc  bcforc  the  middle  of  this  century,  changed 
•i^*ertilir&  the  whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new 
tbeMeoandb.    fop^  .  fyj.  \yy  ^[jgm  tjjg  aucicnt  privileges  of  the 

people  were  considerably  diminished,  and  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  bishops  greatly  augmented.  The  humility, 
indeed,  and  prudence  of  these  pious  prelates  prevented  their 
assuming  all  at  once  the  power  with  which  they  were  after- 
ward invested.  At  their  first  appearance  in  these  general 
Councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they  were  no  more  than 
the  delegates  of  their  respective  churches,  and  that  they 
acted  in  the  name,  and  by  the  appointment  of  their  people. 
But  they  soon  changed  this  numble  tone,  imperceptibly 
extended  the  limits  of  their  authority,  turned  their  influence 
into  dominion,  and  their  counsels  into  laws  ;  and  openly 
asserted,  at  length,  that  Christ  had  empowered  them  to 
prescribe  to  his  people  authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  man- 
ners. Another  eiliect  of  these  councils  was,  the  gradual 
abolition  of  that  perfect  equality,  which  reigned  among  all 
bishops  in  the  primitive  tii^s.  For  the  order  and  decency 
of  these  assemblies  required,  that  some  one  of  the  provin- 
cial bishops  met  in  council,  should  be  invested  with  a  supe- 
rior degree  of  power  and  authority ;  and  hence  the  rights  of 
metropolitans  derive  their  origin.  In  the  mean 
Metrof>oHtan8.  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  bouttds  of  thc  churcli  were  enlarged ; 
the  custom  of  holding  councils  was  followed  wherever  the 
sound  of  the  gospel  had  reached ;  and  the  universal  church 
had  now  the  appearance  of  one  vast  republic,  formed  by  a 
combination  ot  a  great  number  of  little  states.  This  occa- 
sioned the  creation  of  a  new  order  of  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
appointed,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  heads  of  the 
cniu'ch,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  consistence 

^  TertulUaD.  Lib.  de  Jejuniis^  oap.  xiii.  p.  71 1. 
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and  union  of  that  immense  body,  whose  members  were  so 
widely  dispersed  throughout  the  nations.  Such  was  the 
nature  and  office  of  the  patriarchs^  among  whom,  at  lengl)i, 
ambition  being  arrived  at  its  most  insolent  period,  formed 
a  new  dignity^  investing  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, with  the  title  and  authority  of  prince  of  the  patri- 
archs. 

IV.  The  Christian  doctors  had  the  good  fortune  to  per- 
suade the  people,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  An  .rt.ui  pa. 
church  succeeded  to  the  character,  rights,  and  pri-  Siw^ruS 
vileges  of  the  Jewish  priesthood ;  and  this  persua-  S.e  ?pwuh"* 
sion  was  a  new  source  both  of  honours  and  pro-  p-^^*****^- 
fit  to  the  sacred  order.  This  notion  was  propagated  with 
industry  some  time  after  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  the  se- 
cond destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  extinguished  among  the 
Jews  all  hopes  of  seeing  their  government  restored  to  its 
former  lustre,  and  their  country  arising  out  of  ruins.  And, 
accordingly,  the  bishops  considered  themselves  as  invested 
with  a  rank  and  character  similar  to  those  of  the  high- 
priest  among  the  Jews,  while  the  presbyters  represented  the 
priests,  and  the  deacons  the  Levites.  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
probable,  that  they,  who  first  introduced  this  absurd  com- 
parison of  offices  so  entirely  distinct,  did  it  rather  through 
Ignorance  and  error,  than  through  artifice  or  design.  The 
notion,  however,  once  introduced,  produced  its  natural 
effects ;  and  these  effects  were  pernicious.  The  errors  to 
which  it  gave  rise  were  many;  and  one  of  its  immediate 
consequences  was,  the  establishing  a  greater  difference 
between  the  Christian  pastors  and  tneir  flock,  than  the  ge- 
nius of  the  gospel  seems  to  admit. 

V.  From  the  government  of  the  church,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  those  who  maintained  its  cause  by  their  Tbepdnd- 
learned  and  judicious  writings.  Among  these  was  **'  "^^^ 
Justin,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  considerable  learning, 
who,  from  a  pagan  philosopher,  became  a  Christian  martyr. 
He  had  frequented  all  the  different  sects  of  philosophy,  in 
an  ardent  and  impartial  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  finding,  nei- 
ther among  Stoics  nor  Peripatetics,  neither  in  the  Pythago- 
rean nor  Platonic  schools,  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  nature  and  des- 
tination of  the  human  soul,  he  embraced  Christianity  on 
account  of  the  light  which  it  cast  upon  these  interesting 
subjects.    We  have  yet  remaining  his  two  apologies  in  be* 
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half  of  the  Christians,  which  are  most  deservedly  held  in 
high  esteem ;  notwithstanding  that  in  some  passages  of 
them,  he  shows  himself  an  unwary  disputer,  and  betrays 
a  want  of  acquaintance  with  ancient  history. 

Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  proba- 
bly bom  of  Christian  parents,  a  disciple  also  of  Polycarp, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  GauLs^ 
is  another  of  the  writers  of  this  century,  whose  labours 
were  singularly  useful  to  the  church.  He  turned  his  pen 
against  its  internal  and  domestic  enemies,  by  attacking 
the  monstrous  errors  which  were  adopted  by  many  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  as  appears  by  his  five  books  against 
heresies^  which  are  yet  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation,' 
and  are  considered  as  one  of  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  ancient  erudition. 

Athenagoras  also  deserves  a  place  among  the  estimable 
writers  of  this  age.  He  was  a  philosopher  of  no  mean 
reputation,  and  his  apology  for  tne  Christians,  as  well  as 
his  treatise  uponihe  resurrection^  afford  striking  proofs  of 
his  learning  and  genius. 

The  works  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  are  more 
remarkable  for  their  erudition,  than  for  their  order  and 
method  ;  this,  at  least,  is  true  of  his  three  books  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  addressed  to  Autolycus.**  But  the  most 
mustrious  writer  of  this  century,  and  the  most  justly  re- 
nowned for  his  various  erudition,  and  his  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ancient  sages,  was  Clemens,  the  disciple 
of  Pantaenus,  and  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  des- 
tined for  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens.  His  Stro- 
mata,  Pedagogue,  and  Exhortation,  addressed  to  the 
Greeks,  which  are  yet  extant,  abundantly  show  the  ex- 
tent of  his  learning,  and  the  force  of  his  genius  ;  though 
he  is  neither  to  be  admired  for  the  precision  of  his  ideas, 
nor  for  the  perspicuity  of  his  style.  It  is  also  to  be  la- 
mented, that  his  excessive  attachment  to  the  reigning 
philosophy  led  him  into  a  variety  of  pernicious  errors. 

ttj"  P  The  first  book  is  yet  extant  in  the  original  Greek  ;  of  the  rest,  we  have  only 
a  Latm  version,  through  the  barbarity  of  which,  though  excessive,  it  is  easy  to  (Uscem 
the  eloquence  and  erudition  that  reign  throughout  the  original.  See  Hut,  LiUeraire 
de  la  France. 

OCT  4  Theophilus  was  the  author  of  several  works,  beside  those  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Mosheim,  particularly  of  a  cvmmentary  upon  the^  Proverbs^  another  upon  the  Four 
Evangeluts,  and  of  several  short  and  pathetic  discourses,  which  he  published  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  use  of  his  flock.  He  alJBO  wrote  against  Marcian  and  Hermo- 
genes,  and,  refuting  the  errors  of  these  heretics,  he  q^tes  several  passages  of  the 
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Hitherto  we  have  made  no  piention  of  the  Latin  writers, 
who  employed  their  pens  in  the  Christian  cause.  And  in- 
deed, the  only  one  oi  any  note,  we  find  in  this  century,  is 
TertuUian,  by  birth  a  Carthaginian,  who,  having  first  em- 
braced the  profession  of  the  law,  became  afterward  a 
Eresbyter  of  the  church,  and  concluded  by  adopting  the 
eretical  visions  of  Montanus.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  of  a  fine  genius,  and  highly  admired  for  his  elocu- 
tion in  the  Latin  tongue.  We  have  several  works  of  his 
yet  remaining,  which  were  designed  to  explain  and  defend 
the  truth,  and  to  nourish  pious  affections  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians.  There,  was,  indeed,  such  a  mixture  in  the 
qualities  of  this  man,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  his  real  cha- 
"  racter,  and  to  determine  which  of  the  two  were  predomi- 
nant, his  virtues,  or  his  defects.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
g'eat  genius,  but  seemed  deficient  in  point  of  judgment, 
is  piety  was  warm  and  vigorous,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
melanchol}^  and  austere.  His  learning  was  extensive  and 
profound ;  and  yet  his  credulity  and  superstition  were  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  darkest  ignorance. 
And  with  respect  to  his  reasonings,  they  had  more  of  that 
subtilty  that  dazzles  the  imagination,  than  of  that  solidity 
that  brings  light  and  conviction  to  the  mind." 


CHAPTER  HI. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  tHURCH  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  Christian  svstem,  as  it  was  hitherto  taught,  pre- 
served  its  native  and  beautiful  simphcity,  and  was  xbetimptt. 
comprehended  in  a  small  number  of  articles.  The  uJrchrt?*" 
pubnc  teachers  inculcated  no  other  doctrines,  than  *******y- 
those  that  are  contained  in  what  is  commonly  called  the 
jostles'  Creed ;  and,  in  the  method  of  illustrating  them, 
all  vain  subtilties,  all  mysterious  researches,  every  thing 
that  was  beyond  the  reach  of  common  capacities,  were 
carefully  avoided.    This  will  by  no  means  appear  surpri- 

'  It  is  proper  to  point  out  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
works,  as  also  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  these'  ancient  writers,  the  authors  who 
have  professedly  written  concerning  them,  and  the  principal  are  those  who  follow : 
Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  Biblioth,  Otime.  tt  Laiin,  Cave,  Hiit,  Litter,  Scriptor,  EecL  Du 
Pin  et  Cellier,  Bibliotk,  da  m%wtcwr»  Ecelenaatigues. 
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sing  to  those  who  coiisider,  that,  at  this  time*  theJie  .was  not 
the  least  controversy  about  those  capital  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  were  afterward  so  Keenly  debated  in  the 
church ;  and  who  reflect,  that  the  bishops  of  these  jxiimi- 
tive  times  were,  for  the  most  part,  plain  and  illitera^  men, 
remarkable  rather  for  their  piety  and  zeal,  than  for  their 
learning  and  eloquence. 

II.  'inis  venerable  simplicity  was  not,  indeed,  of  a  long 
AiiecMiby  duration;  its  beauty  was  gradually  effaced  by  the 

aegrew.  laboHous  efforts  of  human  learning,  and  the  .dark 
subtilties  of  imaginary  science.  Acute  researches  were 
employed  upon  several  religious  subjects,  concerning  which 
.ingenious  decisions  were  pronounced ;  and,  what  was  worst 
of  all,  several  tenets  of  a  chimerical  philosophy  were  im- 
prudently incorporated  into  the  Christian  system.  This 
disadvantageous  change,  this  unhappy  alteration  of  the 
primitive  sunpUcity  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  two  reasons ;  the  one  drawn  from  pride,  and  the 
other  from  a  sort  of  necessity.  The  former  was.the  eager- 
ness of  certain  learned  men,  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  opinions.of  the  philoso- 

Ehers  ;  for  they  thought  it  a  very  fine  accompUshroent,  to 
e  able  to  express  the  precepts  of  Christ  in  the  language  of 
philosophers,  civilianSy  and  rabbins.  The  other  reason  that 
contributed  to  alter  the  simpUcity  of  the  Christian  religion 
was,  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  logical  definitions 
and  nice  distinctions,  in  order  to  confound  the  sophistical 
arguments  which  the  infidel  and  the  heretic  employed,  the 
one  to  overturn  the  Christian  system,  and  the  other  to  cor- 
rupt it.  (Q^These  philosophical  arms,  in  the  hands  of  the 
judicious  and  wise,  were  both  honourable  and  useful  to  reli- 
gion; but  when  they  came  to  be  handled  by  every  ignorant 
and  self-sufficient  meddler,  as  was  afterward  the  case,  they 
produced  nothing  but  perplexity  and  confusion,  under 
which  genuine  Christianity  almost  disappeared. 

III.  Many  examples  might  be  allegea,  which  verify  the 

observations  we  have  now  been  making ;  and,  if 
b™nf«ml'  the  reader  is  desirous  of  a  striking  one,  he  has 
>***  only  to  take  a  view  of  the  doctrines  which  began 

to  be  taught  in  this  century,  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples had  simply  declared,  that  the  souls  of  good  men 
were,  at  their  departure  from  their  bodies,  to  be  received 
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into  heavew,  while  those  of  the  wicked  were  to  be  sent  to 
hell;  and  this  was  sufficient  for  the  first  disciples  of  Christ 
to  kndw,  as  they  had  more  piety  than  curiositr,  and  were 
satisfied  with  the  knowfedge  of  this  solemn  feet,  without 
any  inclination  to  penetrate  its  matmerj  or  to  pry  into  its 
Secret  reasons.  Btrt  this  plain  doctrine  was  soon  disgaised> 
when  Platonism  began  to  infect  Christianity.  Plato  had 
taught,  that  the  souls  of  heroes,  of  illustrious  men,  and 
eminent  philosophers  alone,  ascended,  after  death,  into  the 
fbansions  of  light  and  felicity ;  while  those  of  the  generality, 
weighed  down  by  their  lusts  and  passions,  sunk  into  the 
infernal  regions,  from  whence  they  were  not  permitted  to 
emerge,  before  thev  were  purified  from  their  turpitude 
and  corruption.'  This  doctrine  was  seized  with  avidity 
by  the  Platonic  Christians,  and  applied  as  a  commentary 
upon  that  of  Jesus.  Hence  a  notion  prevailed,  that  the 
mariyts  only  entered  upon  a  state  of  happiness  immediately 
atfter  death,  and  that,  tor  the  rest,  a  certain  obscure  region 
it^as  assigned,  in  which  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  until 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  or,  at  least,  until  they  were 
imrified  from  their  various  pollutions.  This  doctrine,  >en- 
Jutrged  and  improved  upon  by  the  irregular  fancies  of  inju* 
dicious  men,  became  a  source  of  innumerable  errors,  vain 
ceremonies,  and  monstrous  superstitions. 

rv.  But,  however  the  doctrmes  of  the  gospel  may  have 
been  abused  by  the  commentaries  and  interpreta- 
tions of  different  sects,  j^et  all  were  unanimous  in  ,bf*h".iy ' 
.regarding  with  veneration  the  holy  Scriptures,  ®^'»»*'"^- 
as  the  great  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  and  hence  that 
laudable  and  pious  zeal  of  adapting  them  to  general  use. 
We  have  mentioned  already  the  translations  that  were 
made  of  them  into  different  languages,  and  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  say  something  here  concerning  those  who 
employed  their  useful  labours  in  explaining  and  interpret- 
ing them.  Pantaenus,  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  scnool, 
was  probably  the  first,  who  enriched  the  church  with  a 
version  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  has  been  lost  among 
the  ruins  of  time.  The  same  fate  attended  the  commentary 
of  Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  upon  the  canonical  epistles  ; 
and  also  another  celebrated  work*  of  the  same  author,  in 

•  See  an  ample  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  Platonics,  and  other  ancient  philoso- 
phers, upon  this  subject,  in  the  notes  -which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  added  to  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Cudworth's  InielUeiual  System^  torn.  ii.  p.  1036. 

«  Viz.  Clementis  Hopotyposes,  r^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  explained,  in  a  cooipendious  man- 
ner, almost  all  the  sacred  writmgs.  The  harmony  of  the 
Evangelists^  composed  by  Tatian,  is  yet  extant.  But  the 
eosposition  of  the  Revelation,  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  of  the 
four  gospels  by  TheophiJus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  t(^ether 
with  several  illustrations  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  crea- 
tion, by  other  ancient  writers,  are  all  lost. 

V.  The  loss  of  these  ancient  productions  is  the  less  to 

be  regretted,  as  we  know,  with  certainty,  their 
^jThjdefecu  yast  inferiority  to  the  expositions  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
ioterpreters  inf^^  that  appcarcd  in  succeeding  times.  Among 
the  persons  already  mentioned,  there  was  none  who  deser- 
ved the  name  of  an  eminent  and  judicious  interpreter  of 
the  sacred  text.  Thev  all  attributed  a  double  sense  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  the  one  obvious  and  literal,  the  other 
Iddden  and  mysterious,  which  lay  concealed,  as  it  were, 
under  the  veil  of  the  outward  letter.  The  former  they 
treated  with  the  utmost  neglect,  and  turned  the  whole  force 
of  their  genius  and  appUcation  to  unfold  the  latter ;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  were  more  studious  to  darkep  the  holy 
Scriptures  with  their  idle  fictions,  than  to  investigate  then: 
true  and  natural  sense.  Some  of  them  also  forced  the  ex- 
pressions of  sacred  writ  out  of  their  obvious  meaning,  in 
order  to  apply  them  to  the  suppoit  of  their  philosophical 
systems ;  of  which  dangerous  and  pernicious  attempts, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  ex- 
ample. With  respect  to  the  expositors  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  this  century,  we  shaU  onl^  make  this  general  re- 
mark, that  their  excessive  veneration  for  the  Alexandrian ' 
version,  commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  which  the^  re- 

Srarded  almost  as  of  divine  authority,  confined  their  views, 
ettered,  as  it  were,  their  critical  spirit,  and  hindered  them 
from  producing  any  thing  excellent  in  the  way  of  sacred 
criticism  or  interpretation. 

VI.  If  this  age  was  not  very  fertile  in  sacred  criticisms,  it 
Of  .ysiema.  was  stiU  Icss  SO  iu  cxDOsitors  of  the  doctrinal  parts 

tic  divinity  ^f  religion;  for  hitherto  there  was  no  attempt 
made,  at  least  that  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  of  compo- 
sing a  system,  or  complete  view  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Some  treatises  of  Arabian,  relative  to  this  subject,  are 
indeed  mentioned  ;  but  as  they  are  lost,  and  seem  not  to 
have  been  much  known  by  any  of  the  writers  whose  works 
have  survived  them,  we  can  form  no  conclusions  concern- 
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ing  them.  The  books  of  Papias,  concerning  the  sayings 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles^  were,  according  to  the  accounts 
which  Eusebiu3  gives  of  them,  rather  an  historical  com- 
mentary, than  a  theological  system.  Melito,  bishop  of 
Sardis,  is  said  to  have  written  several  treatises,  one  con- 
cerning/aiVA,  another  on  the  creation^  a  third  concerning 
the  churchy  and  a  fourth  concerning  truth  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  titles  of  these  writings,  whether  they 
were  of  a  doctrinal  or  controversial  nature."  Several  of 
the  polemic  writers,  indeed,  have  been  naturally  led,  in  the 
courses  of  controversy,  to  explain  amply  certain  points  of 
religion.  But  those  doctrines,  which  have  not  been  dis- 
puted, are  very  rarely  defined  with  such  accuracy,  by  the 
ancient  writers,  as  to  point  out  to  us  clearly  what  their 
opinions  concerning  them  were.  And  from  hence  it  ought 
not  to  appear  surprising,  that  all  the  different  sects  of 
Christians,  pretena  to  find,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
decisions  favourable  to  their  respective  tenets. 

VII.  The  controversial  writers,  who  shone  in  this  centu- 
ry, had  three  different  sorts  of  adversaries  to  com-  ^^  ^^^ 
bat;  the  Jews,  the  pagans,  and  those,  who,  in  the  versLr w?!.' 
bosom  of  Christianity,  corrupted  its  doctrines,  ^'' 
and  produced  various  sects  and  divisions  in  the  church. 
Justin  Martyr,  and  TertuUian,  embarked  in  a  controversy 
with  the  Jews,  which  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
manage  with  the  highest  success  and  dexterity,  as  they 
were  very  little  acquainted  with  the  language,  the  history, 
and  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews,  and  wrote  with  more 
levity  and  inaccuracy,  than  was  justifiable  on  such  a  sub- 
ject.' Of  those  who  managed  the  cause  of  Christianitr 
against  the  pagans,  some  performed  this  important  task 
by  composing  apologies  for  the  Christians ;  and  others 
by  addressing  pathetic  exhortations  to  the  Gentiles. 
Among  the  former  were  Athenagoras,  Melito,  Quadratus, 
Miltiades,  Aristides,  Tatian,  and  Justin  Martyr;  and 
among  the  Latter,  TertuUian,  Clemens,  Justin,  and  Theo- 
philus  bishop  of  Antioch.  All  these  writers  attacked,  with 
judgment,  dexterity,  and  success,  the  pagan  superstition, 

{Cr  u  "  Melito,  Xieside  hb  apology  for  the  Christians,  and  the  treatises  mentioBed  by 
Dr.  Mosbeim  here,  wrote  a  discourse  upon  Easter,  and  several  other  dissertations,  of 
which  we  have  only  some  scattered  fragments  remaining ;  but  irbftt  is  worthy  of  remai^ 
here,  is,  that  he  is  the  first  Christian  writer  that  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  books  o| 
the  Old  Testament.  His  catalogue  also  is  perfectly  conformable  to  that  of  the  Jews 
except  in  this  point  only,  that  he  has  omitted  in  it  the  book  of  Esther, 
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and  aUo  defended  the  Christians,  in  a  victorious  manner, 
against  all  the  calumnies  and  aspersions  of  their  enemies. 
But  they  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  unfolding  the  true 
nature  and  genius  of  Christianity,  nor  were  the  arguments 
they  made  use  of  to  demonstrate  its  truth  and  divinity  so 
full  of  energy,  so  striking  and  irresistible,  as  those  by 
which  they  overturned  the  pagan  system.  In  a  word, 
both  dieir  explication  and  defence  of  many  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  defective  and  unsatisfactory  in 
several  respects.  As  to  those  who  directed  their  polemic 
efforts  agamst  the  heretics,  their  number  was  prodigious, 
though  few  of  their  writings  have  come  down  to  oin*  times. 
Irenaeus  refuted  the  whole  tribe,  in  a  work  destined  solely 
for  that  purpose.  Clemens,''  Tertullian,'  and  Justin 
Mart3rr,  wrote  also  against  all  the  sectaries ;  but  the 
work  of  the  last,  upon  that  subject,  is  not  extant.  It 
would  be  endless  to  mention  those  who  combated  par- 
ticular errors,  of  whose  writings,  also,  many  have  disap- 
peared amidst  the  decays  of  time,  and  the  revolutions  that 
nave  happened  in  the  republic  of  letter^. 

VIII.  It  the  primitive  defenders  of  Christianity  were  not 
ooodandtad  always  happy  in  the  choice  of  their  ailments,  yet 
tEiTud^  they  discovered  more  candour  and  probitv  tlSi^n 
diipotaBto.  those  of  the  following  ages.  The  artifice  of 
sophistry,  and  the  habit  of  employing  pious  frauds  in  sup- 
port of  the  truth,  had  not,  as  yet,  infected  the  Christians. 
And  this  indeed,  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  behalf;  for 
they  are  worthy  of  little  admiration  on  account  of  the 
accuracy  or  depth  of  their  reasonings.  The  most  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  penetration,  learning, 
order,  application,  and  force.  They  firequently  make  use 
of  armiments  void  of  all  soliditv,  and  much  more  proper  to 
dazz^  the  fancy,  than  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  mind. 
One,  laying  aside  the  sacred  writings,  from  whence  all  the 
weapons  of  religious  controversy  ought  to  be  drawn, 
refers  to  the  decisions  of  those  bishops  who  ruled  the 
apostolic  churches.  Another  thinks,  that  the  antiquity 
of  a  doctrine  is  a  mark  of  its  truth,  and  pleads  prescription 
against  his  adversaries,  as  if  he  was  maintaimng  his  pro- 
perty before  a  civil  magistrate ;  than  which  method  of  dis- 
puting nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  truth. 


w  In  his  work,  entitled,  SUromata. 

z  In  hb  Prctscriptionea  adtcrms  h<Breticoft 
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A  third  imitates  those  wrong  headed  disf)utaiits  among  the 
Jews,  who,  infatuated  with  their  cabalistic  jargon,  offered, 
as  arguments,  the  imaginary  powers  of  certain  mystic 
words  and  chosen  numbers/  IVor  do  they  seem  to  err, 
who  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  century,  that  vicious  method' 
of  disputing,  which  afterward  obtained  the  name  of  eco- 
nomical, was  first  introduced.*" 

IX.  The  principal  points  of  morality  were  treated  of  by 
Justin  Martyr,  or,  at  least,  by  the  writer  of  the  ^^^^^^^ 
epistle  to  Zena  and  Serenus,  which  is  to  be  found 
among  the  works  of  that  celebrated  author.  Many  other 
writers  confined  themselves  to  particular  branches  of  the 
moral  system,  which  they  handled  with  much  attention 
and  zeal.  Thus  Clemens,  of  Alexandria,  wrote  several 
treatises  concerning  calumny ,  patience,  continence,  and 
aiher  virtues,  which  discourses  have  not  reached  our  times. 
Those  of  TertulUan  upon  chastity,  upon  flight  in  the  time 
of  persecfjUion,  as  also  upon  fasting,  shows,  female  omO' 
ments,  and  prayer,  Jiave  survived  the  waste  of  time,  and 
might  be  read  with  much  fruit,  were  the  style,  in  which 
they  are  written,  less  laboured  and  difficult,  and  the  spirit 
they  breathe  less  melancholy  and  morose. 

X.  Learned  men  are  not  unanimous  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  esteem  that  is  due  to  the  authors  now  men-  or  the  merit 
tioned,  and  the  other  ancient  moralists.  Some  ;r,S^^'wJ& 
represent  them  as  the  most  excellent  guides  in  the  **"* 
paths  of  piety  and  virtue ;  while  others  place  them  in  the 
very  lowest  rank  of  moral  writers,  consider  them  as  the 
very  worst  of  all  instructers,  and  treat  their  precepts  and 
decisions  as  perfectly  insipid,  and,  in  many  respects,  per- 
nicious. We  leave  the  determination  of  this  point  to  such 
as  are  more  capable  of  pronouncing  decisively  upon  it^ 
than  we  pretend  to  be.^    It  however  appears  to  us  incon* 

y  SeTeral  examples  of  thu  senfleiess  method  of  reaaoning,  an  to  be  found  in  diffiarent 
writers.     See  particularly  Basnage,  Histoirt  des  Jidfa,  torn.  iii.  p.  660, 694. 

(£/'  z  The  eeonamieti  method  of  disputing  was  that  in  which  the  disputants  accommo- 
dated themselresy  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  the  taste  and  prejudices  of  those  whom  they 
were  endeavouring  to  gain  over  to  the  truth.  Some  of  the  first  Christians  carried  this 
condescension  too  far,  and  abused  St.  PauFs  example,  t  Cor.  ix.  20,  81,  32,  to  a  degree 
inconsistent  with  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

a  Rich.  Simon,  Histohre  Critique  dta  prineipaux  cofnmentatnars  du  A*.  T.  cap.  ii.  p«  21. 

b  This  question  was  warmly  and  learnedly  debated  between  the  deservedly  celebrated 
Barbeyrac  and  Cellier  a  Benedictine  monk.  Boddeus  has  given  us  a  history  of  this  con- 
troversy with  hb  own  judgment  of  it,  in  his  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  620, 
&c.  Baibeyrac,  however,  published  after  this  a  particular  treatise  in  defence  of  the  severe 
sentence  he  bad  pronounced  against  the  fiUhers,  This  ingenious  performance  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1720,  under  the  title  of  TraSU  sutr  la  McnUe  des  Peres;  taid  is  highly 
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testable,  that,  in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  there 
are  several  sublime  sentiments,  judicious  thoughts,  and 
m^ny  things  that  aa*e  naturally  adapted  to  form  a  religious 
temper,  and  to  excite  pious  and  virtuous  affections;  while 
it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  abound 
still  more  with  precepts  of  an  excessive  and  unreasonable 
austerity,  with  stoical  and  academical  dictates,  va^ue  and 
indeterminate  notions,  and,  what  is  yet  worse,  with  deci- 
sions that  are  absolutely  false,  and  in  evident  opposition  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ.  Before  the  (][uestion  mentioned 
above,  concerning  the  merit  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  mor^ 
alists,  be  decided,  a  previous  question  must  be  determined, 
viz.  What  is  meant  by  a  bad  director  in  point  of  morals  ? 
and,  if  by  such  a  person  be  meant,  one  wno  has  no  deter- 
minate notion  of  tne  nature  and  limits  of  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  Christians,  no  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  virtue 
and  vice ;  who  has  not  penetrated  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
those  sacred  books,  to  wnich  alone  we  must  appeal  in  every 
dispute  about  Christian  virtue,  and  who,  in  consequence 
thereof,  fluctuates  often  in  uncertainty,  or  falls  into  error 
in  explaining  the  divine  laws,  though  he  may  frequently 
administer  sublime  and  pathetic  instruction  ;  if,  by  a  baa 
guide  in  morals,  such  a  person,  as  we  have  now  delineated, 
be  meant,  then  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  title  belongs 
indisputably  to  many  of  the  fathers. 

XI.  The  cause  of  moraUty,  and,  indeed,  of  Christianity 
The  double  u^  general,  suffered  deeply  by  a  capital  error  which 
SSIta  m'Jfr.  was  received  in  this  century ;  an  error  admitted 
""•"•  without  any  evil  design,  but  yet  with  the  utmost 
imprudence,  and  which,  through  every  pieriod  of  the  church, 
even  until  the  present  time,  has  produced  other  errors 
without  number,  and  multiplied  the  evils  under  which  the 
gospel  has  so  often  groaned.  Jesus  Christ  prescribed  to 
all  his  disciples  one  and  the  same  rule  of  life  and  manners. 
But  certain  Christian  doctors,  either  through  a  desire  of 
imitating  the  nations  among  whom  they  lived,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  a  natural  propensity  to  a  life  of  austerity, 
which  is  a  disease  not  uncommon  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
other  eastern  provinces,  were  induced  to  maintain,  that 
Christ  had  established  a  datable  rule  of  sanctity  and  virtue^ 

worthy  of  th«  penisal  of  those  who  have  a  taste  for  this  most  interesting  branch  of  lite- 
rature, though  they  wiii  find  in  it  some  imputations  cast  upon  the  fathers,  against  whidi 
they  may  be  easily  defended. 
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for  two  different  orders  of  Christians.  Of  these  rtdes  the 
one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary ;  the  one  of  a 
lower  dignity,  the  other  more  sublime ;  the  one  for  persons 
in  the  active  scenes  of  life,  the  ottier  for  those,  wno,  in  a 
sacred  retreat,  aspired  after  the  glory  of  a  celestial  state. 
In  conseauence  of  this  wild  system,  they  divided  into  two 

Earts  all  tnose  moral  doctrines  and  instructions  which  they 
ad  received  either  by  writing  or  tradition.  One  of  these 
divisions  they  called  precepts^  and  the  other  counsels. 
They  gave  the  name  ot  precepts  to  those  laws,  that  were 
universally  obligatory  upon  all  orders  of  men  ;  and  that 
of  counsels  to  those  that  related  to  Christians  of  a  more 
sublime  rank,  who  proposed  to  themselves  great  and  glo* 
nous  ends,  and  breathed  after  an  intimate  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being. 

XII.  This  double  doctrine  produced,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  new 
set  of  men,  who  made  profession  of  uncommon  oiTetrbeio 
degrees  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  declared  their  »*>«a**«*«*- 
resolution  of  obeying  all  the  counsels  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
their  enjoying  communion  with  God  here ;  and  also,  that, 
after  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal  bodies,  they  might 
ascend  to  him  with  the  greater  facility,  and  find  nothing  to 
retard  their  approach  to  the  supreme  centre  of  happiness 
and  perfection.  They  looked  upon  themselves  as  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  things,  which  it  was  lawful  for  other 
Christians  to  enjoy,  such  as  unne^Jlesh^  matrimony ^  and 
commerce.''  They  thought  it  their  mdispensable  duty  to 
extenuate  the  body  by  watchings,  abstinence,  labour,  and 
hunger.  They  looked  for  felicity  in  solitary  retreats,  in 
desert  places,  where,  by  severe  and  assiduous  efforts  of 
sublime  meditation,  they  raised  the  soul  above  all  external 
objects,  and  all  sensual  pleasures.  Both  men  and  women, 
imposed  upon  themselves  the  most  severe  tasks,  the  most 
austere  discipline ;  all  which,  however  the  fruit  of  pious 
intention,  was  in  the  issue,  extremely  detrimental  to 
Christianit;y .  These  persons  were  callea  Ascetics.  sw*»<«< 
B»A«»r*/,  and  philosophers ;  nor  were  they  only  distinguished 
by  their  title  from  other  Christians,  but  also  by  their  garb/ 
In  this  century,  indeed,  such  as  embraced  this  austere  kind 
of  life,  submitted  themselves  to  all  these  mortifications  in 
private,  without  breaking  asunder  their  social  bonds,  or 

c  Atbesagons,  Jipologiapro  ChriaHftn*  eap.  nriii.  p.  199,  edit.  Ozon. 
d  See  Salmu.  Contm.  in  Tertuiliamm  de  PaUio,  p.  7, 8,  &c 
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withdrawing  themselves  from  the  concourse  of  men.  But, 
in  process  of  time,  they  retired  into  deserts ;  and,  after 
the  example  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae,  they  formed 
themselves  into  certain  companies. 

XIII.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the  reasons  that  ^ve 
Why  certain  Hse  to  this  austcrc  sect.  One  of  the  principal, 
SmriSl-*  was  the  ill  judged  ambition  of  the  Christians  to 
^  resemble  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  many  of  whose 

sages  and  philosophers  distinguished  themselves  from  the 

SeneraKty  by  their  maxims,  by  their  habit,  and,  indeed,  by 
le  whole  plan  of  life  and  manners  which  they  had  formed 
to  themselves,  and  by  which  they  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  esteem  and  authority*  It  is  also  well  known,  that  of 
all  these  philosophers,  there  were  none,  whose  sentiments 
and  discipline  were  so  well  received  by  the  ancient 
Christians  as  those  of  the  platonics  and  pythagoreans^  who 
prescribed  in  their  lessons  two  rules  of  conduct ;  one  for 
the  sages,  who  aspired  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  virtue ; 
and  another  for  the  people,  involved  in  the  cares  and  hurry 
of  an  active  life.'  The  law  of  moral  conduct,  which  the 
platonics  prescribed  to  the  philosophers,  was  as  follows ; 
"  the  soul  of  the  wise  man  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  greatest 
possible  distance  from  the  contagious  influence  of  the  body. 
And  as  the  depressing  weight  of  the  body,  the  force  of  its 
appetites,  and  its  connexions  with  a  corrupt  world,  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  this  sacred  obligation  ;  therefore  all 
sensual  pleasures  are  to  be  carefully  avoided ;  the  body  is 
to  be  supported,  or  rather  extenuated,  by  a  slender  diet ; 
solitude  is  to  be  sought  as  the  true  mansion  of  virtue ;  and 
contemplation  to  be  employed  as  the  means  of  raising  the 
soul,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  a  sublime  freedom  from  all 
corporeal  ties,  ana  to  a  noble  elevation  above  all  terrestrial 
things.^  The  person  who  lives  in  this  manner,  shall  enjoy, 
even  in  the  present  state,  a  certain  degree  of  communion 
with  the  Deity ;  and  when  the  corporeal  mass  is  dissolved, 
shall  immediately  ascend  to  the  sublime  regions  of  felicity 

e  These  Ikmous  lects  made  an  important  dwtioction  between  HMng  aeearding  to  naiurtf 
Zmv  »«t«  9V9-IV  and  living  akane  nature  Z«r  vxtf  ^9a,  The  former  was  the  rule  pre- 
scribed to  the  Tulgar ;  the  latter,  that  which  was  to  direct  the  conduct  or  the  philoso- 
phers, who  aimed  at  superior  deg;rees  of  ▼irtue.  See  £n«as  Gazeus  in  TibeoparMf.  p. 
29,  edit.  Bartbii. 

f  The  reader  will  find  the  principles  of  this  (knatical  discipline,  in  Porphyry's  book 
^nft  aofx'^,  i.  e.  concerning  absUnenee.  That  celebrated  Platonist  has  eiplained  at 
large  the  respeoti^e  duties  that  belong  to  acHoe  and  eoniemploHve  life,  book  i.  §  27, 
and  41. 
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and  perfection,  without  passing  through  that  state  of 
purification  and  trial,  that  awaits  the  generality  of  man- 
Kind."  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  this  rigorous  discipline 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which 
these  philosophers,  and  some  others  that  resembled  them, 
entertained,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soulyihe  influence 
of  matter^  the  operations  of  invisible  beings  or  demons^  and 
me  formation  of  the  world.  And  as  these  opinions  were 
adopted  by  the  more  learned  among  the  Christians,  it 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  embrace  also  the  moral 
discipline  which  flowed  from  them. 

XIV.  There  is  a  particular  consideration  that  will  enable 
us  to  render  a  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  ^^ 
those  religious  severities,  of  which  we  have  been  oj^  AfcTSS^ 
now  speaKing,  and  that  is  drawn  from  the  genius 
and  temper  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  first  practi- 
sed. It  was  in  Egypt  that  this  morose  discipline  nad  its 
rise ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  that  country  has,  in  all 
times,  as  it  were  by  an  immutable  law,  or  disposition  of 
nature,  abounded  with  persons  of  a  melancholy  complex- 
ion, and  produced,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  more  gloomy 
spirits  than  any  otherjpart  of  the  world  .^  It  was  here  that 
the  Essenes  and  the  Tnerapeutae,  those  dismal  and  gloomy 
sects,  dwelt  principally,  long  before  the  coining  of  Christ; 
as  also  many  others  of  the  Ascetic  tribe,  who,  led  by  a 
certain  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  a  delusive  notion  of 
rendering  themselves  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity  by  their 
austerities,  withdrew  themselves  from  human  society,  and 
from  all  the  innocent  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life.^  From 
Egypt  this  sour  and  unsociaJ[)le  discipline  passed  into  Syria^ 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  also  abounded  with 
persons  of  the  same  dismal  constitution  with  that  of  the 
Egyptians  ;*  and  from  thence,  in  process  of  time,  its  infec- 
tion reached  to  the  European  nations.  Hence  that  train  of 
austere  and  superstitious  vows  and  rites,  that  yet,  in  many 
places,  cast  a  veil  over  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Hence  the  celibacy  ot  the  priestiy 
order,  the  Hgour  of  unprofitable  penances  and  mortifica- 
tions, the  innumerable  swarms  of  monks  that  refused  their 

fSee  Mailiet,  De$crip^en  dt  P  EgypU,  torn.  ii.  p.  57,  edit,  in  4to.  de  Paris. 
Herodot  Bistor.  lib.  ii.  p.  104^  edit  Grono?.    Epiphanius,  Expoait^fidei,  §  11,  torn, 
ii.  opp.  p.  1092.    TertuUian,  De  athwiMnu  cobHUA.  cap.  xiii.  p.  584,  edit  f  riorii. 
Atbanaaius,  in  into  JhUonUf  torn.  ii.  upp.  p.  453. 
i  Jo.  Chardin  Voyages  en  Perse^  torn.  iv.  p.  197,  edit  Amsterd.  1735,  4to. 
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talents  and  labours  to  society,  and  this  in  the  senseless 

Sursuit  of  a  visionary  sort  of  perfection.  Hence  also  that 
istinction  between  the  theoretical  and  mystical  life,  and 
many  other  fancies  of  a  like  nature,  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

XV.  It  is  fi^eneraliy  true,  that  delusions  travel  in  a  train. 
The  riieoi  and  that  one  mistake  produces  many.   The  Chris- 

SSJii'ohri..  tians,  who  adopted  the  austere  system,  which  has 
***"•  been  already  mentioned,  had  certainly  made  a 
very  false  step,  and  done  much  injury  to  their  excellent  and 
most  reasonable  religion.  But  they  did  not  stop  here ; 
another  erroneous  practice  was  adopted  by  them,  which, 
though  it  was  not  so  universal  as  the  other,  was  yet  ex- 
tremely pernicious,  and  proved  a  source  of  numberless  evils 
to  the  Cnristian  church.  The  platonists  and  pythagoreans 
held  it  as  a  maxim,  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even 
praiseworthy,  to  deceive^  and  even  to  use  the  expedient  of 
a  /f>,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  piety. 
The  Jews,  who  lived  in  Egypt,  had  learned  and  received 
this  maxim  from  them  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  ap* 
pears  incontestably  from  a  multitude  of  ancient  records ; 
and  the  Christians  were  infected  from  botli  these  sources 
with  the  same  pernicious  error,  as  appears  from  the  number 
of  books  attributed  falsely  to  great  and  venerable  names^ 
from  the  iSibylline  verses,  and  several  suppositious  produc 
tions,  which  were  spread  abroad  in  this  and  the  following 
century.  It  does  n)t,  indeed,  seem  probable,  that  aU' 
these  piaiis  frauds  were  chargeable  upon  the  professors 
of  real  Christianity,  upon  those  who  entertained  just  and 
rational  sentiments  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  fictitious  writings,  undoubtedly,  flowed  from 
the  fertile  invention  of  the  gnostic  sects,  though  it  cannot 
be  affirmed  that  even  true  Christians  were  entirely  inno* 
cent  and  irreproachable  in  this  matter. 

XVI.  As  the  boundaries  of  the  church  were  enlarged, 
ortbeiwesof  the  number  of  vicious  and  irregular  persons,  who 
chrituuis.  entered  into  it  were  proportionably  mcreased,  as 
appears  from  the  many  complaints  and  censures  that  we 
find  in  the  writers  of  this  century.  Several  methods  were 
made  use  of  to  stem  the  torrent  of  iniquity.  Excommu- 
ExeanmaDi.  nicatiofi  was  peculiarly  employed  to  prevent  or 
^"^  punish  the  most  heinous  and  enormous  crimes ; 
and  the  crimes,  esteemed  such,  were  murder ^  idolatry,  and 
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adultery,w\nch  terms,  however,  we  must  here  understand 
in  their  more  full  and  extensive  sense.  In  some  places, 
the  commission  of  any  of  these  sins  cut  off  irrevocaoly  the 
criminal  from  all  hopes  of  restoration  to  the  privileges  of 
church  communion ;  in  others,  after  a  long,  laoorious,  and 
painful  course  of  probation  and  discipline,  they  were  re- 
admitted into  the  bosom  of  the  churcn.*" 

xvii.  It  is  here  to  be  attentively  observed,  that  the  form 
used  in  the  exclusion  of  heinous  offenders  from  Pwiiemw 
the  society  of  Christians  was,  at  first,  extremely  t^^^The 
simple.  A  small  number  of  plain,  yet  judicious  mSeiSi'iin. 
rules,  made  up  the  whole  of  this  solemn  institu-  JJSS!J,% 
tion,  which^  however,  was  imperceptibly  altered,  ilSlten!!^. 
enlarged  by  an  addition  of  a  vast  multitude  **'"**• 
of  rites,  and  new  modelled  according  to  the  discipUne 
used  in  the  heathen  mysteries.*  Those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  singular  reasons  that  obliged  the 
Christians  of  those  ancient  times  to  be  careful  in  restrain- 
ing the  progress  of  vice,  will  readily  grant,  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  rulers  of  the  church  to  perfect  their 
discipline,  and  to  render  the  restraints  upon  iniquity  more 
severe.  They  will  justify  the  rulers  of  the  primitive 
church  in  their  refusing  to  restore  excommunicated 
members  to  their  forfeited  privileges,  before  they  had 
given  incontestable  marks  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repen- 
tance. Yet  still  it  remains  to  be  examined,  whether  it 
was  expedient  to  borrow  from  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
the  rules  of  this  salutary  discipline,  and  thus  to  sanctify, 
in  some  measure,  a  part  of  the  heathen  superstition. 
But,  however  delicate  such  a  question  may  be,  when 
determined  with  a  view  to  all  the  indirect  or  iinmediate 
consequences  of  the  matter  in  debate,  the  equitable  and 
candid  judge  will  consider  principally  the  good  intention 
of  those  ^om  whom  these  ceremonies  and  institutions 
proceed,  and  will  overlook  the  rest  from  a  charitable 
condescension  and  indulgence  to  human  weakness. 

k  By  this  distinction,  we  may  easily  reconcile  the  different  opinions  of  the  learned  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  excommunication.  See  Morinus,  De  dUdplina  PaenterU.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  xix.  p.  670.  Sirmond,  Historia  Pcenitentim  pubUea,'cSip,  1.  p.  323,  tom.  It.  opp. 
As  also  Joseph.  Augustin.  Orsi,  Dissert,  de  crimbrnm  eapUdian  per  tria  priora  saaia 
absohOume,  published  at  Milan,  1730,  4to. 

I  See  Fabricius's  BUtliogr(q>h.  .^ntiquar.  p.  397,  and  Morinns,  De  PanilenHa,  lib.  i.  cap, 
XT.  xri.  &c. 

VOL,  I,  21 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THB  C£R£]MOM£S  U8BD  IN  THB  CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY- 

I.  There  is  no  institution  so  pure  and  excellent  which 
ceremonies  the  coiTuption  and  folly  of  man  will  not  in  time 

muiiipiied.  ^j^p  foj.  tjj^  worse,  and  load  with  additions  foreign 
to  its  nature  and  original  design.  Such,  in  a  particular 
manner,  was  the  fate  of  Christianity.  In  this  century, 
many  unnecessary  rites  and  ceremonies  were  added  to 
the  Christian  worship,  the  introduction  of  which  was  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  wise  and  good  men."  These  changes, 
while  they  destroyed  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  gospel, 
were  naturally  pleasing  to  the  gross  multitude,  who  are 
more  deUghted  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  external 
institutions,  than  with  the  native  charms  of  rational  tmd 
solid  piety,  and  who  generally  give  littie  attention  to  any 
objects  but  those  which  strike  their  outward  senses.*"  But 
other  reasons  may  be  added  to  this,  which,  though  they 
suppose  no  bad  mtentions,  yet  manifest  a  considerable 
degree  of  precipitation  and  imprudence. 

II.  And  here  we  may  observe  in  the  first  place,  that 
First  resioni  thcre  Is  a  hi^h  degree  of  probability  in  the  notion 
^^i^i£"of '  of  those,  who  think  that  the  bishops  augmented 
?S!?d«iSto  the  number  of  religious  rites  in  the  Christian  wor- 
b!!^enoni»  ship,  by  way  of  accommodation  to  the  infirmities 
fihofcii.  g^jj^  prejudices  both  of  Jews  and  heathens,  in  order 
to  facilitate  tnus  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Both 
Jews  and  heathens  were  accustomed  to  a  vast  variety  of 
pompous  and  magnificent  ceremonies  in  their  religious 
service.  •  And  as  they  considered  these  rites  as  an  essential 
part  of  religion,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  behold 
with  indifference,  and  even  with  contempt,  the  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  worship,  which  was  destitute  of  those  idle  cere- 
monies thatrenderea  theirjservice  so  specious  and  striking. 
To  remove  then,  in  some  measure,  this  prejudice  against 

m  TertulUao,  Lib,  de  CreatUmey  p.  792,  opp. 

in*  n  It  is  not  improper  to  remark  here,  that  this  attachment  of  the  vulgar  t»  the  pomp 
of  ceremonies,  is  a  circumstance  that  has  always  been  faTOurable  to  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  Bomish  clergy,  since  the  pomp  of  religion  naturally  casts  a  part  of  its  glory  and 
magnificence  upon  its  ministers,  and  thereby  gives  them,  imperceptibly,  a  vast  ascendant 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  late  lord  Bolingbroke,  being  present  at  the  elevation 
of  the  host  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris,  expressed  to  a  nobleman,  who  stood  near  him,  his 
surprise  that  the  king  of  France  should  commit  the  performance  of  such  an  august  and 
striking  ceremony  to  any  sul^ect  How  ftir  ambition  may,  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
ages,  have  contributed  to  the  accumulation  of  gaudy  ceremonies,  is  a  question  not  easily 
to  be  determined.  (^  r^r^f-i]r> 
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Christianity,  the  bishops  thought  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  thus  to  render  the 
public  worship  more  striking  to  the  outward  senses."" 

III.  This  audition  of  external  rites  was  also  designed  to 
remove  the  opprobrious  calumnies,  which  the  second  r«ion 
Jewish  and  pagan  priests  cast  upon  the  Christians,  i^„?cL%'?; 
on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  their  worship,  es-  "^p^^^****- 
teeming  them  little  better  than  atheists,  because  they  bad 
no  temples^  altars^  victims^  priests,  nor  any  thing  of  that 
external  pomp  in  which  the  rulgar  are  so  prone  to  place 
the  essence  ot  religion.  The  rulers  of  the  church  adopted, 
therefore,  certain  external  ceremonies,  that  thus  they  might 
captivate  the  senses  of  the  vulgar,  and  be  able  to  refute  the 
reproaches  of  their  adversaries.  (J3^This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  a  very  awkward,  and,  indeed,  a  very  pernicious 
stratagem ;  it  was  obscuring  the  native  lustre  of  the  gospel, 
in  order  to  extend  its  influence,  and  making  it  lose,  m  point 
of  real  excellence,  what  itgained  in  point  of  popular  esteem. 
Some  accommodations  to  the  infirmities  of  mankind,  some 
prudent  instances  of  condescension  to  their  invincible  pre- 
judices, are  necessary  in  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  in  civil 
institutions ;  but  they  must  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  to 
inspire  ideas,  or  encourage  prejudices  incompatible  with 
just  sentiments  of  the  great  object  of  religious  worship, 
and  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  God  has  imparted  hy 
reason  and  revelation  to  the  human  race.  How  far  this 
rule  has  been  disregarded  and  violated,  will  appear  too 
plainly  in  the  progress  of  this  history. 

IV.  A  third  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  the  Christian  church,  may  be  deduced  7,^.^^^^" 
from  the  abuse  of  certain  titles  that  distinguished  u£ab^^' 
the  sacerdotal  orders  among  the  Jews.  Everyone 

o  A  remarkable  passage  in  the  life  of  Gregory,  surnameJ  Thaumaturgus,  i.  e.  the 
wonder  worker,  wiH  illustrate  this  point  in  the  clearest  manner.  The  passage  is  as 
follows  :  "  Cum  animadvertisset  Gregorius,  quod  ob  corporeas  delectationcs  ct  volup- 
tates  simplex  et  imperitum  vulgus  in  simulacronun  cultus  errore  permaneret — ^permisit 
eis,  ut  in  memoriam  et  recor(kitionem  sanctorum  martynim  sese  oblectarent,  et  in 
letitiam  effunderentur,  quod  successu  temporis  aliquando  futurum  esset,  ut  sua  spontc 
ad  honestiorem  et  accnratiorem  Tits  rationem  transirent.**  i.  e.  "  When  Gregory  per- 
ceiTed  that  the  ignorant  multitude  persisted  in.their  idolatry,  on  account  of  the  pleasures 
and  sensual  gratifications  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  pagan  festivals,  he  granted  them 
ft  permission  to  indulge  themselTcs  in  the  like  pleasures,  in  celebrating  the  memory  of 
the  holy  martyrs,  hopii^,  that,  in  p^ese  of  time,  they  would  return,  of  their  own 
accord,  to  a  more  virtuous  and  regular  cowse  of  life.**  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  but 
that,  by  this  permission,  Gregory  allowed  the  Christians  to  dance,  sport,  and  feast,  at 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  upon  their  respectire  festirals,  and  to  do  erery  thing  which  the 
pagans  were  accustomed  to  do  in  their  temples,  during  the  feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of 
<heirgodB. 
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knows/ that  many  terms  used  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
express  the  different  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
worship,  are  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  law,  or  have  a 
eertain  analogy  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted  by 
Moses.  The  Christian  doctors  did  not  only  imitate  this 
analogical  manner  of  speaking,  but  they  even  extended  it 
further  than  the  apostles  had  done.  And,  though  in  this 
there  was  nothing  worthy  of  reproach,  yet  the  consequences 
of  this  method  of  spealung  became,  through  abuse,  detri- 
mental to  the  purity  of  the  gospel.  For,  in  process  of  time, 
many  asserted,  whether  through  ignorance  or  artifice,  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  tbat  these  forms  of  speech  were  not 
figurative^  but  highly  proper,  and  exactly  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  things  mey  were  designed  to  express.  The 
bishops,  by  an  innocent  allusion  to  the  Jewish  manner  of 
speaking,  had  been  called  chief  priests ;  the  elders,  or 
presbyters,  had  received  the  title  ot  priests,  and  the  deacons 
that  of  levites.  But,  in  a  little  time,  these  titles  were  abused 
by  an  aspiring  clergy,  who  thought  proper  to  claim  the 
same  rank  and  station,  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  that 
were  conferred  with  those  titles  upon  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Hence  the  rise  of 
tithes,  first  fruits,  splendid  garments,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances of  external  grandeur,  by  which  ecclesiastics 
were  eminently  distinguished.  In  like  manner  the  com- 
parison of  the  Christian  oblations  with  the  Jewish  victims 
and  sacrifices  produced  a  multitude  of  unnecessary  rites, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  that  erroneous  notion 
of  the  eucharist,  which  represents  it  as  a  real  sacrifice,  and 
not  merely  as  a  commemoration  of  that  ^reat  offering  that 
was  once  made  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  mortal. 
:  V.  The  profound  respect  that  was  paid  to  \he  Greek  and 
Fourthrefisoa,  Romau  mystcries,  and  the  extraordinary  sanctit} 
U*ibe'h«!2en  that  was  attributed  to  them,  was  a  further  cir^ 
mysieric*.  cumstauce  that  induced  the  Christians  to  give 
their  religion  a  mystic  air,  in  order  to  put  it  upon  an  equal 
foot,  in  point  of  dignity,  with  that  of  the  pagans.  1?  or 
this  purpose  they  gave  the  name  of  mysteries  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  gospel,  and  decorated  particularly  the  holy 
sacrament  with  that  solemn  title.  They  used  in  that 
sacred  institution,  as  also  in  that  of  baptism,  several  of  the 
terms  employed  in  the  heathen  mysteries  ;  and  proceeded 
so  far,  at  length,  as  even  to  adopt  some  of  the  rites  and 
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ceremonies  of  which  these  renowned  mysteries  consisted.^ 
This  imitation  began  in  the  eastern  provinces  ;  but  after 
the  time  of  Adrian,  who  first  introduced  the  mysteries 
among  the  Latins,''  it  was  followed  by  the  Christians,  who 
dwelt  in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  A  great  part, 
therefore,  of  the  service  of  the  church,  in  this  century,  had 
a  certain  air  of  the  heathen  mysteries,  and  resembled  them 
considerably  in  many  particulars. 

VI.  It  may  be  ypt  further  observed,  that  the  custom  of 
teaching  their  religious  doctrines  by  images^  ac- 
tions, signs,  and  other  sensible  representations,  the^ymbX' 
which  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians,  and  in-  i^^Tn^in 
deed,  in  almost  all  the  eastern  nations,  was  another  ^.^"t?fn 
causeof  the  increase  of  external  rites  in  the  church.  "*'"*"*** 
As  there  were  many  persons  of  narrow  capacities,  whose 
comprehension  scarcely  extended  beyond  sensible  ob- 
jects, the  Christian  doctors  thought  it  advisable  to  instruct 
such  in  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel,  by  placing  these 
truths,  as  it  were,  before  their  eyes,  under  sensible  images. 
Thus  they  administered  milk  and  honey,  which  was  the 
ordinary  food  of  infants,  to  such  as  were  newly  received 
into  the  church,  showing  them,  bv  this  sign,  that  by  their 
baptism  they  were  born  again,  and  were  bound  to  manifest 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  infants  in  their  lives  and 
conversations.     Certain  military  rites  were  borrowed  to 
express  the  new  and  solemn  engagements,  by  which 
Christians  attached  themselves  to  Christ  as  theur  leader 
and  their  chief;  and  the  ancient  ceremony  of  manumission 
was  used  to  signify  the  liberty  of  which  they  were  made 
partakers,  ip  consequence  of  their  redemption  from  the 
guilt  and  dominion  of  sin,  and  their  deliverance  from  the 
empire  of  the  prince  of  darkness.' 

VII.  If  it  be  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Chris- 
tians who  composed  the  church,  were  Jews  and  s,,,^  „„^„^ 
heathens,  accustomed,  from  theh-  birth,  to  various  S'JiSVew* 
insignificant  ceremonies  and  superstitious  rites ;  **"**  ^'''^^^'' 
and  if  it  be  also  considered,  that  such  a  long  course  of 
custom  and  education  forms  prejudices  that  are  extremely 
obstinate  and  difficult  to  be  conquered,  it  will  then  appear, 

p  See,  for  many  examples  of  this,  Isaac  Casaubon,  Exercitat,  xvi.  in  AnnaUs  Bitroniiy 
p.  478-9,  ^c.  edit.   Genev.    1654.     Tollius,  Inngn.  itineris  Italici  J^ot.  p.  151,  163. — 
Spanheim*s  notes  to  his  French  translation  of  Julian's  Cmsar's,  p.  133,  134.     Clarkson 
m  Liturgies,  p.  36,  42,  43. 
q  Spartian,  Hadrian,  c.  xiii.  p.  15,  edit,  of  Obrecht.  ^^  , 
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that  nothing  less  than  a  continued  miracle  could  have 
totally  prevented  the  entrance  of  all  superstitious  mixtures 
into  the  Christian  worship.  A  single  example  will  tend 
to  the  iUustration  of  this  matter*  Before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  all  the  eastern  nations  performed  diviqe  worship 
with  their  faces  turned  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  where 
the  sun  displays  his  rising  beams.  This  custom  was 
founded  upon  a  general  opinion,  that  God,  whose  essence 
they  looked  upon  to  be  light,  and  whom  they  considered 
as  circumscribed  within  certain  limits,  dwelt  in  that  part 
of  the  firmament,  from  whence  he  sends  forth  the  sun,  the 
bright  image  of  his  benignity  and  glory.  They,  who  em- 
braced the  Christian  reunion,  rejected,  indeed,  this  gross 
error,  but  they  retained  tne  ancient  and  universal  custom 
of  worshipping  toward  the  east,  which  sprung  from  it. 
Nor  is  that  custom  abolished  in  our  times,  but  stSl  prevails 
in  a  great  number  of  Christian  churches.  From  this 
same  source  arose  various  rites  among  the  Jews,  which 
many  Christians,  especially  those  who  live  in  the  eastern 
countries,  observe  religiously  at  this  very  day.' 

VIII.  We  shall  take  no  more  than  a  brief  view  of  these 
rites  and  ceremonies,  since  a  particular  considera- 
tlilM^fJ-''  tion  of  them  would  lead  us  into  endless  discus- 
*'"**'  sions,  and  open  a  field  too  vast  to  be  comprehended 
in  such  a  compendious  histoiy  as  we  here  give  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  first  Christians  assembled  for  the  pur- 
poses of  divine  worship,  in  private  houses,  in  caves,  and  in 
vaults,  where  the  dead  were  buried.  Their  meetings  were 
on  the  Jlrst  day  of  the  week;  and  in  some  places,  they  as- 
'  sembled  also  upon  the  seventh,  which  was  celebrated  by 
the  Jews.  Many  also  observed  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
on  wliich  Christ  was  betrayed;  and  the  sixth,  which  was 
the  day  of  his  crucifixion.  The  hour  of  the  day  appointed 
for  holding  these  religious  assemblies,  varied  according  to 
the  difierent  times  and  circumstances  of  the  church ;  but 
it  was  generally  in  the  evening  after  sunset,  or  in  the 
morning  before  the  dawn.  During  these  sacred  meetings, 
prayers  were  repeated,*  the  holy  Scriptures  were  publicly 
read,  short  discourses,  upon  the  duties  of  Christians,  were 

s  See  Spencer,  De  legibua  rituaiUms  Hehr<Borwn,    ProUgom.  p.  9,  edit.  Cambridge. 

t  There  is  an  excellent  account  given  of  these  prayers,  and  of  the  Christian  worship 
in  general,  in  Tertullian's  ,Spology,  eh.  zxxix.  which  is  one  of  the  tnost  noble  productions 
of  ancient  times. 
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addressed  to  the  people,  hymns  were  sung,  and  a  portion 
of  die  oblatiMs^  presented  by  the  faithful,  was  employed 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  the  feasts  of 
charity. 

IX.  The  Christians  of  this  century  celebrated  anniversary 
festivals  in  commemoration  of  the  death  and  re- 
surrection of  Christ;  and  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  boSS'Si" 
Ghost  upon  the  apostles.  The  day  which  was  eiSS^S^tbe 
observed  as  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  death,  ^'****'^- 
was  called  the  paschal  day,  or  passover,  because  it  was 
looked  upon  to  be  the  same  witn  that  on  which  the  Jews 
celebrated  the  feast  of  that  name.  In  the  manner,  however, 
of  observing  this  solemn  day,  the  Christians  of  the  Lesser 
Asia  differed  much  from  the  rest,  and  in  a  more  especial 
manner  from  those  of  Rome.  They  both,  indeed,  tasted 
during  the  great  weeky  so  that  was  called  in  which  Christ 
died,  and  afterward  celebrated,  Kke  the  Jews,  a  sacred  feast, 
at  which  they  distributed  a  paschal  lamb  in  memory  of  our 
Saviour's  last  supper.  But  the  Asiatic  Christians  kept  this 
feast  on  the  fourteenth  dav  of  the  first  Jewish  month,  at 
the  time  that  the  Jews  celebrated  their  passover,  and  three 
days  after  commemorated  the  resurrection  of  the  trium- 
phant Redeemer.  They  affirmed,  that  they  had  derived 
this  custom  from  the  apostles  John  and  Philip ;  and  pleaded 
moreover,  in  its  behalf,  the  example  of  Christ  himself,  who 
held  \a&  paschal  feast  on  the  same  day  that  the  Jews  cele- 
brated meix  passover.  The  western  churches  observed  a 
different  method.  They  celebrated  their  paschal  feast  on 
the  night  that  preceded  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resuf- 
rection,  and  thus  connected  the  commemoration  of  the 
Saviour's  crucifixion,  with  that  of  his  victory  over  death 
and  the  grave.  Nor  did  they  differ  thus  from  the  Asiatics, 
without  aUeging  also  apostolic  authority  for  what  they  did ; 
for  they  pleaded  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  a  justi- 
fication of  their  conduct  in  this  matter.  ^ 

X.  The  Asiatic  rule  for  keeping  the  paschal  feast^  was 
attended  with  two  great  inconveniences,  to  which     rh«o««- 
the  Christians  at  i^exandria  and  Rome,  and  the  ^ofd^. 
whole  western  churches,  refused  to  submit.    For,  «~^ 

in  the  first  place,  as  the  Asiatics  celebrated  their  festival 
the  same  day  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  ate  the  paschal 
Iamb  with  nis  disciples,  this  occasioned  an  inevitable 
interruption  in  the  fast  of  the  great  week^  which  the  other 
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churches  looked  upon  as  almost  criimnal,  at  least  as  highly 
indecent  Nor  was  this  the  only  inconveniency  arising 
from  this  rule;  for  as  they  celebrated  the  memory  of 
Christ's  resurrection  precisely  the  third  day  after  their 
paschal  supper,  it  happened,  for  the  most  part,  that  this 
great  festival,  which  afterward  was  called,  by  the  Latins, 
pascha,  and  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Easter ^  was 
held  on  other  days  of  the  week  than  the  first.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  extremely  displeasing  to  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Christians,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  celebrate 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  on  any  day  but  Sunday^  as 
that  was  the  day  on  which  this  glorious  event  happened. 
Hence  arose  snarp  and  vehement  contentions  between 
the  Asiatic  and  western  Christians.  About  the  middle 
of  this  century,  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
venerable  Polycarp  came  to  Rome  to  confer  with  Anicet, 
bishop  of  that  see,  upon  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  ter- 
minate the  warm  disputes  it  had  occasioned.  But  this 
conference,  though  conducted  with  ^reat  decency  and 
moderation,  was  without  effect.  Polycarp  and  Anicet 
were  only  agreed  in  this,  that  the  bonds  oi  charity  were 
not  to  be  broken  on  account  of  this  controversy ;  but  they 
continued  at  the  same  time,  each  in  their  former  sentiments, 
nor  could  the  Asiatics  be  engaged  by  any  arguments  to 
alter  the  rule  which  they  pretended  to  have  received  by 
tradition  from  St.  John." 

XI.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  Victor, 
The  ««T.a  bishop  of  Rome,  took  it  into  his  head  to  force  the 
grtDcViiy  Asiatic  Christians,  by  the  pretended  authority  of 
Aj^^  his  laws  and  decrees,  to  follow  Uie  ride  which  was 
observed  by  the  western  churches  in  this  matter. 
Accordingly,  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  some  foreign 
bishops,  fie  wrote  an  imperious  letter  to  the  Asiatic  pre- 
lates, commanding  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
western  Christians  with  respect  to  the  time  of  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Easter.  The  Asiatics  answered  this  lordly 
summons  by  the  pen  of  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
who  declared,  in  their  name,  and  that  with  great  spirit  and 
resolution,  that  they  would  by  no  means  depart,  in  this 
matter,  from  the  custom  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
ancestors.  Upon  this,  the  thunder  of  excommunication 
began  to  roar.  Victor,  exasperated  by  this  resolute  answer 

n  KitSiBbiUs,  UUU  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  sir.  p.  127,  and  lib.  r.  cap.  xxir.  p.  193. 
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of  the  Asiatic  bishops,  broke  communion  with  them,  pro* 
nounced  them  miworthy  of  the  name  of  his  brethren,  and 
excluded  Ihem  from  all  fellowship  with  the  church  of  Rome* 
Tlds  excommunication,  indeed^  extended  no  further ;  nor 
could  it  cut  off  the  Asiatic  bishops  from  communion  with 
the  other  churches,  whose  bishops  were  far  from  approving 
the  conduct  of  Victor.''  The  progress  of  this  violent 
dissension  was  stopped  by  the  wise  and  moderate  remon- 
strances, which  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  addressed  to  the 
Roman  prelate  upon  this  occasion,  in  which  he  showed 
him  the  imprudence  and  injustice  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
and  also  by  the  long  letter  which  the  Asiatic  Christians 
wrote  in  their  own  justification.  In  consequence  therefore 
of  this  cessationof  arms,  the  combatants  retained  each  their 
own  customs,  until  the  fourth  century,  when  the  council  of 
Nice  abolished  that  of  the  Asiatics,  and  rendered  the  time 
of  the  celebration  of  Easter  the  same  through  all  the 
Christian  churches/ 

XII.  In  these  times,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
was  celebrated,  for  the  most  part,  on  Sundays,  ^^  ^^^ 
and  the  ceremonies  observed  upon  that  occasion  j^^,^  *• ' 
were  such  as  follow :  a  part  of  the  bread  and  *""*'' 
wine,  which  was  presentea  among  the  other  oblations  of  the 
faithfrd,  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  consecrated  by 
the  prayers  of  the  bishop.  The  wine  was  mixed  with 
water,  and  the  bread  was  divided  into  several  portions. 
A  part  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  was  carried  to 
the  sick  or  absent  members  of  the  church,  as  a  testimony 
of  fraternal  love,  sent  to  them  by  the  whole  society/  It 
appears  by  many  and  undoubted  testimonies,  that  this 
holy  rite  was  looked  upon  as  essential  to  salvation;  and 
when  this  is  duly  considered,  we  shall  be  less  disposed  to 
censure,  as  erroneous,  the  opiniop  of  those  who  have 
affirmed  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered  to  infants 

w  This  whole  aflhir  l\jmish«s  a  striking  argument,  among  flie  muttitade  that  may  be 
drawn  from  £ccl^«iafttical  Uistocy,  against  the  supremacy  and  uoivenal  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome. 

O"  z  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  a  note  here,  refers  us  for  an  ampler  account  of  this  contro- 
ywBj  to  his  ComnuntaT.  de  rebus  Ckristitmontm  aiUe  ConstmUinum,  M.  p.  435.  He  had 
said  in  that  work,  that  Faydit  had  perceiTed  the  error  of  the  common  opinion,  concerq- 
ing  the  disputes  that  arose  in  the  church  about  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  But  here 
he  retracts  this  encomium,  and,  after  a  second  reading  of  Faydit's  book,  finds  himself 
obliged  to  declare,  that  that  writer  has  entirely  missed  the  true  state  of  the  question* 
See  the  account  of  this  controversy,  that  is  given  by  the  learned  Heuman,  in  one  of  tt^e 
treatises  of  his  SyOoge,  or  collection  of  small  pieces. 

yHenricus  Rixnerus,  De  riUbiu  veUnan  CAm/tanomm,  circa  EucharUHam,  p. 
155,  &c. 
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during  tliis  century/  The  feasts  of  charily  j  that  followed 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  have  been  mentioned 
already. 

XIII.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  pub^ 
Ba  usni     ^^^^  twicc  cvcry  year,  at  the  festivals  of  Easter  and 

"**  *"*'  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide,*  either  bv  the  bishop^  cmt 
the  presbytersy  in  consequence  of  his  authorization  and 
appointment.  The  persons  that  were  to  be  baptized,  after 
they  had  repeated  the  creeds  confessed  and  renounced  their 
sins,  and  particularly  the  devily  and  his  pompous  allure- 
ments, were  immersed  under  water,  and  received  into 
Christ's  kingdom  by  a  solemn  invocation  of  Father^  Sony 
and  Holy  Gnosty  according  to  the  express  command  of  our 
Blessed  Lord.  After  baptism,  they  received  the  sign  of  the 
orosSy  were  anointed,  ?Jidhy prayers  and  impositianof  hands, 
were  solemnly  commended  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  dedica- 
ted to  his  service;  in  consequence  of  which  they  received 
milk  and  honey,  which  concluded  the  ceremony.**  The  rea- 
sons of  this  particular  ritual  coincide  with  what  we  have  said 
in  general  concerning  the  origin  andcauses  of  the  multiplied 
ceremonies  that  crept  from  time  to  time  into  the  church. 

Adult  persons  were  prepared  for  baptism  by  abstinence, 
prayer,  and  other  pious  exercises.  It  was  to  answer  for 
them  that  sponsors  or  godfathers  were  first  instituted, 
though  they  were  afterward  admitted  also  in  the  baptism 
of  infants.'' 


CHAPTER  V. 

CaifC£A9iriG  TH£  U£KfiSIES  AND  DIVISIONS  THAT  TROUBLED  TH£  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  Among  the  many  sects  which  divided  the  Christian 

Dbsensioo.  church  during.  tUs  century,  it  is  natural  to  men- 

^do»'2!db/  tion,  in  the  first  place,  that  which  an  attachment 

"*^**^*      to  the  Mosaic  law  separated  from  the  rest  of  their 

z  See  Je.  Frid.  Mayer,  Diss,  de  Eucharistia  Infantum ;  as  also  Zomiiu  Histor.  Eu- 
charist, Infantum,  published  at  Berlin,  1736. 

a  See  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism  and  Vicecome's  De  ritibus  Btg^Hsm, 

b  See  TertuIIian  on  Baptism. 

c  See  (Serh.  a  Mastricht,  De  suseeptoribua  infmHum  exhaptismo;  though  he  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  in  this  matter,  and  thinks  that  sponsors  were  not  used  in  the  baptism  of 
adult  persons.  See  also  Wall's  History  of  Infaet  Baptism,  O*  See  moreover,  apon  this 
subject,  Issaaci  Jundt,  j2rg.  de  Suseeptorvan  BeqtHsmalium  or^ru  CommentaUo,  published 
at  Strasbuig  in  the  year  1755,  of  which  an  account  may  be  seen  in  the  BiblhftlL  des  Sti- 
'n^setdts  Btanxjirt9,tjom,rhmithp^l3t  r^r^r^r^]r> 
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Christian  brethren.  The  first  rise  of  this  sect  is  placed 
under  the  reign  of  Adrian.  For,  when  this  emperor  had, 
at  length,  razed  Jerusalem,  entirely  destroyed  even  it3  very 
foundations,  and  enacted  laws  of  the  severest  kind  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  people ;  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Christians  who  lived  in  Palestine,  to  pi^ vent  their  being 
confounded  with  the  Jews,  abandoned  entirely  the  Mosaic 
rites,  and  chose  a  bishop,  named  Mark,  a  foreigner  bv 
nation,  and  consequently  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Israel.  This  step  was  highly  shocking  to  those  whose 
attachment  to  tlie  Mosaic  rites  was  violent  and  invincible ; 
and  such  was  the  case  of  many.  These,  therefore,  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  brethren,  and  founded  at  Pera, 
a  country  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts, 
particular  assemblies,  in  which  the  law  of  Moses  mamtained 
its  primitive  dignity,  authority,  and  lustre.** 

II.  This  body  of  judaizing  Christians,  which  set  Christ 
and  Moses  upon  an  equal  foot,  in  point  of  autho-  origmofu.*' 
rity,  was  afterward  divided  into  two  sects,  ex-  nM^S^Z. 
tremely  different  both  in  their  rites  and  in  their  *'^' 
opinions,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Nazarene;^ 
and  Ebionites.  The  former  are  not  placed  by  the  ancient 
Christians  in  the  heretical  register  ;*  but  the  latter  were 
considered  as  a  sect,  whose  tenets  were  destructive  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  These 
sects  made  use  of  a  gospel  or  history  of  Christ,  different 
from  that  which  is  received  among  us,  and  concerning 
which  there  have  been  many  disputes  among  the  learned. ^ 
The  term  Nazarenes  was  not  originally  the  name  of  a  sect, 
but  that  which  distinguished  the  disciples  of  Jesus  in 
general.  And  as  those,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Chris- 
tians, received  the  name  of  Nazarenes  among  the  Jews, 
this  latter  name  was  not  considered  as  a  mark  of  ignominy 
or  contempt.  Those,  indeed,  who,  after  their  separation 
from  their  brethren,  retained  the  title  of  Nazarenes,  differed 

d  Vid.  Sulpitiits  Scverus,  HisL  Saertc,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxi.  p.  245. 

e  Kpiphanias  was  the  first  writer  wbo  placed  the  Nazarenea  ia  the  list  of  herefii^i 
He  wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  but  is  rery  far  from  being  remarkable,  cither  for  his 
iteelity  or  judgment. 

O"  f  This  gospel,  which  was  called  indiscriminately  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  ot 
Hebrews,  is  certainly  the  same  with  the  gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  gospel  of  the  zii 
apostles,  and  is  very  probably  that  whicii  St.  Paul  refers  to,  Galatians,  cb.  i.  Ter.  6.  Dr» 
Mosheim  refers  his  readers,  for  an  account  of  this  gospel,  to  Fabricius,  in  bis  CodiX 
.^ffocryph.  AVv.  Ttsl.  torn.  i.  p.  355,  and  to  a  work  of  his  own,  entitled,  Vmdiem  emUra 
Tolandi  ^axarenum^  p.  112,  The  reader  will,  however,  find  a  still  more  accurate  and 
satisfactory  account  of  this  gospel,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  learned  aod  judtcicms  Mn 
Jon  <?s>  1m*oiiiparabfe  Jifthod  of  itettimg  the  Ctmmieai  ^tUhoriUf  of  the  JV>i«  Teattunent. 
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much  from  the  true  disciples  of  Chriist,  to  whom  that  name 
had  been  originally  given;  *^  they  held,  that  Christ  was 
bom  of  a  virgin,  ana  was  also  in  a  certain  manner  united 
to  the  divine  nature ;  they  refused  to  abandon  the  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  but  were  far  from 
attemptmg  to  impose  the  observance  of  these  ceremonies 
upon  the  Gentile  Christians ;  they  rejected  also  all  those 
additions  ^at  were  made  to  the  Mosaic  institutions  by  the 
pharisees  and  the  doctors  of  the  law  i^^  and  from  hence 
we  mav  easily  see  the  reason  why  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Christians  treated  the  Nazarenes  withamore  than  ordinary 
degree  of  gentleness  and  forbearance. 

III.  It  is  a  doubtfid  matter  from  whence  the  Ebionites 
^j^j  derived  their  name,  whether  from  that  of  some  of 
£ir«i^  their  principal  doctors,  or  from  their  poverty .'' 
***  "  One  thing,  nowever,  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
their  sentiments  and  doctriues  were  much  more  pernicious 
than  those  of  the  Nazarenes,'  For  though  they  believed 
the  celestial  mission  of  Christ,  and  his  participation  of  a 
divine  nature,  yet  they  regarded  him  as  a  man  Dorn  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
They,  moreover,  asserted,  that  the  ceremonial  law,  insti- 
tuted by  Moses,  was  not  only  obligatory  upon  the  Jews, 
but  also  upon  all  others ;  and  that  the  observance  af  it  was 
essential  to  salvation.  And  as  St.  Paul  had  very  different 
sentiments  from  them,  concerning  the  obligation  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  had  opposed  the  observance  of  it  in 
the  warmest  manner,  so  of  consequence  they  held  this 
apostle  in  abhorrence,  and  treated  his  writings  with  the 
utmost  disrespect.  Nor  were  they  only  attached  to  the 
rites  instituted  by  Moses ;  they  went  still  further,  and  re- 
ceived,  with  an  equal  degree  of  veneration,  the  supersti- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  and  the  ceremonies  and  traditions 
which  the  Pharisees  presumptuously  added  to  the  law.^ 

g  Sea  Mich,  le  Quicn,  Adnot  ad  Damascenum,  torn.  i.  p.  82,  83 ;  as  also  a  disseitatioii 
of  the  same  author,  De  ^azaarmia  et  eorumfide,  which  is  the  seventh  of  those  that  he  has 
subjoined  to  his  edition  of  the  worlcs  of  Damascenus, 

h  See  Fabric,  ad  PkHosir,  de  Haresibus,  p.  81 ;  as  also  Ittigius,  De  HaaresibuSj  ani 
^poaUtUcL 

fCT  i  The  learned  Mr.  Jones  looked  upon  these  two  sects  as  differing  very  little  firom 
one  another.  He  attributes  to  them  both  much  the  same  doctrines,  and  alleges  that 
the  Ebionites  had  only  made  some  small  additions  to  the  old  Nazarene  system.  See 
the  Mv>  mdfiM  method  of  seliHng  the  Canonical  Jiuthority  of  the  «Vh0  Testament,  vol.  i. 
p.  385. 

k  Irenseos,  lib.  i.  Contra  Hcsres,  cap.  zxvi.  p.  105,  edit  Massueti.  Epiphanius  gives  a 
large  account  of  the  Ebionite««,  Httres,  xxx.    But  he  deserves  little  credit,  since  he 
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IV.  These  obscure  and  unfrequented  heretical  assem- 
blies were  very  little  detrimental  to  the, Christian  8«cttti«it.- 
cause,  which  suffered  much  more  from  diose  sects,  ^m^m! 
whose  leaders  explained  the  doctrines  &[  Christi-  '^i^^- 
aoily  in  a  linanner  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  the  orien- 
tal philosophy  concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  The  oriental 
doctors,  who,  before  this  century  had  lived  in  the  greatest 
obscurity,  came  forth  from  their  retreat  under  the  rei^  of 
Adrian,'  exposed  themselves  to  public  view,  and  gathered 
together,  in  various  provinces,  assemblies,  whose  numbers 
were  very  considerable.  The  ancient  records  mention  a 
great  number  of  these  demi-christian  sects,  many  of  which 
are  no  further  known  than  by  their  distinguishing  names, 
which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  circumstance  in  wmch  they 
diffi^  from  each  other.  One  division,  however,  of  these 
oriental  Christians,  may  be  considered  as  real  and  im- 
portant, since  the  two  branches  it  produced  were  vastly 
superior  to  the  rest  in  reputation,  and  made  more  noise  in 
the  world,  than  the  other  multiplied  subdivisions  of  this 
pernicious  sect.  Of  tiiis  famous  division,  one  branch, 
which  arose  in  Asia,  preserved  the  oriental  doctrine  ^^  ^^^^^ 
con<5eming  the  origin  of  the  world,  unmixed  with 

other  sentiments  and  opinions ;  while  the  other,  which 
was  formed  in  Egypt,  made  a  motley  mixture  of  this 
philosophy  with  the  tenets  and  prodigies  adopted  in  the 
religious  system  of  that  superstitious  country.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  former  surpassed  in  simplicity  and  perspicuity 
that  of  the  latter,  which  consisted  of  a  vast  variety  ot  parts* 
so  artfully  combined,  that  the  explication  of  them  became 
a  matter  of  much  difficulty. 

V.  Among  the  doctors  of  the  Asiatic  branch,  the  Ifirst 
place  is  due  to  Elxai,  a  Jew,  who,  during  the  Rinundbis 
reign  of  Trajan,  is  said  to  have  formed  the  sect  of  *""««*'•- 
the  Elcesaites.  Tliis  heretic,  though  a  Jew,  attached  to 
the  worship  of  one  God,  and  full  of  veneration  for  Moses, 
corrupted,  nevertheless,  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  by 
blending  with  it  a  multitude  of  fictions  drawn  from  the 
oriental  philosophy ;  pretending  also,  after  the  example  of 
the  Essenes,  to  give  a  rational  explication  of  the  law  of 

Gonfesses,  §  3,  p.  127,  and  §  4,  p.  141,  that  he  had  confounded  the  Sampssans  and 
EiceBaites  with  the  Ebionitea,  and  also  acknowledges,  that  the  first  Ebionites  were 
strangers  to  the  errors  with  which  he  charges  them. 
I  Clemens  Alex.  Strwwt,  lib.  viii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  898.    Cyprianus,  epist.  }xx^*'. 
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Moses,  he  reduced  it  to  a  mere  allegory.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  proper  to  observe,  that  some  have  doubted,  whether 
the  Elcesaites  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Christian  or 
the  Jewish  sects  ;  and  Epiphanius,  who  was  acquainted 
with  a  certain  production  of  Elxai,  expresses  his  uncer- 
tainty in  this  matter.  Elxai,  indeed,  in  that  book,  men- 
tions Christ  with  the  highest  encomiums,'  without,  how- 
ever, adding  any  circumstance  from  whence  it  might  be 
concluded  with  certainty,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Christ  of  whom  he  spoke." 
Yi.  If  then  Elxai  be  improperly  placed  among  the  leaders 
•tamiDQi  ^^  ^^^  ^^^*  °^^  under  consideration,  we  may  place 
^vE^  at  its  head  Satuminus  of  Antioch,  who  is  one  of 
*"'  '"*  *  the  first  gnostic  chiefs  mentioned  in  history.  He 
held  the  doctrine  of  ttvo  princ^les  from  whence  proceeded 
all  things  ;  the  one  a  wise  and  benevolent  deity  ;  and  the 
other,  matter^  a  principle  essentially  evilj  and  which  he  sup- 
posed under  the  superintendence  of  a  certain  intelligence 
of  a  malignant  nature.  "  The  world  and  its  first  inhabi- 
tants were,  according  to  the  system  of  this  raving  philoso- 
pher, created  by  seven  angels,  which  presided  over  the 
seven  planets.  This  '\9ork  was  carried  on  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  benevolent  deity j  and  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  material  principle.  The  former,  however, 
beheld  it  with  approbation,  and  honoured  it  with  several 
marks  of  his  beneficence.  He  endowed  with  rational 
souls  the  beings  who  inhabited  this  new  system,  to  whom 
their  creators  had  imparted  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
animal  life ;  and  having  divided  the  world  into  seven  parts, 
he  distributed  them  among  the  seven  angelic  architects^ 
one  of  whom  was  the  god  of  the  Jews  ;  and  reserved  to 
himself  the  supreme  empire  over  all.  To  these  creatures, 
whom  the  benevolent  principle  had  endowed  with  reason- 
able souls,  and  with  dispositions  that  led  to  goodness  and 
virtue,  the  evil  beings  to  maintain  his  empire,  added  another 
kind,  whom  he  formed  of  a  wicked  and  malignant  charac- 
ter; and  hence  the  difference  we  see  among  men.  When 
the  creators  of  the  world  fell  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Supreme  Deity,  God  sent  from  heaven  into  our  globe,  a 
Restorer  of  orders  whose  name  was  Christ.  This  divme 
Conqueror  came  clothed  with  a  corporeal  appearance, 

m  Euseb.  Hist.  Eedes.  lib.  v'u  cap.  zxxviii.  p.  234.  Epiphanius  Htcres,  six.  *  3,  p.  «tl. 
The«doretus,  Fo^.  Horn.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii.  p.  22] . 
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but  not  with  a  real  body ;  he  came  to  destrojr  the  empire 
of  the  material  prmciplej  and  to  point  out  to  virtuous  souls 
the  way  by  which  they  must  return  to  God.  This  way  is 
beset  with  difficulties  and  sufferings ;  since  those  souls 
who  propose  returning  to  the  Supreme  Being  after  the 
dissolution  of  this  mortal  body,  must  abstain  from  wine, 
flesh,  wedlock,  and,  in  short,  from  every  thing  that  tends 
to  sensual  gratification,  or  even  bodily  refreshment."  Sa- 
tumiuus  taught  these  extravagant  doctrines  in  Syria,  but 
principally  at  Antioch,  and  drew  after  him  many  disciples 
by  the  pompous  appearance  of  an  extraordinary  virtue.*" 

VII.  Cerdo  the  Syrian,  and  Marcion,  son  to  the  bishop 
of  Pontus,  belong  to  the  Asiatic  sect,  though  they  qerdo.  Mar- 
began  to  establish  their  doctrine  at  Rome,  and  "^"^ 
haying  given  a  turn  somewhat  different  to  the  oriental 
superstition,  may  themselves  be  considered  as  the  heads 
of  a  new  sect  which  bears  their  names.  Amid  the  obscu- 
rity and  doubts  that  render  so  uncertain  the  history  of  these 
two  men,  the  following  fact  is  incontestable,  viz.  that  Cerdo 
had  been  spreading  his  doctrine  at  Rome  before  the  arrival 
of  Marcion  there ;  and  that  the  latter  having,  through  his 
own  misconduct,  forfeited  a  place  to  which  he  aspired  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  attached  himself,  through  resentment, 
to  the  impostor  Cerdo,  and  propagated  his  impious  doc- 
trines with  an  astonishing  success  throughout  the  world. 
"  After  the  example  of  the  oriental  doctors,  they  held  the 
existence  of  two  principles^  the  one  perfectly  ^ood^  and  the 
other  perfectly  evil.  Between  these,  they  imagined  an 
intermediate  Kind  of  d^ty^  neither  perfectly  good  nor 
perfectly  evil,  but  of  a  mixed  naturej  so  Marcion  expresses 
It,  and  so  far  just  and  powerftil,  as  to  administer  rewards 
and  inflict  punishments.  This  middle  deity  is  the  creator 
of  this  inferior  world,  and  the  god  and  legislator  of  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  he  wages  perpetual  war  with  the  evil  prin- 
dple  ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  aspire  to  the  place  of 
the  Supreme  fiein^,and  ambitiously  attempt  subjecting  to 
their  authority  dl  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  The  Jews 
are  the  subjects  of  that  powerftil  genius  who  formed  this 
globe;  the  other  nations,  who  worship  a  variety  of  gods, 
are  under  the  empire  of  the  evil  principle.    Both  these 

n  Irenseus^  lib.  i.  c.  xxiv.    Euseb.  HisU  Eedes,  lib.  ir.  cap.  vii.    Theodorot.  FahUl^ 
Ilcera.  Ub.  i.  cap.  ii.    Epipbao.  H(grt9>  ^iii.    Theodoret.  JPo^ul.  Hdsr,  lib.  i.  cap.  ji. 
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confficting  powers  exercise  oppressions  upon  rational  and 
immortal  souls,  and  keep  them  in  a  tedious  and  miserable 
captivity.  Therefore  the  Supreme  God,  in  order  to  ter- 
minate this  war,  and  to  deliver  from  their  bondage  those 
souls  whose  origin  is  celestial  and  divine,  sent  to  the  Jews 
a  being  most  like  unto  himself,  even  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
clothed  with  a  certain  shadowy  resemblance  of  a  body,  that 
thus  he  might  be  visible  to  mortal  eyes.  The  commission 
of  this  celestial  Messenger  was  to  destroy  the  empire  both 
of  the  evilprmciplej  and  of  the  author  of  this  wcrtdy  and  to 
bring  back  wandering  souls  to  God.  On  this  account,  he 
was  attacked,  with  inexpressible  violence  and  fury  by  the 
prince  of  darkness^  and  by  the  god  of  the  Jews^  but  without 
effect,  since,  having  a  body  onhr  m  appearance,  he  was 
thereby  rendered  incapable  of  suffering.  Those  who 
follow  the  sacred  directions  of  this  celestial  Conductor, 
mortify  the  body  by  fastings  and  austerities,  call  off  their 
minds  from  the  allurements  of  sense,  and,  renouncing  the 
precepts  of  the  god  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, turn  their  eyes  toward  the  Supreme  Being,  shall, 
after  death,  ascend  to  the  mansions  of  felicity  and  perfec- 
tion." In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  rule  of  manners, 
which  Marcioo  prescribed  to  his  followers,  was  excessively 
austere,  containing  an  express  prohibition  of  wedlock,  of 
the  use  of  wine,  flesh,  and  of  all  the  external  comforts 
of  life.  JSot withstanding  the  rigour  of  this  severe  disci- 
l^me,  great  numbers  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Marcion, 
of  whom  Lucan,  or  Lucian,  Severus,  Blastes,  and  princi- 

?)aily  Appelles,  are  said  to  have  varied,  in  some  things, 
rom  the  opinions  of  their  master,  and  to  have  formed  new 
sects.** 

viii.  Bardesanes  and  Tatian  are  commonly  supposed  to 
Baniennet.  ^*^®  beexi  of  thc  school  of  Valentine  the  Egyptian. 
^"^  But  this  notion  is  entirely  without  foundation,  since 
their  doctrine  difiers  m  many  things  from  that  of  the  Valen- 
tinians,  approaching  nearer  to  that  of  the  oriental  philoso{rfiy 
concerning  the  two  prindples.  Bardesanes,  native  ii 
Edessa,  was  a  man  of  a  very  acute  genius,  and  acquhred  a 
shining  reputation  by  his  writings,  which  were  in  great 
number,  and  valuable  for  the  profound  erudition  they  con* 

o  See  Irenseos,  Epipfaanitti,  and  particularly  Tertnllian's  JFIee  Books  &gaki$t  ths  JUtr- 
ciomles,  with  his  Poem  agahut  Marcion,  and  tbe  I>UAogt4e  agaSnst  the  MarcumUes,  wbicli 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Origen.  See  aJso  Tillemont's  Jfiemoiresy  and  Beausobre's  His^ 
foire  du  Manickeismey  torn.  ii.  p.  69.  r^  i 
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tained.  Seduced  by  the  fantastic  charms  of  the  oriental 
philosophy,  he  adopted  it  with  zeal,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  certain  modifications,  that  rendered  his  system  less 
extravagant  than  that  of  the  Marcionites,  against  whom  he 
wrote  a  very  learned  treatise.  The  sum  of  his  doctrine  is 
as  follows :  "  there  is  a  Supreme  God,  pure  and  benevo- 
lent, absolutely  free  from  all  evil  and  imperfection ;  and 
there  is  also  a  prince  of  darkness,  the  fountain  of  all  evil, 
disorder,  and  miser)^.  The  Supreme  God  created  the 
warld  without  any  mixture  of  evu  in  its  composition ;  he 
ffave  existence  also  to  its  inhabitants,  who  came  out  of  his 
rorming  hand,  pure  and  incorrupt,  endued  with  subtle, 
ethereal  bodies,  and  spirits  of  a  celestial  nature.  But 
when,  in  process  of  time,  the  prince  of  darkness  had  enti- 
ced men  to  sin,  then  the  Supreme  God  permitted  them  to 
fall  into  sluggish  and  gross  bodies,  formed  of  corrupt 
matter  by  the  evil  principle;  he  permitted  also  the  depra- 
vation and  disorder  whicn  this  malignant  being  introduced 
both  into  the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  designing,  by 
this  permission,  to  punish  the  degeneracy  and  rebellion  of 
an  apostate  race ;  and  hence  proceeds  the  perpetual  con- 
flict oetween  reason  and  passion  in  the  mind  of  man.  It 
was  on  this  account,  that  Jesus  descended  from  the  upper 
regions,  clothed  not  with  a  real,  but  with  a  celestial  and 
aerial  body,  and  taught  mankind  to  subdue  that  body  of 
corruption  which  they  carry  about  with  them  in  this  mortal 
life ;  and,  by  abstinence,  fasting,  and  contemplation,  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  the  servitude  and  dominion  of  that 
malignant  matter j  which  chained  down  the  soul  to  low  and 
ignoble  pursuits.  Those,  who  hear  the  voice  of  this  divines 
ustructer,  and  submit  themselves  to  his  discipline,  shall, 
after  the  dissolution  of  this  terrestrial  body,  mount  up  to  the 
mansions  of  felicity,  clothed  with  ethereal  vehicles  or  celes- 
tial bodies.'^  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Bardesanes,  who  af- 
terward abandoned  the  chimerical  part  of  this  system,  and 
returned  to  a  better  mind ;  though  nis  sect  subsisted  a  long 
time  in  Syria.** 

IX.  Tatian,  by  birth  an  Assyrian,  and  a  disciple  of  Justin 
Martyr,  is  more  distinguished,  by  the  ancient  writers,  ^^^ 
on  account  of  his  genius  and  learning,  and  the  ex- 

p  See  the  writers  that  give  accounts  of  tbe  ancient  heresies,  as  also  Eusebius,  Btst* 
Bedts.  Kb.  it.  cap.  xiz.  p.  151.  Origen,  tHal,  contra  MarcwnUtu^  §  3,  p.  70,  edit.  Wet* 
stenu.  Frid.  Struozii,  Jttist.  Bitrdesania^kc.    Bcausobre,  Hiat.  dti  Mmich,  toI.  ii  p.  128. 

VOL.  I.  33  Cr^r^a](> 
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cessive  and  incredible  austerity  of  his  life  and  manners, 
than  by  any  remarkable  errors  or  opinions  which  he  taught 
his  followers.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  testimony  of 
credible  writers,  that  Tatian  looked  upon  matter  as  the 
fountain  of  all  evil,  and  therefore  recommended,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  the  mortification  of  the  body;  that  he  dis- 
tinguished the  creator  of  the  world  from  the  Supreme  Bein^ ; 
denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  body ;  and  corrupted  the 
Christian  religion  with  several  other  tenets  of  the  oriental 
philosophy.  He  had  a  great  number  of  followers,  who 
were,  after  him,  called  Tatianists,''  but  were,  nevertheless, 
more  frequently  distinguished  from  other  sects  by  names 
relative  to  jthe  austerity  of  their  maimers.  For  as  they  re- 
jected, with  a  sort  of  horror,  all  the  comforts  and  conve* 
niences  of  life,  and  abstained  from  wine  with  such  a  rigo- 
rous obstinacy,  as  to  use  nothing  but  water  even  at  tne 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  as  they  macerated  their 
bodies  by  continual  fastings,  and  lived  a  severe  life  of  ce* 
libacy  and  abstinence,  so  they  were  called  Encratites,* 
Hydroparastates,t  and  Apotactites.t 

X.  Hitherto,  we  have  only  considered  the  doctrine  of  the 
The  p^aifair  Asiatic  gnostics.    Those  of  the  Egyptian  branch 
2b!'js^^^  differ  from  them  in  general  in  this,  that  they  blend- 
gnoaTa.      ^^  ^^Q  Qj^^  m9A^  the  oriental  philosophy  and  the 
Egyptian  theology ;  the  former  of  which  the  Asiatics  pre- 
served unmixed  m  its  original  simplicity.    The  Egyptians 
were,  moreover,  particularly  distinguished  from  the  Asiatic 
gnostics,  by  the  following  difference  in  their  religious  sys- 
tem, viz.     1 .  That  thougn,  beside  the  existence  of  a  deity ^ 
they  maintained  that  also  of  an  eternal  matter^  endued  with 
life  and  motion,  yet  they  did  not  acknowledge  an  eterrutl 
principle  of  darkness^  or  the  evil  principle  of  the  Persians. 
^.  They  supposed  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  a  com- 
pound of  two  persons,  of  the  man  Jesus,  and  of  Christ  the 
»on  of  God ;  that  the  divine  nature  entered  into  the  man 
Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan, 
and  departed  from  him  when  he  was  seized  by  the  Jews. 
3.  They  attributed  to  Christ  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  body ; 

q  We  have  yet  remaining  of  the  writings  of  Tatiao,  an  OratUm  addressed  to  tbe 
Greeks.  As  to  his  opinions,  they  may  be  gathered  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sfrfh 
mat.  lib.  iii.  p.  460.  Epiphanius,  Hares,  xlri.  cap.  i.  p.  391.  Origen,  De  oraiioney  cap. 
xlii.  p.  77,  of  the  Oxford  edition.  None,  however,  of  the  ancients  have  written  profes- 
Hedly  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Tatian. 

*  Or  tvmiMfnite.  t  Or  drioken  of  water.  '    ^  Uenoaiioeit. 
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though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  were  much  divided 
in  their  sentiments  on  this  head.  4.  Their  discipline,  with 
respect  to  life  and  manners,  was  much  less  severe  than  those 
of  tne  Asiatic  sect,  and  seems,  in  some  points,  to  have  been 
favourable  to  the  corruption  and  passions  of  men. 

XI.  Basilides  has  generally  obtained  the  first  place  among 
the  Egyptian  cmostics.  '^  He  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  one  Supreme  God,  perfect  m  good* 
ness  and  wisdom,  who  produced  from  his  own  substance 
seven  beings,  or  seons,  of  a  most  excellent  nature.  Two 
of  these  aeons,  called  Dynamis  and  Sophia,  i.  e.  power  and 
wisdom,  engendered  the  angels  of  the  highest  order. 
These  angels  formed  a  heaven  for  their  habitation,  and 
brought  forth  other  angelic  beings,  of  a  nature  somewhat 
inferior  to  their  own.  Many  other  generations  of  angels 
followed  these,  new  heavens  were  aaso  created,  until  the 
number  of  angelic  orders,  and  of  their  respective  heavens, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  thus  equaUed 
the  days  of  the  year.  All  these  are  under  the  empire  of 
an  omnipotent  Lord,  whom  Basilides  called  Abraxas^'* 
This  word,  which  was  certainly  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
before  his  time,  contains  numeral  letters  to  the  amount  of 
365,  and  thereby  expresses  the  number  of  heavens  and  an- 
gelic orders  above  mentioned.'  <^The  inhabitants  of  the 
lowest  heavens,  which  touched  upon  the  borders  of  the 

r  We  have  remaining  a  great  number  of  gems,  and  receive  more  from  Egypt  from 
time  to  time,  on  which,  beside  other  figures  of  Egyptian  taste,  we  find  the  word 
Abraxas  engraved.  See,  for  this  purpose,  a  work  entitled,  Macarii  JSbrioM^  seu  dt 
gwunis  BasitidianU  diaquisiHo,  which  was  published  at  Antwerp,  with  several  improve- 
ments, Nby  Jo.  Chifletius,  in  4to.  in  1657.  See  also  Montfaucon,  PaUtograph,  Chrtu. 
lib.  U.  cap.  viii.  p.  177.  Alf  these  gems  are  supposed  to  come  from  Basilides,  and 
therefore  bear  his  name.  Most  of  them,  however,  contain  the  marks  of  a  supersti- 
tion too  gross  to  be  attributed  even  to  a  half  Christian,  and  bear  also  emblematic 
characters  of  the  Egyptian  theology.  It  is  not,  therefore,  just  to  attribute  them  all  to 
BasilideS|  who,  though  erroneous  in  many  of  his  opinions,  was  yet  a  follower  of  Christ,^ 
but  such  of  them  only  as  carry  some  mark  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  discipUne. 
There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  old  Egyptian  word  Abraxas  was  appropriated  to  the 
governor  or  lord  of  the  heavens,  and  that  Basilides,  having  learned  it  from  the  philo- 
sophy of  hb  nation,  retained  it  in  his  religious  system.  See  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Ma^ 
mchdmUy  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  and  also  Jo.  Bapt.  Passeri,  in  hb  Dissert,  de  getnmis  BasUidi' 
anis,  which  makes  a  part  of  that  splendid  work  which  he  published  at  Florence,  1750, 
De  Getnmis  steUiferis,  tom.  ii.  p.  2S1.  See  also  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  Jablonski, 
concerning  the  signification  of  the  word  Abraxas  as  they  are  delivered  in  a  dissertation 
inserted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Miscdl,  Leips.  AVoo.  Passerius  affirms,  that 
none  of  these  gems  relate  to  Basilides,  but  that  they  concern  only  magicians,  i.  e.  sor- 
cerers, fortunetellers,  and  suchjike  adventurers.  Here,  however,  this  learned  man  seems 
to  go  too  far,  since  he  himself  acknowledges,  p.  225,  that  he  had  sometimes  fcund  on  these 
gems,  vest^es  of  the  errors  of  Basilides.  These  famous  monuments  stand  yet  in  need 
of  an  interpreter,  but  of  mch  a  one  as  can  join  circumspection  to  diligence  and 
erudition. 
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eternal^  malignaBt,  and  self-animated  matter j  conceived  the 
design  of  fonning  a  world  from  that  confused  mais^  and  of 
creating  an  order  of  beings  to  people  it.  This  design  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  was  approved  by  the  Supreme 
God,  who,  to  the  animal  life,  with  which  only  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  new  world  were  at  first  endowed,  added  a 
reasonable  soul,  giving  at  the  same  time,  to  the  angels,  the 
empire  over  them." 

XII.  ^  ^'  These  angelic  beings,  advanced  to  the  govem- 
The  «or-  ™^^*  ^^  t^®  world  wmch  they  had  created,  fell,  by 
SnSl^ii  ^^grees,  from  their  original  purity,  and  mam-* 

•••yiteo),  jpggj^j  gQ^j^  Ijj^  £g^jgj  marks  of  their  depravity  and 

corruption.  They  not  only  endeavoured  to  efface  in  the 
minds  of  men  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that 
they  might  be  worshipped  in  his  stead,  but  also  began  to 
war  against  one  another,  with  an  ambitious  view  to  en- 
large, every  one,  the  bounds  of  his  respective  dominion. 
The  most  arrogant  and  turbulent  of  all  these  angelic  spirits, 
was  that  which  presided  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence 
the  Supreme  God,  beholding  with  compassion  the  inise- 
pable  state  of  rational  beings,  who  groaned  under  the  con- 
tents of  these  jarring  powers,  sent  from  heaven  bis  son 
Nus,  or  Christ,  the  chief  of  the  aans^  that,  joined  in  a 
substantial  union  with  the  man  Jesus,  he  might  restore 
the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God,  destroy  the  empire 
of  those  angelic  natures  which  presided  over  the  world, 
aod  particularly  that  of  the  arrogant  leader  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  god  of  the  Jews,  alarmed  at  this,  sent  forlli 
his  ministers  to  seize  the  man  Jesus,  and  put  him  to  death. 
They  executed  his  commands,  but  their  cruelty  could  not 
extend  to  Christ,  against  whom  their  efforts  were  vain.' 
Those  souls,  who  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Son  of  God, 
shall,  after  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal  frame,  ascend  to 
the  Father,  while  their  bodies  return  to  the  corrupt  mass 
of  matter  from  whence  they  were  formed.  Disooedient 
spirits,  on  the  contrary,  shall  pass  successively  into  other 
bodies,** 

8  ftlftnj  of  tbe  ancients  have,  upon  the  authority  of  Ireneus,  accused  Basilides  oTde- 
isying  ^t  reality  of  Christ's  body,  and  of  maintaining  that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was 
erucifled  in  his  stead.  But  this  accusation  is  entirely  groundless,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting the  Commentar,  dt  rtbtts  Christian,  ante  ConstmU,  p.  354,  &c.  £ic.  where  it  is  de- 
monstrated, that  Basilidcs  considered  the  dirine  Saviour  as  compounded  of  tbe  man  Jesus, 
wad  Christ  the  Son  of  Crod.  It  may  be  indeed,  that  some  of  the  disciples  of  Basilides 
entertained  the  opinion  that  is  here  unjustly  attributed  to  their  master. 
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XIII.  The  doctrine  of  Basilides,  in  point  of  morals^  if  we 
may  credit  the  account  of  most  ancient  writers, 

was  favourable  to  the  lusts  and  passions  of  man-  J^;^" 
kind,  and  permitted  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of  *  "^ 
wickedness-  But  those,  whose  testimonies  are  the  most 
wordiy  of  regard,  give  a  quite  different  account  of  this 
teacher,  and  represent  him  as  recommending  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  piety  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  as  having 
condemned  not  only  the  actual  commission  of  iniquity, 
but  even  every  inward  propensity  of  the  mind  to  a  vicious 
conduct.  It  is  true,  there  were,  in  his  precepts  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  life,  some  things  which  gave  great  offence 
to  all  true  Christians.  For  he  affirmed  it  to  be  lawful  for 
them  to  conceal  their  religion,  to  deny  Christ,  when  their 
lives  were  in  danger,  and  to  partake  of  the  feasts  of  the 
Gentiles  that  were  instituted  m  consequence  of  the  sacri- 
fices ofiered  to  idols.  He  endeavoured  also  to  diminish 
the  glory  of  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  cause 
of  Christ;  impiously  maintained,  that  they  were  more 
heinous  sinners  than  others,  and  that  their  sufferings  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  wem  by 
the  divine  justice.  Though  he  was  led  into  this  enormous 
error,  by  an  absurd  notion  that  all  the  calamities  of  this 
life  were  of  a  penal  nature,  and  that  men  never  suffered 
but  in  consequence  of  their  iniquities,  yet  this  rendered  his 
principles  greatly  suspected,  and  the  irregidar  lives  of 
some  of  his  disciples  seemed  to  justify  the  unfavourable 
opinion  that  was  entertained  concerning  their  master/ 

XIV.  But  whatever  mav  be  said  of  Basilides,  it  is  certam, 
that  he  was  far  surpassed  in  impiety  by  Carpocra- 

tes,  who  was  also  of  Alexandria,  and  who  carried  ^'*'^"**' 
the  gnostic  blasphemies  to  a  more  enormous  degree  of 
extravagance  than  they  had- ever  been  brought  by  any  of 
that  sect.  His  philosophical  tenets  agree,  in  general,  with 
those  of  the  Egyptian  gnostics.  He  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  God,  and  of  the  ieons  derived 
from  him  by  successive  generations.  He  maintained  the 
eternity  of  a  corrupt  matter,  and  the  creation  of  the  world 
from  thence  by  angeUc  powers,  as  also  the  divine  origin  of 
souls  unhappily  imprisoned  in  mortal  bodies,  &c.  But, 
beside  these,  he  propagated  other  sentiments  and  maxims 

t  Fojr  a  farther  accoont  of  Basilides,  the  reader  may  consult  Ren.  Massuet,  Dissert, 
in  IrsTUBUMj  and  Beausobre,  Hist,  dn  Manicheiwie,  vol.  ii.  p.  S. 
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of  a  horrid  kind.  He  asserted  that  Jesus  was  bom  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  and  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  nothing  but  his  superior  fortitude  and  greatness  of  soul.. 
His  doctrine  also,,  with  respect  to  practice,  was  licentious 
in  the  highest  degree ;  for  he  not  only  allowed  his  disciples 
a  fiiU  liberty  to  sin,  but  recommended  to  them  a  yicious 
course  of  life,  as  a  matter  both  of  obligation  and  necessity; 
asserting,  that  eternal  salvation  was  only  attainable  by 
those  wtio  had  committed  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  had 
daringly  filled  up  the  measure  of  iniquity.  It  is  almost 
incredible,  that  one  who  maintained  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  who  acknowledged  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  could  entertain  such  monstrous  opinions  as 
these.  One  would  infer,  indeed,  from  certain  tenets  of 
Carpocrates,  that  he  adopted  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
gnostics  concerning  Christ,  and  acknowledged  also  the 
laws  which  this  divine  Saviour  imposed  upon  his  disciples. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  die 
precepts  and  opinions  of  this  gnostic  are  fuU  of  impiety; 
since  tie  held,  that  lusts  and  passions,  being  implanted  in 
our  nature  by  God  himself,  were  consequently  void  of 
gmlt,  and  had  nothing  criminal  in  them ;  that  all  actions 
were  indiiferent  in  their  own  nature,  and  were  rendered 
good  or  evil  only  by  the  opinions  of  men,  or  by  the  laws 
of  the  state;  that  it  was  the  will  of  God,  that  all  tilings 
should  be  possessed  in  common,  the  female  sex  not  ex- 
cepted ;  but  that  human  laws,  by  an  arbitrary  tyranny, 
branded  those  as  robbers,  and  adulterers,  who  only  used 
their  natural  rights.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  by  these 
tenets,  all  the  principles  of  virtue  were  destroyecl,  and  a 
door  opened  to  the  most  horrid  licentiousness,  and  to  the 
most  profligate  and  enormous  wickedness." 

XV.  Valentine,  who  was  likewise  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
Bienttnc  ^^^  eminently  distinguished  from  all  his  brethren 
by  the  extent  of  his  feme,  and  the  multitude  of  his 
followers.  His  sect,  which  took  rise  at  Rome,  grew  up 
to  a  state  of  consistence  and  vigour  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
and  spread  itself  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  with 
an  amazing  rapidity.  The  principles  of  Valentine  were, 
generally  speaking,  the  same  witn  those  of  the  gnostics, 

II  See  Iren.  Contra  Hctrts,  cap.  xxt.  Clemens  Alex.     Slnmjota^  lib.  iii.  p.  511. 
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whose  name  he  assumed,  yet  in  many  things  he  enter- 
tained opinions  that  were  particular  to  himself.  ^^He 
placed,  for  instance,  in  the  pleroma^  so  the  gnostics  called 
the  habitation  of  the  deity,  thirty  iBons,  of  which  the  one 
half  were  male,  and  the  other  female.  To  these  he  added 
four  others,  which  were  of  neither  sex,  viz.  Horus^  who 
guarded  the  borders  of  the  p/^oma,  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  Jesus.  The  youngest  of  the  aons^  called  Sophia,  u  e. 
wisdom,  conceived  an  ardent  desire  of  comprehending 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  by  the  force  of  this 
propensity,  brought  forth  a  daughter,  named  Achamoth. 
Achamoth^  bein^  exiled  from  the  pleroma,  fell  down  into 
the  rude  and  uncugested  mass  of  matter,  to  which  she  gave 
a  certain  arrangement;   and,  by  the  assistance  of  Jesus, 

?roduced  the  demiurge^  the  lord  and  creator  of  all  things. 
!^his  demiurge  separated  the  subtile  or  animal  matter  from 
that  of  the  grosser,  or  more  terrestrial  kind ;  out  of  the 
former  he  created  the  superior  world,  or  the  visible  hea- 
vens ;  and  out  of  the  latter  he  formed  the  inferior  world, 
or  this  terraqueous  globe.  He  also  made  man,  in  whose 
composition  the  subtile  and  also  the  grosser  matter  were 
both  united,  and  that  in  equal  portions ;  but  Jlchamothy 
the  mother  of  demiurge,  added  to  these  two  substances,  of 
which  the  human  race  was  formed,  a  spiritual  and  celestial 
substance J^  This  is  the  sum  of  that  intricate  and  tedious 
fable,  that  the  extravagant  brain  of  Valentine  imposed 
upon  the  world  for  a  system  of  religious  philosophy  ;  and 
from  this  it  appears,  that,  though  he  explained  the  origin 
of  the  world  and  of  the  human  race  in  a  more  subtle  man- 
ner than  the  other  gnostics,  yet  he  did  not  differ  from  them 
in  reality.  His  imagination  was  more  wild  and  inventive 
than  that  of  his  brethren;  and  this  is  manifest  in  the  whole 
of  his  doctrine,  which  is  no  more  than  gnosticism,  set  out 
with  some  supernumerary  fringes,  as  will  further  appear 
from  what  follows. 

XVI.  "  The  creator  of  this  world,  according  to  Valentine, 
arrived,  by  degrees,  to  that  pitch  of  arrogance,  nuwie 
that  he  either  imagined  himself  to  be  God  alone,  **'•""*' 
or,  at  least,  was  desirous  that  mankind  should  consider 
him  as  such.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  forth  prophets 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  to  declare  his  claim  to  the  honour 
that  is  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  this  also  the 
other  angels  that  preside  over  the-  different  parts  of  the 
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UDirerse  immediately  set  themselves  to  imitate  his  ambi- 
tion. To  chastise  this  lawless  arrogance  o{  demiurge^  and 
to  illuminate  the  minds  of  rational  beings  with  the  knoir- 
ledge  of  the  true  and  Supreme  deity,  Christ  appeared  upon 
earm,  composed  of  an  animal  and  spiritual  substance,  and 
clothed,  moreover,  with  an  aerial  body.  This  Redeemer, 
in  descending  upon  earth,  passed  through  the  womb  of 
Mary,  as  the  pure  water  flows  through  the  untainted  con- 
duit Jesus,  one  of  the  supreme  aans^  was  substantially 
united  to  him,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan*    The  creator  of  this  world,  when  he 

Eerceived  that  the  foundations  of  his  empire  were  shaken 
y  this  divine  man,  caused  him  to  be  apprehended  and 
naOed  to  the  cross.  But  before  Christ  submitted  to  this 
punishment,  not  only  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  the 
rational  soul  of  Christ,  ascended  up  on  high>  so  that  only 
the  animal  soul  and  the  etherial  body  suffered  crucifixion. 
Those  who,  abandoning  the  service  of  false  deities,  and 
the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  Jews,  live  according  to  the 
precepts  ot  Christ,  and  submit  the  animal  and  sensual  soul 
to  the  discipline  of  reason,  shaft  be  truly  happy ;  their 
rational  and  also  their  sensual  souls  shall  ascend  to  those 
glorious  seats  of  bliss  which  border  on  the  pler&ma  ;  and 
when  all  the  parts  of  the  divine  nature,  or  all  souls  are 
purified  thoroughly  and  separated  from  matteff  then  a 
raging  fire,  let  loose  from  its  prison,  shall  spread  its  flames 
throughout  the  universe,  and  dissolve  the  frame  of  this 
corporeal  world."  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Valentine  and 
the  gnostics ;  such  also  are  the  tenets  of  the  oriental 
philosophy,  and  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
propositions ;  tUs  world  is  a  compound  of  good  and  etu. 
JVhatever  is  good  in  if,  comes  down  from  the  Supreme  God 
the  Father  of  lights^  and  to  him  it  shall  return  ;  and  then 
the  world  shall  be  entirely  destroy ed."^ 

w  It  is  proper  to  obsenre,  for  the  iDformation  of  those  who  desire  a  more  copious 
dccount  of  the  Valentinian  heresy,  that  almost  all  the  ancient  writers  have  written  upon 
this  sul^ct,  especially  Irenieus,  Uhro  primo  ccmtm  Hitrts.  Tertullian,  in  a  particular 
treatise  upon  that  matter ;  Clemens  Alex.  &c.  Among  the  moderns,  see  Jo.  Franc. 
Buddcus,  DisaerL  de  kaarai  VaUntudanOy  in  his  introduction  to  his  history  of  the  He< 
hrew  philosophers,  which  dissertation  gave  occasion  to  many  disputes  concerning  the 
origin  of  this  heresy.  Some  of  the  modems  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile,  with  reason, 
this  obscure  and  absurd  doctrine  of  the  Valentin ians.  See,  for  this  purpose,  the  follow- 
ing  authors ;  Souverain  PlaUmisnu  devoiU,  ch.  viii.  p.  63.  Camp.  Vitringa,  Observ,  Saer. 
lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  131.  Beaasobre,  Histoire  du  Madcheisme,  p.  548.  Jac.  Basnage,  HiiU. 
des  Jmfs,  torn.  iil.  p.  729.  Petr.  Faydit,  Eclaircissenuna  sur  VliisU  Ecclesiast.  des  deux 
prenderB  SiecUs,  How  vain  all  such  endeavours  are,  might  easily  be  shown ;  nay,  .Va- 
lentine himself  has  detem;iined  the  matter,  by  acknowledging  that  his  doctrine  is  abso- 
Tutely  and  entirely  different  from  that  of  other  Christians,     pigm^ed  by  GoOqIc 


XVII,  We  learn  from  ancient  ^vriters,  that  the  Sect  of  the 
Valentinians  was  divided  into  many  branches,  ^^,^  ^^^ 
One  of  these  was  the  sect  of  Ptolemaites,  so  call-  tti'^vLSiuii- 
ed  from  their  chief  Ptolemy,  who  differed  in  "^ 
T>pinionfrom  his  master  Valentine,  with  respect  both  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  aans.  Another  of  these  was 
the  sect  oftheSecundians,  whose  chief  Secundus,  ^^  ^  ^ 
one  of  the  principal  followers  of  Valentine,  main-  *  *'**^' 
tained  the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  principles,  viz.  tight  and 
darkness,  from  whence  arose  the  good  and  the  evil  Uiat  are 
observable  in  the  universe.  From  the  same  source  arose 
the  sect  of  Heracleon,  from  whose  writings  Clemens  and 
Origen  have  made  many  extracts ;  as  also  that  of  the 
Marcosians,  whose  leaders  Marc  and  Colobarsus  added 
many  absurd  fictions  to  those  of  Valentine ;  though  it  is 
<^rtain,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  errors  were  attribu- 
ted to  them,  which  they  did  not  maintain/  I  omit  the 
mention  of  some  other  sects,  to  which  the  Valentinian 
heresy  is  said  to  have  given  rise.  Whether,  in  reality, 
they  all  sprung  from  this  source,  is  a  question  of  a  very 
doubtful  kind,  especially  if  we  consider  the  errors  into 
which  the  ancients  have  fallen,  in  tracing  out  the  origin  of 
iJie  various  sects  that  divided  the  church/ 

xviii.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  particular  notice 
of  the  more  obscure  and  less  considerable  of  the  Tbei«««m- 
gnostic  sects,  of  which  the  ancient  writers  scarcely  •'^"'■**^- 
mention  anything  but  the  name,  and  one  or  two  of  their 
distinguishing  tenets.  Such  were  the  Adamites,  who  are 
said  to  have  professed  an  exact  imitation  of  the  primitive 
state  of  innocence ;  the  Cainites,  who  treated  as  saints, 
with  llie  utmost  marks  of  admiration  and  respect,  Cain, 
Korah,  Dathan,  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  even  the 
traitor  Judas.  Such  also  were  the  Abelites,  who  entered 
into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  neglected  to  fulfil  its 
principal  end,  even  the  procreation  of  ofispring ;  the  Seth- 
ites,  who  honoured  Seth  in  a  particular  manner,  and  look* 

fCr  z  Marc  did  not  certainly  entertain  all  the  opinions  that  are  attributed  to  him. 
Those,  howeTer,  which  we  are  certain  that  he  adopted,  are  sufficient  to  cony^ice  us  that 
he  was  out  of  his  senses.  He  maintained,  among  other  crude  fancies,  that  the  pUnSUude 
and  prnfuHon  of  truth  resided  in  the  Greek  tUphabtt :  and  alleges  that,  as  the  reason  why 
Jesus  Cbrist  was  called  the  Mphm  and  the  Onuga, 

y  Concerning  these  sects,  the  reader  win  find  something  AiHer  in  Ireneos,  and  the  other 
ancient  writers ;  and  a  yet  more  learned  and  satisfactory  account  in  Orabe*s  Sjpictlfgwiii 
Patr,  a  HertHecr.  §  8,  p.  69, 88.  There  is  an  ample  account  of  the  Marcosiana  ic  Ir«« 
nsus,  Contr.  HiiBr,  IOk  i.  cap.  zir.  p.  70. 

VOL*  J.  24  n       ..  Pooalp 
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ed  upon  him  as  the  same  person  with  Christ ;  the  Flori- 
nians,  who  had  Florinus  and  Blastus  for  their  chiefs/  and 
several  others.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  ancient 
doctors,  deceived  by  the  variety  of  names  that  distin- 

Eished  the  heretics,  may  with  too  much  precipitation 
ve  divided  one  sect  into  many  j  nay,  it  may  be  further 
questioned,  whether  they  have,  at  all  times,  represented 
accurately  the  nature  and  true  meaning  of  several  opi- 
nions concerning  which  they  have  written. 

XIX.  The  Ophites,  or  Serpentinians,  a  ridiculous  sort  of 
'  heretics,  who  had  for  their  leader  a  man  called 
ophuei.  Euphrates,  deserve  not  the  lowest  place  among 
the  Egyptian  gnostics.  This  sect,  which  had  its  origin 
among  the  Jews,  was  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the 
Christian  religion.  A  part  of  its  followers  embraced  the 
gospel,  while  the  other  retained  their  primitive  supersti- 
tion, and  from  hence  arose  the  division  of  the  Ophites  into 
Christian  and  antichristian.  The  Christian  Ophites  enter- 
tained almost  the  same  fantastic  opinions  that  were  held 
by  the  other  Egyptian  gnostics,  concerning  the  leansj  the 
eternal  matter^  the  creation  of  the  world  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  God,  the  rulers  of  the  seven  planets  that  presided 
over  this  world,  the  tyranny  of  demiurgey  and  also  con- 
cerning Christunitedto  die  man  Jesus,  m  order  to  destroy 
th6  empire  of  this  usurper.  But  beside  these,  they  main-' 
tained  the  following  particular  tenet,  from  whence  also 
they  received  the  name  of  Ophites,  viz.  "  that  the  serpent, 
by  which  our  first  parents  were  deceived,  was  either 
Christ  himself,  or  Sophia^  concealed  irnder  the  form  of 
that  animal ;''  and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they 
are  said  to  have  nourished  a  certain  number  of  serpents, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  sacred,  and  to  which  they 
offered  a  sort  of  worship,  a  subordinate  kind  of  divine 
honours.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  for  those,  who  made 
a  distinction  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  creator 
^f  the  world,  and  who  lookea  upon  every  thing  as  divine, 
which  was  in  opposition  to  demiurge^  to  fall  into  these 
extravagant  notions. 

in*  z  Here  Dr.  Mosheim  has  fallen  into  a  sli^  inaccnracyy  in  confounding  tbe  opi- 
.niona  of  these  two  heretics ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  Bhtstus  was  for  restoring  the  Jewisk 
religion,  and  celebrated  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day ;  whereas  Fiorinos  wa» 
a  Valentinian,  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  two  jnrmeipUSf  with  other  guostir 
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XX.  The  schisms  and  commotions  that  arose  in  the 
church,  from  a  mixture  of  the  oriental  and  Egyp- 
tian philosophy  with  the  Christian  religion,  were,  ^e?^'"' 
in  the  second  century,  increased  by  those  Grecian  '*"""* 
philosophers  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ  The 
Christian  doctrine,  concerning^  the  Father j  Sofij  and  Holy 
GhosU  and  the  two  natures  united  in  our  blessed  Saviour^ 
were,  by  no  means,  reconcileable  with  the  tenets  of  the 
sages  and  doctors  of  Greece,  who  therefore  endeavoured 
to  explain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  com;- 
prebensible«  Praxeas,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
began  to  propagate  these  explications  at  Rome,  and  was 
severely  persecuted  for  the  errors  they  contained.  He 
denied  any  rea/  distinction  between  the  Father^  Son^  and 
Holy  Ghost  J  and  maintained  that  the  Father ,  sole  creator 
'Of  all  things,  had  united  to  himself  the  human  nature  of 
Ohrist,  Hence  his  followers  were  called  Monarcfaians, 
because  of  their  denying  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Deity ; 
and  also  Patropassians,  because,  according  to  Tertullian's 
account,  they  believed  that  the  Father  was  so  intimately 
united  with  the  man  Christ,  his  Son,  that  he  suffered  with 
bim  the  anguish  of  an  afflicted  life,  and  the  torments  of  an 
ignominious  death.  However  ready  many  may  have  been 
to  embrace  this  erroneous  doctrine,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  sect  formed  themselves  a  separate  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  removed  themselves  from  the  ordinary  assemblies 
of  Christians.* 

XXI.  An  opinion  highly  resembling  that  now  mentioned 
was,^  about  the  same  time,  professed  at  Rome  by  Tbeodotui. 
Theodotus,  who,  though  a  tanner,  was  a  man  of  ^«*™~- 
profound  learning,  and  also  by  Artemas,  or  Artemon,  from 
whom  the  sect  of  the  Artemonites  derived  their  ori^. 
The  accounts  given  of  these  two  persons,  by  the  ancient 
writers,  are  not  only  few  in  number,  but  are  also  extremely 
ambiguous  and  obscure.  Their  sentiments,  however,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  collected  from  the  best  records,  amount 
to  this ;  "  that,  at  the  birth  of  the  man  Christ,  a  certain 
dwine  energy ^  or  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  and  not  the 
person  of  the  Father,  as  Praxeas  imagined,  united  itself  to 
him.'* 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
which  of  tne  two  was  the  most  ancient,  Theodotus,  or  Arte- 

a  TertuIHaiil,  lAb,  contra  Fraxtwn;   as  also  Petri  Weaselingii  ProhdkUiaf  cap.  uti. 
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mon ;  as  also  whether  they  both  taught  the  same  doctrine, 
or  differed  in  their  opinions.  One  thing,  indeed  is  certain, 
and  that  is,  that  the  disciples  of  both  applied  the  dictates 
of  philosophy,  and  even  the  science  or  geometry,  to  the 
explication  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

XXII.  A  like  attachment  to  the  dictates  of  a  presumptu- 
Hkr    ,j^  o^s  philosophy,  induced  Hermogenes,  a 


profession,  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  Christianity 
concermng  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  thesoul, 
and  thus  to  raise  new  troubles  in  the  church.  Regardin^maf- 
ter  tis  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  he  could  not  persuade  himseli^ 
that  God  had  created  it  from  nothing,  by  an  almighty  act 
of  his  will ;  and  therefore  he  maintained,  that  the  world, 
with  whatever  it  contains,  as  also  the  souls  of  men,  and 
other  spirits,  were  formed  by  the  Deity  from  an  uncreated 
and  eternal  mass  of  corrupt  matter.  In  this  doctrine  there 
were  many  intricate  things,  and  it  manifestly  jarred  with 
the  opinions  commonly  received  among  Christians  relative 
to  that  difficult  and  almost  unsearchable  subject.  How 
Hermogenes  explained  those  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  opposed  his  system,  neither  Tertullian,  who  refuted 
it,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  writers  inform  us.^ 

XXIII.  These  sects,  which  we  have  now  been  passing 

The  iiiii«mi«  in  review,  may  be  justiy  regarded  as  the  offspring 

•'*'"•         of  philosophy.    But  they  were  succeeded  by  one 

in  which  ignorance  reigned,  and  which  was  the  mortal  ene- 

M^mumit.  ^7  ^^  philosophy  and  letters.    It  was  formed  by 

mumit.  j^f^i^jg^jj^^jj^  j^u  obscure  man,  without  any  capacity 

or  strength  of  judgment,  and  who  lived  in  aPhrygian  village 
called  Pepuza.  This  weak  man  was  foolish  and  extrava- 
gant enough  to  take  it  into  his  head,  that  he  was  theparaclete^ 
or  Comforter,''  which  the  divine  Saviour,  at  his  departure 

b  There  is  yet  extant  a  book  trritten  by  Tertullian  against  Hermogenes,  in  which  the 
opinions  of  the  latter,  concerning  matter,  and  the  origin  of  the  world,  are  warmly  opposed. 
We  hsTe  lost  another  work  of  the  same  author,  in  which  he  refuted  the  notion  of  Hermo- 
genes concerning  the  soul, 

e  Those  are  undoubtedly  mistaken,  who  hare  asserted  that  Montanus  gave  himself  out 
for  Che  Holy  Ghost,  However  weak  he  may  have  been  in  point  of  capacity,  he  was  not 
fool  enough  to  wish  his  pretensions  so  for.  Neither  have  they,  who  inform  us  that 
Montamis  pretended  to  l^ve  received  from  above  the  same  spirit  or  paredete,  which  for- 
merly animated  the  apostles,  interpreted  with  accuracy  the  meaning  of  this  heretic.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  Montanus  made  a  distinction  between  the 
paraclete,  promieed  by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  and  the  Holy  Spiritf  that  was  shed  upon 
them  on  the  day  of  pentecost ;  and  undentoody  bv  the  former,  a  divine  teacher  painted 
out  by  Christ  under  Uie  name  of  paraeUte^  or  com&rter,  who  was  to  perfect  thegcnpei  by 
the  addition  of  some  doctrines  omitted  by  our  Saviour,  and  to  cast  a  full  light  upon  o^ers 
which  were  expressed  in  an  obet^re  and  impeiifeci  manner,  thiMigh  for  wise  reasons  TVhidi 
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£rom  the  earth,  promised  to  send  to  his  disciples  to  lead 
them  to  all  truth.  He  made  no  attempts  upon  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines^of  Christianity,  but  only  declared,  that  he  was 
sent  with  a  divine  commission,  to  give  to  the  moral  pre- 
cepts delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  the  finishing 
touch  that  was  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  made,  in  their  pre- 
cepts, many  allowances  to  the  mfirmities  of  those  among 
whom  they  lived,  and  that  this  condescending  indulgence 
rendered  their  system  of  moral  laws  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete. He  therefore  added  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel 
many  austere  decisions ;  inculcated  the  necessity  of  mul- 
tiplying fasts  i  prohibited  second  marriages  as  unlawful ; 
maintamed  that  the  church  should  refuse  absolution  to 
those  who  had  fallen  into  the  commission  of  enormous 
sins ;  and  condemned  all  care  of  the  body,  especially  all 
nicety  in  dress,  and  all  female  ornaments.  The  excessive 
austerity  of  this  ignorant  fanatic  did  not  stop  here  ;  he 
showed  the  same  aversion  to  the  noblest  employments  of 
the  mind,  that  he  did  to  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life ; 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  philosophv,  arts,  and  what- 
ever savoured  of  polite  literature,  should  be  mercilessly 
banished  from  the  Christian  church.  He  looked  upon 
those  Christians  as  guilty  of  a  most  heinous  transgression, 
who  saved  their  lives  by  flight,  from  the  persecuting  sword, 
or  who  ransomed  them,  by  money,  from  the  hands  of  their 
cruel  and  mercenary  judges.  I  might  mention  many  other 
precepts  of  the  same  teacher,  equally  to  these  in  severity 
and  rigour.  , 

XXIV.  It  was  impossible  to  suffer,  within  the  bounds  of 
the  church,  an  enthusiast,  who  gave  himself  out  Tbesaceew 
for  a  teacher ;  whose  precepts  were  superior  in  ;Li*hii*dT. 
sanctity  to  those  of  Christ  himself,  and  wno  impo-  '''"*• 
sed  his  austere  discipline  upon  Christians,  as  enjoined,  by 
a  divine  authority,  and  dictated  by  the  oracle  of  celestial 

subsisted  during  the  ministry  of  Christ ;  and,  indeed,  Montanfis  was  not  the  only  person 
that  made  this  distinction.  Other  Christian  doctors  were  of  opinion,  that  the  paraeUte, 
promised  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  was  a  dime  ambassador,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  was  shed  upon  the  apostles.  In  the  third  century,  Manes  interpreted 
the  promise  of  Christ  in  this  manner.  He  pretended,  moreover,  that  he  himself  was  the 
florodtte  ;  and  that,  in  his  person,  the  prediction  was  fulfilled.  Every  one  knows,  that 
Mahomet  entertained  the  same  notion,  and  applied  to  himself  the  prediction  of  Christ, 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  pataeUte.  It  was,  therefore,  this  divine  messeng^er  that 
Montanus  pretended  to  be,  and  not  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  will  appear,  with  the  utmost 
evidence,  to  those  who  read  with  attention  the  account  gven  of  this  matter  by  Tertullyio, 
-who  was  the  most  fhmous  of  all  the  disciples  of  Montanus,  and  th^  most  perfectly  ac- 
qnaimed  with  every  point  of  bis  doctrine. 
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wisdom,  which  spoke  to  the  world  through  him.  Beside, 
his  dismal  predictions  concerning  the  disasters  that  were 
to  happen  m  the  empure,  and  the  approaching  destruction 
of  the  Roman  republic,  were  every  way  proper  to  render 
him  obnoxious  to  the  governing  powers,  and  alsa  to  excite 
their  resentment  against  the  church,  which  nourished  such 
an  inauspicious  prophet  in  its  bosom.  Montanus,  there- 
fore, first  by  a  decree  of  certain  assemblies,  and  afterward 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  church,  was  solemnly 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  faithful.  It  is,  however, 
certdn,  that  the  very  severity  of  his  doctrines  gained  him 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  many,  ^ho  were  far  from 
being  of  the  lowest  order.  The  most  eminent  among 
these  were  Priscilla  and  MaximiUa,  ladies  more  remarka** 
ble  for  their  opulence  than  for  their  virtue,  and  who  fell 
with  a  high  degree  of  warmth  and  zeal  into  the  visions  of 
their  fanatical  chief,  prophesied  lUce  him,  and  imitated  the 
-pretended  paraclete  m  all  the  variety  of  his  extravagance 
and  folly.  Hence  it  became  an  easv  matter  for  Montanus 
to  erect  a  new  church,  which  was  also,  in  effect,  first  esta- 
blished at  Pepuza,  a  town  in  Phrycia,  and  afterward 
spread  abroad  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Europe. 
The  most  eminent  and  learned  of  all  the  followers  of  tnis 
rigid  enthusiast  was  Tertullian,  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  genius,  but  of  an  austere  and  melancholv  natun^ 
temper.  This  great  man,  bj^  adoptmg  the  sentunents  of 
Montanus,  and  maintaining  ms  cause  with  fortitude,  and 
even  vehemence,  in  a  mmtitude  of  books  written  upon 
that  occasion,  has  shown  to  the  world  a  mortifying  spec- 
tacle of  the  deviations  of  which  human  nature  is  capstble, 
even  in  those  in  whom  it  seems  to  have  approached  the 
nearest  to  perfection.** 

d  For  ftn  account  of  the  MontanUti,  see  Euseb.  EccL  BUtory,  book  ?.  eh.  zri.  and  in 
general  all  the  writers  ancient  and  modem,  especiaHj  Tertullian,  who  bare  profesaodly 
written  coneeming  the  sects  of  the  early  ages.  The  learned  Mr.  Theophilus  Wemsdon 
published  at  Dantzick,  in  the  year  1751,  a  most  ingenious  exposition  of  whatever  v^aids 
the  sect  of  the  Montanists,  under  the  following  title,  ConrnenkiUo  de  JUcnttmMf  teeirft 
Secimdif  vtU^  eredUis  HitretieU, 
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THE  THIRD  CENTURY, 

PART  I. 

THE  JSXTBKNAL  HI8TOET  09  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

WHICH  CONTAIH8  THE  FROBPBROUB  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I  That  the  Christiaiis  buffered,  in  this  century,  calami- 
ties and  injuries  of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  is  a  matter  that 
admits  of  no  debate ;  nor  was  there,  indeed,  any  period  in 
which  they  were  not  exposed  to  perpetual  dangers.  For 
not  to  mention  the  fury  of  the  people,  set  in  motion,  so 
often,  by  the  craft  and  zeal  of  their  licentious  priests,  the 
evil  came  from  a  higher  source ;  the  praetors  and  magis- 
trates, notwithstandm^  the  ancient  laws  of  the  emperors 
in  favour  of  the  Christians,  had  it  in  their  power  to  pursue 
them  with  all  sorts  of  vexations,  as  often  as  avarice,  cruelty, 
or  superstition  roused  up  the  infernal  spirit  of  persecution 
in  their  breasts.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain*  ^he  n  hi. 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Christians  ^d  tnJ^ 
were  multiphed,  m  this  century,  much  more  than  ci^i»iii. 
man3r  are  apt  to  imagine.  In  the  army,  at  court,  *^ 
and  indeed,  in  all  the  orders  of  the  nation,  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  Christians,  who  lived  entirely 
unmolested ;  and,  what  is  still  more,  the  profession  of 
Christianity  was  no  obstacle  to  public  preferment  under 
most  of  the  emperors  that  reigned  in  this  century.  It  is 
also  certain,  that  the  Christiansnad,  in  many  places,  houses 
where  they  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship, 
and  that  with  the  knowledge  ana  connivance  of  the  em- 
perors and  magistrates.  And  though  it  be  more  than 
probable,  that  this  liberty  was,  upon  many  occasions,  and 
even  for  the  most  part,  jpurchasea  at  a  high  rate ;  yet  it  is 
manifest,  that  some  of  the  emperors  were  very  favourably 
inclined  toward  the  Christians,  and  were  far  from  having 
an  aversion  to  their  religion. 
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u.  Caracalla,  the  son  of  Sereras,  was  proclaimed  em- 
Under  TMfoof  peroF  ill  the  year  211,  and  during  the  six  yean  of 


bis  government,  he  neither  oppressed  the  Chris- 
tians himsell,  nor  permitted  any  others  to  treat  them  with 
cruelty  or  injustice.  Helioffaoalus  also,  though  in  other 
respects  the  most  infamous  of  all  princes,*  and  perhaps  the 
most  odious  of  all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of  bitterness 
i-he  bcBignKy  o^  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  His  sue- 
Si^*S;**'  cessor  Alexander  Severus,  who  was  a  prince  dis- 
<}MM»^  tinguished  by  a  noble  assemblage  or  the  most 
excellent  and  illustrious  virtues,  did  not,  indeed,  abrogate 
the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against  the  Christians ;  and 
.this  is  the  reason  whj^  we  have  some  examples  of  martp* 
dom  under  his  administration.  It  is  nevertheless  certain^ 
that  he  showed  them,  in  many  ways,  and  upon  every  oc- 
casion that  was  offered  him,  the  most  undoubted  marss  of 
benignity  andfavour ;  nay,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  paj  a  certain  sort  of  worship  to  the  divine  author  of  our 
reu^on.^  This  his  favourable  inclination  toward  the 
Christians  was  probably  owing,  at  first,  to  the  instructions 
and  counsels  ot  his  mother  JuUa  Mammaea,  for  whom  he 
had  a  high  deg^ree  of  love  and  veneration.  Julia  had  very 
favourable  sentiments  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and,  beii^ 
once  at  Antioch,  sent  for  the  famous  Origen  from  Aiexan-* 
dria,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  his 
conversation  and  instructions.  Those  who  assert  that 
Julia,  and  her  son  Alexander,  embraced  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, are  by  no  means,  furnished  with  unexceptionable 
testimonies  to  confirm  this  fact ;  though  we  may  amrm,  with 
confidence,  that  this  virtuous  prince  looked  upon  Christi- 
anity as  meriting,  beyond  all  other  religions,  toleration  and 
favour  from  the  state,  and  considered  its  authoras  worthy  of 
a  place  among  those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
sublime  virtues,  and  honoured  with  a  commission  from 
above.* 

III.  Under  Gordian  the  Christians  lived  in  tranquillity. 
o(btr  e»pe.  His  succcssoTS  the  Philips,  faUier  and  son,  proved 
irJ*tite'^  so  favourable  and  even  friendly  to  them,  that 
<;hriitiiiii.    these  two  emperors  passed,  in  the  opinion  of  ma- 

«  Lanq»ridiiis,  Viia  ElagabitUy  c.  iii.  p.  796. 

b  Lamprid.  De  VUa  Sweriy  cap.  zziz.  p.  930.  Vide  Carol.  Henr.  Zeibkliiiy  Diss,  de 
Cktisto  tA  ,aianndro  in  larario  cidfu,  quas  eztat  in  JlliflMBan.  Ups,  «od.  torn,  iit  p.  4S. 

c  Vide  Fiid.  Spanhemii,  Diss,  de  Ludi,  BrtUmum  Regis^  JuUa  MmnmsMj  et  PhSUmman 
coiwsrsionfhuSf  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  400.  Item  Paul.  Jablonski,  Diss,  de  JSUxandro  Sewrp 
^aeris  CkrisHanis  per  €hso8tie(n  inUitdo,  in  MscefUcn.  Lips,  nmis,  torn.  it.  p.  B6. 
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ny,  for  Ghmtians ;  and,  iiideed,  the  arguments  alleged  to 
prove  that  they  embraced,  though  in  a  secret  and  clandes- 
tine manner,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  seem  to  have  a  Q„es«on  con- 
high  degree  of  weight,  and  render  this  fact  ex-  ^;?o^::;;i': 
tremely  probable.  But  as  these  arguments  are  p*"^***^^**"'?- 
opposed  by  others  equally  specious,  that  famous  question, 
relating  to  the  religion  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  his  son, 
must  be  left  undecided,**  Neither  side  offer  reasons  so 
victorious  and  unanswerable,  as  to  produce  a  full  and 
complete  conviction ;  and  this  is  therefore  one  of  those 
many  cases>  where  a  suspension  of  judgment  is  both  al- 
lowable and  wise.  With  respect  to  Gallienus,  and  some 
other  emperors  of  this  century,  if  they  did  not  professedly 
favour  the  progress  of  Christianity,  yet  neither  did  they 
oppress  its  followers,  nor  retard  its  advancement, 

IV.  This  clemency  and  benevolence,  which  the  followers 
of  Jesus  experienced  from  ^reat  men,  and  espe-  ^^  ^^^^ 
cially  from  those  of  imperial  dignity,  must  be  o^chriSians 
placed,  without  doubt,  among  those  human  means 
that  contributed  to  multiply  the  number  of  Christians,  and 
to  enlai^e  the  bounds  of  the  church.  Other 
causes,  however,  both  divine  and  human^  must  be  Jh^"%?tiy 
added  here,  to  render  a  complete  and  satisfactory  *"^*'*- 
account  of  this  matter.  Among  the  causes  which  belong 
to  the  first  of  these  classes,  we  do  not  only  reckon  the  in^ 
trinsic  force  of  celestial  truth,  and  the  piety  and  fortitude 
of  those  who  declared  it  to  the  world,  but  also  that  especial 
and  interposing  Providence^  which,  by  dreams  and  visions, 
presented  to  tne  minds  of  many,  who  were  either  inatten- 
tive to  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  its  professed  enemies, 
touched  their  hearts  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  a 
sense  of  its  importance,  and  engaged  them,  without  delay, 
to  profess  themselves  the  disciples  of  Christ,"  To  this  may 
also  be  added,  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  other  miracles, 

QjT  d  The  authors  of  the  UniveiBal  Hiatoryhave  determined  the  question  which  Dr. 
Mosheim  leftTes  here  undecided  ;  and  they  think  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  Philip  and  his 
son  embraced  the  Gospel,  since  that  opinion  is  built  upon  such  respectable  authority  as 
thatof  Jerora,  Chrysostoin,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  Cedrenus, 
Rufi^us,  Syncellus,  Orosius,  Jomandes,  Ammianus,  Marcellinus,  the  learned  cardinal 
Bona,  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Huetius,  and  others.  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  his  readers,  for^ 
an  account  of  this  matter,  to  the  following  writers  :  Spanheim.  De  Chrislvmismo  Phi- 
Upp*  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  400.  Entretiens  HUUmqmts  sur  U  ChrisHanisme  de  VEmoereur  Phi- 
Zijjpe,  par  P.  De  L,  F.  Mammachii  Originea  et  Jiniiq»  Christiane^  Jtom.  it  p.  »52.  Con« 
fer.  Fabric  De  Luce  Evang.  &c.  p.  252. 

e  See,  for  an  account  of  this  matter,  the  following  authors :  Origcn,  lib.  i.  adv.  Celsunij 
p.  35.  HomXL  in  Lmcoc  vii.  p.  216,  torn.  ii.  opp.  edit.  Basil ;  as  also  Tertullian,  De  ^Snimaf 
cap.  xiv.  p.  348,  edit,  Rigaltii,  and  Eusebius,  Hiator.  EccUs*  Ub.  vi.  cap.  v.  p.  208. 

^^^-  ^'  ^^  rooalp 
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which  niauy  Christians  were  yet  enabled  to  perform  by 
invoking  the  name  of  the  divine  Saviour/  The  number 
of  miracles  was,  however,  much  less  in  this  than  the  pre- 
ceding century ;  nor  must  this  alteration  be  attributed 
only  to  the  divine  wisdom,  which  rendered  miraculous  in- 
terpositions less  frequent  in  proportion  as  they  became 
less  necessary ;  but  also  to  bis  justice,  which  was  pro- 
voked to  diminish  the  frequency  of  gifts,  which  some  did 
not  scruple  to  pervert  to  mercenary  purposes.*^ 

V.  If  we  turn  aur  view  to  the  human  means  that  contri- 
buted, at  this  time,  to  multiply  the  numbers  of 
PdfiyiMuuno.  (-ji^^^^jg^j^g^  g^Q^  jQ  extend  the  limits  of  the  church, 

we  shall  find  a  great  variety  of  causes  uniting  their  influ- 
ence,, and  contributing  jointly  to  this  happy  purpose. 
Among  these  must  be  reckoned  the  translations  of  the  sa^ 
cred  writings  into  various  languages,  the  zeal  and  labours 
of  Origen  in  spreading;  abroad  copies  of  them  every  where, 
and  the  different  works  that  were  published,  by  learned  and 
pious  men,  in  defence  of  the  gospel.  We  may  add  also 
to  this,  that  the  acts  of  beneficence  and  liberality,  perform- 
ed by  the  Christians,  even  toward  those  whose  religious 
principles  they  abhorred,  had  a^reat  influence  in  attract- 
mg  the  esteem,  and  removing  the  prejudices  of  many, 
who  were  thus  prepared  for  examining,  with  candour,  the 
Christian  doctnne,  and  consequently,  for  receiving  its  di- 
vine light.  The  worshippers  of  the  pagan  deities  must 
have  been  destitute  of  every  generous  affection,  of  every 
humane  fbeUng,  if  the  view  of  that  boundless  charity, 
which  the  Christians  exercised  toward  the  poor,  the  love 
thev  expressed  even  to  their  enemies,  the  tender  care  they 
took  of  the  sick  and  infirm,  the  humanity  they  discovered 
in  the  redemption  of  captives,  and  the  other  illustrious 
virtues,  which  rendered  them  so  worthy  of  universal  esteem, 
had  not  touched  their  hearts,  dispelled  their  preposses- 
sions, and  rendered  them  more  favourable  to  the  disciples 
of  Jesus.  If,  among  the  causes  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  there  is  any  place  due  to  pious  frauds^  it  is 
certain,  that  they  merit  a  very  small  part  of  tne  honour  of 
having  contributed  to  this  glorious  purpose ;  since  they 
were  practised  by  few,  and  that  very  seldom. 

f  Origen,  amir*  CtUum,  lib.  i.  p.  5,  7.      Euseb.  Hist,  EeeUs.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  Tii.    Cypri- 
anus,  £p.  i.  ad  Donal.  p.  3,  and  the  notes  of  Bahuios  upon  that  passage,  p.  376. 
5?  Spencer,  not.  in  Chri<^en,  emtra  Celsim,  p.  6,  7. 
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VI.  That  the  limits  of  the  church  were  extended  in  this 
century,  is  a  matter  beyond  all  controversy.  It  sevemicoun- 
is  not,  however,  equally  certain  in  what  manner,  !he  nRhTo? 
by  what  persons,  or  in  what  parts  of  the  world,  ^"^k^^po^- 
this  was  effected.  Origen,  invited  from  Alexandria  by  an 
Arabian  prince,  converted,  by  his  assiduous  labours,  a 
certain  tnbe  of  wandering  Arabs  to  the  Christian  faith.^ 
The  Goths,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who  inhabited  the 
countries  of  Mysia  and  Thrace,  and  who,  accustomed  to 
rapine,  vexed  the  neighbouring  provinces  by  perpetual 
incursions,  received  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  by  the 
means  of  certain  Christian  doctors  sent  thither  from  Asia. 
The  holy  lives  of  these  venerable  teachers,  and  the  miracu- 
lous powers  with  which  they  were  endowed,  attracted  the 
esteem,  even  of  a  people  educated  to  nothing  but  plunder 
and  devastation,  and  absolutely  uncivilized  by  letters  or 
science ;  and  theii*  authority  and  influence  grew  so  great, 
and  produced,  in  process  of  time,  such  remarkable  effects, 
that  a  great  part  of  this  barbarous  people  became  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  and  put  off,  in  a  manner,  that  ferocity  that 
was  become  so  natural  to  them.* 

vij.  The  Christian  assemblies,  founded  in  Gaul  by  the 
Asiatic  doctors  in  the  preceding  century,  were 
few  in  number,  and  of  ver}^  little  extent;  but  both  orundoe" 
their  number  and  their  extent  were  considerably  "*"' 
increased  from  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius.  Under 
his  reiffn  Diohysius,  Gatian,  Trophymus,  Paul,  Saturninus, 
Martid,  Stremonius,  men  of  exemplary  piety,  passed  into 
this  province,  and  amidst  dangers  and  trials  of  various 
kinds,  erected  churches  at  Paris,  Tours,  Aries,  and  several 
other  places.  This  was  followed  by  a  rapid  progress  of 
the  sospel  amon^  the  Gauls,  as  the  disciples  of  these  pious 
teacners  spread,  in  a  short  time,  the  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity through  the  whole  country.*"  We  must  also  place  in 
this  century  the  origin  of  several  German  churches,  such 
as  those  ot  Colo^n,  Treves,  Metz,  and  others,  of  which 
Eucharius,  Valerius,  Maternus,  and  Clemens,  were  the 
principal  founders.'    The  historians  of  Scotland  inform  us, 

b  Eo^bius,  HisL  Eceles,  lib.  it.  cap.  xix.  p.  281. 

i  Sozomenus,  Hist,  Eecles,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Paolus  Diaconus,  Hist,  MisceU,  lib.  ii.  cap, 
xiv.     Philostoi^iiu,  Hist,  Eecles,  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  470. 

k  See  the  bistory  of  the  Francks  by  Gregory  de  Tours,  book  i.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  23.  The(^ 
dor.  Ruinart,  Jleta  Martyr,  sineeroy  p.  109. 

1  See  Aug.  Calmet,  Hist,  de  Lorraine,  torn.  i.  dissert,  i.  p.  7.  Jo.  Nieol.  ab  Honthcim, 
JRsioria  Trtxirensisy  torn.  i.  ubi  Diss*  de  iBrafimdatiEpiseopahts  Tretarensis, 
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that  the  light  of  Christianity  arose  upon  that  country  du- 
ring this  century ;  but,  though  there  oe  nothing  improba- 
ble in  this  assertion,  yet  it  is  not  built  upon  incontestable 
authority.™ 


CHAPTER  II. 

CON€£B2ilN&  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  >VHICH  HAPPEMEB  TO  TltE  CHfTRCB 

IN  THIS  CENTVAY. 

I.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Christian  church 

suffered  calamities  of  various  kinds  throughout 
ruoonlSdS^  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  These  suf- 
bererus.  fg^jigs  incrcascd  in  a  terrible  manner,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  law  made,  in  the  year  203,  by  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  %vho,  in  other  respects,  was  certainlv  no  enemy  to 
the  Christians,  by  which  every  subject  of  the  empire  was 
prohibited  to  change  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  for  that 
of  the  Christian  or  Jewish."  This  law  was,  in  its  effects, 
most  prejudicial  to  the  Christians  ;  for,  though  it  did  not 
formally  condemn  them,  and  seemed  only  adapted  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  induced 
rapacious  and  unjust  magistrates  to  persecute  even  unto 
death  the  poorer  sort  among  the  Christians,  that  thus  the 
richer  mi^ntbe  led,  through  fear  of  like  treatment,  to  pur- 
chase their  tranquillity  and  safety  at  an  expensive  rate. 
Hence  many  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  both  in  Egypt,  and 
also  in  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  were  put  to  death 
in  consequence  of  this  law.  Among  these  Leonidas,  the 
father  of  Origen,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  those  two  famous 
African  ladies,  whose  acts'"  are  come  down  to  our  times, 
Potamiena  Marcella,  and  other  martyrs  of  both  sexes,  ac- 
quired an  illustrious  name  by  the  magnanimity  and  tran- 
quillity with  which  they  endured  the  most  cruel  sufferings. 

II.  From  the  death  of  Severus  to  the  reign  of  Maximin, 
Thai  under  thc  couditlon  of  thc  Christiaus  Was,  in  some  places, 

sioimin.  prosperous,  and  in  all,  supportable.  But  with 
Maximin  the  face  of  affairs  changed.  This  unworthy  em- 
peror having  animated  the  Roman  soldiers  to  assassinate 
Alexander  Severus,  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Chris- 

m  See  fJsher  et  StiHingfleet,  ^ntiquiL  et  Ongtn.  EecUsiar.  BriL    Sec  abo  Geoi|^  Mftc- 
kenzie,  DeRegali  SeotorumprosapiOf  cap.  viiL  p.  119. 
•    n  Eusebius,  EccUs,  Hisior,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i,    Spartianus  inSevero,  cap.  xvi.  xrii.  p.  61*», 

ft  Thcod.  Ruinart,  •ieta  Marhtr.  p.  90.  r^  i        ^ 
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tians,  whom  that  excellent  prmce  had  favoured  and  pro- 
tected in  a  distinguished  manner ;  and  for  this  reason,  he 
ordered  the  bishons,  whom  he  knew  that  Alexander  had 
always  treated  as  nis  intimate  friends,  to  be  seized  and  put 
to  death.^  During  his  reign,  the  Christians  suffered  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner ;  for,  though  the  edict  of  this  tyrant 
extended  only  to  the  bishops  and  leaders  of  the  Christian 
church,  yet  its  shocking  effects  reached  much  further;  as 
it  animated  the  heathen  priests,  the  magistrates,  and  the 
multitude,  against  Christians  of  every  rank  and  order."* 

III.  This  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  calm,  in  which  the 
Christians  enjoyed  a  happy  tranquillity  for  many  Manychri*. 
years.  The  accession  of  Decius  Trajan  to  the  q;^;!?^""; 
imperial  throne,  in  the  year  249,  raised  a  new  ^^Z!L^' 
tempest,  in  which  the  fury  of  persecution  fell  in  a  ^^^. 
dreadful  manner  upon  the  church  of  Christ.  For  •*^' 
this  emperor,  either  from  an  ill-grounded  fear  of  the  Chris- 
tians, or  from  a  violent  zeal  for  the  superstition  of  his  an* 
cestors,  published  most  terrible  and  cruel  edicts ;  by  which 
ibe  pretors  were  ordered,  upon  pain  of  death,  either  to 
extirpate  the  whole  body  of  Christians  without  exception^ 
or  to  force  them,  by  torments  of  various  kinds,  to  return 
to  the  pagan  worship.  Hence,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  multitudes  of  Christians  were,  during  the  space  of 
two  years,  put  to  death  by  the  most  horrid  punishments,*^ 
whicn  an  ingenious  barbarity  could  invent.  The  most 
unhappy  circumstance  of  aU  these  cruelties  was,  their  fatal 
influence  upon  the  faith  and  constancy  of  many  of  the  sitf<* 
ferers ;  for  as  this  persecution  was  much  more  terrible  than 
all  those  that  preceded  it,  so  a  great  number  of  Christians, 
dismayed,  not  at  the  approach  of  death,  but  at  the  aspect 
of  those  dreadful  and  lingering  torments,  which  a  barba- 
rous magistracy  had  prepared  to  combat  their  constancy, 
fell  from  the  profession  of  their  faith,  and  secured  them- 
selves from  punishment,  either  by  offering  sacrifices j  or  by 
buiming  incense^  before  the  images  of  the  gods,  or  by  pur- 
chasing certificates  from  the  pagan  priests.  Hence  arose 
the  opprobnous  names  of  Sacnficati,  given  to  diose  who 

p  Euseb.  Hist,  Eedea.  lib.  vi.  cap.  zxYiii.  p.  225.  Orosius,  HUt,  lib.  tu.  cftp.  lix.  p. 
509. 

q  Origen.  torn,  xzvjii.  in  Matth.  opp.  torn.  i.  p.  137.  See  also  Flrmilianiu  in  Cypri- 
ani  EfiatitHs,  p.  140. 

r  Euaebhn,  Hist.  EetUs,  lib.  n.  cap.  xxxix.  p.  234,  cap.  xli  p.  238.  Gr^rius  Njss. 
fnHto  Tftdttnuiftirgi,  torn.  iii.  q>p.  p.  568.    C3f|)rianus,  Dt  Lapsis,  p.  182. 
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sacrificed;  Thurificati,  to  those  who  burned  incense;  and 
Libellatici^  to  those  who  produced  certificates.^ 

IV.  Ttus  defection  of  such  a  prodigious  number  of  Chris- 
tians under  Decius  was  the  occasion  of  great  com- 
^'  motions  in  the  church,  and  produced  debates  of  a 


Warm  con- 


donedl^t 
dcfectlooof 


very  difficult  and  delicate  nature.  For  the  lapsed^ 
cfartouani.  ^^  thosc  that  had  fallen  from  their  Christian  pro- 
fession, were  desirous  to  be  restored  to  church  commu- 
nion, without  submitting  to  that  painful  convwoi penitentidi 
discipline,  which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  indispensably  re- 
quired. The  bishops  were  divided  upon  this  matter ;  some 
were  for  showing  the  desired  indulgence,  while  others 
opposed  it  with  all  their  might.^  In  Egypt  and  Africa^ 
many,  in  order  to  obtain  more  speedily  the  pardon  of  their 
apostacV)  interested  the  martyrs  in  their  behalf,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  letters  of  reconciliation  and  peace,*  i.  e. 
*  LSbeDM  &  formal  act  by  which  they,  the  martyrs,  declared, 
^"^^  in  their  last  moments,  that  the^  looked  upon  them 
as  worthy  of  their  communion,  and  desired  of  consequence 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  their  place  amons  the 
brethren.  Some  bishops  and  presbyters  readmitted  into 
the  church  with  too  much  facility,  apostates  and  trans- 

fressors,  who  produced  such  testimonies  as  these.  But 
Jyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  man  of  severe  wisdom  and 
great  dignity  of  character,  acted  in  quite  another  way. 
Though  he  had  no  intention  to  derogate  from  the  authoritv 
of  the  venerable  martyrs,  yet  he  opposed  with  vigour  this 
unreasonable  lenity,  and  set  limits  to  the  efficacy  of  these 
letters  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  Hence  arose  a  keen 
dispute  between  him  and  the  martyrs,  confessors,  presby- 
ters, and  lapsed,  seconded  by  the  people ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  formidable  multitude  of  adversaries,  the 
venerable  bishop  came  off  victorious.'' 

Qir  8  These  eert^icates  were  not  all  equally  criminal,  nor  supposed  all  a  degree  of  apos- 
tacy  equally  enormous.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  advertise  the  reader  of  the  following 
distinctions  omitted  by  Dr.  Mosheim :  these  certificates  were  sometimes  no  more  than  a 
permission  to  abstain  from  sacrificing,  obtained  by  a  fee  given  to  the  judges,  and  were  not 
lool^  upon  as  an  act  of  apostacy,  unless  the  Christians,  who  demanded  them,  had  de* 
clared  to  the  judges,  that  they  had  cohformed  themselyes  to  the  emperor's  edicts.  But, 
at  other  times,  they  contained  a  profession  of  paganism,  and  were  either  offered  irolun- 
larily  by  the  apostate,  or  were  subscribed  by  him,  when  they  were  presented  to  him  by 
the  persecuting  magistrates.  Many  used  certificates,  as  letters  of  security,  obtained 
from  the  priests  at  a  high  rate,  and  which  dispensed  them  from  either  professing  or  de« 
nying  their  sentiments.  Sec  Spanheim.  Historia  Christiana,  p.  732, 733.  See  also  Piud. 
Maranuatn  vite  Cypriani,  operibus  ejus  pnemissa,  {  6,  p.  54. 

t  Eusebius,  Hiit  Ecdta.  lib.  Yi.  cap.  zlir.    Cypr.  Efiatcla,  in  many  places. 

u  The  whole  history  of  this  controversy  may  be  gathered  from  the  epistles  of  Cyprian.. 
See  also  Gabr.  Alba^inaeus  ;  Ohitrvat,  EecUs,  lib.  i.  obsenr.  xx.  p.  94.  DnlalWf  J>^ 
ymnia  rt  stdtsfactimUm^  Mirnonw,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xri.  p.  70C.  ^  , 
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V.  Gallus,  the  successor  of  Decius,  and  Volusianus,  son 
of  the^ormer,  reanimated  the  flame  of  persecu-  tiw  p««.u 
tion,  which  was  beginning  to  burn  with  less  fury*''  SSTm  .S" 
And,  beside  the  sufferings  which  the  Christians  ^»»'»»*»""»- 
had  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  their  cruel  edicts,  they 
were  also  involved  in  the  public  calamities  that  prevailed 
at  this  time,  and  suffered  erievously  from  a  terrible  pesti- 
lence, which  spread  des^ation  through  many  prorinces 
of  the  empire/  This  pestilence  also  was  an  occasion 
which  the  pagan  priests  used  with  dexterity  to  renew  the 
rage  of  persecution  against  them,  by  persuading  the  peo- 
ple that  it  was  on  account  of  the  lenity  used  toward  the 
Christians,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  judgments  upon 
the  nations.  In  the  year  254,  Valerian  being  declared 
emperor,  made  the  fury  of  persecution  cease,  and  restored 
the  church  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

VI.  The  clemency  and  benevolence  which  Valerian! 
showed  to  the  Christians,  continued  until  the  fifth  UDd«r  vaie- 
year  of  his  reign.  Then  the  scene  began  to  change,  '^ 
and  the  change  indeed  was  sudden.  Macrianus,  a  super- 
stitious and  cruel  bigot  to  paganism,  had  gained  an  entire 
ascendant  over  Valerian,  and  was  his  chief  counsellor  in 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment. By  the  persuasion  of  this  imperious  minister, 
the  Christians  were  prohibited  to  assemble  themselves  to- 
gether, and  their  bi&hops  and  doctors  were  sent  into  banish- 
ment. This  edict  was  published  in  the  year  S!57,  and  was 
followed,  the  year  after,  by  one  still  more  severe ;  in  conse- 
uuence  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  Christians,  in  all 
tne  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  put  to  deatb,^ 
and  that  by  such  cruel  methods  of  execution,  as  were  much 
more  terrible  than  death  itself.  Of  those  that  suffered  in 
this  persecution,  the  most  eminent  were  Cyprian,  bishop 
of  Carthage ;  Sixtus,  bishop  of  Rome  ;  andLaurentius,  a 
Roman  deacon,  who  was  barbarously  consumed  by  a  slow 
and  lingering  fire.  An  qnexpected  event  suspended,  for 
awhile,  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians.  Valerian  was  made 
prisoner  in  the  war  against  the  Persians ;  and  his  son 
Gallienus,  in  the  year  260,  restored  peace  to  the  church/ 

w  Euseb.  HiaL  Eecles.  lib.  viL  cap.  i.  p.  250.    Cyprian.  EpisL  Irii.  Iviii. 

X  Vid.  Cypriani  lAb,  ad  DemeirUumm. 

y  Etueb.  HisU  EccUs.,  lib.  viL  cap.  x.  xi.  p.  255.  ^ela  CypHani,  as  the^  are  to  be  foand 
in  the  dctaMariyrum  Ruinarti,  p.  216.  Cypriani  EpisK  Ixxvii.  p.  158,  edit.  Baluz.  Ixxzii. 
p.  16S^. 
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V114  The  conditicm  of  the  Ghristiaiis  was  rather  siupport- 
able  than  happy,  under  the  reign  of  Galfienus, 
fT«chu"rci.CR.  which  lasted  eight  years ;  as  also  under  the  short 
c^^Iidial^»!i!a  jEtdministration  of  his  successor  Claudius.  Nor  did 
'^'*"*"  they  suffer  much  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
reign  of  Aurelian,  who  was  raised  to  the  empire  in  the 
year  270.  But  iJhe  fifth  year  of  this  emperor's  administra* 
tion  would  have  proved  fatal  to  them,  had  not  his  violent 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  cruelpurposes.  For 
while,  set  on  by  the  unjust  suggestions  of  his  own  supersti- 
tion, or  by  the  barbarous  counsels  of  a  bigoted  priesthood, 
he  was  preparing  a  formidable  attack  upon  the  Chris- 
tians, he  was  obuged  to  march  into  Gaul,  where  he  was 
murdered,  in  the  year  275,  before  his  edicts  were  published 
throughout  the  empire/  Few  therefore  suffered  martyr- 
dom under  his  re^n ;  and  indeed,  during  the  remainder  of 
this  century,  the  Cnristians  enjoyed  a  considerjible  measure 
of  ease  and  tranquillity.  They  were,  at  least,  free  from 
any  violent  attacks  of  oppression  and  injustice,  except  in 
a  small  number  of  cases,  where  the  avarice  and  superstition 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  interrupted  their  tranquillihr.* 

VIII.  While  the  Roman  emperors  and  proconsuls  employ- 
The«tt«mptt  6d  against  the  Christians  the  terror  of  unrighteous 
^J^i^iT  edicts,  and  the  edge  of  the  destroying  sword,  the 
Ehrbitaoiiy.  Platonic  philosophers,  who  have  been  described 
above,  exhausted  against  Christianity  all  the  force  of  their 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  all  the  resources  of  their  art 
and  dexterity,  in  rhetorical  declamations,  subtile  writings, 
and  ingenious  stratagems.  These  artful  adversaries  were 
so  much  the  more  dangerous  and  formidable,  as  lihey 
liad  adopted  several  of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of 
the  gospel,  and  with  a  specious  air  of  moderation  and 
impartiality,  were  attempting,  after  the  example  of 
their  master  Ammonius,  to  reconcile  paganism  with 
Christianity,  and  to  form  a  sort. of  coalition  of  the 
ancient  and  the  new  religion.  These  philosophers 
had  at  their  head,  in  this  century.  Porphyry,  a  Syrian, 
or,  as  some  allege,  a  Tyrian,  by  birth,'who  imrote  against 

z  Eusebius,  HisL  EecUa,  lib.  Tii.  cap.  xzz.  Laetantius.  De  mortUms  Persequuior. 
cap.  Yi. 

a  Among  theae  vexations  may  be  reckoned  the  crueity  of  Galeriua  Mftxiaian,  who, 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  persecuted  the  ministers  of  his  court,  and  the  sol- 
lUers  of  his  army,  who  had  professed  Christianity.  See  Eusebius,  Hist,  Bcclts,  lib.  tiii. 
tap.  i.  p.  292,  iv.  p.  395,  317. 
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the  Qkristiaiis  a  long  and  laborious  work,  which  was  de- 
stroys afterward  by  an  imperial  edict.**  He  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  writer  of  great  dexterity,  genius,  and  erudition^ 
as  those  of  his  works  that  yet  remain  sufficiently  testify. 
But  those  verjr  works,  and  the  history  of  his  life,  show  us, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  a  mucii  more  virulent,  than 
a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Christians.  For  by  them  it 
appears,  that  he  was  much  more  attentive  to  the  suggestions 
of  a  superstitious  spirit  and  the  visions  of  a  lively  fancy, 
than  to  the  sober  dictates  of  right  reason  and  a  sound 
judgment.  And  it  may  be  more  especially  observed  of 
the  fragments  that  yet  remain  of  his  work  against  the 
Christians,  that  they  are  equally  destitute  of  judgment  and 
equity,  and  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a  wise  and  a  good 
man."" 

IX.  Many  were  the  deceitful  and  perfidious  stratagems 
by  which  this  sect  endeavoured  to  obscure  the 
lustre,  and  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  Chris-  «n^^ij^n^ 
tian  doctrine.    But  none  of  these  were  more  dan-  g^^gjpjj^ 

?'erous  than  the  seducing  artifice  with  which  they  " 
ormed  a  comparison  between  the  life,  actions,  and  mira^ 
cles  of  Christy  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  philosophers; 
and  placed  the  contending  parties  in  such  fallacious  points 
of  view,  as  to  make  the  pretended  sages  of  antiauity  ap- 
pear in  nothing  inferior  to  the  divine  Saviour.  Witn  this 
view,  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Pythagoras,  of  whom  Por- 
phyry wrote  the  life,  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  whose  miracles  and  peregrinations  wereliighly 
celebrated  by  the  vulgar,  were  brought  upon  the  scene,  and 
exhibited  as  divine  teachers  and  rivals  of  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Philostratus,  one  of  the  most  emment  rheto- 
ricians of  this  age,  composed  a  pompous  history  of  the  life 
of  Apollonius,  who  was  little  else  than  a  cunning  knave» 

b  See  Holstcnius,  Dfl  vUa  Porphyr,  cap.  xL  Fabric.  Lur  Etang»  p.  154.  Buddeitf, 
Isagoge  in  Theologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1009. 

O'  c  ThiB  work  of  Porphyry  against  tbe  Christians  was  burnt  by  an  edict  of  Con- 
stantiiie  tbe  Great.  It  was  divided  into  fifteen  books^  as  we  find  in  Eusebiiis,  and  con- 
tained the  blackest  calumnies  against  the  Christians.  The  first  book  treated  of  the  con- 
tradictions which  he  pretended  to  have  found  in  <he  sacred  writings.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  ttodflh  is  employed  in  fixing  tbe  time  when  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written. 
For  Porphyry  himself  found  these  prophecies  ho  clearly  and  evidently  fulfilled,  that,  to 
avoid  the  force  of  the  argument,  deducible  from  thence,  in  favour  of  Christianity,  he  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  this  absurd  supposition,  that  these  prophecies  had  been  puUiahed 
under  the  «am«  of  Daniel,  by  one  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus,  and  wrote  after  the 
arrival  of  the  events  foretold.  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  Apollionaris,  wrdte  against 
Porphyry.    But  tbe^e  refutations  have  been  long  since  lost. 
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and  did  nothing  but  ape  the  austerity  and  sanctity  of  Py- 
thagoras. This  history  appears  manifestly  designed  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  Christ  and  the  philosopher  of 
Tyana ;  out  the  impudent  fictions,  and  the  rioiculous  fables^ 
with  which  this  work  is  filled,  roust,  one  would  think,  have 
rendered  it  incapable  of  deceiving  any  who  were  possessed 
of  a  sound  mind ;  any,  but  such  as,  through  the  corruption 
of  vicious  prejudices  were  willing  to  be  deceived/ 

X.  But  as  there  are  no  opinions,  however  absurd,  and  no 
Thep«rni:  stoHcs,  howcvcr  iale  and  improbable,  that  a  weak 

^"ne^^a  and  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  more  attentive  to 
compariion.  jjjg  pomp  of  words  than  to  the  truth  of  tkmgs^  will 
not  easily  swallow ;  so  it  happened,  that  many  were  en- 
snared by  the  absurd  attempts  of  these  insidious  philoso- 
phers. Some  were  induced  by  these  perfidious  stratagems 
to  abandon  the  Christian  religion,  woich  they  had  embra- 
ced. Others,  when  they  heard  that  true  Christianity,  as  it 
was  taught  by  Jesus,  and  not  as  it  was  afterward  corrupted 
by  his  discipleSt  differed  almost  in  nothing  firom  the  pagan 
religion  properly  explained  and  restored  to  its  primitive 
punty,  determined  to  remain  in  the  religion  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  in  the  worship  of  their  gods.  A  third  sort  were 
led,  by  these  comparisons  between  Christ  and  the  ancient 
philosophers,  to  form  to  themselves  a  motley  system  of 
religion  composed  of  the  tenets  of  both  parties,  whom  they 
treated  with  the  same  veneration  and  respect.  Such  was, 
particularly,  the  method  of  Alexander  »everus,  who  paid 
mdiscriminately  divine  honours  to  Christ,  and  to  Orpheus, 
to  ApoUonius,  and  the  other  philosophers  and  heroes 
whose  names  were  famous  in  ancient  times. 

XI.  The  credit  and  power  of  the  Jews  were  now  too 
n»aoniipts  much  diminished  to  render  them  as  capable  of 

iU^^Z'  injuring  the  Christians,  by  their  indSuence  upon  the 
oiirhtians.  magistratcs,  as  they  had  formerly  been.  This  did 
not,  however,  discourage  their  malicious  efforts,  as  the 
books  which  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  have  written  against 
them  abundantly  show,  with  several  other  writings  of  the 
Christian  doctors,  who  complained  of  the  malignity  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  their  perfidious  stratagems.*    Dunng  the  per- 

d  See  Oleartus's  preface  to  the  life  of  ApoUonius,  by  Philoetratus ;  as  also  Mo- 
aheim's  notes  to  hisLAtin  translation  of  Cudwerth's  InUUutual  SytUm,  p.  304,  309,  311, 
334. 

e  Hyppolytus,  Serm.  in  S»smn.  et  Daniel,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  274,  276. 
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secution  under  Sevenis,  a  certain  person  called  Domni- 
BUS,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  deserted  to  the 
Jews,  doubtless,  to  avoid  the  punishments  that  were  de- 
creed against  the  Christians ;  and  it  was  to  recall  this 
apostate  to  his  duty  and  his  profession,  that  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  a  particular  treatise  against  the 
Jews/  We  may,  however,  conclude  from  this  instance, 
that  when  the  Christians  were  persecuted,  the  Jews  were 
treated  with  less  severity  and  contempt,  on  account  of 
their  enmity  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  And  from 
the  same  fact  we  may  also  learn,  that  though  they  were 
in  a  state  of  great  subjection  and  abasement,  yet  they 
were  not  entirely  deprived  of  all  power  of  oppressing 
the  Christians. 

f  Eufebiua,  Hist.  Ecda,  lib.  ▼!.  cap.  xii.  p:  313. 
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CHAPTER  L 

CONCERNING  THE  STATE  OF  LETTERS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  DURING  THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  The  arts  and  sciences,  which  in  the  preceding  cen- 
Tteikjcyof  tury,  were  in  a  declining  state,  seemed  in  this 
~"*"^  ready  to  expire,  and  had  now  lost  all  their  vigour, 
and  all  their  lustre.  The  celebrated  rhetorician  Longi- 
nus,  and  the  eminent  historian  Dion  Gassius,  with  a  few 
others,  were  the  last  among  the  Greeks,  who  stood  in  the 
breach  against  the  prevailing  ignorance  and  barbarism  of 
the  times*  Men  ol  learning  and  genius  were  less  nume- 
rous still  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  though 
there  were,  in  several  places,  flourishing  schools  erected 
for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  and  the  culture  of 
taste  and  ge^ius•  Different  reasons  contributed  to  this 
decay  of  leacning.  Few  of  the  emperors  patronised  the 
sciences,  or  encouraged,  by  the  prospect  of  their  favour 
and  protection,  that  emulation,  whicn  is  the  soul  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  Beside,  the  civil  wars  that  almost 
always  distracted  the  empire,  were  extremely  unfavour- 
able to  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  the  perpetual  incursions 
of  the  barbarous  nations  interrupted  tnat  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity which  are  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  learning 
and  knowledge,  and  extinguished,  among  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  nothing  almost  but  the  din  of  arms,  aU  desire  of 
literanr  acquisitions.^ 

lU  If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  state  of  philosophy, 
Theitauof  the  prospect  will  appear  somewhat  less  desolate 
Srt^iy  and  comfortless.  There  were,  as  yet,  in  several 
tiwpiaioilic  Qf  the  Grecian  sects,  men  of  considerable  know- 
ledge and  reputation,  of  whom  Longinus  has  mentioned 
the  greatest  part.^    But  all  these  sects  were  gradually 

g  See  tbe  UUrdry  History'  rf  Fraiee,  by  the  benedictine  monks,  vol.  i.  part  u.  p. 
317. 
b  Tn  his  life  of  Plotinus,  epitomised  by  Porphyry,  cb.  zz.  p.  1S8,  edit.  Fabricii. 
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eclipsed  by  the  school  of  AmmoDius,  whose  origin  and 
doctrines  have  been  considered  above.  This  victorious 
sect,  which  was  formed  in  Egypt,  issued  forth  from  thente 
with  such  a  rapid  progress,  that,  in  a  short  time,  it  exten- 
ded itself  almost  thoughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  drew 
into  its  vortex  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  applied  them-- 
selves,  through  inclination,  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
This  amazing  progress  was  due  to  Plotinus,  the  ^^^^^ 
most  eminent  disciple  of  Ammonius,  a  man  of  a 
most  subtile  invention,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
genius  capable  of  the  most  profound  researches,  and 
equal  to  tne  investigation  of  the  most  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult subjects.  This  penetrating  and  sublime  philosopher 
taught  publicly  first  in  Persia,  and  afterward  at  Rome, 
and  in  Campania ;  in  all  which  places  the  youth  flocked 
in  crowds  to  receive  his  instruction.  He  comprehended 
the  precepts  of  his  philosophy  in  several  books,  the  most 
of  which  are  yet  extant.* 

III.  The  number  of  disciples  that  were  formed  in  the 
school  of  Plotinus,  is  almost  beyond  credibility. 
The  most  famous  of  them  was  Porphyry,  "*  who  S»weJ2ur 
spread  abroad  through  Sicily  and  many  other  p"****^**^- 
countries  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  revised  with  great 
accuracy,  adorned  with  the  graces  of  a  flowing  and  elegant 
style,  and  enriched  with  new  inventions  and  curious  im- 
provements.^ From  the  time  of  Ammonius,  until  the  sixth 
century,  this  was  almost  the  only  system  of  philosophy  that 
was  publicly  taught  at  Alexandria.  A  certain  philosopher, 
whose  name  was  Plutarch,  having  learned  it  there,  brought 
it  into  Greece,  and  renewed,  at  Athens,  the  celebrated 
academy^  from  whence  issued  a  set  of  illustrious  philoso- 
phers, whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
progress  of  this  work."* 

F  i  See  Porphyrii  vita  Plotini,  of  which  Fabricius  has  giTen  an  edition  in  his  Bihliolheca 
GriLca^  torn.  iv.  p,  91.  Bayle's  Diciwn,  torn.  iii.  at  the  article  Piotinus  ;  as  also  Brucker's 
HiatoHa  Crilica  PhUosophia. 

O '  k  Porphyry  was  first  the  disciple  of  Loiiginus,  author  of  the  justly  celebrated  Treatise 
en  the  Sttblime.  But  having  passed  from  Greece  to  Rome,  where  be  heard  Plotinus,  he 
was  so  charmed  with  the  geuius  and  penetration  of  this  philosopher,  that  he  attaobed  him- 
aelf  entirely  to  him.     See  Piotin.  vit,  p.  3.     Eunap.  c.  ii.  p.  17. 

I  Holstenius  tU.  Pot-phyrii,  republished  in  the  Bihliolheca  Grtzea  of  Fabricius. 

m.  Marini  vita,  Procli,  cap.  xi.  xii.  p.  25. 
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IV.  We  have  unfolded  above  the  nature  and  doctrines 
piffertnt  ^^  ^^^  philosophj,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with 

■Mi  of  ST'  the  brevity  of  our  present  desifi^n.  It  is,  however, 
phiKwopby.    pj,^pgj,  j^  g^j J  here,  that  its  votaries  were  not  all 

of  the  same  sentiments,  but  thought  very  differently  upon 
a  variety  of  subjects.  This  difference  of  opinion  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  fundamental  law,  which  the 
whole  sect  was  obliged  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  viz. 
that  truth  was  to  be  nursued  tvith  the  utmost  liberty^  and  to 
be  collectedfrom  all  the  different  systems  in  which  it  lay  dis- 
persed. Nfence  it  happened,  that  the  Athenians  rejected 
certain  opinions  that  were  entertained  by  the  philosophers 
of  Alexandria.  None,  however,  who  were  ambitious  to 
be  ranked  among  these  new  Platonists,  called  in  question 
the  main  doctrines,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  their 
singular  system ;  those,  for  example,  which  regarded  the 
existence  of  one  God;  ^e  fountain  of  all  things  ;  the  eter- 
nity  of  the  world;  the  dependence  of  matter  upon  the  Su- 
preme Being  ;  the  nature  of  souls;  the  plurality  of  gods'^ 
the  method  of  interpreting  the  popular  superstitions^  Src. 

V.  The  famous  question  concerning  the  excellence  and 
The  state  of  Utility  of  humau  learning,  was  now  debated  with 
iTilil^R^&e  great  warmth  among  the  Christians ;  and  the  con- 
Gbinaan*.  tending  parties,  in  tnis  controversy,  seemed  hith- 
erto of  equal  force  in  point  of  numbers,  or  nearly  so. 
Many  recommended  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  and  Roman  literature ;  whik 
others  maintained,  that  these  were  pernicious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  genuine  Christianity,  and  the  progress  of  true  piety. 
The  cause  of  letters  and  pliilosophy  triumphed,  however, 
by  degrees ;  and  those  who  wisned  well  to  them,  gained 
ground  more  and  more,  till  at  length  the  superiority  was 
manifestlv  decided  in  their  favour.  This  victory  was 
principally  due  to  the  influence  and  authority  of  Origen, 
who  having  been  early  instructed  in  the  new  kind  of  pla- 
tonism  already  mentioned,  blended  it  unhappily  with  the 
purer  and  more  sublime  tenets  of  a  celestial  doctrine,  and 
reconunended  it,  in  the  warmest  manner,  to  the  youth  who 
attended  his  public  lessons.  The  fame  of  this  philosopher 
increased  daily  among  the  Christians ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  his  rising  credit,  his  method  of  proposing  and  explain* 
ing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  gained  authority,  till  it 
became  almost  universal.    Beside,  some  of  the  disciples 
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of  Plotinus  having  embraced  Christianity,  on  condition 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  such  of  the  opinions 
of  their  master  as  they  thought  of  superior  excellence  and 
merit,"  this  must  also  have  contributed,  in  some  measure, 
to  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  sciences.  These 
Christian  philosophers  preserving  still  a  fervent  zeal  for  the 
doctrines  of  their  heathen  chief,  would  naturally  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  spreading  them  abroad,  and  instilling 
them  into  the  minds  ot  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  TIS 
JFORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that  had  been 
adopted  by  Christians  in  general,  nad  now  acquired  ^^  ^ 
greater  degrees  of  stabiuty  and  force,  both  in  par-  "^^^j;^^ 
ticular  churches,  and  in  the  universal  society  of  ^^""^ 
Christians  collectively  considered.  It  appears  incontesta- 
ble from  the  most  authentic  records,  anci  the  best  histories 
of  this  century,  that,  in  the  larger  cities,  there  was,  at  the 
head  of  each  church,  a  person  to  whom  was  given  the 
title  of  bishop,  who  rulea  this  sacred  community  with  a 
certain  sort  of  authority,  in  concert,  however,  with  the 
body  of  presbyters,  and  consulting,  in  matters  of  moment, 
the  opinion  and  the  voices  of  the  whole  assembly."  It  is 
also  equally  evident,  that  in  every  province,  one  bishop 
was  invested  with  a  certain  superiority  over  the  rest,  in 
point  of  rank  and  authority.  This  was  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  association  of  churches  that  had  been 
introduced  in  the  preceding  century ;  and  contributed, 
moreover,  to  facilitate  the  holding  of  general  councils,  and 
to  give  a  certain  degree  of  order  and  consistence  to  their 
proceedings.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  carefully  ob- 
served, that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  primitive 
bishops,  were  not,  every  where,  accurately  fixed,  nor  deter- 
mined in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  encroachments  and 

n  Augustinui,  Epistola  Ivi.  ad  Dioscor,  p.  260,  torn.  ii.  opp. 

o  A  satisfactory  account  of  this  matter  may  be  seen  in  Blondelli  ^apologia  pro  SerUentia 
UieTowsftM  dt  Episcopis  et  Presbyteris,  p.  136,  as  that  author  has  collected  all  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  ancients  relative  to  that  subject. 
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disputes;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  chief  authority,  in 
the  province,  was  always  conferred  upon  that  bishop  who 
presided  over  the  church  established  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  further  to  be  noticed,  as  a  matter  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  con- 
sidered as  rulers  of  primitive  and  apostolic  churches,  had 
a  kind  of  pre-eminence  over  all  others,  and  were  not  only 
consulted  frequently  in  affairs  of  a  difficult  and  momen- 
tous nature,  but  were  also  distinguished  by  peculiar  rights 
and  privileges. 

II.  With  respect,  particularly,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome ; 
Th..  power  ^^  is  supposcd  by  Cyprian  to  have  nad,  at  this 
SfJiie^Rhop  time,  a  certain  pre-eminence  in  the  church  ;•*  nor 
^iB^Ji^,  does  he  stand  alone  in  this  opinion.  But  it  is  to 
"**■''  be  carefully  observed,  that  even  those  who,  with 
Cyprian,  attributed  this  pre-eminence  to  the  Roman  pre- 
late, insisted,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
upon  the  equality,  in  point  of  dignity  and  authority 9  that 
subsisted  among  all  the  members  of  the  episcopal  order. 
In  consequence  of  this  opinion  of  an  equality  among  all 
Christian  bishops,  they  rejected,  with  contempt,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Inshap  of  Rome,  when  they  thought  it  fll 
founded  or  unjust,  and  followed  their  own  sense  of  things 
with  a  perfect  independence.  Of  this  Cyprian  himself 
gave  an  eminent  example,  in  his  famous  controversy  with 
Stephen  bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  the  baptism  oj^  here- 
ticSj  in  which  he  treated  the  arrogance  of  that  imperious 
prelate  with  a  noble  indignation,  and  also  with  a  perfect 
contempt.  Whoever,  therefore,  compares  all  these  things 
together,  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  pre-eminence  of  order  and  asso- 
ciation,'^ and  not  of  power  and  authority.  Or,  to  explain 
the  matter  yet  more  clearly,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  m  the  universal  church,  was  such  as  that  of 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was  in  the  African  churches* 
And  every  one  knows,  that  the  precedence  of  this  latter 
prelate  diminished  in  nothing  the  equality  that  subsisted 
among  all  the  African  bishops,  invalidated  in  no  instance 

p  CypriaD,  Ep,  Ixxiii.  p.  131.  Ep»  Iv.  p.  86.  lb.  De  UnilaU  EedesifB,  p.  195,  edit. 
Baluzii. 

O  q  So  I  have  translated  Principatus  ordinis  et  conaoeudiottia,  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  rendered  without  a  long  circumlocution.  The  pre-emitiflice  here  mentioned, 
signifies  the  right  o(  convening  eouncUs,  of  presiding  in  thewj  of  coUcciing  voieeSj  and  such 
either  things  as  were  essential  fo  the  order  of  these  assemblies. 
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their  rights  and  liberties ;  but  gave  only  to  C  jprian^  as  the 
president  of  their  general  assemblies,  a  power  of  calling 
councils,  of  presiding  in  them,  of  admonishing  his  bre- 
thren in  a  mud  and  fraternal  manner,  and  of  executing,  in 
short,  such  offices  as  the  order  and  purposes  of  these 
ecclesiastical  meetings  necessarily  required/ 

III.  The  face  of  things  began  now  to  change  in  the 
Christian  church.  The  ancient  method  of  eccle-.  The  iro^em. 
siasticsd  government  seemed,  in  general,  still  to  ;ro".^%e|^^ 
subsist,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  imperceptible  ^'o'^S^hi^' 
steps,  it  varied  from  the  primitive  rule,  and  dege-  '•"" 
nerated  toward  the  form  of  a  religious  monarchy.  For 
the  bishops  aspired  to  higher  degrees  of  power  and  autho- 
rity than  they  had  formerly  possessed ;  and  not  only  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  the  people,  but  also  made  gradual 
encroachments  upon  the  privileges  of  the  presoyters. 
And  that  they  might  cover  these  usurpations  with  an  air 
of  justice,  and  an  appearance  of  reason,  they  published 
new  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church,  and 
of  liie  episcopal  dignitv,  which,  however,  were  in  general 
so  obscure,  tnat  thev  tnemselves  seem  to  have  understood 
them  as  little  as  those  to  whom  they  were  delivered. 
One  of  the  principal  authors  of  this  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  was  Cyprian,  who  pleaded  for  the 
power  of  the  bishops  with  more  zeal  and  vehemence  than 
nad  ever  been  hitherto  employed  in  that  cause,  though  not 
with  an  unshaken  constancy  and  perseverance ;  tor,  in 
difficult  and  perilous  times,  necessity  sometimes  obliged 
him  to  yield,  and  to  submit  several  tiungs  to  the  judgment 
and  authori^  of  the  church. 

IV.  This  change,  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, was  soon  followed  by  a  train  of  vices,  The^ice.of 
which  dishonoured  the  character  and  authority  ^^^^^^^^-^^y. 
of  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  church  was 
committed.  For,  though  several  yet  continued  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  illustrious  examples  of  primitive  piety  and 
Christian  virtue,  yet  many  were  sunk  in  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness, puffed  up  with  vanity,  arrogance,  and  ambition, 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  contention  and  discord,  and  ad- 
dicted to  many  other  vices  that  cast  an  undeserved  re- 

r  See  Steph.  Bahxxii  odnot.  vd  C^pfiwA  EpistoUt,  p.  387,  389,  400.  Consult  parUca- 
lariy  the  InL  and  boiU.  epistles  of  CypHan,  and  the  Iv.  addressed  to  Cornelius  bishop 
of  Bome,  in  which  letters  the  Carthaginian  prelate  pleads  with  warmth  and  vehemence 
for  the  etpiality  of  a!'  Christian  bishops. 

VOL.  I.  27  ^  f 
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proach  upon  the  holy  religion,  of  which  they  were  the 
unworthy  professors  and  ministers.  This  is  testified  in 
such  an  ample  manner,  by  the  repeated  complaints  of 
many  of  the  most  respectable  writers  of  this  age,'  that 
truth  will  not  permit  us  to  spread  the  veil,  wnich  we 
should  otherwise  be  desirous  to  cast  over  such  enormities 
among  an  order  so  sacred.  The  bishops  assumed,  in  many 
places,  a  princely  authority,  particularly  those  who  had 
the  greatest  number  of  churches  under  their  inspection, 
and  who  presided  over  the  most  opulent  assemblies.  They 
appropriated  to  their  evangelical  function  the  splendid 
ensigns  of  temporal  majesty.  A  throne,  surrounded  with 
ministers,  exalted  above  his  equals  the  servant  of  the  meek 
and  humble  Jesus ;  and  sumntuous  garments  dazzled  the 
eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  multitude  into  an  ignorant  vene- 
ration for  their  arrogated  authority.  The  example  of  the 
bishops  was  ambitiously  imitated  by  the  jMresbyterSy  who, 
neglecting  the  sacred  duties  of  their  station,  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  indolence  and  delicacy  of  an  effeminate 
and  luxurious  life.  The  deacons^  beholding  the  presbyters 
deserting  thus  their  functions,  boldly  usurped  tneir  nghts 
and  privileges ;  and  the  effects  of  a  corrupt,  ambition  were 
spread  through  every  rank  of  the  sacred  order. 

V.  From  what  has  been  now  observed,  we  may  come^ 
Rencrtbekm-  pcrhaps,  at  the  true  origin  of  minor  or  lesser  or^erj, 
s«r  orders,  ^hlch  wcrc,  in  tMs  century,  added  every  where 
to  those  of  the  bishops,  presbytersy  ana  deacons.  For  certain- 
ly, the  titles  and  offices  of  subdeacons,  acolythij  ostiarH,  or 
doorkeepers,  readers,  exorcists,  and  copiatcB,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  in  the  church,  if  its  rulers  had  been  assi- 
duously and  zealously  employed  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  truth  and  piety  by  their  labours  and  their  example.  But 
when  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  ancf  presby- 
ters were  augmented,  the  deacons  also  began  to  extend  their 
ambitious  views,  and  to  despise  those  lower  functions  and 
employments  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  \vith  such 
humility  and  zeal.  The  additional  orders  that  were  now 
created  to  diminish  the  labours  of  the  present  rulers  of  the 
church,  had  functions  allotted  to  them,  which  their  names 
partly  explain/  The  institution  of  exorcists  was  a  conse- 

8  Origeii.  CoTwn.  wi  jyfa«A<ettni,  part  i.  opp.  p.  430,  441  ,442.    Eusebhis,  HisLBcdts. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  i.  p.  S91,  &c. 

tEJ*  t  The  mbdeacona  were  clewed  to  ease  the  deacons  of  the  meanest  part  of  theii 
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quence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  Platonists,  which  the 
Christians  adopted,  and  which  taught  that  the  evUffenii^or 
spirits,  were  continually  hovering  over  human  bodies,  to- 
ward which  they  were  carried  by  a  natural  and  vehement 
desire ;  and  that  vicious  men  were  not  so  much  impelled  to 
^in  by  an  innate  depravity,  or  by  the  seduction  of  example, 
as  by  the  internal  suggestions  of  some  evil  demon.  The 
copiata  were  employed  in  providing  for  the  decent  inter- 
ment of  the  dead. 

VI.  Marriage  was  permitted  to  all  the  various  ranks  and 
orders  of  the  clergy,  liigh  and  low.  Those,  how-  Marriage  of 
ever,  who  continuedin  a  state  of  celibacy,  obtained  '*»«.^'«'»y- 
by  this  abstinehce  a  higher  reputation  of  sanctity  and  virtue 
than  others.  This  was  owing  to  an  altnost  generaPpersua- 
mon,that  they,  who  took  wives,  were  of  all  others  the  most 
subject  to  the  influence  of  malignant  demons."  And  as  it 
was  of  infinite  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  church, 
that  no  impure  or  malevolent  spirit  entered  into  the  bodies 
of  such  as  were  appointed  to  govern  or  to  instruct  others; 
so  the  people  were  desirous  that  the  clergy  should  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  abstain  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
conjugal  life.  Many  of  the  sacred  order,  especially  in 
Africa,  consented  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  people,  and 
endeavoured  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offer  an 
entire  violence  to  their  own  inclinations.  For  conruwn** 
this  purpose,  they  formed  connexions  with  those  1*^2!;^'^ 
women  who  had  made  vows  of  perpetual  chastity;  ^^'^'^'' 

tvork.  Their  office,  consequently,  was  to  prepare  the  8%cred  vessels  of  the  altar,  ami 
to  deiiTcr  them  to  the  deacons  in  time  of  divine  service ;  to  attend  the  doors  of  the 
church  during  the  communion  service ;  to  go  on  the  bishop's  embassies,  ivith  his  letters 
or  messages  to  foreign  churches.  In  a  word,  they  were  so  subordinate  to  the  superior 
rulers  of  the  church,  that,  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  they  were  forbidden  to 
sit  in  the  presence  of  a  deacon  without  his  leave.  The  order  of  acolythi  waa  peculiar  to 
the  Latin  church  ;  for  there  was  no  such  order  in  the  Greek  church  during  the  four  first 
centuries.  Their  name  signifies  attendants ;  and  their  principal  office  was  to  light  the 
«andle9  of  the  church,  and  to  attend  the  ministers  with  wine  for  the  eucharist.  The 
osHarH^  or  doorkeep9r8f  were  appointed  to  open  and  shut  the  doors,  as  officers  and  servants 
under  the  deacvna  and  nAdeaeona  ;  to  give  notice  of  the  times  of  prayer  and  church  as« 
semblies,  which,  in  time  of  persecution,  required  a  private  signal  for  fear  of  discovery ; 
and  that  probably  was  the  first  reason  for  instituting  this  order  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
whose  example,  by  degrees,  was  soon  followed  by  other  churches.  The  readers  were 
those  that  were  appointed  to  read  the  Scripture  in  that  part  of  divine  service  to  which 
the  catechumens  were  admitted.  The  exorcists  were  appointed  to  drive  out  evil  spirits 
from  the  bodies  of  persons  possessed  ;  they  had  been  long  known  in  the  church,  but  were 
not  erected  into  an  ecclesiastical  order  until  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century.  The 
copiaUt,  QT/ossarU,  were  an  order  of  the  inferior  clergy,  whose  businf^s^it  was  to  take 
care  of  funerals,  and  to  provide  for  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead.  In  vain  have 
Baronius  and  other  Romish  writers  asserted,  that  these  inferior  orders  were  of  aposto- 
lical institution.  The  contrary  is  evidently  proved,  since  none  of  these  office?  are  men- 
tioned as  having  taken  place  before  the  third  century,  and  tlte  origin  can  be  traced  no 
higher  than  the  fourth. 

u  Porphyrius,  'sn^t  tt?ro^nf^  lib.  iv.  p.  417.  ^^        ^  T 
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and  it  was  an  ordinary  thing  for  an  ecclesiastic  to  admit 
one  of  these  fair  saints  to  the  participation  of  his  bed,  but 
still  under  the  most  solemn  declarations,  that  noUiing 
passed  in  tliis  commerce  that  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  chastity  and  virtue.""  These  holy  concubines  were 
called  by  the  Greeks,  sw««mr»4;  and  by  the  Latins, 
Mulieres  siibintroducttB.  This  indecent  custom  alarmed 
the  zeal  of  the  more  pious  among  the  bishops,  who  em- 
ployed the  utmost  efforts  of  their  severity  and  vigilance 
to  abolish  it,  though  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  en- 
tirely effected  this  laudable  purpose. 

VII.  Thus  we  have  given  a  short,  though  not  a  very 
Tittprioei.  pleasing  view  of  the  rulers  of  thet^hurch  during 
Kd  ori^nui  tliis  century.;  and  should  now  mention  the  prin- 
writers.  cioal  writcfs  that  distinguished  themselves  in  it 
by  their  learned  and  pious  productions.  The  most 
eminent  of  these,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  his 
fame  or  the  multiplicity  of  his  labours,  was  Origen,  pres- 
byter and  catechist  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  vast  and  un- 
common abilities,  and  the  greatest  luminary  of  the 
Christian  world  that  this  age  exhibited  to  view.  Had  the 
lustness  of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  the  immensity  of 
his  genius,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  his  indefati^ble 
patience,  his  extensive  erudition,  and  his  other  emment 
and  superior  talents,  all  encomiums  must  have  fallen  short 
of  his  merit.  Yet  such  as  he  was,  his  virtues  and  his  la- 
bours deserve  the  admiration  of  all  ages ;  and  his  name  will 
be  transmitted  with  honour  through  the  annals  of  time  as 
lon<^  as  learning  and  genius  shall  be  esteemed  among  men.'' 

'iiie  second  m  renown  among  the  writers  of  this  century, 
\va^|J[ulius  Africanus,  a  native  of  Palestine,  a  man  of  the 
most  (profound  erudition,  but  the  greatest  part  of  whose 
learnetl  labours  are  unhappily  lost. 

Hippolvtus,  whose  history  is  much  involved  in  dark- 
ness,^ IS  also  esteemed  among  the  most  celebrated  authors 
and  martyrs  of  this  age ;  but  those  writings,  which  at  pre- 
sent bejir  his  name,  are  justly  looked  upon  by  many  as 
either  ^xtremely  corrupted,  or  entirely  spurious. 

>  ly  Ci'edat  Judaiu  Apdla,  See  faoireTer  t>odwell.  Dhs.  terHm  Cyprimiiea^  and  Lud. 
AiK  MuratortUBt  Du8.  de  Spiisaetit  et  Agapdiiy  in  hU  Jineedol.  Grtu,  p.  818,  as  also  Ba- 
luziub  ad  Cypriimi  Ejnstol,  p.  5,  12,  &c. 

X  Sec  a  very  learned  and  useful  work  of  the  famous  Huet,  bishop  of  Arranches,  enti- 
tled, Origeniana.  See  also  Doocin,  Histoire  £  Origene  et  des  maiwemmt  mriota  dens 
VEglhe  m  st^et  de  aa  doctrine;  and  Bayle's  DicKoiu^,  at  the  artiele  Or%en. 

y  TLo  iHfuedictine  monks  have,  with  great  labour  and  erudition,  endeavoured  to  dispel 
Lis  (lPkne.49  in  their  W.^toir^  F.ilteraire  de  Ic  Fruuee,  torn.  i.  p.  361.        ^^ 
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Gregory,  bishop  of  New  Cesarea,  acquired,  at  this 
time,  we  title  of  ThaufAmiurgus,  u  e.  wonderworker,  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  gr^at  and  signal  miracles,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  wrought  during  the  course  of  his  minis- 
try. Few  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and 
his  miracles  are  called  m  question  by  many,  as  unsup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence/ 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  we  had  more  of  the  writings 
of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  than  those  which 
have  survived  the  nuns  of  time,  since  the  few  remaining 
fragments  of  his  works  discover  the  most  consummate 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  the  most  amiable  spirit  of 
moderation  and  candour,  and  thus  abundantly  vindicate, 
from  all  suspicion  of  jflattery,  the  ancients  who  mentioned 
him  under  the  title  of  Dionysius  the  Great/ 

Methodius  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  piety, 
and  highly  respectable  on  account  of  his  eminent  vurtue ; 
but  those  of  his  works  which  are  yet  extant,  discover  no 
great  degree  of  penetration  and  acuteness  in  handling 
controversy  and  weighing  opinions. 

VIII.  Cyprian,  bisnoplof  Carthage,  a  man  of  the  most 
eminent  abilities  and  flowing  eloquence,  stands  The  uun 
foremost  in  the  list  of  Latin  writers.  His  letters,  '^'•'*' 
and  indeed  the  most  of  his  works,  breathe  such  a  noble 
and  pathetic  spirit  of  piety,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read 
them  without  the  warmest  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  We 
must  however  observe,  that  he  would  have  been  a  better 
writer,  had  he  been  less  attentive  to  the  ornaments  of 
rhetoric;  and  a  better  bishop,  had  he  been  able  to  restrain 
the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  and  to  distinguish,  with 
more  acuteness,  between  truth  and  falsehood. 

The  dialogue  of  Mmucius  Felix,  which  bears  the  title  - 
of  Octavius^  effaces  with  such  judgment,  spirit,  and  force, 
the  calumnies  and  reproaches  that  were  cast  upon  the 
Christians  bv  their  adversaries,  that  it  deserves  an  atten- 
tive perusal  from  those  who  are  desirous  to  know  the  state 
of  the  church  during  this  century. 

The  seven  books  of  Amobius,  the  African,  written 
against  the  Gentiles^  are  a  still  more  copious  and  ample 
defence  of  the  Christians,  and  though  obscure  in  several 

z  See  Vao  Dale's  prefoce  to  his  Latin  Treatise  coQcerning  OraeUa^f.  6. 
a  The  histoiy  of  DionyMUS  is  particiUarly  illustrated  by  Jac.  Basni^,  In  his  BisUnn 
rfe  PEiglUe,  torn,  I.  livr.  il.  chap.  v.  p.  68. 
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places,  may  yet  be  read  with  pleasure  and  with  profit  It  is 
true,  that  this  rhetorician,  too  litde  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  when  he  wrote  this  work,  has  mingled  CTeat 
errors  with  solemn  and  important  truths ;  and  has  exhibit- 
ed Christianity  under  a  certain  philosophical  form,  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  received. 

We  refer  our  readers,  for  an  account  of  the  authors  of 
inferior  note,  who  lived  in  this  century,  to  those  who  have 
professedly  given  histories  or  enumerations  of  the  Chris- 
tian writers. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  now  ex- 
plained to  the  people  in  their  native  purity  and 
tte*ohri«un  simplicity,  without  any  mixture  of  abstract  reason- 
*'**^"*'  ings  or  subtile  inventions :  nor  were  the  feeble 
minds  of  the  multitude  loaded  witii  a  great  variety  of  pre- 
cepts." But  the  Christian  doctors,  who  had  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  letters  and  philosophy,  soon  aban- 
doned the  frequented  paths,  and  struck  out  into  the  devi- 
ous wilds  of  fancy*  The  Egyptians  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  new  method  of  explaining  the  truth.  They 
looked  upon  it  as  a  noble  and  a  glorious  task  to  bring  the 
doctrines  of  celestial  wisdom  into  a  certain  subjection  to 
the  precepts  of  their  philosoj)hy,  and  to  make  deep  and 
profound  researches  into  the  intimate  and  hidden  nature 
of  those  truths  which  the  divine  Saviour  had  delivered  to 
his  disciples.  Origen  was  at  the  head  of  this  speculative 
tribe.  This  great  man,  enchanted  by  the  charms  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  set  it  up  as  the  test  of  all  religion  ; 
and  imagined,  that  the  reasons  of  each  doctrine  were  to  be 
found  in  that  favourite  philosophy,  and  their  nature  and 
extent  to  be  determined  by  it.^  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
he  handled  this  matter  with  modesty  and  with  caution ; 
but  he  still  gave  an  example  to  his  disciples,  the  abuse  of 

b  See  Origen,  in  Prctf,  libror.  de  PrineipUs,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  49,  and  lib.  i.  De  PrineipHs, 
cap.  ii.  See  also  Gregorii  Neocesariensis,  ExposUio  Fideif  p.  11,  of  bis  works,  according 
to  the  edition  of  Ger.  Vossius. 

c  This  is  manifest  from  what  remains  of  his  Slramata;  as  also  from  his  books  De  Prin- 
cipUf  which  are  still  preserved  in  a  Latin  translation  of  them  by  Riiffiimsi 
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which  could  not  fail  to  be  pernicious,  and  under  the  autho- 
rity of  which  they  would  naturally  indulge  themselves  with- 
out restraint  in  every  wanton  fancy.  And  i^o,  indeed,  the 
case  was ;  for  the  disciples  of  Origen,  breaking  forth  from 
the  limits  fixed  by  their  master,  interpreted,  in  the  most 
licentious  manner,  the  divine  truths  of  religion  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  From  these 
teachers  the  philosophical,  or  scholastic  theology^  as  it  is 
called,  derives  its  origin ;  and  proceeding  hence,  passed 
through  various  forms  and  modifications,  according  to  the 
genius,  turn,  and  erudition  of  those  who  embraced  it. 

II.  The  same  principles  gave  rise  to  another  species 
of  theology 9  whicn  was  called  mystic.  And  what  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
must  seem  at  first  sight  surprising  here  is,  that  this  JJ^J'^y**^ 
mystic  theology,  though  formed  at  the  same  time,  ^  ''^' 
and  derived  from  the  same  source  with  the  scholastic,  yet 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  overturn  and  destroy  it.  The 
authors  of  this  mystic  science  are  not  known ;  but  the 
principles  from  whence  it  sprung  are  manifest.  Its  first 
promoters  proceeded  from  that  known  doctrine  of  the 
Platonic  scnool,  which  also  was  adopted  by  Origen  and 
his  disciples,  that  the  divine  nature  was  diffused  through  all 
human  souls  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  faculty  of  reason, 
from  which  proceeds  the  health  and  vigour  of  tne  mind, 
was  an  emanation  from  God  into  the  human  souly  and  com- 
prehended in  it  theprinciples  and  elements  of  all  truth,  hu^ 
man  and  divine.  They  denied  that  men  could,  by  labour 
or  study,  excite  this  celestial  flame  in  their  breasts ;  and 
therefore,  they  disapproved  highly  of  the  attempts  of  those 
who,  by  definitions,  abstract  theorems,  and  profound  specu- 
lations, endeavoured  to  form  distinct  notions  of  truth,  and 
to  discover  its  hidden  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  main- 
tained, that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose,  and  solitude,  ac- 
companied with  such  acts  of  mortification  as  might  tend 
to  extenuate  and  exhaust  the  body,  were  the  means  by 
which  the  hidden  and  internalword  was  excited  to  produce 
its  latent  virtues,  and  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things.  For  thus  they  reasoned ;  **  they  who  behold 
with  a  noble  contempt  all  human  affairs,  who  turn  away 
their  eyes  from  terrestrial  vanities,  and  shut  all  the  ave- 
nues of  the  outward  senses  against  the  contagious  influences 
of  a  material  world,  must  necessarily  return  to  God  when 
the  spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from  the  impediments  that 
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prevented  that  happy  union.  And  in  this  blessed  frame} 
they  not  only  enjoy  inexpressible  raptures  from  their  com- 
munion with  the  Supreme  Bein^,  out  also  are  invested 
with  the  inestimable  privilege  of  contemplating  truth  un- 
disguised and  uncorrupted  in  its  native  purity,  while 
others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and  delusive  form." 

III.  This  method  of  reasoning  produced  strange  effects, 
HrM  the  rte  ^"^  drove  many  into  caves  and  deserts,  where 
S^?ih!u  ^  they  macerated  their  bodies  with  hunger  and 

""^^^  thirst,  and  submitted  to  all  the  miseries  of  the 
severest  discipline  that  a  gloomy  imagination  could  pre- 
scribe. And,  it  is  not  improbable  mat  Paul,  the  first 
hermit,  was  rather  engaged  by  this  fanatical  system,  Uian 
by  the  persecution  under  Decius,  to  fly  into  the  most  soli- 
tary deserts  of  Thebais,  where  he  led,  during  the  space  of 
ninety  years,  a  life  more  worthy  of  a  savage  animal  than 
of  a  rational  being.**  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
though  Paul  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  order  of  hermits, 
vet  tnat  unsociable  manner  of  life  was'  very  common  in 
iBgypt,  S^Tia,  India,  and  Mesopotamia,  not  only  long  be- 
fore his  tune,  but  even  before  tne  coming  of  CKrist.  And 
it  is  still  practised  among  the  Mahometans,  as  well  as  the 
Christians,  in  those  arid  and  burning  climates.*  For  the 
glowing  atmosphere  that  surrounds  these  countries  is  a 
natural  cause  of  that  love  of  solitude  and  repose,  of  that 
indolent  and  melancholy  disposition,  that  are  remaiiiably 
common  among  their  languid  inhabitants. 

IV.  But  let  us  turn  away  our  eyes  from  these  scene's  of 
The  uni  f^maticism,  whicn  are  so  opprobrious  to  human 

ui^  umnf  "Ti.  nature,  and  consider  some  other  circumstances 
^3rtl  T  *^^'  belonff  more  or  less  to  the  history  of  the 
w  toss,  (^ijjigjjj^  doctrine  during  this  century.  And  here 
it  is  proper  to  mention  the  usefm  labours  of  those,  who 
manifested  their  zeal  for  the  holy  Scriptures  by  the  care 
they  took  to  have  accurate  copies  of  theni  multiplied  every 
where,  and  that  at  such  moderate  prices,  as  rendered 
them  of  easy  purchase ;  as  also  to  have  them  translated 
into  various  languages,  and  published  in  correct  editions. 
Many  of  the  more  opulent  among  the  Christians  contribu- 
ted generously  a  great  part  of  tneu*  substance  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  these  pious  and  excellent  undertakings.    Pie- 

(1  Tbe  life  of  thU  bermit  was  written  by  Jcrom. 

c  See  tbe  travels  of  Lucas,  in  the  year  1714,  second  Yolume^p.  ^i)^. 
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rius  and  Uesychkis  in  Egypt,  and  Lucian  at  Antioch, 
employed  much  pains  in  correcting  the  copies  of  the  Sep-' 
tui^mt;  and  Pamphidus  of  Caesarea,  laboured  with  great 
dilig'ence  and  success  in  works  of  the  same  nature,  until 
a  glorious  martyrdom  finished  his  course.  But  Origen 
surpassed  all  others  in  diligence  and  assiduity ;  and  his 
famous  Hexapla^  though  almost  entirely  destro]^ed  by  the 
waste  of  time,  wiU,  even  in  its  fragments,  remain  an  eter- 
nal monument  of  the  incredible  application  with  which 
that  great  man  laboured  to  remove  those  obstacles  which 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  gospel/ 

V.  After  the  encomiums  we  have  given  to  Origen,  who 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  first  place  among  origen'*  me. 
the  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  centur)^  it  }Jts[jJ  ^" 
is  not  without  a  deep  concern  that  we  are  obliged  "^p*""*- 
to  add,  that  he  also,  by  an  unhappv  method,  opened  a  se- 
cure retreat  for  all  sorts  of  errors  that  a  wild  and  irregular 
imagination  could  brins  forth.  Having  entertained  a  no- 
tion liiat  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  de- 
fend every  thing  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  from  the 
cavils  of  heretics  and  infidels,  so  long  as  they  were  explain-  . 
ed  iiUrallyj  according  to  the  real  import  of  the  terms,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  fecundity  of  a  lively  imagination,  and 
maintained,  Ihatthe  Holy  Scriptures  were  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  same  allegorical  manner  that  the  Platonists  explain- 
ed the  histonr  of  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  perni- 
cious rule  of  interpretation,  he  alleged,  that  the  words  of 
Scripture  were,  in  many  places,  absolutely  void  of  sense ; 
and  that  though  in  others  there  were,  indeed,  certain  no- 
tions conveyed  under  the  outward  terms  according  to  their 
literal  force  and  import,  vet  it  was  not  iu  these  that  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers  was  to  be  sought,  but  in 
a  mysterious  and  hidden  sense  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  things  themselves.^  This  hidden  sense  he  endeavours 
to  investigate  throughout  his  commentaries^  neglecting  and 

f  The  fragments  that  yet  remain  of  Origen's  HexapU,  were  collected  and  published 
by  the  learned  Montfaucon,  infcrfio,  at  Paris,  in  1713.  See  also  upon  this  head  Bud- 
deiliM^iretn  Theaiog,  torn.  ii.  p.  1581 ;  and  Carpzovii  Critic,  Sacr.  Veter,  Testam,  p. 
574. 

g  For  a  further  iltostration  of  this  matter,  the  reader  may  consult  the  excellent  pre- 
face of  De  la  Rue,  to  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  Origen,  published  in  folio  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1733.  An  accurate  and  full  account  of  Origen's  method  of  interpret- 
ing the  Scripturo  may  be  found  in  the  work  entitled  CofiMfwntar.  de  rebus  Christian, 
wUe  Conatttntmum  JIf.  p.  629  ;  where  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  that  great  man, 
and  his  controTeray  with  Demetrius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  are  treated  of  professedly, 
and  at  large. 

VOL,  I.  28  r^^^^i^ 
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despising,  for  the  mostpart,  the  outward  letter;  and  in  this 
devious  path  he  displays  the  most  ingenious  strokes  of  Sboi* 
e  y,  though  always  at  the  expense  of  truth,  whose  divine  sim- 
plicity is  scarcely  discernible  through  the  cobweb  veil  of  al- 
legory.*" Nor  did  the  inventions  of  Origen  end  here.  He 
divided  this  hidden  sense^  which  he  pursued  widi  sueh  ea- 
gerness, into  moral  and  mysHcalj  or  spiritual.  The  meral 
sense  of  Scripture  displays  those  doctrines  that  relate  to  the 
inward  state  of  the  soul,  and  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
mystical  or  spiritual  sense  represents  the  nature,  the  laws, 
and  the  history  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  world.  We  are 
not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  labyrinth  ;  for  h^  subdivided 
this  mystical  world  of  his  own  creation  into  two  distinct 
regions,  the  one  of  which  he  called  the  superior^  L  e.  hea- 
ven; and  the  other  the  inferior,  by  w^hich  he  meant  the 
church.  This  led  to  another  division  of  the  mystical  sense 
into  an  earthly  or  allegorical  sense,  adapted  to  the  infeiior 
world,  and  a  celestial  or  anagogetical  one  adapted  to  the 
superior  region.  This  chimerical  method  of  explaining  the 
Scripture  was,  before  Origen,  received  by  many  Christians, 
who  were  deluded  into  it  by  the  example  of  the  Jews. 
But  as  this  learned  man  reduced  it  into  a  system,  and 
founded  it  upon  fixed  and  determinate  rules,  he  is,  on  that 
account,  commonly  considered  as  its  principal  author. 

VI.  A  prodigious  number  of  interpreters,  bothin  this  and 
other  i»ier.  thc  succcediug  ages,  followed  the  method  <rf  Ori- 
preieri.  g^jj^  though  wlth  somc  variations ;  nor  could  the 
few,  who  explained  the  sacred  writings  with  judgment,  and 
a  true  spirit  of  criticism,  oppose,  with  any  success^  the  tor- 
rent of  allegory  that  Avas  overflowing  tne  church.  The 
commentaries  of  Hippolytus,  which  are  yet  extant,  show 
manifestly,  that  this  good  man  was  entirely  addicted  to  tfa^ 
system  of  Origen,  and  the  same  judgment  may  be  hazard- 

11  Origen,  in  bis  Stromata,  book  x.  eiq^resses  himself  in  tbe  following  manner:  *'  die 
tfoarce  of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering  to  the  carnal  or  external  part  of  Scripture.  Those 
who  do  so,  shall  not  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  us,  therefore,  seek  after  tbe  spirit 
and  the  substantial  fruit  of  tbe  word,  which  are  hidden  and  mysterious."  And  again  ; 
the  Scriptures  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  understand  them  as  they  are  written."  One 
would  think  it  impossible  that  such  eipressions  should  drop  from  the  pen  of  a  wise  man. 
But  the  philosophy,  which  this  great  man  embraced  with  such  zeal,  was  one  of  the 
sources  of  his  delusion.  He  could  not  find  in  the  Bible  the  opinions  he  had  adopted,  as  long 
as  he  interpreted  that  sacred  book  according  to  its  literal  sense.  But  Plato,  Aristotla^ 
Zeno,  and  indeed  the  whole  philosophical  tribe,  could  not  fail  to  obtain,  for  their  senti- 
ments, a  phce  in  the  gospel,  when  it  was  interpreted  by  the  wanton  inventions  of  fancy* 
and  upon  the  supposition  of  a  hidden  tense,  to  which  it  was  possible  to  give  all  sorts  of 
forms.  Hence  all  who  desired  to  model  Christianity  according  to  their  fancy,  or  their 
favourite  system  of  philosophy,  embraced  Origcn's  method  of  interpretation. 
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ed  concerning  Victorinus^s  explications  of  certain  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  though  these  explications 
are.  long  since  lost.  The  translation  of  the  Ecclesiastes 
bv  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  which  is  yet  remaining,  is  not 
chargeable  with  this  reproach,  notwiths^tanding  the  tender 
and  warm  attachment  of  its  author  to  Ongen.  The  book 
of  Genesis  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  were  explained  by 
Methodius,  whose  work  is  lost ;  and  Ammonius  composed 
a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  ^ 

vii.  The  doctrinal  part  of  theology  employed  the  pens 
of  many  learned  men  in  this  century.     In  his  j^^^^,.^^^,, 
Stromata^  and  his  four  books  of  Elements,  Origen  lers^irtbc.*" 
Siustrated  the  greatest  part  of  the  doctrines  of  "  '*'^' 
Christianity,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  rather  disguised 
them  under  the  lines  of  a  vain  philosophy.    These  books 
of  elements  or  principles^  were  the  first  sKctch  that  appeared 
ef  the  scholastic  or  philosophical  theology.     Sometning  of 
the  same  nature  was  attempted  by  Tneognostus,  in  his 
seven  books  of  Hypotyposes,  which  are  only  known  at 
present  by  the  extracts  of  them  in  Photius,  who  represents 
them  as  the  work  of  one  who  was  infected  with  the  notions 
of  Origen.     Gregory'  Thaumatur^us  drew  up  a  brief 
summary  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
faith;  and  many  treated,  in  a  more  ample  manner,  parti- 
cular points  of  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  and 
corrupters  of  Christianity.    Thus  Hippolytus  wrote  con- 
cerning the  Deity,  the  restmrection,  antichrist,  and  the  end 
of  the  world;  Methodius,  concerning ^^«i?i//;  and  Lu- 
clan,  concerning /ai/A.    It  is  doubtfufm  what  class  these 
productions  are  to  be  placed,  as  the  most  of  them  hare 
perished  among  the  ruins  of  time. 

VIII.  Among  the  moral  writers,  the  first  place,  after 
TertuUian,  of  whom  we  have  already  spaken  . 

*  '        t  .        r^  '  1    A  I*  •  ^  Moral  wrilers* 

above,  is  due  to  Cypnan,  a  prelate  of  eminent 
merit,;who  publishea  several  treatises  concerning  patience, 
mortality,  works,  alms,  as  also  an  exhortation  to  martyrdom. 
In  these  dissertations,  there  are  many  excellent  things ; 
but  there  runs  through  them  all  a  general  want  of  order, 
precision,  and  method ;  nor  do  we  always  find  ^^olid  proofs 
m  favour  of  the  decisions  they  contain.^  Origen  has 
,  written  many  treatises  of  this  kind,  and  among  others  an 
exhortation  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  truth  ;   a  subject 

i  See  Barbeyrac,  Dela  MoraU  des  Pere^y  cH.  viiK  p.  104-  ^^  - 
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handled  by  many  authors  in  this  century,  but  with  unequal 
eloquence  and  penetration.  Methodius  treated  of  chastity^ 
in  a  work  entitled.  Symposium  Virgmumy  or,  the  Feast  o^ 
Virgins;  but  this  treatise  is  full  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
Dionysius  handled  the  doctrine  of /imance  and  temptations. 
The  other  moral  writers  of  this  period  are  too  obscure  and 
trivial  to  render  the  mention  of  them  necessary. 

IX.  The  controversial  writers  were  exceeding  numerous- 
T|o!emicdi.  in  this  century.  The  pagans  were  attacked,  and 
""""•  that  in  a  victorious  manner,  by  Minucius  FeKx, 
in  his  dialogue  called  Octavius;  by  Origen,in  his  writiDss 
against'Ceisus ;  by  Arnobius,  in  his  seven  books  against  tiie 
Gentiles  ;  and  Cyprian,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  va- 
nity of  idols.  The  chronicle  of  Hippolytus,  in  opposition 
to  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  work  of  Methodius  against  Porphy- 
ry, that  bitter  adversary  of  tlie  Christians,  are  both  lost. 

We  may  also  reckon,  in  the  number  of  the  Polemic  wri- 
ters, those  who  wrote  against  the  philosophers,  or  wha 
treated  any  subjects  that  were  disputed  between  different 
sects.  Such  was  Hippol^rtus,  who  wrote  gainst  Plato, 
and  who  also  treated  the  nicest,  the  most  difficult,  and  the 
most  controverted  subjects,  such  zsfateyfreewilU  and  the 
origin  ofeviU  which  exercised,  likewise,  the  pens  of  Metho- 
dius and  other  acute  writers.  What  Hippolytus  wrote 
against  the  Jews,  is  not  come  down  to  our  times ;  but  the 
work  of  Cyprian,  upon  that  subject,  yet  remains.^  Or^en, 
Victorinus,  Hippolytus,  attacked,  in  general,  all  various 
sects  and  heresies  that  divided  the  church ;  but  their  la- 
bours in  that  immense  field,  have  entirely  disappeared; 
and  as  to  those,  who  only  turned  their  controversial  arms 
against  some  few  sects,  and  certain  particular  doctrines^ 
we  think  it  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

X.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  methods 
TheviekHii  now  used  of  defending  Christianity,  and  attacking 

T^^f^  Judaism  and  idolatry,  degenerated  much  from  the 
employed,  primitive  simpllclty,  and  the  true  rule  of  contro- 
versy. The  Christian  doctors,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  rashly  employ- 
ed the  arts  and  evasions  of  their  subtile  masters  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Christianity ;  and,  intent  only  upon  defeating  the 
enemy,  they  were  too  little  attentive  to  the  means  ol  vie* 

O*  k  This  work  i?  entitled,  TtaHmswia  contra  Jitd^itos. 
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tory,  indiflferent  whether  they  aC(|uired  it  by  artifice  or 
plun  deaUnff.  This  method  of  disputing,  which  the  an- 
cients caJlea  ecoMmicalj  and  which  had  victory  for  its  ob- 
ject, rather  than  truth,  was,  in  conseouence  of  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  rhetoric  and  sophistry,  almost  universally  ap- 
proved. The  Platonists  contributed  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  this  ungenerous  method  of  disputing, 
by  that  maxim  of  theirs  which  asserted  the  innocence  of 
defending  the  truth  by  artifice  and  falsehood.  This  wfll 
appear  manifest  to  those  who  have  read,  with  any  man- 
ner of  penetration  and  judgment,  the  ai^uments  of  Origen 
against  Celsus,  and  those  of  the  other  Christian  disputants 
against  the  idolatrous  Gentiles.  The  method  of  Tertul- 
lian,  who  used  to  plead  prescription  against  erroneous 
doctors,  was  not,  perhaps,  unfair  in  this  century ;  but 
they  must  be  much  unacquainted  both  with  the  times,  and, 
indeed,  with  the  nature  of  things,  who  imagine  that  it  is 
always  allowable  to  employ  this  method." 

XI.  This  disingenuous  and  vicious  method  of  surprising 
their  adversaries  by  artifice,  and  striking  them  ^^ 
down,  as  it  were,  by  lies  and  fictions,  produced,  ^^^««»^ 
Bxaons  other  disagreeable  efiects,  a  great  num-  ^'^<'* 
ber  of  books,  which  were  falsely  attributed  to  certain  great 
men,  in  order  to  give  these  spurious  productions  more 
credit  and  we^t.  For,  as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
are  less  governed  by  reason  than  t)y  authority,  and  prefer, 
in  many  cases,  the  decisions  of  fallible  mortals  to  the  un- 
erring dictates  of  the  divine  word,  the  disputants,  of  whom 
we  are  now  speaking,  thought  they  could  not  serve  the 
troth  more  effectually  than  by  opposing  illustrious  names 
and  respectable  authorities  to  the  attacks  of  its  adversa- 
ries. Iience,  the  book  of  canansy  which  certain  artful  men 
ascribed  falsely  to  the  apostles ;  hence,  the  apastoUcal 
c&nstitutiansj  of  winch  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  said 
to  have  formed  a  collection ;  hence  the  recognUUms  and 

1  SoQTcndn  Platmim  devotfe,  p.  844.  DaiHe,  Devtt.um  Ptffnim,  lib.  i.  p.  100.  Jo. 
Christoph.  Wolfii  Casaubmrnnoy  p.  100.  Concerning  the  famous  nile,  to  do  a  thing 
««y  cmmcftm,  or  eeonomkoUy  ;  see  partioiilarly  the  ample  illustratians  of  Oatakeri  orf 
Jtfard  Aifonliis  lib.  zip.  330,  &c. 

PtT  m  We  acutcetj  know  anj  case,  in  which  the  plea  of  prucHptUm  can  be  admitted 
as  a  satisfactory  ai^gument  in  wtout  of  religious  tenets,  or  articles  of  ftith,  unless  bj 
pvtiot'iplAmi  be  meant,  a  doctrines  being  utabfuhed  tn  the  tmeandhyths  mttkorUif  of  the 
upodiee.  In  all  other  eases,  jM*eseripli0)i  is  no  argument  at  aQ ;  it  cannot  recommend 
«Tvr,  and  truth  has  no  need  of  its  support. 
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the  Clementina^  whicli  are  also  attributed  to  Clement,"  and 
many  other  productions  of  that  nature,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  were  too  much  esteemed  by  credulous  men. 

Nor  were  the  managers  of  controversy  the  only  persons 
who  employed  these  stratagems ;  the  mystics  had  recourse 
to  the  same  pious  frauds  to  support  their  sect.  And, 
accordingly,  when  they  were  asked  from  what  chief  their 
establishment  took  its  rise,  to  get  clear  of  this  perplexing 
question,  they  feigned  a  chief,  and  chose,  for  that  pur- 

i>ose,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  a  man  of  almost  aposto- 
ical  weight  and  authority,  who  was  converted  to  Chris-^ 
tianity,  in  the  first  century,  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul 
at  Athens.  And  to  render  this  fiction  more  specious,  they 
attributed  to  this  great  man  various  treatises  concerning 
llie  monastic  life,  the  mystic  theology,  and  other  subjects 
of  that  nature,  which  were  the  promictions  of  some  sense- 
less and  insipid  writers  of  after  times.  Thus  it  happened, 
through  the  pernicious  influence  of  human  passions,  which 
too  often  mingle  themselves  with  the  execution  of  the 
best  purposes  and  the  most  upright  intentions,  that  they, 
who  were  desirous  of  surpassing  Sll  others  in  piety,  looked 
upon  it  as  lawful,  and  even  laudable,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  pie^  by  artifice  and  fraud. 
XII.  The  most  famous  controversies  that  divided  the  Chris*' 
coDtTOfer-  tians  during  this  century,  were  those  concerning 
fo^STISl  the  millennium  J  or  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
tenniam.  baptism  of  hevctics,  and  the  doctrine  of  Origen. 
Long  before  this  period,  an  opinion  had  prevailed  that 
Chnst  was  to  come  and  reign  a  thousand  years  among 
men,  before  the  entire  and  final  dissolution  of  this  worid. 
This  opinion,  which  had  hitherto  met  with  no  opposition, 
was  dinei'ently  interpreted  by  different  persons ;  nor  did  all 
promise  themselves  the  same  kind  of  enjoyments  in  that  fu* 
ture  and  glorious  kingdom."  But  in  this  century  its  credit 
began  to  decline,  principally  through  the  influence  and  au- 

(£7*  n  It  b  not  with  the  utmoBt  accuracy  that  Dr.  Mosheim  plaoes  the  rteogniliens 
among  the  spurioua  works  of  antiquity,  since  they  are  quoted  by  Origen,  Epiphanius, 
and  £iffin,  as  the  work  of  Clement.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  these  writers  own  them  to 
have  been  altered  in  sereral  places,  an  J  falsified  by  the  heretics ;  and  £piphanius  parti* 
cularly  tells  us,  that  the  Ebionites  scarcely  left  any  thing  sound  in  them.  As  to  the 
OemaUma,  they  were  undoubtedly  spurious. 

ID^  o  See  the  learned  treatut  ctmcemmg  the  true  fnillennnim,  which  Dr.  Whitby  has 
sul^oined  to  the  second  TOlume  of  his  Commentary  upon  the  J^evs  Testament,  See  also, 
for  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Millenaiians^  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  ami 
Dintfa  volumes  of  Lardner's  CredihUUy,  &c. 
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thority  of  Origen,  who  opposed  it  with  the  c^reatest  warmth, 
because  it  was  incompatible  with  some  of  his  favourite  sen* 
timents.p  Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  endeavoured  to  re- 
store this  opinion  to  its  former  credit,  in  a  book  written 
against  the  allegorists,  for  so  he  called,  by  way  of  contempt, 
the  adversaries  of  the  Millenarian  system.  This  work, 
and  the  hypothesis  it  defended,  was  extremely  well  receiv- 
ed by  great  numbers  in  the  canton  of  Arsinoe;  and  among 
others  oy  Colacion,  a  presbyter  of  no  mean  influence  and 
reputation.  But  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of 
Origen,  stopped  the  growing  progress  of  this  doctnne  hy 
his  private  discourse,  and  also  by  two  learned  and  judi- 
cious dissertations  concerning  the  divine  promisesJ^ 

XIII.  The  disputes  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics 
were  not  carriea  on  with  that  amiable  spirit  of 
candour,  moderation,  ami  impartiality  with  which  g^^»"^ 
Dionysius  opposed  the  Miilennian  doctrine.  The  *''*^ 
warmth  and  violence  that  were  exerted  in  this  contro- 
versy, were  far  from  bein^  edifying  to  such  as  were 
acquainted  with  the  true  genius  of  Christianity,  and  with 
that  meekness  and  forbearance  that  should  particularly 
distinguish  its  doctors. 

As  there  was  no  express  law  which  determined  the  man- 
ner and  form,  accoraing  to  which  those  who  abandoned 
the  heretical  sects  were  to  be  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  church,  the  rules  practised  in  this  matter  were  not 
the  same  in  all  Christian  churches.  Many  of  the  oriental 
and  African  C  hristians  placed  recanting  heretics  in  the  rank 
of  catechumens,  and  admitted  them,  by  baptism,  into  the 
communion  of  the  faithful ;  while  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  churches,  considering  the  baptismof  nereticsas 
valid,  used  no  other  forms  in  their  reception  than  the  im- 
position  of  handsy  accompanied  with  solemn  prayer.  This 
diversity  prevailed  for  a  long  time  without  kindling  conten- 
tions or  animosities.  Bur,  at  length,  charity  waxed  cold, 
and  the  fire  of  ecclesiastical  discord  broke  out.  In  this  cen- 
tury, the  Asiatic  Christians  came  to  a  determination  in  a 
point  that'Was  hitherto,  in  some  measure,  undecided  ;  and 
m  more  than  one  council  established  it  as  a  law,  that  all 
heretics  were  to  be  rebaptized  before  their  admission  to  the 

p  See  Origen,  Dt  Frindjms,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  p.  104,  torn.  i.  opp. 
q  See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eecla.  lib.  rii.  cap.  zxiv.  p.  271  ;  a.'^  aUo  Giienadiod,  De  dn^- 
nfot^w  Eccksiasiicis,  cap.  Iv.  p.  32,  edit.  Elinenho»'(. 
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communion  of  the  true  church/  When  Stephen,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  informed  of  this  determinationi  he  behavra 
with  the  most  unchristian  violence  and  arrog^ance  toward 
the  Asiatic  Christians,  broke  communion  with  them,  and 
excluded  them  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  These  haughty  proceedings  made  no  impression 
upon  Cyprian  bishop  of  Carthage,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  menaces  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  assembled  a  councU 
on  this  occasion,  adopted,  with  the  rest  of  the  African 
bishops,  the  opinion  of  the  Asiatics,  and  gave  notice 
thereof  to  the  imperious  Stephen.  The  fury  of  the  latter 
was  redoubled  at  this  notification,  and  produced  manv 
threatenings  and  invectives  against  Cyprian,  who  replied^ 
with  great  force  and  resolution,  and  in  a  second  council 
held  at  Carthage,  declared  the  baptism,  administered  by 
heretics,  void  of  all  efficacy  and  validity.  Upon  this,  the 
choler  of  Stephen  swelled  beyond  measure,  and,  by  a  de- 
cree full  of  invectives,  which  was  received  with  contempt^ 
he  excommunicated  the  African  bishops,  whose  moderation^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  death  of  their  imperious  anti^o- 
nist  on  the  other,  put  an  end  to  the  violent  controversy/ 
XIV.  The  controversy  concerning  Origen  was  set  in 
motion  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ani- 
c«ming  ori-  matcd,  as  some  say,  by  a  pnnciple  of  envy  and 
^^°'  hatred  against  this  learned  man,  with  whom  he 

had  formerly  lived  in  an  intimate  friendship.  The  asser- 
tion, however,  of  those  who  attribute  the  opposition  of 
Demetrius  to  this  odious  principle,  appears  something 
more  than  doubtful ;  for  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  toward 
Origen,  there  are  no  visible  marks  of  envy,  though  many 
indeed  of  passion  and  arrogance,  of  violence  and  injustice. 
The  occasion  of  all  this  was  as  follows:  in  the  year  228, 
Origen  having  set  out  for  Achaia,  was,  in  his  journey 
thither,  received  with  singular  marks  of  affection  and  es- 
teem b}^  the  bishops  of  Csesarea  and  Jerusalem,  who 
ordained  him  presbyter  by  imposition  of  hands.  This  pro- 
ceeding gave  high  offence  to  Demetrius,  who  declared 
Origen  unworthy  of  the  priesthood,  because  he  had  castra- 
ted himself,  and  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  not 

r  Euseb.  Hi^L  Eccles,  lib.  vii.  cap.  t.  tu.  Firmilianus,  EpirtoL  ad  Ch/priamtmy  printed 
umong  Cyprian's  Letters^  lett.  Ixxv. 

8  Cyprian,  EpisL  Izx.  p.  124,  IxziH.  p.  189.  Augustin.  De  Baptisms  cotOrti  iktuttUku, 
Ub.  ▼.  vii.  torn.  ix.  opp.  where  are  to  be  found  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Caitiiege,  A.D. 
256.    Prud.  Marani  vita  Cyprianij  p.  107. 
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lawful  to  advance,  to  a  higher  dignity,  the  principal  of  the 
Alexendrian  school,  which  was  under  his  episcopal  inspec- 
tion, without  his  knowledge  and  approbation.  A  conclu- 
sion, however,  was  put  to  these  warm  debates,  and  Origen 
returned  to  Alexanaria.  This  calm  was,  indeed,  but  of  a 
short  duration,  being  soon  succeeded  by  a  new  breach 
between  him  and  Demetrius,  the  occasion  of  which  is  not 
known,""  but  which  grew  to  such  a  height  as  obl^ed  Origen, 
in  the  year  231,  to  abandon  his  charge  at  Alexandria,  and 
retire  to  Cassarea.  His  absence,  however,did  not  appease 
the  resentment  of  Demetrius,  who  continued  to  persecute 
him  with  the  utmost  violence.  To  satisfy  fully  his  ven- 
geance against  Origen,  he  assembled  two  councils,  inthe 
first  of  wnich  he  condemned  him  unheard,  and  deprived 
iiimof  Ms  office ;  and  in  the  second,  had  him  degraded 
from  the  sacredotal  dignity.  It  is  probable,  that  in  one  of 
these  councils,especiaUy  the  latter,  I)emetrius  accused  him 
of  erroneous  sentiments  in  matters  of  religion ;  for  it  was 
about  this  time  that  Origen  published  his  book  of  principles ;: 
which  contains  several  opinions  of  a  dangerous  tendencv,* 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  bishops  approved  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Alexandrian  council,  against  which  the 
bishops  of  the  churches  of  Achaia,  Palestine,  Ph(Bnicia,and 
Arabia,  declared  at  the  same  time  the  highest  displeasure."* 

07 1  This  work,  wUch  was  a  sort  of  introdaction  to  theology,  has  only  come  down  to 
110  in  the  translation  to  Ruffinos,  who  corrected  and  maimed  it,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
conformahle  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church  than  Origen  had  left  it  It  contains, 
however,  even  in  its  present  form,  several  bold  and  singular  opinions,  such  as  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls,  and  their  fiUl  into  mortal  bodies,  in  consequence  of  their  deviation 
from  the  laws  of  order  in  their  first  state,  and  the  final  restoration;of  all  intelligent  beings^ 
to  order  and  happiness.  Ruffinus,  in  fajs  apolc^  for  Origen,  alleges,  that  ^  writings 
wen  BudiciMisly  falsified  by  the  heretics ;  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  many  errors 
were  attribiSed  to  him,  which  ho  did  not  adopt ;  as  also,  that  the  opinions,  in  which  he 
differed  firom  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  were  only  proposed  by  him  as  curious  conjec« 
Cures. 

u  The  accounts  here  given  of  the  persecution  of  Origen,  are  drawn  from  the  most 
cariy  and  authentic  sources,  such  as  Euseb.  Hitt.  Ecelea.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxiv.  Phbtius, 
BM,  Cod.  cxviii.  Jerom's  CMiogue  i(f  EedewuHeal  Writers,  and  (Vom  Origen  himself ; 
and  they  differ  in  some  respects,  from  those,  which  common  writers,  such  as  Doucin, 
Htiet,  and  others,  give  of  this  matter. 


VOU   I.  2& 
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CHAt»TER  IV. 

€ONf  ERNI56  THE  *ITES  AXD  CEREMONIES  USED  IN   THE  CHURCH   DURIXC. 

THI8   CENTURY. 

I.  All  the  records  of  this  century  mention  the  multipli- 
Ri!««uiiti.  cation  of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  Christian 

^'^-  church.     Several  of  the  causes  that  contributed 

to  this  have  been  already  pointed  out ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  afi  a  principal  one,  tne  passion  which  now  reigned  for 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  or  rather  for  the  popular  oriental 
superstition  concerning  c?^mon^,adoptedby  the  Platonists, 
and  borrowed,  uikhappily,  from  them,  by  the  Christian 
doctors.  Fpr  there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  man^^ 
of  the  rites,  now  introduced  into  the  church,  derived  their 
or^in  from  the  reigning  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
demoHSy  and  tlie  powers  and  operations  of  invisible  beings^ 
Hence  the  use  of  ea^orci^m^  and  ^^//^,the  frequency  of/o^fo, 
and  the  aversion  to  wedlock*  Hence  the  custom  oi  avoid- 
ing all  connexions  with  those  who  were  not  asyet  baptized^ 
or  who  lay  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication^  as 
persons  supposed  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  some  malig- 
nant spirit.  And  hence  the  rigour  and  severity  of  that 
disciplme  and  pennance  that  were  imposed  upon  those  who 
had  incurred,  by  tlieir  immoralities,  the  censures  of  the 
church."* 

II.  In  most  of  the  provinces  there  were,  at  tills  time^ 
Public  WOT-  certain  fixed  places  set  apart  for  public  worship 

ship.  among  the  christians,  as  will  appear  evident  to 

every  impartial  inquirer  into  these  matters.  Nor  is  it 
absolutely  improbable,that  these  churches  were,  ii  several 
places,  embellished  with  images  and  other  ornaments. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  divine  worship,  and  the  times 
appointed  for  its  celebration,  there  were  little  innovations 
made  in  this  century.  Two  things,  however,  deserve  to  be 
taken  notice  of  here  ;  the  first  is,  that  the  discourses  or 
sermons,  addressed  to  the  people, were  very  different  from 
those  of  the  earlier  times  of  tne  church,  and  degenerated 
much  from  the  ancient  simplicity.     For,  not  to  say  any 

w  For  an  ampler  account  of  this  matter,  the  reader  maj  consult  Porphyry's  treatise 
concerning  M$tmetiee,  and  compare  what  that  writer  has  said  on  the  subject,  with  the 
customs  received  among  the  Christians.  Several  curious  things  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Theodoret  and  Eueebius  upon  thin  head. 
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thing  of  Origen,  who  introduced  long  sermons,  and  was  the 
first  who  explained  the  Scriptures  in  Iiis  discourses,  several 
bishops,  who  had  received  their  education  in  the  schools 
of  the  riietoricians,  were  exactly  scrupulous,  in  adapting 
their  public  exhortations  and  discourses  to  the  rules  of 
^Grecian  eloquence^  And  this  method  gained  such  credit, 
as  to  be  soon,  almost  universally  followed.  The  second 
thing  that  we  proposed  to  mention  «s  worthy  of  notice  is» 
that  about  this  time,  the  use  of  incense  was  introduced,  at 
least,  into  many  churches.  This  has  been  denied  by  some 
men  of  eminent  learning ;  the  fact,  however,  is  rendered 
evident,  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies.'' 

III.  Several  alterations  were  now  introduced,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  by  those  who  j^^^^^^ 
hadthedirectionof  divine  worship.  The  prayers,  ^^£y^\ 
used  upon  this  occasion,  were  lengthened;  and  "'  *  ""*' 
the  solemniii!^'  and  pomp,  with  which  this  important  insti- 
tution was  celebrated,  were  considerably  increased ;  no 
doubt,  with  a  pious  intention  to  render  it  still  more  respect- 
able. Those  who  wereia^i penitential  state^  and  those  also 
who  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  were  not 
admitted  to  this  holy  supper;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive, that  these  exclusions  were  an  imitation  of  what  was 
practised  in  the  heathen  mysteries.  We  find,  by  the  ac- 
counts of  Prudentius'  and  others,  that  gold  and  silver 
vessels  were  now  used  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  adopt 
this  opinion,  since  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine,  thatthoae 
churches,  which  were  composed  of  the  most  opulent  mem- 
bers, would  readily  indulge  themselves  in  this  piece  of 
reli^ous  pomp.  As  to  the  time  of  celebrating  this  solemn 
ordmance,  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  variation  in  different  churches,  arising  from 
their  different  circumstances,  and  fomkled  upon  reasons  of 
prudence  and  necessity.  In  some,  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
morning ;  in  others,  at  noon ;  and  in  others,  in  the  even- 
ing. It  was  also  more  frequently  repeated  in  some  churches, 
than  in  others ;  but  it  was  considered  in  all  as  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  as  essential  to  salvation ;  for  which  reason 
it  was  even  thought  proper  to  administer  it  to  infants. 

X  See  bishop  Bererege  oil  Cmym,  iii.  AposUL  p.  461 ;  as  also  another  work  of  the  saAc 
author,  entitled,  Codix  Canon  viAiKcatiM,  p.  78. 
Y  nw  7«o«y.    Htfmn  ii.  p.  60,  edit.  Heinsii. 
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The  sacred  feasts,  that  accompanied  thfa  venerable  insti- 
tutioD,  preceded  its  cekbration  in  some  churches,  and 
foUowea  it  in  others. 

rr.  There  were,  twice  a  year,  stated  times,  when  bap- 
P^  .^^  tfem  was  administered  to  such  as,  after  a  lo^ 
apusm.  ^Qm.g^  Qf  trial  and  preparationi  offered  thems^ves 
as  candidates  for  the  profession  of  Christianity.  This 
ceremony  was  perfocmed  only  in  the  presence  of  such  as 
were  already  initiated  into  the  Christian  mysteries.  The 
remission  of  sins  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate  and  hap* 
py  fruit ;  while  the  bishop,  by  prayer  and  the  impositioB 
of  hands,  was  supposed  to  confer  those  saneti^^TBg  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  are  necessary  to  a  life  of  right^us- 
ness  and  virtue.*  We  have  already  mentioned  the  prince 
pal  rites  that  were  used  in  the  administration  of  baptism; 
and  weiiave  only  to  add,  that  none  were  admitted  to  this 
solemn  ordinance,  until,  by  the  menacing  and  formicbbfe 
shouts  and  declamation  of  the  exardstj  they  had  been  de- 
livered from  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  darknoss^  and 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Grod.  The  origin  of  this  su- 
perstitious ceremony  may  be  easily  traced,  when  we  con- 
sider the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  times.  The  Christians^ 
in  ^en6ral,werepersuaded,that  rational  souls,derivingtfaei7 
existence  from  God,  must  consequentiy  be  in  themselves 
pure,  holv,  and  endowed  with  the  noble  principles  of  li« 
oerty  ana  virtue.  But  upon  this  supposition,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  corrupt  propensities  and  actions  of 
men,  any  other  way,  than  by  attributuae^  them  either  to  the 
malignant  nature  of  matter^  or  the  inmience  and  impulse 
of  some  evil  spirit,  who  was  perpetually  compelling  th^n 
to  sin.  The  former  of  these  opinions  was  embraced  by 
Ihe  gnostics,  but  was  rejected  by  true  Christians,  who  de* 
nieathe  eternity  of  matter,  considered  it  as  a  creature  of 
God,  and  therefore  adopted  the  latter  notion,  that  in  all 
vicious,  persons  there  was  a  certain  evil  bwig,  the  author 
and  source  of  their  corrupt  dispositions  and  their  unrighte* 

z  That  sucb  was  tbe  notion  prevalent  at  this  time,  is  erident  finom  testimonies  of  suffi- 
cient weight.  And  as  this  point  is  of  great  consequence  in  order  to  our  understanding 
the  theology  of  the  ancients,  which  differs  from  ours  in  many  respects,  we  shall  mention 
one  of  these  testimonies,  even  that  of  Cyprian,  who  in  his  Ixxiii.  letter  expresses  himsdf 
thus :  *'  It  is  manifest  where,  and  by  whom,  the  revmmn  of  sins,  which  is  cm^errtd  in 
hopUam^  is  administered.  They  who  are  presented  to  the  rulers  of  the  chQvd[i,  nhkAn^ 
by  our  prayers  and  imposition  of  hands,  tbe  Holy  Ghost.^  See  also  Euseb.  HIM.  EedU^. 
lib,  vi».  cap.  viii, 
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ous  deeds/  The  driving  out  this  deman'WB.s  now  consi** 
dered  as  an  essentia]  preparation  for  baptism,  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  whicn,  the  candidates  returned  home, 
adorned  with  crowns,  and  arrayed  in  white  garments,  as 
sacred  emblems;  the  former  of  their  victory  over  sin  and 
the  world ;  the  latter  of  their  inward  purity  and  inno- 
cence. 

T.  Fasting  began  now  to  be  held  in  more  esteem  than  it 
had  formerfy  been ;  a  high  degree  of  sanctity  ^^^^ 
was  attributed  to  this  practice,  and  it  was  even 
looked  upon  as  of  indispensable  necessity,  from  a  notion 
that  the  demons  directed  their  stratagems  principaUy 
against  those  who  pampered  themselves  with  delicious 
fare,and  were  less  troublesome  to  the  lean  and  the  hungry^ 
who  lived  under  the  severities  of  a  rigorous  abstinence.^ 
The  Latins,  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  fasted  the 
seventh  dav  of  the  week;  and  as  the  Greeks  and  orien- 
tals refused  to  follow  their  example  here,  this  afforded  a 
new  subiect  of  contention  between  them. 

The  Cfhristians  offered  up  their  ordinarv  prayers  at  three 
stated  times  of  the  day,  viz.  at  the  tkirdf  the  ^  ^^ 
sixthy  and  the  nmth  haur^  according  to  the  cus-  ^^'*' 
torn  observed  among  the  Jews.  But  besides  these  stated 
devotions,  true  believers  were  assiduous  in  their  addresses 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  poured  forth  frequently  their 
vows  and  supplications  before  his  throne,  because  they 
considered  prayer  as  the  most  essential  duty,  as  well  as 
the  noblest  employment,  of  a  sanctified  nature.  At  those 
festivals,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  some  joyful  event, 
and  were  to  be  celebrated  with  expressions  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise,  they  prayed  standing,  as  they  thought  Uiat 
posture  the  fittest  to  express  their  joy  and  their  confidence. 
On  days  of  contrition  and  fasting,  thev  presented  them- 
selves upon  their  knees  before  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High,  to  express  their  profound  humiliation  and  self-abase* 
ment    Certain  forms  of  prayer  were,  undoubtedly,  used 

« It  is  demonstrably  eTident,  that  eamrcism  was  added  to  the  other  bq»tiBmal  rites  in 
the  third  century,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  into  the  church. 
For,  before  this  time,  we  hear  no  mention  made  of  it.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  ucond 
miogy,  and  TertuUian,  in  his  book  concerning  the  ndtUary  cnmm,  give  us  an  account  of 
the  ceremonies  used  in  baptism  during  the  second  century,  without  any  mention  of  ex» 
mtkoiL  Tbis  is  a  Teiy  strong  aigument  of  its  being  posterior  to  these  two  great  men ; 
adfl  is  erery  way  proper  to  persuade  us,  that  it  made  its  entrance  into  the  Christian 
ichnrcb  in  the  third  century,  and  probably  first  in  ^;ypt 

b  ClementiD.  HmXU  ix.  $  9,  p.  68S.  Fofpbyr.  Da  AiimtnHth  Ub.  it.  p.  417, 
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in  many  places  both  in  public  and  in  private ;  but  many 
also  expressed  their  pious  feelings  in  the  natural  effusions 
of  an  unpremeditatea  eloquence. 

The  Sign  of  the  cross  was  supposed  to  administer  a  vie- 
^^^  ^  torious  power  over  all  sorts  of  trials  and  calami- 
th«^<^^iis«d  ties,  and  was  more  especially  considered  as  the 
siurest  defence  against  the  snares  and  stratagems 
of  malignant  spirits.  And  hence  it  was,  that  no  Christian 
undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  without  arming  himself 
^vith  the  influence  of  this  triumphant  sign. 


CHAPTER  V, 

COIYCERNIISG    THE   DIVISIONS   AND   HSRESIES    THAT   TROUBLED  THE 
CHURCH   DURING    THIS    CENTURY, 

*  I.  The  same  sects  that,  in  the  former  ages,  had  produced 
such  disorder  and  perplexity  in  the  Christian  church, 
tte^m  continued,  in  this,  to  create  new  troubles,  and  tofo- 
^^  ment  new  divisions.  The  Montanists,  Valentini- 
ans,  Marcionites,  and  the  other  gnostics,  continued  still  to 
draw  out  their  forces,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  defeats 
they  had  met  with ;  and  their  obstinacy  remained  even 
when  their  strength  was  gone,  as  it  often  happens  in  reli- 
gious controversy.  Adelphius  and  Aquilinus,  who  were 
of  the  gnostic  tribe,  endeavoured  to  insinuate  themselves 
and  their  doctrine  into  the  esteem  of  the  public,  at  Rome» 
and  in  other  places  in  Italy.''  They  were,  however,  oppo- 
sed not  only  by  the  Christians,  but  also  by  Plotinus,  the 
greatest  Platonic  philosopher  of  this  age,  who,  followed 
by  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  opposed  these  two  chi- 
merical teachers,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  with  as 
much  viffour  and  success  as  the  most  enlightened  Chris- 
tians could  have  done.  The  philosophical  opinions  which 
this  faction  entertained  concerning  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  several 
other  subjects,  were  entirely  opposite  to  the  doctrines  of 
Plato.  Hence  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  the  followers  of 
Plotinus,  joined  together  their  efforts  against  the  progress 
of  gnosticism ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  then:  united 

c  Porphyr.  vtto  Pktkii,  cap.  xvi.  p.  118, 
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force  sooB  destroyed  the  credit  and  authority  of  this  fan- 
tastic sect,  and  rendered  it  contemptible  in  the  estimation 
ofthewise.^ 

u.  While  the  Christians  were  struggling  with  these  cor- 
mpters  of  the  truth,  and  upon  the  point  of  ob-M„„e,«ndti.e 
taming  a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  a  new  M'^'^***"'- 
enemy,  more  vehement  and  odious  than  the  rest,  started 
up  suddenh^  and  engaged  in  the  contest.  This  was 
'Manes,  or  Manichseus,  as  he  sometimes  is  called  by  his 
disciples,  by  birth  a  Persian ;  educated  among  the  magi, 
and  himself  one  of  that  number,  before  he  embraced  the 
profession  of  Christianity.  Instructed  in  all  those  arts 
and  sciences,  which  the  Persians,  and  the  other  neighbour' 
ing  nations,  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  he  had  penetrated 
into  the  depths  of  astronomy  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  life  ; 
studied  the  art  of  healing,  and  applied  himself  to  painting 
and  philosophy.  His  genius  was  vigorous  and  sublime, 
but  redundant  and  ungovemed ;  and  his  mind,  destitute 
of  a  proper  temperature,  seemed  to  border  on  fanaticism 
and  madness^  He  was  so  adventurous  as  to  attempt  a 
coalition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  magi  with  the  Christian 
system,  or  rather  the  explication  of  the  one  by  the  other? 
and  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  audacious  enterprise,  he 
affirmed  that  Christ  had  left  the  doctrine  of  solvation  un- 
finished and  imperfect ;  and  that  he  was  the  comforter; 
whom  the  departing  Saviour  had  promised  to  his  disciples 
to  lead  them  to  all  truth.  Many  were  deceived  by  the 
eloquence  of  this  enthusiast,  by  the  gravity  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  his  manners ; 
so  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  formed  a  sect  not  utterly  incon- 
siderable in  point  of  number.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Varanes.  I.  king  of  the  Persians ;  though  historians  are 
not  agreed  concerning  the  cause,  the  time,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  execution.*" 


<l  PloHnus's  book  against  the  gnostics  is  extant  in  his  works,  Lwieiul,  ii.  lib.  ix.  p.  215. 

UX  e  Some  allege  that  Manes,  having  undertaken  to  cure  the  son  of  th^*  Persian  mo- 
narch of  a  dangerous  disease,  by  his  medicinal  art,  or  his  miraculous  power,  failed  in 
the  attempt,  precipitated  the  death  of  the  prince,  and  thus  incurring  the  indignatioH  of 
the  king  his  ftithcr,  was  put  to  a  cruel  death.  This  account  is  scarcely  probable,  as  it  is 
mentioned  by  none  of  the  oriental  writers  cited  by  D*Herbelot,  and  as  Bar  Hebrffiun 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  which  show  that  it  was  only  an  uncertain  nimour.  The  death  oC 
Manes  is  generally  attributed  to  another  cause  by  the  oriental  writers.  They  tell  us,  that 
Manes,  after  having  been  protoeted  in  a  singular  manner,  by  Hormi^das,  who  succeeded 
Sapor  on  the  Persian  throne,  but  who  was  not,  howorer,  able  to  defend  him,  at  length, 
a^nst  the  united  hatred  of  the  Christians,  the  magi,  iho  Jew*,  and  the  Pnpans,  was  shut 
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.  Ill;  The  doctrine  of  Manes,  was  a  motley  mixtne  of 
the  tenets  of  Christianity  with  the  ancient  philo- 
oMiS^'SrllS-  sophy  of  the  Persians,  which  he  had  been  in- 
^^  structed  in  during  his  youth*    He  combined  these 

two  systems,  and  applied  and  accommodated  to  Jesus 
Christ  the  characters  and  actions  which  the  Persians  at- 
tributed to  the  god  Mithras*  The  principal  doctrines  of 
Manes  are  comprehended  in  the  following  summary. 

"  There  are  two  principles  from  which  all  things  pro- 
ceed ;  the  one  is  a  most  pure  and  subtile  matter^  called 
Light ;  and  the  other  a  gross  and  corrupt  substance^  called 
Darkness.  Each  of  these  are  subject  to  the  domini<m  of 
a  superintending  Being,  whose  existence  is  from  all  eter<« 
nity.  The  BeiuK^  who  presides  over  the  light,,  is  called 
God ;  he  that  rules  the  land  of  Darkness^  bears  the  title 
ofHykj  or  Demon.  The  Ruler  of  the  Light  is  supremely 
happy ;  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  benevolent  and 
good ;  the  Prince  of  Darkness  is  unhappy  in  himself ;  and« 
desiring  to  render  others  partakers  oi  nis  misery,  is  evil 
and  malignant  These  two  beings  have  produced  an  im« 
mense  multitude  of  creatures,  resembling  themselves,  and 
distributed  them  through  their  respective  provinces* 

IV.  '^  The  Prince  of  J)arkness  knew  not,  far  a  long  se- 
coneenibiK  rics  of  agcs,  that  Light  existed  in  the  universe ;  amd 
"''°*  no  sooner  perceived  it,  by  the  means  of  a  war  that 
was  kindled  in  his  dominions,  than  he  bent  his  endeavours 
toward  the  subjecting  it  to  his  empire.  The  Ruler  of  the 
Light  opposed  to  his  efforts  an  army  commanded  by  the 
jfirst  maUi  but  not  with  the  highest  success ;  for  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  seized  upon  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  celestial  elements,  and  of  the  Light  itself^ 
.  and  mingled  them  in  the  mass  of  corrupt  matter.  The 
second  general  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Light,  whose  name 
was  ihelivirl^spirity  made  war  with  more  success  against 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  but  could  not  entirely  disengage 
the  pure  particles  of  the  celestial  matter,  from  the  corrupt 
mass  through  which  they  had  been  dispersed.    Tbe 

up  in  a  strong  c&stle,  which  Honnixdas  had  erected  between  Bagdad  and  Sua,  to  aerre 
htm  as  a  refuge  against  those  who  perseeuted  him  on  account  of  bis  doctrine.  They 
add,  that,  after  the  death  of  Hormizdas,  Varanea  1.  his  auceeasor,  first  protected  Manfts^ 
but  afterward  gave  him  up  to  the  A117  of  the  magi,  whoae  resentment  against  him  was 
due  to  his  baring  adopted  the  Saddncean  principles,  as  some  say ;  while  others  attribnteii 
it  to  his  having  mingled  the  tenets  of  tbe  magi  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianitr. 
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Prince  of  Darkness,  after  his  defeat,  produced  the  first 
parents  of  the  human  race.  The  bemgs  engendered  from 
this  original  stock,  consist  of  a  body  formed  out  of  the 
corrupt  matter  of  the  kingdom  of  Darkness,  and  of  two 
souls ;  one  of  which  is  sensitive  and  lustfulj  and  owes  its 
existence  to  the  evil  principle;  the  other  rational  and  im* 
martalj  a  particle  of  Uiat  diviue  Light,  which  was  carried 
away  by  tne  army  of  Darkness,  and  immersed  into  the 
mass  of  malignant  matter. 

V.  "  Mankind  being  thus  formed  by  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, and  those  minds,  that  were  the  productions  ^^  ^ 
of  the  etemd  Light,  being  united  to  their  mortal  ohfStTiid^iiie 
bodies,  God  created  the  earth  out  of  the  corrupt  ^"*'®*^*' 
mass  of  matter,  by  that  living  spiritj  who  had  yanquished 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  The  design  of  this  creation  was 
to  furnish  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race,  to  deliver,  by 
degrees,  the  captive  souls  from  their  corporeal  prisons,  and 
to  extract  the  celestial  elements  from  the  gross  substance 
in  which  they  were  involved.  In  order  to  carry  this  de- 
sign into  execution,  God  produced  two  beings  ot  eminent 
dignity  from  his  own  substance,  which  were  to  lend  their 
auspicious  succours  to  imprisoned  souls ;  one  of  these  sub* 
lime  entities  was  Christ ;  and  the  other,  the  Holy  Ghost* 
Christ  is  that  glorious  intelligence,  which  the  Persians 
called  Mithras;  he  is  a  most  splendid  substance,  consist- 
ing of  the  brightness  of  the  eternal  Light ;  subsisting  in> 
ff ;  endowed  with  life ;  enriched  with  infinite 


and  by  himse: 

wisdom ;  and  his  residence  is  in  the  sun.  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  also  a  luminous  and  animated  body,  diffused  throughout 
cveiy  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  this  ter- 
restrial globe.  This  genial  principle  warms  and  illumi- 
nates  the  minds  of  men,  renders  also  the  earth  fruitful,  and 
draws  forth  gradually  from  its  bosom  the  latent  particles 
of  celestial  fire,  which  it  wafts  up  on  high  to  their  primi- 
tive station. 

VI.  "  After  that  the  Supreme  Being  had,  for  a  long  time, 
admonished  and  exhorted  the  captive  souls,  by  the 
ministry  of  the  angels  and  of  holy  men,  raised  up  thc*^*of 
and  appointed  for  that  purpose,  he  ordered  Christ  ^**'^'' 
to  leave  the  solar  regions,  and  to  descend  upon  earth,  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  return  of  those  imprisoned  spirits  to 
their  celestial  country.  In  obedience  to  this  divine  com- 
mand, Christ  appeared  among  the  Jefws^  clothed  with  thb 

VOL.  I.  30 
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shadoA^  form  of  a  human  body,  and  not  with  the  real  sub* 
stance.  Durmg  his  ministry,  he  taught  mortals  how  to  dis- 
engage the  rational  soul  from  the  corrupt  body,  to  conquer 
the  violence  of  malignant  matter,  and  he  demonstrated  fais 
divine  mission  by  stupendous  miracles.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Prince  of  Darkness  used  every  method  to  inflame 
the  Jews  against  this  divine  messenger,  and  incited  them 
at  length  to  put  him  to  death  upon  an  ignominious  cross ; 
which  punishment,  however,  he  suffered  not  in  reaU^,  but 
only  in  appearance,  and  in  the  opinion  of  men.  When 
Ghiist  had  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  nis  mission,  he  returned 
to  his  throne  in  the  sun,  and  appointed  a  certain  number  of 
chosen  apostles  to  propagate  tnrou^h  the  world  the  religion 
he  had  taught  during  the  course  of  his  ministry.  But,  be- 
fore his  departure,  he  promised,  that,  at  a  certain  period  of 
time,  he  would  send  an  apostle  superior  to  all  others  in  emi- 
nence and  dignity,  whom  he  called  the  paracletej  or  com- 
Concerning /<w^'«^>  wlio  should  add  mauy  things  to  the  precepts 
the  comforter,  jj^  j^g^j  dclivercd,  aud  dispel  all  the  errors  unaer 
which  his  servants  laboured  concerning  divine  things* 
This  comforter^  thus  expressly  promised  by  Christ,  is 
Manes,  the  Persian,  who,  by  tne  order  of  the  Most 
High,  declared  to  mortals  the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation, 
wimout  exception,  and  without  concealing  any  of  its  truths, 
under  the  veu  of  metaphor,  or  any  other  covering. 
VII.  "  Those  souls,  who  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the 
concerninf  Sou  of  God,  rcnouncc  the  worship  of  the  God  of 
Jton'SMSSi  the  Jews,  who  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  obey 
fai*^^'  the  laws  delivered  by  Christ  as  they  are  enlarged 
*^  and  illustrated  by  the  converter.  Manes,  and  com- 

bat, with  persevering  fortitude,  the  lusts  and  appetites  of  a 
corrupt  nature,  derive  from  this  faith  and  obedience  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  being  gradually  purified  from  the 
contagion  of  matter.  The  tot^  purification  of  souls  can- 
not indeed  be  accomplished  during  this  mortal  life.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  souls  of  men,  after  death,  must  pass  through 
two  states  more  of  probation  and  trial,  by  water  and/Ere, 
before  they  can  ascend  to  the  regions  of  Light.  They 
mount,  therefore,  first  into  the  moon,  which  consists  of  be- 
nign and  salutary  tr^/er;  from  whence,  after  a  lustration  of 
fifteen  days,  they  proceed  to  the  sun,  whose  purifying^re 
removes  entirely  aU  their  corruption,  and  efl&ces  all  tneir 
stains.    The  bodies,  composed  of  malignant  matter,  which 
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they  have  left  behind  them,  return  to  their  first  state,  and 
enter  into  their  orimnal  mass. 

VIII.  "  On  the  other  hand,  those  souls  who  have  neglect- 
ed the  salutary  work  of  their  purification,  pass,  j,^^^^,^ 
after  death,  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  or  other  *»^'J'^^"«^^ 
natures,  where  they  remain  until  they  have  expi-  ^"  ^  '^^ 
ated  their  guilt,  and  accomplished  their  probation.  Some, 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  obstinacy  and  perverseness, 
pass  through  a  severer  course  of  trial,  being  delivered  over, 
for  a  certain  time,  to  the  power  of  malignant  aerial  spirits, 
who  torment  them  in  vanous  ways.  When  the  greatest 
part  of  the  captive  souls  are  restored  to  liberty,  and  to  the 
regions  of  lignt,  then  a  devouring  fire  shall  break  forth,  at 
the  divine  command,  from  the  caverns  in  which  it  is  at 
present  confined,  and  shall  destroy  and  consume  the  frame 
of  the  world.  After  this  tremendous  event,  the  Prince  and 
powers  of  darkness  shall  be  forced  to  return  to  their  primi- 
tive seats  of  anguish  and  misery',  in  which  they  shall  dwell 
for  ever.  For,  to  prevent  their  ever  renewing  this  war 
in  the  regions  of  light,  God  shall  surroimd  the  mansions  of 
Darkness  with  an  invincible  ^ard,  composed  of  those 
souls  who  have  irrecoverably  mllen  from  the  hopes  of  sal- 
vation, and  who,  set  in  array,  like  a  military  band,  shall 
surround  those  f^loomy  seats  of  wo,  and  hinder  any  of  their 
wretched  inhabitants  from  coming  forth  again  to  the  light. '^ 

IX.  In  order  to  remove  the  strongest  obstacles  that  lay 
againstthebeUef  of  this  monstrous  system,  Manes 
rejected  almost  all  the  sacred  books  in  which  of^anei"co". 
Christians  look  for  the  sublime  truths  of  their  holy  STinS  New 
religion.  He  affirmed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ^•'*»"™*»»^ 
Old  Testament  was  not  the  word  of  God,  but  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  who  was  substituted  by  the  Jews  in  the  place 
of  the  true  God.  He  maintained  fiirther,  that  the  Four 
Gospels,  which  contain  the  history  of  Christ,  were  not  writ- 
ten oy  the  apostles,  or,  at  least,  that  they  were  corrupted 
and  interpolated  by  desiring  and  artful  men,  and  were 
augmented  with  Jewish  rabies  and  fictions.  He  therefore 
supplied  their  place  by  ^  gospel,  which  he  said  was  dictated 
to  mm  by  God  himself,  ana  which  he  distinguished  by  the 
title  oiKrteng.  He  rejected  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; 
and  though  he  acknowledged  the  epistles  that  are  attribu- 
ted to  St.  Paul,  to  be  the  productions  of  that  divine  apos- 
tle, yet  he  looked  upon  them  as  considerably  corrupted  and 
fidsuied  in  a  variety  of  passages.    We  have  not  any  per- 
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tain  account  of  the  judgment  he  formed  concerning  the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

X.  The  rule  of  life  and  manners  that  Manes  prescribed 
His  rate  of  \\(n  to  Ws  dlsciplcs  was  most  extravagantly  rigorous 
severely  lober,  j^j  austcrc.  Hc  commauded  them  to  mortify 
and  macerate  the  body,  which  he  looked  upon  as  intrifi- 
sically  evil  and  essentially  corrupt ;  to  deprive  it  of  all 
those  objects  which  could  contrioute  either  to  its  conve- 
niency  or  deUght ;  to  extirpate  all  those  desires  that  lead 
to  the  pursuit  of  external  objects ;  and  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  the  passions  and  instincts  of  nature.  Such  was  the 
unnatural  rule  of  practice  which  this  enormous  fanatic  pre- 
scribed to  his  followers ;  but  foreseeing,  at  die  same  tmie, 
that  his  sect  could  not  possibly  become  numerous,  if  this 
severe  manner  of  Uving  was  to  be  imposed  without  dis- 
Di^ionofhit  tinction  upon  all  his  adherents,  he  divided  his 
(iisdpies.  disciples  mto  two  classes;  the  one  of  which  com- 
prehended the  perfect  Christians,  under  the  name  of  the 
elect ;  and  the  other,  the  imperfect  and  feeble,  under  the 
title  of  hearers.  The  elect  were  obliged  to  a  rigorous  and 
entire  abstinence  from  flesh,  eggs,  milk,  fish,  wine,  all 
intoxicating  drink,  wedlock,  and  sdl  amorous  gratifications ; 
and  to  live  in  a  state  of  the  sharpest  penury,  nourishing 
their  shrivelled  and  emaciated  bodies  with  bread,  herbs, 
pulse,  and  melons,  and  depriving  themselves  of  all  the 
comforts  that  arise  from  the  moderate  indulgence  of  natu- 
ral passions,  and  also  from  a  variety  of  innocent  and 
agreeable  pursuits.  The  discipline,  appointed  for  the 
hearersj  was  of  a  milder  nature.  They  were  allowed  to 
possess  houses,  lands,  and  wealth,  to  feed  upon  flesh,  to 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  conjugal  tenderness ;  but  this  liberty 
was  granted  them  with  many  limitations,  and  under  the 
strictest  conditions  of  moderation  and  temperance. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Manicheans  was  headed 
by  a  president,  \*rho  represented  Jesus  Christ.  There 
were  joined  to  him  twelve  rulers,  or  masters^  who 
were  designed  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles  ;  and  these 
were  followed  by  seventy-two  bishons,  the  images  of  the 
seventy-two  disciples  of  our  Lord.  These  bishops  had/ire^- 
byterszxidLdeaconsxmAex^emy  and  all  the  members  of  these 
re%ious  orders  were  chosen  out  of  the  class  of  the  elect.^ 

f  See  an  thie  amply  prored  in  tbe  work  entided  CmmffnUtrii  dc  r ehd  ChrUHmimtm 
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XI.  The  sect  of  the  Hieracites  was  formed  in  i^ypt,  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  this  century,  by  Hierax  of  The  ^et  of 
Leontium,  a  bookseller  by  profession,  and  distin-  ^'^"^^^c'lw- 
guished  eminently  by  his  extensive  learning,  and  a  vene- 
rable air  of  sanctity  and  virtue.  Some  have  considered 
this  as  a  branch  of  the  Manichean  sect,  but  without  founda- 
tion ;  since  notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  Manes  and 
Hierax  in  some  points  of  doctrine,  it  is  certain  that  they 
differed  in  many  respects.  Hierax  maintained  that  the 
prmcipal  object  of  Christ's  office  and  ministry  was  the 
promulgation  of  a  new  laWj  more  severe  and  perfect  than 
that  ofMoses ;  and  from  hence  he  concluded,  that  the  use 
of  flesh,  wine,  wedlock,  and  of  other  things  agreeable  to 
the  outward  senses,  which  had  been  permitted  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  was  absolutely  prohibited  and  abro- 
gated by  Christ.  If,  indeed,  we  look  attentively  into  his 
doctrine,  we  shall  find  that,  like  Manes,  he  did  not  think 
that  these  austere  acts  of  self-denial  were  imposed  by  Christ 
indiscriminately  upon  all,  but  on  such  only  as  were  ambi- 
tious of  aspiring  to  the  highest  summit  of  virtue.  To  this 
capital  error  he  added  many  others,  which  were  partly  the 
consequences  of  this  illusion,  and  were,  in  part,  derived 
from  otJi^er  sources.  He  excluded,  for  example,  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  children  who  died  before  they  had 
arrived  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  that  upon  the  supposition 
that  God  was  bound  to  administer  the  rewards  of  futurity 
to  those  only  who  had  fairly  finished  their  victorious  con- 
flict with  the  body  and  its  lusts.  He  maintained  also,  that 
Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  who  blessed  Abraham,  was  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  cast 
a  cloud  of  obscurity  over  the  sacred  Scriptures  by  his  alle- 
gorical fictions.*^ 

XII.  The  controversies  relating  to  the  divine  Trinity, 
which  took  their  rise  in  the  former  centurv,  from  TheNoeiian 
the  introduction  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  into  «»»*~^««y- 
the  Christian  church, were  now  spreading  with  considerable 
vigour,  and  producing  various  methods  of  explaining  that 
inexpUcable  doctrine.  One  of  the  first  who  engaged  in 
this  idle  and  perilous  attempt  of  explaining  what  every 
mortal  must  acknowledge  to  be  incomprenensible,  was 
Noetus  of  Smyrna,  an  obscure  man,  and  of  mean  abilities. 

%  Epiphan.  Hceres,  Izyii.  Hieraeitarumj  p.  710,  &c. 
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He  affirmed,  that  the  Supreme  God,  whom  he  called  the 
Father^  and  considered  as  absolutely  indivisible,  united 
himself  to  the  man  Christ,  whom  he  called  the  Sony  and 
^vas  bom,  and  crucified  with  him.  From  this  opinion, 
Noetus  and  his  followers  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
/  Patripassians,  i.  e.  persons  who  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Father  of  the  imiverse,  and  not  any  other  divine  person^ 
had  expiated  the  guilt  of  the  human  race.  And,  mdeed, 
this  appellation  belongs  to  them  justly,  if  the  accounts  which 
ancient  writers  give  us  of  their  opinions  be  accurate  and 
impartial.^ 

XIII.  About  the  middle  of  this  century  arose  Sabellius,  an 
AMcan  bishop  or  presbyter,  who,  in  Pentapolis,  a 

eabeffiiii.  pp^jyjjj^^  Qf  Cjrrenaica,  and  in  Ptolemais,  or  Biarce, 
its  principal  city,  explained,  in  a  manner  veir  litde  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Noetus,  the  doctrine  of  Scnpture  con- 
cerning the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  This-dc^ma- 
tist  had  a  considerable  number  of  followers,  who  adhered 
to  him,  notwithstanding  that  his  opinions  were  refuted  by 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  ^exandria.  His  sentiments  were,  in 
some  respects,dinerent  from  those  of  Noetus ;  die  ktterwas 
of  opinion,  that  the  person  of  the  Father  had  assumed  the 
human  nature  of  Cnrist ;  whereas  Sabellius  maintained, 
that  a  certain  energy  only,  proceeding  from  the  Supreme 
Parent,  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  divme  nature,  was  uni- 
ted to  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  man  Jesus ;  and  he  consi- 
dered, in  the  same  manner,  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  portion  of 
the  everlastmg  Father.'  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the 
Sabellians,  though  they  might  with  iustice  be  cieJled  Pa- 
tripassians, were  yet  callea  so,  by  tne  ancients,  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  in  which  this  name  was  given  to 
the  Noetians. 

XIV,  At  this  same  period,  Beryllus  an  Arabian,  bishop 
jj^yij^    of  Bozrah,  and  a  man  of  eminent  pietj  and  learn- 
ing, taught  that  Christ,  before  his  birth,  had  no 

proper  subsistence,  nor  any  otner  divinity,  than  that  of  the 

h  See  the  Ducowrse  of  Hyppolytiu  ugainst  the  heresy  of  Noetus,  in  the  second  Tohime 
of  hiB  works,  published  hj  Fabricius.  As  also  Epiphan.  Metres,  Ivii.  torn.  i.  p.  479L 
Theodoret.  HasreL  Fabul.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  p.  227,  torn.  iv.  opp. 

i  Almost  all  the  historians,  who  gire  accounts  of  the  ancient  heresies,  have  made  par- 
ticular mention  of  Sabellius.  Among  others,  see  Euseb.  Hist.  Eceles*  lib.  vi.  cap.  ▼{. 
p.  852.  Athana^.  Ubro  de  senUnHa  DUmysU,  All  the  passages  of  the  ancient  authors, 
relating  to  Sabellius,  are  carefully  collected  by  the  learned  Christopher  Wormios  in  h[i^ 
Historia  SabeUian;  printed  in  8vo.  at  Francfort  and  Leipsic,  169&. 
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Father;  which  opinion,  when  considered  with  attention, 
amounts  to  this ;  tnat  Christ  did  not  exist  before  Mary,  but 
that  a  spirit  issuing  from  God  himself,  and  therefore  supe- 
rior to  all  human  souls,  as  bein^  a  portion  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, was  united  to  him  at  the  tune  of  .his  birth.  Beryllus, 
however,  was  refuted  by  Origen,  with  such  a  victorious 
|)ower  of  argument  and  zeal,  that  he  yielded  up  the  cause, 
and  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  churdi.^ 

XV.  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioqh,  and  also  a 
magistrate  or  civfl  judge,  was  very  different  from  p^iofsa. 
the  pious  and  candid  Beryllus,  both  in  point  of  "^^^ 
morals  and  doctrine.  He  was  a  vain  and  arrogant  man, 
whom  riches  had  rendered  insolent  and  self-sufficients* 
He  introduced  much  confusion  and  trouble  into  the  eastern 
churches,  by  his  new  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  concerning  the  nature  of  God  and  Christ,  and  left 
Behmd  him  a  sect,  that  assumed  the  title  of  Paulians,  or 
Paulianists.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  his  doctrine  by  the 
accounts  of  it  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  it  seems  to 
hkve  amounted  to  this ;  <^  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
exist  in  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  feculties  of  reason 
and  activity  do  in  man ;  that  Christ  was  bom  a  mere  man ; 
but  that  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  the  Father  descended  into 
him,  and  by  him  wrought  miracles  upon  earth,  and  in- 
structed the  nations ;.  and  finally,  that  on  account  of  this 
\mion  of  the  d&iine  word  with  the  man  Jesus,  Christ  might, 
though  improperly,  be  called  GodJ* 

Such  were  the  real  sentiments  of  Paul.  He  involved 
them,  however,  in  such  deep  obscurity,  by  the  ambiguous 
forms  of  speech  he  made  use  of  to  explain  and-defend  them, 
that,  after  several  meetings  of  the  councils  held  to  examine 
his  errors,  they  could  not  convict  him  of  heresy.  At  length, 
indeed,  a  council  was  assembled,  in  the  year  269,  in  wmch 
Malchion,  the  rhetorician,  drew  him  forth  from  his  obscu- 
rity, detected  his  evasions,  and  exposed  him  in  his  true 
colours ;  in  consequence  of  which  ne  was  degraded  from 
the  episcopal  order."* 

r  k  Euseb.  IRaU  EecUs.  lib.  yi.  cap.  xx.  p.  223,  cap.  zzziii.  p.  231.  Hierooym.  Catalog, 
Bcriptor.  EccUs,  cap.  Ix.  p.  137.  Socrates,  IKsL  EccUs,  lib.  iii.  cap.  lii.  p.  174 ;  and 
among  the  moderns,  Le  ulens  •^s  CrUieeR,  toI.  i.  part  li.  §  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  293.  Chaufie> 
pied,  JCouoem  Diction*  Hi8i.  CrU,  torn.  i.  p.  268. 

1  Euseb.  Hist.  Eceles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxx.  p.  279. 

m  Epistol.  ConcU.  Jhitioeh.  ad  Paubtm  in  BibHotkeca  Patrum,  torn.  si.  p.  302.  /Ho- 
nysH  t^lex,  Ep,  ad  Paulim,  ib.  p.  273.    Decern  PaiUi  SamMoteni  HwzHimus,  ib.  p.  278. 
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XVI.  It  was  not  only  in  the  point  now  mentioned,  that 
Abnniuiet  ^16  doctrinc  of  thc  Gospel  suffered,  at  this  time, 
ua^^to^  from  the  erroneous  fancies  of  wrong-headed  doc- 
****"•  tors.  For  there  sprung  up  now,  in  Arabia,  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  minute  philosophers,  the  disciples  of  a  master, 
whose  obscurity  has  concealed  him  from  tne  knowledge  of 
after  ages,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  believed 
that  it  perished  with  the  body;  but  maintained,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  to  be  a^ii^  recalled  to  life  with  the 
body,  by  the  power  of  God.  The  philosophers,  who  held 
this  opinion,  were  called  Arabians  from  their  country. 
Origen  was  called  from  Egypt,  to  make  head  against  this 
rising  sect,  and  disputed  agamst  them,  in  a  full  council,  with 
such  remarkable  success  that  they  abandoned  their  erro- 
neous sentiments,  and  returned  to  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  church. 

XVII.  Among  the  sects  that  arose  in  this  centuiy,  we 
Ti»  ttwibiM  place  that  of  the  Novatians  the  last.  This  sect 
SS!S51h;  cannot  be  chafed  with  having  corrupted  the  doc- 
Kovatuoi.  trine  of  Christianity  by  their  opinions ;  their  crime 
was,  that  by  the  unreasonable  severity  of  their  discipline, 
they  gave  occasion  to  the  most  deplorable  divisions,  and 
made  an  unhappy  rent  in  the  church.  Novatian,  a  pres- 
byter of  the  diurch  of  Rome,  a  man  also  of  uncommon 
learning  and  eloquence,  but  of  an  austere  and  rigid  cha- 
racter, entertained  the  most  unfavourable  "sentiments  of 
those  who  had  been  separated  from  the  communion  of  &e 
churdi.  He  indulged  nis  inclination  to  severity  so  far,  as 
to  deny  that  such  as  had  fallen  into  the  commission  of 
grievous  transgressions,  especially  those  who  had  aposta* 
tized  from  the  faith,  under  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by 
Decius,  were  to  be  again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  The  greatest  part  of  the  presbyters  were  of  a 
different  opinion  in  this  matter,  especially  Cornelius,  whose 
credit  and  influence  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  esteem  and  admiration  which  his  eminent  virtues  so 
naturally  excited.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  a  bishop 
was  to  oe  chosen,  in  the  year  250,  to  succeed  Fabianus 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  Novatian  opposed  the  election  of  Cor- 
nelius with  the  greatest  activity  and  bitterness.  His  op- 
position, however,  was  in  vain,  for  ComeUus  was  chosen 
to  that  eminent  office  of  which  his  distinguished  merit 
rendered  him  so  highly  worthy.  Novatian,  upon  this, 
separated  himself  from  the  jurismction  of  Comehus,  who, 

>  nis  turn,  called  a  council  at  Rome,  in  the  year  S51,  and 
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icut  off  Novatian  and  his  partisans  from  the  communion  of 
the  chm-ch.  This  turbulent  man,  being  thus  excommuni- 
cated^ erected  a  new  society,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
bishop ;  and  which,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  its  disci- 
phne^  Was  followed  by  many,  and  flourished,  until  the  fifth 
century,  m  the  greatest  part  of  those  provinces  which  had 
recdved  the  gospel.  The  chief  person  who  asaisted  Nova- 
tian in  this  enterprise,  was  Novatus,  a  Carfhaffinian  pres- 
byter, a  man  of  no  principles,  who,  diuingthe  neat  oi  this 
controversy,  had  come  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  to  escape 
the  resentment  and  excommunication  of  Cyprian,  his 
bishop,  with  whom  he  was  highly  at  variance. 

XVIII*  There  was  no  difference  in  point  of  doctrine,  be- 
tween the  Novatians  and  other  Christians.  What  The«ewrhy 
peculiarly  distinguished  them  was,  their  refusing  ita„'l**a^7^I 
to  readmit  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  those  *****'***^' 
who^  after  baptism,  had  fallen  into  the  commission  of 
heinous  crimes,  though  they  did  not  pretend,  that  even  such 
were  excluded  from  all  possibility  or  hopes  of  salvation. 
They  considered  the  Christian  church  as  a  society  where 
virtue  and  innocence  reigned  universally,  and  none  of 
whose  members,  from  their  entrance  into  it,  had  defiled 
themselves  with  any  enormous  crime ;  and,  of  consequence, 
they  looked  upon  every  society,  which  readmitted  heinous 
offenders  to  its  conununion,  as  unworthy  of  the  title  dT  a 
true  Christian  church.  It  was  from  hence  also,  that  they 
assumed  the  title  of  Calhari^  i.  e.  the  pure;  and,  what 
showed  still  a  more  extravagant  degree  of  vanity  and  ar- 
rogance, they  obliged  such  as  came  over  to  them  from  the 
general  body  of  Christians,  to' submit  to  be  baptized  a  se- 
cond time,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  entering  into 
their  society*  For  such  deep  root  had  their  favourite  opi- 
nion concerning  the  irrevocable  rejection  of  heinous  of- 
fenders taken  in  their  minds,  and  so  great  was  its  influence 
upon  the  sentiments  they  entertained  of  other  Christian 
societies,  that  they  considered  the  baptism  administered  in 
those  churches,  which  received  the  lapsed  to  their  com- 
munion, even  after  the  most  sincere  ana  undoubted  repent- 
ance, as  absolutely  divested  of  the  power  of  imparting  the 
remission  of  sins."" 

ti  Eusebius,  IVisL  EccUs,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xliii.  p.  242.  Cyprianua  varUs  EpjatoHs^  zlix. 
Hi.  &c.  Albaspiiuens,  Observat,  EceUs,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  xxi.  Jo9.  Aug.  Oni,  De  erimi" 
num  cttpUdL  inter  veteres  ChrUtUmos  absobUione,  p.  254.    Kcnckef ,  De  hare.  XtnfoHmn. 
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THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

PART  I. 

KXTERNAL  HISTORY  OE  THK  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  1. 

iJOXCEBNINO  THE  PROSPEROUS  AND  CALAl\|KlTOUS  EV£NTB  WHICH  HAP- 
PENED TO  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I,  That  1  may  not  separate  facts^  which  are  intimateiy 
^cmnected  with  each  other,  I  have  judged  it  expedient  to 
^combine)  in  the  same  chapter,  the  prosperous  and  calami- 
tous events  that  happenea  to  the  church  during  this  centu- 
ry, instead  of  treating  them  separately,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done%  This  combination,  which  presents  things  in  their 
natiu^al  relations,  as  causes  or  effects,  k,  undoubtedly,  the 
principal  circumstance  that  renders  history  truly  interest- 
11^.  In  Allowing,  however,  this  plan,  the  order  of  time 
d^  also  be  observed  with  as  mucn  accuracy  as  this  inte- 
resting combination  of  events  will  admit  of* 

tn  »e  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Roman  empire  was 
under  the  dominion  of  four  chiefs,  of  whom  two, 
DioclesianandMaximianHerculeus,  wereof  su-  i^^"^^ 
perior  dignity,  and  were  distinguished  each  by  onhuSl!^"'*' 
tbi  title  of  Augustus ;  while  the  other  two,  viz.  ^'"^' 
GottBtantius  Chlorus  and  Maximinus  Oalerius,  were 
hk  a  i^ertoin  d^ree  of  subordination  to  die  former, 
and  w^re  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Caesars.  Under 
these  four  emperors,  the  church  enjoyed  an  agreeable 
calm^"  Dioclesian,  though  much  addicted  to  superstition, 
did  not,  however,  entertam  any  aversion  to  the  Christians ; 
and  Constantius  Chlorus,  who,  following  the  dictates  of 
right  reaMn  alone  in  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  had  s^an- 
do^edtbe  absurdities  of  polytheism,  treated  them  with  c<m- 
descension  and  benevolence.  This  alarmed  the  pagan 
priests,  whose  interests  were  so  closely  connected  with  the 
contmuafice  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  who  appre-  * 

a  EuseWus,  Hist.  Ecelet,  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.  p.  291,  ke. 
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hended,  not  without  reason,  that  to  their  great  deliiment, 
the  Christian  rehgion  would  become  daily  more  universal 
and  triumphant  throughout  Ae  empire.  Under  these 
anxious  fears  of  the  dowrifal  of  their  authority,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Dioclesian,  whom  they  imew  to  be 
of  a  timorous  and  credulous  disposition,  and  by  fictitious 
oracles  and  other  such  perfidipus  stratagems,  endeavoured 
to  engage  him  to  persecute  the  Christians.*' 

II.  Dioclesian,  however,  stood  for  some  time,  unmoved 
Tb*  ncctt.  ^y  ^^  treacherous  arts  of  a  selfish  and  supersti- 
lionunErSil!-"  tious  pricsthood,  who,  whenthej'^perceiveathe  ill 
success  of  their  cruel  efibrts,addressed  themselves 
to  Maximinus  Galerius,  one  of  the  Csesars,  and  also  son-in- 
iaw  to  Dioclesian,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  unrighteous 
purposes.  This  prince,  whose  gross  ignorance  w  every 
thing  but  military  affairs,  was  accompanied  with  a  fierce 
and  savage  temper,  was  a  proper  instrument  for  executing 
their  desmis.  Set  on,  therefore,  by  the  maUcious  insinu- 
ations of  the  heathen  priests,  the  suggestions  of  a  supersti- 
tious mother,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  own  natural  disposition, 
he  solicited  Dioclesian  with  such  indefatigable  importunity, 
and  in  such  an  ui^ent  manner,  for  an  edict  against  the 
Christians,  that  he  at  length  obtained  his  horrid  purpose. 
For  in  the  year  303,  when  this  emperor  was  at  Nicomedia, 
an  order  was  obtained  from  him  to  pull  down  the  churches 
of  the  Christians,  to  bum  all  their  books  and  writings,  and 
to  take  from  them  all  their  civil  rights  and  privileges,  and 
render  them  incapable  of  any  honours  or  civil  promotion.*" 
This  first  edict,  tnough  rigorous  and  severe,  extended  not 
to  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  for  Dioclesian  was  extremely 
averse  to  slaughter  and  bloodshed  ;  it  was,  however,  de- 
structive to  many  of  them,  particularly  to  those  who  refused 
to  deliver  the  sacred  books  into  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates.** Many  Christians,  therefore,  and  among  them  seve- 
ral bishops  and  presbyters,  seeing  the  consequences  of  this 
refiisal,  deUvered  up  all  the  rel^ous  books  and  other  sa- 
cred things  that  were  in  their  possession,  in  order  to  save 
their  lives.     This  conduct  was  highly  condemned  by  the 

b  Eusebiiu,  De  vita  Conikmiini,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  p.  467.  Lactantii  Institut.  dtrin.  lib. 
iv.  c^.  xzTii.  p.  393.     Idem,  De  mortihus  persequutor,  cap.  x.  p.  943,  edit.  Heumano. 

c  Lactantius,  De  mortUnu  persequuUrr.  c.  xi.  p.  944.  Eusebius,  Hisior.  EecUs,  lib.  tuI. 
cap.  ii.  p.  293,  &c. 

d  AugustiouB,  BreoUulo  ccttat,  cum  DowdisHe,  cap.  xv.  xrii.  p.  387,  390,  torn.  ix.  opp^. 
Balnzii  MineUm.  torn.  ii.  p.  77,  92. 
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most  steady  and  resolute  Christians,  who  looked  upon  thi» 
compliance  as  sacrilegious,  and  branded  those  who  were 
guilty  of  it  with  the  ignominious  appellation  oftraditars/ 
III.  Not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  first  edict 
against  the  Christians,  a  fire  oroke  out,  at  two  differ-  The  caosci 
ent  times,  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  where  Gale-  ;??hu  JSi'Jl 
rius  lodged  with  Dioclesian.  The  Christians  were  *'"^*""" 
accused  by  their  enemies,  as  the  authors  of  this  ;^  and  the 
credulous  Dioclesian,  too  easily  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
this  charge,  caused  vast  numbers  of  them  to  suffer  at  Nico- 
media the  punishment  of  incendiaries,  and  to  be  tormented 
in  the  most  inhuman  and  infamous  manner/  About  the 
same  time,  there  arose  certain  tumults  and  seditions  in  Ar- 
menia and  in  Syria,  which  were  also  attributed  to  the 
Clnistians  by  their  irreconcilable  enemies,  and  dexterously 
made  use  of  to  arm  against  them  the  emperor's  fury.  And 
accordingly  Dioclesian,  by  a  new  edict,  orderedj^all  the  bi- 
shops and  ministers  o(ihe  Christian  church  to  be  cast  inta 
prison.  Nor  did  his  inhuman  violence  end  here ;  for  a 
third  edict  was  soon  issued  out,  by  which  it  was  ordered^ 
that  all  sorts  of  tonnents  should  be  employed,  and  the  most 
insupportable  punishments  invented  to  force  these  vene- 
rnble  captives  to  renounce  their  profession  by  sacrificing 
to  the  heathen  gods  ;*"  for  it  was  hoped,  that,  if  the  bishops 
and  doctors  of  me  church  could  be  brought  to  yield,  then- 
respective  flocks  would  be  easily  induced  to  follow  their 
example.  An  immense  number  of  persons,  illustriously 
distinguished  by  their  piety  and  leammg,  became  the  vic- 
tims of  this  cruel  stratagem  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  Gaul  excepted,  which  was  under  the  mild  and 
equitable  dominion  of  Constantius  Chlorus.'  Some  were 
punished  in  such  a  shameful  manner,  as  the  rules  of  decen- 
cy oblige  us  to  pass  in  silence ;  some  were  put  to  death 
after  having  had  their  constancy  tried  by  tedious  and  in- 
expressible tortures ;  and  some  were  sent  to  the  mine«  to 

e  Optatus  MUeTit.  De  ScHsmaU  DonatUiar.  lib.  i.  §  xiii.  p.  13,  &c.  edit.  Pinian. 

ITT"  f  Lactantius  assures  us,  th^t  Galerius  caused  fire  to  be  privately  set  to  the  palace, that 
he  might  lay  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  Christiana,  and  by  that  means  incense  Dioclesian 
still  more  against  them ;  in  which  horrid  stratagem  he  succeeded,  for  never  was  any  per* 
secution  so  bloody  and  inhuman,  as  that  which  this  credulous  emperor  now  set  on  foot 
against  them. 

g  Euseb.  E^.  EccUs,  lib.  viii.  cap.  vi.  p.  297.  Lactant.  Demortibuspeneqwut.ca:p,%iv. 
p.  948.     Constantinus  M.  Oraiio  ad  sancior,  ctBtnnif  cap.  xxv.  p.  601. 

h  Euseb.  Hist.  Eocles,  lib.  viii.  cap.  vii.  p.  298.  Idem,  De  MitrtyrUna  Palestin<B, 

i  Lactantius,  DemorlUnu  peratqwU*  cap.  xv.  p.  951.  Eii<<cbius,  Hist.Ecelet.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  xiii.  p.  309,  cap.  xviii.  p.  317.  r^  ] 
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draw  out  the  remains  of  a  miserable  life  in  poverty  and 
bondage, 

IV.  lathe  second  year  of  this  horrible  persecution,  the 
Tiu.  nmn  of  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^^  Christian  era,  a  fourth  edict  was  pub- 
r^£^MFT  l^h^dby  Dioclesian,  at  the  instigation  of  Galerius, 
dang'^oJ?  *  and  the  other  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Christian 

name*  ■  By  it  the  magistrates  were  order^  ajod 
commissioned  to  force  all  Christians,  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  sex,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  were  authorised 
to  employ  all  sorts  of  torments  in  order  to  drive  them  to  this 
act  of  apostacy/  The  diligence  and  zeal  of  the  Roman 
magistrates,  in  the  execution  of  this  inhmnan  edict,  had 
liked  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Christian  caused 

Galerius  now  made  no  longer  a  mysterjr  of  the  ambitious 
project  he  had  been  revolvmg  in  his  nund.  Frndine  Us 
scheme  ripe  for  execution,  he  obliged  Dioclesian  and  Miud* 
mian  Herculeus  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity,  and  decla^red 
himself  emperor  of  the  east ;  leaving  in  the  west  Constw- 
tius  Chlorus,  with  the  ill  state  of  whose  health  he  waa  wefi 
acquainted.  He  chose  colleagues,  according  to  Im  9WQ 
fancy,  and  rejecting  the  proposal  of  Dioclesian,  who  re^ 
commended  Maxentius,  and  Constantine  the  swiof  Cm- 
stantius  to  that  dignity,  his  choice  fell  upon  Severus  9sd 
Daza,  his  sister's  son,  to  whom  he  had,  a  httle  before,  given 
the  name  of  Maximin*"  This  revolution  restored  peace  to 
those  Christians  who  lived  in  the  western  provinces,  under 
the  administration  of  Constantius ;"  while  tnose  of  tbe  east, 
under  the  tyrannv  of  Galerius,  had  their  sufferings  aiidca* 
lamities  dreadfully  augmented." 

V.  The  Divine  Providence,  howevex*,  was  prenarii^ 

more  serene  and  happy  days  for  the  church,  fo 
»Jy  rt!;?""'  order  to  tlus,  it  confounded  ^e  schemes  of  Gale- 
l^dhy'tiTac-rius,  and  brought  his  coimsels  to  nothing.  In  the 
♦T^niirniLh-year  306,  Constantius  Chlorus  dying  in  Britain, 
til.  empire,  jj^^  ^^^  salutcd  wlth  thc  title  of  Augustus,  his 
son  Constantine,  sumamed  afterward  the  Great  on  account 
of  his  illustrious  exploits,  and  forced  him  to  accept  the 
purple.  This  proceeding,  which  must  have  stung  the  tyrant 
Galerius  to  the  heart,  he  was,  nevertheless,  obhged  to  bear 
with  patience,  and  even  to  confirm  with  the  outward  marks 

k  Eusebius,  De  martyribus  PaUstituc,  cap.  iii.  p.  321,  &£. 
1  Lactantius,  InstUut.  dUrin,  lib.  v.  cap.  xi.  p.  449. 
*  m  Lactant  De  nutrtibua  perseqitut.  cap.  xvii.  p.  954,  cap.  xx.  p.  961 . 

n  Euseb.  De  nuirtynhut  PaUstitutf  cap.  ziii.  p.  345.  ^  j 

o  T.actant.  Df  mwiibus  perfeqwtt.  cap/xxi.  p.  964.    zedbyVjOOQlC 
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of  his  approbation.  Soon  after  a  civil  war  broke  out,  the 
occasion  of  which  was  as  follows ;  Maximin  Galerius,  in- 
wardly enraged  at  the  election  of  Constantino  by  the  sol- 
diers, sent  him  indeed  the  purple,  but  gave  him  only  the 
title  of  Caesar,  and  created  Severus  emperor.  Maxentius, 
the  son  of  Maximian  Herculeus,  and  son-in-law  to  Gale- 
rius,  provoked  at  the  preference  given  to  Severus,  assumed 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  found  the  less  difficulty  in  making 
good  this  usurpation,  as  the  Roman  people  hoped  by  his 
means, to  deliver  themselves  from  the  insupportable  tyranny 
of  Galerius.  Having  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  he  chose  his  father  Maximian  for  his  colleague, 
who  receiving  the  purple  from  the  hands  of  his  son,  was 
universally  acknowledged  in  that  character  by  the  senate 
and  the  people.  Amidst  all  these  troubles  and  commotions, 
Constantine,  beyond  all  human  expectation,  made  his  way 
to  the  imperial  throne. 

The  western  Christians,  those  of  Italy  and  Africa  ex- 
cepted,p  enjoyed  a  tolerable  degree  of  tranquiUity  and  li- 
berty during  these  civil  tumults.  Those  of  the  east  seldom 
continued  for  any  considerable  time  in  the  same  situation ; 
subject  to  various  changes  and  revolutions,  their  condition 
was  sometimes  adverse  and  sometimes  tolerably  easy,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  scenes  that  were  presented  by  the 
fluctuating  state  of  public  affairs.  At  length,  however, 
Maximiq  Galerius,  who  had  been  the  author  of  their  hea- 
viest calamities,  being  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave 
by  a  most  dreadful  and  lingering  disease,"^  whose  complica- 
ted horrors  no  language  can  express,  published  in  the  year 
311,  a  solemn  edict,  ordering  the  persecution  to  cease, 
and  restoring  freedom  and  repose  to  the  Christians,  against 
whom  he  had  exercised  sucn  unheard-of  cruelties.' 

VI.  After  the  death  of  Galerius,  his  dominions  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Maximin  and  Licinius,  who  divided 
between  themlhe  provinces  he  had  possessed.  At  J^^Sf'mIS!^ 
the  same  time,  Maxentius,  who  had  usurped  the  "*'"'' 

dor  p  The  reason  of  this  exception  is,  that  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa,  though 
nominally  under  the  government  of  Severus,  were  yet  in  fact  ruled  by  Galerius  with  an 
iron  sceptre. 

OCT  q  See  a  lively  description  of  the  disease  of  Galerius  in  the  Unvotrud  History^ 
vol.  XV.  p.  359,  of  the  Dublin  edition. 

r  Euseb.  Hitt,  Eccles.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  314.  Lactantins,  De  mfitHbHS  perseqmff, 
r*9p.  xzxiiL  p.  981.  , 

VOL.  J.  32 
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government  of  Africa  and  Italy,  determined  to  make  war 
upon  Constantine ;  who  was  now  master  of  Spain  and  the 
Gauls,  and  this  with  the  ambitious  view  of  reducing,  under 
his  dominion,  the  whole  western  empire.  Constantme,  ap- 
prised of  this  design,  marched  with  apart  of  his  army  into 
Italy,  gave  battle  to  Maxentius  at  a  small  distance  from 
Rome,  and  defeated  totally  that  abominable  tyrant,  wha, 
in  his  precipitate  flight,  fell  into  the  Tiber,  and  was  drown- 
ed. After  this  victory,  which  happened  in  the  year  312, 
Constantine,  and  his  colleague  licmius,  immediately  grant- 
ed to  the  Christians  a  full  power  of  living  according  to  their 
own  laws  and  institutions  ;  which  power  was  specified  still 
more  clearly  in  another  edict,  drawn  up  at  Milan,  in  the 
follo^ving  year.*  Maximin,  indeed,  who  ruled  in  the  east, 
was  preparing  new  calamities  for  the  Christians,  and  threat* 
ening  also  witn  destruction  the  western  emperors.  But  his 
projects  were  disconcerted  by  the  victory  which  Licinius 

gained  over  his  army,  and  through  distraction  and  despair, 
e  ended  his  life  by  poison,  in  the  year  313. 
VII.  About  the  same  time,  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
had  hitherto  discovered  no  religious  principles  of 
oiii?i£!!^V  any  kind,  embraced  Christianity,  in  consequence, 
SySoon!  as  it  is  said,  of  a  miraculatis  cross j  which  appeared 
'*"**^  to  him  in  the  air,  as  he  was  marching  toward 
Rome  to  attack  Maxentius.  But  that  this  extraordinary- 
event  was  the  reason  of  his  conversion,  is  a  matter  that  hs^ 
never  yet  been  placed  in  such  a  light,  as  to  clispel  all 
doubts  and  difficulties.  For  the  first  edict  of  Constantine 
in  favour  of  the  Christians,  and  many  other  circumstances 
that  might  be  here  alleged,  show  indeed,  that  he  was  well 
disposed  to  them  and  to  their  worship,  but  are  no  proof 
that  he  looked  upon  Christianity  as  the  only  true  religion  ; 
which,  however,  would  have  been  the  natural  efiect  of  a 
miraculous  conversion.  It  appears  evident,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  this  emperor  considered  tJie  other  relimons,  and 
particularly  that  which  was  handed  down  from  tiae  ancient 
Komans,  as  also  true  and  useful  to  mankind ;  and  declared 
it  as  his  intention  and  desire,  that  they  shoidd  aU  be  exer- 
cised and  professed  in  the  empire,  leaving  to  each  indivi- 
dual the  lioerty  of  adhering  to  that  which  he  thought  the 
b^st.    Constantine,  it  is  true,  did  not  remain  always  in  this 

a  Euaeb.  fiSsf.  Bfdu.  lib.  s.  ^.  ▼.  p,  388.    Lactanliiu,  De  mortOm  pemmut.  cw», 
thui.  p,  1007. 
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state  of  indifference.    In  process  of  time,  he  acquired  more 
extensive  views  of  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  gradually  arrived  at  an  entire  per- 
suasion of  its  bearing  alone  the  sacred  marks  of  celestial 
truth,  and  of  a  divine  origin.     He  was  convinced  of  the 
&lsehood  and  impiety  of  afl  other  religious  institutions ;  and 
acting  in  consequence  of  this   conviction,  he  exhorted 
earnestly  all  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  ^os{)el ;   and  at 
length  employed  all  the  force  of  his  authontv  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  ancient  superstition.     It  is  not  indeed  easy,  nor 
perhaps  possible,  to  fix  precisely  the  time  when  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  Gonstantine  were  so  far  changed,  as  to 
render  all  religions,  but  that  of  Christ,  the  objects  of  his 
aversion.    All  that  we  know,  with  certainty,  concerning 
this  matter  is,  that  this  change  was  first  published  to  the 
w^orld  by  the  laws  and  edicts'  which  this  emperor  issued 
out  in  the  year  324,  when,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Licinius,  he  reigned,  without  a  colleague,  sole  lord  of  the 
Roman  empire.    His  designs,  however,  vrith  respect  to  the 
abolition  ot  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
tolerating  no  other  form  of  worship  but  the  Christian,  were 
only  made  known  toward  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  by  the 
edicts  he  issued  out  for  destroying  the  heathen  temples, 
.and  prohibiting  sacrifices." 

VIII.  The  sincerity  of  Constantine's  zeal  for  Christianity 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  unless  it  be  maintained,  ^cmwuni. 
that  the  outward  actions  of  men  are,  in  no  degree,  l''^;;*,^**^ 
a  proof  of  their  inward  sentiments.  It  must  in-  |^?^,"^ 
deed  be  confessed,  that  the  life  and  actions  of  this  "**"  *^' 
prince  were  not  such  as  the  Christian  religion  demands 
from  those  who  profess  to  believe  its  sublmie  doctrines. 
It  is  also  certain,  that,  from  his  conversion  to  the  last  period 
of  his  life,  he  continued  in  the  state  of  a  catechumen^  and 
was  not  received  by  baptism  into  the  number  of  the  faith- 
ful, until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when  that  sacred  rite 
was  administered  to  him  at  JNicomedia,  by  £usebius,  bish- 
op of  that  place.''    But  neither  of  these  circumstances  are 

t  Eiiseb.  De  vita  CmtUaiU  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  p.  453,  cap.  xlW.  p.  464. 
I    u  Bee  Godofred.  odcodie.  TAeodoinan.  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  390. 

w  EiuebiuB  Dt  vita  C(m<(«nftnt,  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ixi.  Ixii.  Those  who,  upon  the  authority 
of  certain  fecords^  whose  date  is  modern,  and  whose  credit  is  extremely  dubious^  affirm^ 
that  Gonstantine  was  baptized  in  Che  year  324  at  Rome,  by  SyWester,  the  bishop  of  that 
city,  are  evidently  mistaken.  Those,  CTen  of  the  Romish  church,  who  are  the  most 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  sagacity,  reject  this  notion.  See  Noris,  Hisi.  JkiMH$L 
torn.  It.  ojyp.  p.  65,    Thorn.  Marhe  Mamacbii  Ort^'n.  et  J^i^qaU^  CkrUHm,  torn.  ii.  p. 
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sufficient  to  prove,  that  he  was  not  entirely  persuaded  oi 
the  ^vinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  that  his  profession 
of  the  gospel  was  an  act  of  pure  dissimulation.  For  it  was 
a  custom  with  many,  in  this  century,  to  put  off  their  bap- 
tism to  the  last  hour,  that  thus  immediately  after  receiving 
by  this  rite  the  remission  of  their  sins,  they  might  ascend 

Sure  and  spotless  to  the  mansions  of  Ufe  and  immortality, 
for  are  the  crimes  of  Constantine  any  proof  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  his  profession,  since  nothing  is  more  evident^ 
though  it  be  strange  and  unaccountable,  than  that  many 
who  believe,  in  the  firmest  manner,  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  the  gospel,  yet  violate  its  laws  by  repeated  transgressions, 
and  live  m  contradiction  to  their  own  iuward  principles. 
Another  question  of  a  different  nature  mi^ht  be  proposed 
here,  viz.  Whether  motives  of  a  worlcffy  kind  did  not 
contribute,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  give  Christianity,  in 
the  esteem  of  Constantine,  a  preference  to  all  other  reli- 
gious systems  ?  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  this  prince  per- 
ceived the  admirable  tendency  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  precepts,  to  promote  the  stability  of  government,  by 
preserving  the  citizens  in  their  obedience  to  the  reigning 
powers,  and  in  the  practice  of  those  virtues  that  render  a 
state  ^ppy.  And  ne  must  naturally  have  observed,  how 
defective  the  Roman  superstition  was  in  this  important 
point* 

IX.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  that  naturally  arise  in  the 
A  cftM  teen  ™^^;  concerning  the  miraculous  cross  that  Con- 
bjr  wTii^h?  stantine  solemmy  declared  he  had  seen  about 
noon  in  the  air,  are  many  and  considerable.  It  is 
easy,  indeed,  to  refute  the  opinion  of  those,  who  look  upon 
this  prodigy  as  a  cunning  fiction,  invented  by  the  empe- 
ror to  animate  his  troops  in  the  ensuing  battle,  or  who 
consider  the  narration  as  wholly  fabulous.^    The  sentiment 

X  See  Eusebhis,  Dt  vita  Constant,  lib.  i.  cap.  zxvii.  p.  421.  {HT  It  has  been  some- 
times remarked,  by  the  more  eminent  writers  of  the  Roman  history,  that  the  supersti- 
tion of  that  people,  contrary  to  what  Dr.  Mosheim  here  observes,  had  a  great  influenee 
i|i  keeping  them  in  their  subordination  and  allegiance.  It  is  more  particularly  observed, 
that  in  no  other  nation  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath  was  treated  with  such  respect, 
and  fulfilled  with  such  a  religious  circumspection,  and  such  an  inviolable  fidelity.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain,  that  superstition,  if  it  may  be  dexterously  turned  to 
good  purposes,  may  be  equally  employed  to  bad.  The  artifice  of  an  augur  could  have 
rendered  superstition  as  useful  to  the  inferior  designs  of  a  Tarquin  and  a  Catiline,  as  to 
tlie  noble  and  virtuous  purposes  of  a  Publicola  or  a  Tngan.  But  true  Christianity  ean 
animate  or  encourage  to  nothing  that  b  not  just  and  good.  It  tends  to  support  govern- 
ment by  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  not  byjthe  ambiguous  flight  of  birds,  and 
sncli  like  delusions. 

y  Horobeck.  CemmnU,  ad  BuUtm  Urbani,  viii.  4$  Jnuigin»  cuUu,  p.  128.    Oiselios, 
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also  of  those,  who  imagine  that  this  pretended  cross  was  no 
more  than  a  natural  phenomenon  m  a  solar  halo,  is,  per- 
haps, more  ingenious,  than  solid  and  convincing/  Nor,^ 
in  the  third  pmce,  do  we  think  it  sufficiently  proved,  that 
the  divine  power  interposed  here  to  Confiim  the  wavering 
faith  of  Constantine  by  a  stupendous  miracle.  The  only 
hypothesis,  then,*  which  remains,  is,  that  we  consider  this 
famous  cross  as  a  vision  represented  to  the  emperor  in  a 
dream,  with  the  remarkable  inscription,  hoc  vince^  i.  e.  in 
this  conquer  ;  and  this  latter  opinion  is  maintained  by  au- 
thors of  considerable  weight." 

X.  The  joy,  v^dth  which  the  Christians  were  elated  on  ac- 
count of  the  favourable  edicts  of  Constantine  and    xbe  ohns- 
Idcinius,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  war  which  ?iSS>y"Li. 
broke  out  between  these  two  princes.    Licinius  *^"*"*' 
being  defeated  in  a  pitched  battie,  in  the  year  314,  made  a 

Thtaaur,  Munism.  JSntiq.  p.  463.  Tollius,  Preface  to  the  Fretuh  TraruUUiMi  of  Longious, 
as  also  hia  Mnot,  ad  Lactantium  De  Mort.  Persequut,  cap.  ztiv.  Christ.  Tbomasius,  06* 
senaL  HaUens,  torn.  i.  p.  SSO. 

X  Jo.  And.  Schmidius,  Dis,  de  Itma  ia  eruee  vi$a,  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Dia.  de  eruce  « 
CorutanHno  visa^  in  his  Bihlioth.  GraeOy  vol.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.'  8,  &c. 

03*  ft  This  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Mosbeim  is  not  more  credible  than  the  real  appearance  of 
a  cross  in  the  air.  Both  events  are  recorded  by  the  same  authority.  And,  if  the  veracity 
of  Constantine,  or  of  Eusebius,  are  questioned  with  respect  to  the  c^pearance  of  a  cross 
in  the  day,  they  can  scarcely  be  confided  in  with  respect  to  the  truUi  of  the  nocturnal  vision. 
It  is  very  surprising  to  see  the  learned  authors  of  the  Unhersal  History  adopt,  without 
exception,  all  the  accounts  of  Eusebius  concerning  the  cross,  which  are  extremely  liable 
to  suspicion  ;  which  Eusebius  himself  seems  to  have  believed  but  in  part,  and  for  the 
truth  of  all  which  he  is  careful  not  to  make  himself  answerable.  See  that  author  De 
9ita  Conetant,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iz. 

This  whole  story  is  attended  with  difficulties,  which  render  it,  both  as  a  miracle  and  as 
a  fact,  extremely  dubious,  to  say  no  more.  It  wiU  necessarily  be  asked,  whence  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  the  relation  of  a  fact  which  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  a  whole  army,  is 
delivered  by  Eusebius,  upon  the  whole  credit  of  Constantine  ?  This  is  the  more  unac* 
countable,  that  Eusebius  lived  and  conversed  with  many  that  must  have  been  spectators 
of  this  event,  had  it  really  happened,  and  whose  unanimous  testimony  would  have  pre- 
Tented  the  necessity  of  Constantine's  confirming  it  to  him  by  an  oath.  The  sole  relation 
of  one  man,  concerning  a  public  appearance,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  complete  conviction  ; 
nor  does  it  appear,  that  this  story  was  generally  believed  by  the  Christians,  or  by  others, 
since  several  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  wrote  after  Eusebius,  particularly  Ruffin  and 
Sozomen,  make  no  mention  of  this  appearance  of  a  cross  in  the  heavens.  The  nocturnal 
VMtOfi  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  more  generally  known  and  believed.  Upon  which  Dr. 
Lardner  makes  this  conjecture,  that  when  Constantine. first  informed  the  people  of  the 
reason  that  induced  him  to  make  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  his  army,  he  alleged  nothing 
but  a  dream  for  that  purpose  ;  but  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  was  ac« 
quainted  with  Eusebius,  he  added  the  other  particular,  of  a  huninow  cross,  seen  eomc' 
where  by  him  and  his  army  in  the  daytime,  for  the  place  is  not  mentioned ;  and  that  the 
emperor  having  related  this  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  Eusebius  thought  himself  obliged 
U>  mention  it 

aa  All  the  writers,  who  have  given  any  account  of  Constantine  the  Great,  are  carefully 
enumerated  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux,  SalvL  Evang,  toH  orbi  exer.  cap.  xii.  p.  260, 
who  also  mentions,  cap.  xiii.  p.  337,  the  laws  concerning  religious  matters,  which  were 
enacted  by  this  emperor,  and  digested  into  four  parts.  For  a  full  account  of  these  laws, 
see  Jae*  Godofired.  ^dnoUd,  ad  Codic.  Theodoe,  and  Balduinus,  in  his  Coiutan,  Magn,  seu 
de  legihns  Conetanibd  EceUe.  et  CiviKlnu,  Ub.  ii.  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published, 
ai  Halle,  by  GundUng,  in  8vo.  in  the  year  1727. 
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treaty  of  peace  with  Constantine,  and  observed  it  during 
the  space  of  nine  years.    But  his  turbulent  spirit  rendered 
him  an  enemy  to  repose ;  and  his  natural  violence  second- 
ed, and  still  further  incensed,  by  the  suggestions  of  the  hea- 
then priests,  armed  him  against  Constantine,  in  the  year 
334,  for  the  second  time.  During  this  war,  he  endeavoured 
to  engage  in  his  cause  all  those  who  remained  attached  to 
the  ancient  superstition,  that  thus  he  might  oppress  his 
adversary  with  numbers ;   and,  in  order  to  this,  he  perse- 
cuted the  Christians  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  put  to  death 
many  of  their  bishops,  after  tryine  them  with  torments  of 
the  most  barbarous  nature.^    But  sol  his  enterprises  proved 
abortive ;  for,  after  several  battles  fought  witnout  success, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  himself  at  the 
victor's  feet,  and  imploring  his  clemency ;  \raich,  however, 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  ;  for  he  was  strangled  by  the  orders 
of  Constantine,  in  the  year  325.     After  the  defeat  of  Lici- 
nius,  the  empire  was  ruled  by  Constantine  alone  until  his 
death,  and  the  Christian  cause  experienced,  in  its  happj 
progress,  the  effects  of  his  auspicious  administration.    This 
zealous  prince  employed  all  tne  resources  of  his  genius^  all 
the  authority  of  his  laws,  and  all  the  engaging  diarms  of 
his  munificence  and  liberality,  to  efface,  by  degrees,  the  su- 
perstitions of  paganism,  and  to  propagate  dhristianity  in 
every  comer  of  the  Roman  empire.    He  had  learned,  no 
doubt,  from  the  disturbances  continually  excited  by  Lici- 
nius,  that  neither  himself  nor  the  empire  could  enjoy  a  fixed 
state  of  tranq^uillity  and  safety  as  long  as  the  ancient  super- 
stitions subsisted;    and  therefore,  from  this  period,  he 
openly  opposed  the  sacred  rites  of  paganism,  as  a  religion 
detrimental  to  tlie  interests  of  the  state. 

XI.  After  the  death  of  Constantine,  which  happened  in 
Tbamieaf  t^c  ycar  337,  his  three  sons,  Constantine  the  II. 
inde?S?*  Constantius,  and  Constans,  were,  in  consequence 
Iteo'ttoe^*  of  his  appointment,  put  in  possession  of  the  em- 
Great.  plre,  and  were  all  saluted  as  emperors  and  Augusti 
by  the  Roman  senate.    There  were  yet  living  two  bro- 

b  Easebius,  Hist  EccUs.  lib.  x.  cap.  viiL  Id.  De  vita  ConstanHniy  lib.  i.  cap.  zliz.  Ja- 
lian  bimself,  whose  bitter  avenion  to  Constantine  gives  a  singular  degree  of  credibility 
to  his  testimony  in  this  matter,  could  not  help  confessing  that  Licinius  was  an  infhmon 
tyrant,  and  a  profligate,  abandoned  to  all  sorts  of  wickedness.  See  the  Cssars  of  Ja« 
lian,  p.  S22,  of  the  French  edition,  by  Spanheim.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  re* 
marie,  which  has  escaped  the  learned,  and  that  is,  that  Aurelius  Victor,  in  his  book  ie 
C<B8vibus,  cap.  zli.  p.  435,  edit.  Amtzenii,  has  mentioned  the  persecution  under  Lici» 
nius  in  the  foUowing  terms :  **  Licinio  ne  inaontittm  qoidem  ac  nobilium  pbiloa«lpho» 
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ihers  of  the  late  emperor,  viz.  Constantius  Dalmatius  and 
Julius  Constantius,  and  they  had  several  sons.    These  the 
sons  of  Constantine  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,   lest  ' 
their  ambitious  views  should  excite  troubles  m  the  empire  f 
and  they  all  fell  victims  to  this  barbarous  order,  except 
Gallus  and  Julian,  the  sons  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  latter 
of  whom  rose  afterward  to  the  imperial  dignity.    The  do- 
minions allotted  to  Constantine  were  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain;  but  he  did  not  possess  themlon^,  for  having  made 
hunself  master,  by  force,  of  several  places  belonging  to 
Constans,  this  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  brothers, 
in  the  year  340,  in  which  Constantine  lost  his  life.     Con- 
stans, who  had  received,  at  first,  for  hi^  portion,  Dl3rricim, 
Italy,  and  Africa,  added  now  the  dominions  of  the  deceased 
prince  to  his  own,  and  thus  became  sole  master  of  all  the 
western  provinces.    He  remained  in  possession  of  this  vast 
territory  until  the  year  350,  when  he  was  cruelly  assassi- 
nated by  the  orders  of  Magnentius,  one  of  his  commanders, 
who  had  revolted  and  declared  himself  emperor.    Mag- 
nentius, in  his  turn,  met  with  the  fate  he  deserved ;  trans- 
ported with  rage  and  despair  at  his  ill  success  in  tiie  war 
against  Constantius,  and  apprehending  the  most  terrible 
and  Ignominious  death  from  the  just  resentment  of  the  con* 
queror,  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.    Thus  Con- 
stantius, who  had,  before  this,  possessed  the  provinces  of 
Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  became,  in  the  year  353,  sole  lord 
of  the  Koman  empn^e,  which  he  ruled  until  the  year  361, 
when  he  died  at  Mopsucrene,  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  as 
he  was  marching  against  Julian.    None  of  these  three  bro- 
thers possessed  the  spirit  and  genius  of  their  father.   They 
all,  indeed,  followed  his  example,  in  continuing  to  abro- 
gate and  efface  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  Romans  and 
other  idolatrous  nations,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
the  Christian  religion  throughout  the  empire.    This  zeal 

rum  seirUi  more  cruciatus  adhibiti  modum  fecere.**  The  philosophers,  whom  Licinius 
is  here  said  to  hare  tormented,  were,  doubtless,  the  Christians,  whom  many,  through  ig- 
norance, looked  upon  as  a  philosophical  sect.  This  passage  of  Aurelius  has  not  been 
touehed  by  the  commentators,  who  are  too  generally  more  intent  upon  the  Imowledge  of 
words,  than  of  things. 

iCT  c  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  principal  design  of  this  massacre  was  to  recover  the 
Prorinees  of  Thrace,  Macc^on,  and  Achaia,  which,  in  the  division  of  the  empire,  Con<* 
*  stantine  the  Great  had  giyen  to  young  Didmatius,  son  to  his  brother  of  the  same  name, 
and  Pontus  and  Gappadocia,  which  he  had  granted  to  Annibalianos,  the  brother  of  young 
Dalmathis.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Dr.  Mosheim  has  attributed  this  massacre  equally  to  the 
three  sons  of  Constantine ;  whereas  almost  all  authors  agree  that  neither  young  Con* 
Atantine,  nor  Constant  had  any  kuO.  in  it  at  all. 
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was,  no  doubt,  laudable ;  its  end  was  excellent ;  but,  in  the 
means  used  to  accomplish  it,  there  were  many  things  wor- 
thy of  blame. 

XII.  This  flourishing  progress  of  the  Christian  rel%ion 
jaiuo.i.  was  greatly  interrupted,  and  the  church  reduced 
tempt,  twe-  jQ  ^^  brink  of  destruction,  when  Julian,  the  son 


ohrtetiuitsr.  ^f  Julius   Gonstantius,    and  the  only  remaining 
branch  of  the  imperial  family,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a^ 
fairs.    This  active  and  adventurous  prince,  after  having 
been  declared  emperor  by  the  army  m  the  year  386;  in 
consequence  of  his  exploits  among  the  Gauls,  was,  upon 
the  death  of  Gonstantius,  the  year  following,  confirmed  in 
the  undivided  possession  of  the  empire.    !No  event  could 
be  less  favourable  to  the  Christians.    For  though  he  had 
been  educated  in  the  principles  of  Christianily,  yet  he 
apostatizi^d  from  that  divine  religion,  and  employed  aU  his 
efforts  to  rt^store  the  expiring  superstitions  of  polytheism  to 
their  formei^  vigour,  credit,  and  lustre.    This  apostacy  of 
Julian,  from  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  worsnip  of  the 
ffods,  was  owi^g,  pamy,  to  his  aversion  to  the  Constantine 
mmily,  who  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
father,  brother,  and  kinsmen ;  and  partly  to  the  artifices  of 
the  Platonic  philosophers,  who  abused  his  ^credulity,  and 
flattered  his  ambition,  by  fictitious  miracles  and  pompous 
predictions.    It  is  true,  ttus  prince  seemed  averse  to  the  use 
of  violence,  in  propagating  superstition,  and  suppressing 
the  truth ;  nay,  he  carried  the  appearances  of  moderation 
and  impartiahty  so  far,  as  to  allow  nis  subjects  a  fidl  power 
of  juc^ing  for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  and  ot  wor- 
shipping the  Deity  in  the  manner  thev  thought  the  most 
rational.     But,  under  this  mask  of  moderation,  he  attacked 
Christianity  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  most  consummate  dexterity.    By  art  and 
stratagem  he  undermined  the  church,  removing  the  privi- 
leges mat  were  granted  to  Christians  and  their  spiritual  ru- 
lers ;  shutting  up  the  schools  in  which  they  taugnt  philoso- 
phy and  the  liberal  arts ;  encouraging  the  sectaries  and 
schismatics,  who  brought  dishonour  upon  the  gospel  by 
their  divisions ;  composing  books  against  the  Christians, 
and  using  a  variety  of  other  means  to  bring  the  religion  oif 
Jesus  to  ruin  and  contempt.    JuUan  extended  his  views  yet 
further,  and  was  meditating  projects  of  a  still  more  formi- 
dable nature  against  the  Christian  church,  which  woidd 
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have  felt,  no  doubt,  the  fatal  and  ruinous  effects  of  his  in- 
veterate hatred)  if  he  had  returned  victorious  from  the 
Persian  war,  which  he  entered  into  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  eimpire^  But  in  this  war,  which  was  rash- 
ly undertaken  and  imprudently  conducted,  he  fell  by  the 
lance  of  a  Persian  soldier,  and  expired  in  his  tent,  in  the 
S2d  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  alone,  after  the  death 
of  Constantius,  t%venty  months^' 

XIII.  It  is  to  me  just  matter  of  surprise  to  find  Julian 
placed,  by  many  learned  and  judicious  writers,*  „.  ^ 
among  the  greatest  heroes  that  shine  forth  m  the 
annals  of  time ;  nay,  exalted  above  all  the  princes  and  le* 

S' slaters  that  have  been  distinguished  by  the  wisdom  of 
eir  government.  Such  writers  must  either  be  too  far 
blinded  by  prejudice,  to  perceive  the  truth ;  or>  they  must 
never  have  perused,  witn  any  degree  of  attention,  those 
works  of  JuBan  that  are  still  extant ;  or,  if  neither  of  these 
be  their  case,  they  must,  at  least,  be  ignorant  of  that  which 
constitutes  true  greatness.  The  real  character  of  JuUan 
has  few  lines  of  mat  uncommon  merit  that  has  been  attri- 
buted to  it ;  for,  if  we  set  aside  his  genius,  of  which  his 
works  give  no  verv  high  idea ;  if  we  except,  moreover,  his 
military  courage^  his  love  of  letters,  and  nis  acquaintance 
with  that  vain  and  fanatical  philosophy,  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  modem  Platonism,  we  shall  find  nothing 
remaining  that  is,  in  any  measure^  worthy  of  praise,  or 
productive  of  esteem.  Besides,  the  qualities  now  mentioned 
were,  in  him,  counterbalanced  by  the  most  opprobrious 
defects.  He  was  a  slave  to  superstition,  than  whicn  nothing 
is  a  more  evident  mark  of  a  narrow  soul,  of  a  mean  and 
abject  spirit.  His  thirst  of  glory  and  popular  applause 
were  excessive  even  to  pueiSity ;  his  creduUty  and  levity 
suroass  the  powers  of  description ;  a  low  cunning,  and  a 
profound  dissimulation  and  duplicity,  had  acquired,  in  his 
mind,  the  force  of  predominant  habits  ;  and  all  tbis  was 
accompanied  with  a  total  and  perfect  ignorance  of  true 

d  For  ft  Aill  account  of  tliis  emperor,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult,  beside  Tilleknont  and 
other  common  writers,  La  vU  de  Mien,  patr  PJIbbe  Bletterie,  which  is  a  most  accurate 
and  elegant  production.  See  abo  The  life  and  Charaeter  of  Julian,  illustrated  in  seven 
dissertations,  bv  Dea  Voeux,  Ezech.  Spanhem.  Frafat,  et  adntA.  ad  opp.  JulmAi ;  and 
Fabricii,  Lux&angel,  toH  orbi  exoriene,  cap.  ziv.  p.  894.  •^. 

e  Montesquieu,  in  chap.  x.  of  the  zziTth  book  of  his  work,  entitled,  UEsprit  de$  htii^ 
speaks  of  Julian  in  the  following  terms  :  ''  II  n'y  a  point  eu  apres  lui  de  Prince  plus 
digne  de  gouvemer  des  hommes." 
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philosophy/  So  that,  though,  in  some  things,  Julian  may 
oe  allowed  to  have  excelled  the  sons  of  Constantine  me 
Great,  yet  it  must  be  granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
was,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  Constantine  himself, 
whom,  upon  all  occasions,  he  loads  with  the  most  licen- 
tious invectives,  and  treats  with  the  utmost  disdain* 
XIV.  As  Jidian  affected,  in  general,  to  appear  moderate 
in  religious  matters,  unwilling  to  trouble  any  on 
SUpi'r^fii  account  of  their  faith,  or  to  seem  averse  to  any 
!emu*leofj«!  scct  or  party,  so  to  the  Jews,  in  particular,  he  ex- 
'"***™*       tended  so  far  the  marks  of  his  mdulgence,  as  to 

Sermit  them  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem*  The 
ews  set  about  this  important  work ;  from  which,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  desist,  before  they  had  even  begun  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  sacred  edifice.  For,  while  they 
were  removing  the  rubbish,  formidable  balls  of  fire,  issuing 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  dreadful  noise,  dispersed  both  the 
works  and  the  workmen,  and  repeated  earthquakes  filled 
the  spectators  of  this  astonishing  phenomenon  with  tenor 
and  dismay.  This  signal  event  is  attested  in  a  manner 
that  renders  its  evidence  irresistible,^  thoi^h,  as  usually 
happens  in  cases  of  that  nature,  the  Christians  have  em- 
bemshed  it  by  augmenting  rashly  the  number  of  the 
miracles  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  up<m 
that  occasion.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  may  fur- 
nish matter  of  dispute ;  and  learned  men  have,  in  effect, 
been  divided  upon  that  point.  All,  however,  who  consider 
the  matter  with  attention  and  impartiaUty,  will  perceive  the 
strongest  reasons  for  embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who 
attribute  this  event  to  the  almighty  mterposition  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  nor  do  the  arguments  offered,  by  some, 
to  prove  it  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  or  those  allied  by 
others  to  persuade  us  that  it  was  the  result  of  artifice  and 
imposture,  contain  any  thing  that  may  not  be  refuted  with 
the  utmost  facility.** 

IP^  f  NoUiingcan  afibrd  a  more  evident  proof  of  Julian's  ignorance  of  the  true  philo- 
sophy, than  his  known  attachment  to  the  study  of  magic,  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  omit- 
ted in  his  enumeration  of  the  defects  and  extravagances  of  this  prince. 

g  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Iaix  Evang,  toH  orbi  exorieM^  p.  124,  where  all  the  testimonies 
of  this  remaikable  event  are  carefully  assembled  ;  see  also  Moyle's  Potthwnout  Iforfct, 
p.  101,  &c. 

h  The  truth  of  this  miracle  is  denied  by  the  famous  Basnage,  Histwre  des  Jv^t  torn, 
iv.  p.  1257,  against  whom  Cuper  has  taken  the  affirmative,  and  defended  it  in  his  IM- 
ter$  published  by  Bayer,  p.  400.  A  most  ingenious  discourse  has  been  published  lately 
in  defence  of  this  miracle,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton,  under  the  tide  of  JvHan  ;  or 
.4  diacowrse  concerning  the  earthquake  and  fiery  eruption^  &c.  in  which  the  objections  of 
Basnage  are  particularly  examined  and  refuted. 
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XV.  Upon  the  death  of  Julian,  the  suffrages  of  the  army 
were  united  in  favour  of  Jovian,  who,  accordingly.  The  itate  of 
succeeded  him  in  the  imperial  dignity.  After  a  2,  ^"«i; 
reign  of  seven  months,  Jovian  died  in  the  year '*""'*""• 
364,  and  therefore  had  not  time  to  execute  any  thing  of 
importance.'  The  emperors  w^ho  succeeded  him,  in  this 
century,  were  Valentinian  I.  Valens,  Gratian,  Valentinian 
II.  and  Honorius,  who  professed  Christianity,  promoted  its 
progress,  and  endeavoured,  though  not  all  with  equal  zeal, 
to  root  out  entirely  the  Gentile  superstitions.  In  this  they 
were  all  surpassed  by  the  last  of  the  emperors  who  reigned 
in  this  century,  viz.  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  came  to  the 
empire  in  the  year  379,  and  died  in  the  vear  395.  As  long 
as  tnis  prince  uved,  he  exerted  himself,  in  the  most  vigor- 
ous ana  effectual  manner,  in  the  extirpation  of  the  pagan 
superstitions  throughout  all  the  provinces,  and  enacted  se- 
vere laws  and  penalties  against  such  as  adhered  to  them. 
His  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius  pursued  >vith  zeal,  and 
not  without  success,  the  same  end ;  so  that  toward  the  con- 
^^lusioA  of  this  century,  the  Gentile  religions  declined  apace, 
and  had  also  no  prospect  left  of  recovering  their  primitive 
authority  and  splendour. 

XVI.  it  is  true,  that,  notwithstancfing  all  this  zeal  and 
severity  of  the  Christian  emperors,  there  still  re-  utnaiw  of 
mained  in  several  places,  and  especially  in  the  ^«^^- 
remoter  provinces,  temples  and  religious  rites  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  paean  deities.  And  indeed,  when  we 
look  attentively  into  the  matter,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
execution  of  those  rigorous  laws,  that  were  enacted  against 
the  worshippers  of  the  gods,  was  rather  levelled  at  the  mul- 
titude, than  at  persons  of  eminence  and  distinction.  For 
it  appears,  that,  bothduiing  the  reign,  and  aft;er  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  many  of  the  most  honourable  and  important 
posts  were  filled  by  persons,  whose  aversion  to  Christiani- 
fy,  and  whose  attachment  to  paganism,  were  sufficiently 
known.  The  example  of  Libanius  alone  is  an  evident 
proof  of  this  ;  since,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  •and  open 
enmity  to  the  Christians,  he  was  raised  by  Theodosius  him- 
self to  the  high  dignity  of  prefect,  or  chief  of  the  Pretorian 
guards.    It  is  extremely  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  ex- 

i  See  Blettcrie,  ViedeJovieny  voL  iL  published  at  Paris  in  1748,  in  which  the  Life  of 
JuHany  by  the  same  author,  i^i  further  illustrated,  and  some  production'^  nf  that  emperor 
•translated  into  French. 
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cution  of  the  severe  laws  enacted  against  the  pagans,  there 
was  an  exception  made  in  favour  of  philosopners,  rhetori- 
cians, and  mihtary  leaders,  on  account  of  the  important 
services  which  they  were  supposed  to  render  to  the  stater 
and  that  they  of  consequence  enjoyed  more  liberty  in  re* 
ligious  matters,  than  the  inferior  orders  of  men, 

XVII,  This  peculiar  regard  -shown  to  the  philosophers 
Theeflbit*  awd  rhetoricians  will,  no  doubt,  appear  surprising 

pI.2;^X»i  when  it  is  considered,  that  all  the  force  of  their 
cbriMianiiy.  genius,  and  all  the  resources  of  their  art  were  em- 
ployed against  Christianity ;  and  that  those  very  sages^ 
whose  scnools  were  reputed  of  such  utility  to  the  state, 
were  the  very  persons  who  opposed  the  process  of  the 
truth  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and  contention  of  mind. 
Hierocles,  the  great  ornament  of  the  Platonic  school,  wrote, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  two  books  against  the 
Christians,  in  \dlich  he  went  so  far  as  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  Apollonius  Tyanaus.  Tins 
presumption  was  chastised  with  great  spirit  by  Eusebius, 
m  a  particular  treatise  written  expressly  in  answer  to 
Hierocles*  Lactantius  takes  notice  of  another  philosopher, 
who  composed  three  books,  to  detect  the  pretended  errors 
of  the  Christians,^  but  doe's  not  mention  his  name.  After 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  beside  the  long  and  la- 
borious work  which  Julian  wrote  against  the  followers  of 
Christ,  Himerius'  and  Ldbanius,  in  their  public  harangues, 
and  Eunapius,  in  his  lives  of  the  philosophers,  exhausted 
all  their  rage  and  bitterness  in  their  efforts  to  defame  the 
Christian  religion ;  while  the  calumnies,  that  abounded  in 
the  discourses  of  the  one,  and  the  writings  of  the  other, 
passed  unpunished. 

XVIII.  The  prejudice  which  the  Christian  cause  received, 
ThcpHuu-  in  tWs  centurv,  from  the  stratagems  of  these  pW- 

alrchrisuln  losophers  and  rhetoricians,  who  were  elated  with 
SlS.m'Str  a  presumptuous  notion  of  their  knowledge,  and 
pbihttophen.  prepossessed  with  a  bitter  aversion  to  the  gospel, 
was  certeinly  very  considerable.  Many  examples  concur 
to  prove  this ;  and  particularly  that  of  Julian,  who  was  se- 
duced by  the  artifices  of  these  corrupt  sophists.  The  effects 
of  their  disputes  and  declamations  were  not,  indeed,  the 
same  upon  all ;  some,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  su^ 


k  ImliHU,  Difrin.  lib.  t.  cap.  ii.  p.  635. 

1  Sre  Photiiis  Biblioth,  Cod.  C&p.  bnr.  p.  35IL 
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perior  wisdom,  and  who,  either  from  moderation  or  in* 
d^erence,  professed  to  pursue  a  middle  way  in  these  reli- 
gious controversies,  composed  matters  in  the  following 
mamier ;  they  gave  so  far  their  ear  to  the  interpretations 
and  discourses  of  the  rhetoricians,  as  to  form  to  themselves 
a  middle  kind  of  religion,  between  the  ancient  theology 
and  the  new  doctrine  that  was  now  propagated  in  the  em-  . 
pire;  and  they  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  same  truths 
which  Christ  taught,  had  been  for  a  long  time  concealed, 
by  the  priests  of  the  eods,  imder  the  veil  of  ceremonies, 
£wles,  and  allegorical  represenations."'  Of  this  number 
were  Ammianus  Marcelfinus,  a  man  of  singular  merit; 
Themistius,  an  orator  highly  distinguished  by  his  uncom- 
mon eloNQuence  and  the  eminence  of  his  station ;  Chalcidi- 
iis,  a  philosopher,  and  others,  who  were  all  of  opinion,  that 
the  two  religions,  when  properly  interpreted  and  under- 
stood, agreed  perfectly  well  m  the  main  points ;  and  that 
therefore,  neitner  the  religion  of  Christ,  nor  that  of  the 
gods,  were  to  be  treated  with  contempt 

XIX.  >The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  Constantine  and 
his  successors  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  prognmot 
Christianity,  and  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  ^^'^^^^'y- 
church,  prevent  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  nations,  which  received  the  gospel."  It 
appears  highly  probable,  from  many  circumstances,  that 
both  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  were  enlighten- 
ed with  die  knowledge  of  the  truth,  not  long  after  the  first 

(O*  m  Thu  notion,  absurd  as  it  is,  has  be«n  revived,  in  the  most  extravagaiit  manner^ 
in  a  work  published  at  Harderwyk  in  Guelderland,  in  the  year  1757,  by  Mr.  Stnicht- 
mejer,  professor  of  eloquence  and  languages  in  that  university.  In  this  work,  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  SymbcUciA  HercuUi,  the  learned  and  wrong-headed  author  main- 
lair^,  as  he  had  also  done  in  a  preceding  work,  entitled,  •9n  ExplieatUm  of  the  Pagm  The' 
ofogy,  that  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  emblematically  represented  in  the 
beathen  mythology ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  inventors  of  that  mythology  knew 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  to  descend  upon  earth ;  believed  in  Christ  as  the  only  fountain 
of  salvation  ;  were  persuaded  of  his  future  incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection  j  and 
had  acquired  all  this  knowledge  and  faith  by  the  perusal  of  a  Bible  much  older  than 
either  Moses  or  Abraham,  &c.  The  pagan  doctors,,  thus  instructed,  according  to  Mr. 
Struchtmeyer,  in  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  taught  these  truths  under  the  veil  of 
^mblerMf  types,  and  jigvrM.  Jupiter,  represented  the  true  God ;  Juuo,  who  was  obsti* 
nate  and  ungovernable,  was  the  emblem  of  the  ancient  Israel ;  the  chaste  Diana,  was  a 
type  of  the  Christian  church;  Hercules  was  the  figure,  or  forerunner  of  Christ ;  Amphi- 
tiyon,  was  Joseph  ;  the  two  serpents,  that  Hercules  killed  in  his  cradle,  were  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees,  &c.  Such  are  the  principal  lines  of  Mr.  Struchtmeyer's  system, 
which  shows  the  sad  havoc  that  a  warm  imagination,  undirected  by  a  just  and  solid 
judgment,  makes  in  religion.  It  is,  however,  honourable  perhaps  to  the  present  age, 
that  a  system,  from  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  other  philosophers  of  old  deri^ 
applause,  will  be  generally  looked  upon,  at  present,  as  entitling  its  restorer  to  a  place  in 
Bedlam. 

n  Gaudentii  vita  PkUastrii,  §  3.  Philastrius,  De  hates.  Pr^»  p.  5,  edit.  Fabrieii  So- 
crates, Hiffw  Bedfs,  lib.  i  cap.  xis.  Georgius  Cedrenus,  Chrmwgre^,  p.  234,  edit.  Parif. 
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lise  of  Christianity.  The  Armenian  church  was  not, 
however,  completely  formed  and  established  before  this 
century ;  in  the  commencement  of  which  Gregory,  die  son 
of  Anax,  who  is  commonly  called  the  enlightener^  from  his 
having  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  Armenian  superstitions, 
converted  to  Christianity  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  and 
all  the  nobles  of  his  court.  In  consequence  of  this,  Grego- 
ry was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Armenians,  by  Leontius 
bishop  of  Cappadocia,  and  his  ministry  was  crowned  with 
such  success,  that  the  whole  province  was  soon  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith."* 

XX.  Toward  the  middle  of  this  century,  a  certain  person, 
named  Frumentius,  came  from  Egypt  to  Abassia, 
Ab.^i!£'^  or  Ethiopia,  whose  inhabitants  derived  the  name 
^.thiopuas.  ^£  Axumitae  from  Axuma,  the  capital  city  of  that 
country.  He  made  known  among  this  people  the  ffospel 
of  Christ,  and  administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to 
their  king,  and  to  several  persons  of  the  first  distinction  at 
his  coiul.  As  Frumentius  was  returning  from  hence  into 
Egypt,  he  received  consecration  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
AxumitsB,  or  Ethiopians,  from  Athanasius.  And  this  is  the 
reason  wh^  the  Etniopian  church  has,  even  to  our  tunes, 
been  con^dered  as  the  daughter  of  the  Alexandrian,  from 
which  it  also  receives  its  bishop.'' 

The  light  of  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  Iberia,  a 
And  Geor-  proviucc  of  Asia,  now  called  Georgia,  in  the  fol- 
s^"*-  lowing  manner;  a  certain  woman  was  carried 
into  that  country  as  a  captive,  during  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  her  miracles,  and 
the  remarkable  sanctity  of  her  life  and  manners,  she  made 
such  an  impression  upon  the  king  and  queen,  that  they 
abandoned  their  false  gods,  embraced  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  sent  to  Constantinople  for  proper  persons  to  eive 
them  and  their  people  a  mme  satisfactory  and  com^nete 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.*' 

o  J^larraHo  de  rehus  ^rmenUi  in  Franc  Comdefisii  Jkictario  BtbUoth.  Patrum  Grttcor, 
torn.  ii.  p.  287.  Mich.  Lequien,  OrUns  ChristianuSf  torn.  i.  p.  419,  1356.  Jo.  Joacfa. 
Schroderi  Thesaur.  Ugua  ArmenuZy  p.  149. 

p  Athanasius,  Apolog.  ad  ConstanHuniy  torn.  i.  opp.  part  ii.  p.  315,  edit.  Benedict.  So- 
crates et  Sozomen.  Hist.  EeeUs.  book  i.  ch.  xiz.  of  (he  former,  book  ii.  eh.  xziv.  of  the 
latter.  Theodorct.  Hist.  Eccles,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  54.  Ludolf.  Comment,  ad  Hiai. 
JEtHopic.y.  281.  Hier.  Lobo,  Voyage  (P  Abyssime,  torn.  ii.  p.  13.  Justus  Pontantnas, 
Hut.  IMer.  AqwUUr,,  p.  174. 

q  Rufinus,  Hist,  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  x.  Sozomen,  Hi'^t  Eedea.  lib.  ii.  cap.  y.  Leqaieo, 
Oriens  Chris,  torn.  i.  p.  1333. 
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XXI.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Goths,  who  had  inhabit- 
ed Thrace,  Mcesia,  and  Dacia,  had  received  the 
knowledge  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity before  this  century ;  and  Theophilus,  their  bishop, 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Nice.   Constantine  the  Great, 
after  having  vanquished  them  and  the  Sarmatians,  enga- 
ged great  numbers  of  them  to  become  C  hristians.*^   But  still 
a  large  body  continued  in  their  attachment  to  their  ancient 
superstition,  until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valens.    This 
prmce  permitted  them  indeed,  to  pass  the  Danube,  and  to 
mhabit  Dacia,  Mcesia,  and  Thrace ;  but  it  was  on  condition, 
that  they  should  live  in  subjection  to  the  Roman  laws,  and 
embrace  the  profession  of  Christianity,"  which  condition 
was  accepted  by  their  king  Fritigem.     The  celebrated 
Ulphilus,  bishop  of  those  Goths,  who  dwelt  in  Moesia, 
lived  in  this  century,  and  distinguished  himself  much  by 
his  genius  and  piety.     Among  other  eminent  services 
which  he  rendered  to  his  country,  he  invented  a  set  of 
letters  for  their  peculiar  use,  and  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  the  Gothic  language.^ 

XXII.  There  remained  still,  in  the  European  provinces, 
an  incredible  number  of  persons  who  adhered  to  Among  uie 
the  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  though  the  Christian  ^"''* 
bishops  continued  their  pious  efforts  to  gain  them  over  to 
the  gospel,  yet  the  success  was,  by  no  means,  proportion- 
able to  their  diligence  and  zeal,  and  the  work  of  conversion 
went  on  but  slowly.  In  Gaul,  the  great  and  venerable 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  set  about  wiis  important  work 
with  tolerable  success.  For,  in  his  various  voyages  among 
the  Gauls,  he  converted  many,  every  where,  by  tne  energj^ 
of  his  discourses,  and  by  the  power  of  his  miracles,  if  we 
may  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  Sulpitius  Severus  in  this 
matter.  He  destroyed  also  the  temples  of  the  gods,  pulled 
down  their  statues,"  and  on  all  these  accounts  merited  the 
high  and  honourable  title  of  Apostle  of  the  Gauls. 

r  Socrat  Hist.  EceUa,  lib.  i.  cap.  zTiii. 

8  Socrat,  Hist,  Eceles,  lib.  It.  cap.  xxxiii.  Lequien,  Orims  Ckris.  torn.  i.  p.  1240. 
£ric.  Benzelius,  Prof,  ad  (IwOuor  EvtmgeUa  Gothiea,  qua  Ulphilte  tribuntwr,  cap.  y. 
p.  zyiii.  published  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1750,  in  4to. 

t  Jo.  Jac.  Mascorii  Histma  Germanorumf  torn.  i.  p.  317,  torn.  ii.  not,  p.  49.  Jieta 
88,  Jtforfii,  tom.  iii.  p.  619.    Benzelius,  loc,  dtat,  cap.  Tiii.  p.  xxz. 

u  See  Sulpit.  Seyents,  Dial,  i.  De  VHa  Jtfortmt,  cap.  ziii.  p.  20,  cap.  zv.  p.  22,  cap. 
3CTii.  p.  23.    Dial,  ii.  p.  106,  edit.  Hier.  aPrato,  Verona,  1741. 
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XXIII.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  victories  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  the  fear  of  punishment,  and 

,,f  S'nST*  the  desire  of  pleasing  this  mighty  conqueror,  and 
cbang«s.  j^  imperial  successors,  were  the  weighty  aigu- 
ments  that  moved  whole  nations,  as  well  as  particular  per- 
sons, to  embrace  Christianity.  None,  however,  that  have 
any  acquaintance  with  the  transactions  of  this  period  of 
time,  wul  attribute  die  whole  progress  of  Christianity  to 
these  causes.  For  it  is  undeniably  manifest,  that  the  inde- 
fatigable zeal  of  the  bishops,  and  other  pious  men,  die 
innocence  and  sanctity  which  shone  forth  with  such  lustre 
in  the  lives  of  many  Christians,  the  translations  that  were 
published  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  the  intrinsic  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion,  made  as  strons^ 
and  deep  impressions  upon  some,  as  worldly  views  and 
selfish  considerations  did  upon  others. 

As  to  the  miracles  attributed  to  Antony,  Paul  the  hermit, 
and  Martin,  I  give  diem  up  without  the  least  difficulty,  and 
join  with  those  who  treat  these  pretended  prodigies  vdth 
the  contempt  they  deserve."*  I  am  also  willing  to  grant, 
that  many  events  have  been  rashly  esteemed  miraculous, 
which  were  the  result  of  the  ordinary  laM^s  of  nature;  and 
also  that  several  pious  frauds  have  been  imprudendy  made 
use  of,  to  give  new  degrees  of  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
Christian  cause.  But  I  cannot,  on  me  other  hand,  assent 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain,  that,  in  this  century, 
miracles  had  entirely  ceased;  and  that  at  this  period,  the 
Christian  church  was  not  favoured  with  any  extraordinary 
or  supernatural  mark  of  a  divine  power  engaged  in  its 
cause.* 

XXIV.  The  Christianswho lived underthe  Romangovem- 
ment  was  not  afflicted  with  any  severe  calamities 
from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  except 

those  which  they  suffered  during  die  troubles  and  commo- 
tions raised  by  Licinius,  and  under  the  transitory  re^  of 
Julian.  Their  tranquillity  however  was,  at  different  times, 
disturbed  in  several  places.  Among  others,  Athanaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  persecuted,  for  some  time,  with  bitter- 

w  Hier.  a  Prato,  in  his  preface  to  Sulpitius  Severus,  p.  13,  disputes  warmly  in  fitTour 
of  the  miracles  of  Martin,  and  also  of  the  other  prodigies  of  this  century. 

X  See  Eusebhis's  book  against  Hierocles,  ch.  i?.  p.  431,  edit.  Olearii ;  as  also  Henr. 
Podwell,  Dis$,  ii.  m  Avnmn,  $  55,  p.  195.  fCT  See  Dr.  MiddIeton*s  Fru  Inqwry  mio 
the  Miraadoua  Powers^  wkich  are  bM  to  have  aubsitted  in  the  ChrMan  Church,  fcc.  in 
ivhich  a  very  diilerent  opinion  is  maintained.  See,  howerer,  on  the  other  ride,  the 
answers  of  Church  and  Dodwell  to  Middleton^  Inquini. 


in  Fereia. 
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ness,  that  part  of  the  Gothic  nation  which  had  embraced 
Christianity/  In  the  remoter  provinces,  the  pagans  often 
defended  meir  ancient  superstitions  by  the  force  of  arms, 
and  massacred  the  Christians,  who,  in  the  propagation  of 
their  reUgion,  were  not  always  sufficiently  attentive,  either 
to  the  rules  of  prudence,  or  the  dictates  of  humanity/  The 
Christians  who  lived  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire,  had  a  harder  fate.  Sapor  II.  kin^  of  Persia, 
vented  his  rage  against  those  ot  his  domimons  in  three 
dreadful  persecutions.  The  first  of  these  happened  in  the 
18th  year  of  the  reign  of  that  prince ;  the  second,  in  the 
30th,  and  the  third,  in  the  31st  year  of  the  same  reign.  This 
last  was  the  most  cruel  and  destructive  of  the  mree;  it 
carried  off  an  incredible  number  of  Christians,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  space  of  forty  years,  having  commenced 
in  the  year  330,  ana  ceased  only  in  370.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, tne  religion  of  the  Christians,  but  the  ill  grounded 
suspicion.of  meir  treasonable  designs  against  the  state,  that 
drew  upon  them  this  terrible  calamity.  For  the  magi  and 
the  Jews  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch,  that  all  the  Chris- 
tians were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
and  that  Symeon,  archbishop  of  Seleuciaand  Ctesiphon, 
sent  to  Constantinople  intelligence  of  all  that  passed  in 
Persia.' 

y  See  Theodor.  Ruinarti  ^cta  martyr,  rineeroj  and  there  Jicta  S.  Soiie,  p.  598. 

z  See  Ambrosias,  De  Officiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  zlii.  §  17. 

a  See  Sozomen.  Hist.  Ecdet,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  ziii.  There  is  a  particular  and  express 
account  of  this  persecution  in  the  Bibkothec.  Oriental.  CUtnent.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  6, 
16,  ISI,  torn.  iii.  p.  52,  with  which  it  will  be  proper  to  compare  the  preface  of  the  learned 
Assoman,  to  his  Acta  nutrtyrum  oriental.  :t  occidental,  published  in  two  volumes,  in  folio, 
at  Rome,  in  the  year  1748 ;  as  this  author  has  published  the  Pernan  Martyrolpgy,  in  Sy« 
riac,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  enriched  this  valuable  work  with  many  ezcellent  ob- 
serTations. 
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PART  II. 
INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  THE  HISTORT  OF  LEARNING  ANP  PHILOSOPHV. 

I.  Philologt,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  history,  were  the 
The  state  of  bronches  of  science  particularly  cultivated  at  this 

leruiug.  jj^^g^  ^jy  those,  amoD£  the  Greeks  and  Latins^ 
who  were  desirous  to  make  a  figure  in  the  learned  worid. 
But  though  several  persons  of  both  nations  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  reputation  by  their  literary  pursuits,  yet 
they  came  all  far  snort  of  the  summit  of  fame.  The  best 
poets  of  this  period,  such  as  Ausonius,  appear  insipid,  harsh, 
and  inelegant,  when  compared  with  the  sublime  bards  of 
the  Augustan  a^e.  The  rhetoricians,  departing  now  from 
the  noble  simphcity  and  majesty  of  the  ancients,  instructed 
the  youth  in  the  fallacious  art  of  pompous  declamation ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  historical  writers  were  more 
set  upon  embellishing  their  narrations  with  vain  and  tawdiy 
ornaments,  than  upon  rendering  them  interesting  by  their 
order,  perspicuity,  and  truth. 

II.  Almost  all  the  philosophers  of  this  age  were  of  that 
jb   ro«re«  ^^^*  wWch  wc  havc  already  distinguished  by  the 
'  |if«^2S  title  of  modem  platonics.    It  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising, that  we  find  the  principles  of  platonism  in 

all  the  writings  of  the  Christians.  The  number,  however, 
of  these  philosophers  was  not  so  considerable  in  the  west 
as  in  the  eastern  countries.  Jamblichus  of  Chalcis  ex- 
plained, in  Syria,  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  or  rather  pro- 
pagated his  own  particular  opinions  under  that  respectable 
name.  He  was  an  obscure  and  credulous  man,  and  his 
turn  of  mind  was  highly  superstitious  and  chimerical,  as 
his  writings  abundantly  testify."    His  successors  were, 

fO"  b  Dr.  Mosheitn  speaks  here  of  only  one  Jamblichus,  though  there  were  three 
persons  who  bore  that  name.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  them  was  the  author 
of  those  works  that  have  reached  our  times  under  the  name  of  Jamblichus  ;  but  whocTer 
it  was,  he  does  aot  certainly  deserre  so  meaa  a  character  as  our  learned  historiaa  here 

l^ives  him. 
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^desius,  Maximus,  and  others,  whose  follies  and  puerili- 
ties are  exposed,  at  lei^h,  hj  Eunapius.  Hypatia,  a 
female  philosopher  of  distinguished  merit  and  learning, 
Isidorus,  Olympiodorus,  Synesius,  afterward  a  semi-chris- 
tian,  with  others  of  inferior  reputation,  were  the  principal 
persons  concerned  in  propagating  this  new  modification  of 
platonism. 

III.  As  the  emperor  Julian  was  passionately  attached  to 
this  sect,  which  his  writings  abundantly  prove,  he    ^^^^^^ 
employed  every  method  to  increase  its  authority 

ana  lustre,  and  for  that  purpose,  engaged  in  its  cause 
several  men  of  learning  and  genius,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  exalting  its  merit  and  excellence.*"  But  after  his 
death,  a  dreadftd  storm  of  persecution  arose,  under  the 
reign  of  Valentinian,  against  the  platonists;  many  of 
whom,  being  accused  of  magical  practices,  and  other  hein- 
ous crimes,  were  capitally  convicted.  During  these  com- 
motions, M aximus,  the  master  and  favourite  of  Julian,  by 
whose  persuasions  this  emperor  had  been  engaged  to  re- 
nounce Christianity,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of 
magic,  was  put  to  death  with  several  others."*  It  is  proba- 
ble inde^,  that  the  friendship  and  intimacy  that  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  apostate  emperor  and  these  pretended 
X?  were  greater  crimes,  in  the  eye  of  Valentmian,  than 
r  their  philosophical  system  or  their  magic  arts.  And 
hence  it  happened,  that  such  of  the  sect  as  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance fix>m  the  court,  were  not  involved  in  the  dangers  or 
calamities  of  this  persecution. 

IV.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  Chris- 
tians applied  themselves  with  more  zeal  and  dili-  -ne^te 
gence  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  of  the  Uberal  ll^g^ 
arts,  than  they  had  formerly  done.    The  emperors  ^*"^"»''»»*- 
encouraged  this  taste  £3r  the  sciences,  and  left  no  means 
unemployed  to  excite  and  maintain  a  spirit  of  literary  emu- 
lation amon^  the  professors  of  Christianity.     For  this  pur- 
pose, school  were  established  in  many  cities.     Libraries 
were  also  erected,  and  men  of  learning  and  genius  were 
jiobly  recompensed  by  the  honours  and  advantages  that 

c  See  the  learned  Baron  Ezekiel  Spanbeim's  Preface  to  the  tcorks  of  Julian  ;  and  that 
8Ebo  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  French  translation  of  Julian's  Casars,  p.  Ill,  and  his 
annotations  to  the  latter,  p.  234  ;  see  also  Bletterie,  Vie  de  VEmpereur  JtUien,  lib.;i.  p.  26. 

d  Ammian.  Marcellin.  Historiarum,  lib.  zxix.  cap.  i.  p.  556,  edit.  Valesii.  Bletterie, 
Vie  de  Jvtien,  p.  30— 155,  159,  and  Vie  deJovien^  torn.  i.  p.  194. 
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were  attached  to  the  culture  of  the  sciences  and  arts.*  All 
this  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  successful  execution 
of  the  scheme  that  was  laid  for  abrogating,  by  degrees,  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  For  the  ancient  religion  was  main- 
tained, and  its  credit  supported,  by  the  erudition  and  talents 
which  distinguished  in  so  many  places  the  sages  of  pagan- 
ism. And  tl>ere  was  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
truth  might  suffer,  if  the  Christian  youth,  for  want  of  proper 
masters  and  instructers  of  their  own  religion,  should  have 
recourse,  for  their  education,  to  the  schools  of  the  pagan 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians. 
y.  From  what  has  been  here  said  concerning  the  state 

of  leamiDfiT  amons:  the  Christians,  we  would  not 
nito^chri.-    have  any  conclude,  that  an  acquamtance  with  the 

sciences  was  become  universal  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  For  as  yet  there  was  no  law  enacted,  which  exclu- 
ded the  ignorant  and  illiterate  from  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments and  offices ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  part» 
both  of  the  bisho{)s  and  presbyters,  were  men  entirely  des- 
titute of  all  learning  ana  education.  Beside,  that  savage 
and  illiterate  party,  who  looked  upon  all  sorts  of  erudition, 
particularly  that  of  a  philosophical  kind,  as  pernicious  and 
even  destructive  to  true  piety  and  religion,  mcreased  both 
in  number  and  authority.  The  ascetics,  monks,  and  her- 
mits, augmented  the  strength  of  this  barbarous  faction ;  and 
not  only  the  women,  but  also  all  who  took  solemn  looks, 
sordid  garments,  and  a  love  of  solitude  for  real  piety,  and  in 
this  number  we  comprehend  the  generality  of  mankind, 
were  vehemently  prepossessed  in  their  favour. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCBRNINO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTORS,  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  CoNSTANTiNE  the  Great  made  no  essential  alterations 
The  form  of  Ml  thc  foHu  of  govemmeut  that  took  place  in  the* 
ffrC  chrii  Christian  church  before  his  time ;  he  only  corrected 
tten  church,   jj  ^  some  particulars,  and  gave  it  a  greater  extent. 

e  See  Godofred,  ad  Codieit  Theodos.  Hhdoi  de  ffrofiawiiJhms  d  artSbna  UbttMfUs.  Fnuc. 
Balduiniu  in  CcnaianHno  J(f.  p.  122.  Herm.  Couringii  Disserts  dt  studH$  JBonue  et  Cm* 
ttantuutp,  at  the  end  of  hU  JltUiquUaiet  ^cademecte. 
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For,  though  he  permitted  the  church  to  remain  a  body 
politic  distinct  from  that  of  the  state,  as  it  had  formerly 
been,  yet  he  assumed  to  himself  the  supreme  power  over 
this  sacred  body,  and  the  right  of  modelling  and  ^ovemiiig 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  should  be  most  conducive  to  the 
public  good.  This  right  he  enjoyed  without  any  opposition, 
as  none  of  the  bishops  presumed  to  call  his  authority  in 
question.  The  people  therefore  continued,  as  usual,  to 
dioose  freely  their  bishops  and  their  teachers.  The  bishop 
governed  the  church,  and  managed  the  ecclesiastical  aflairs 
of  the  city  or  district,  where  he  presided,  in  council  with 
the  presbyters,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  suflrages  of 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  people.  The  provincial 
bishops,  assembled  m  council,  deliberated  together  con- 
cerning those  matters  that  related  to  the  interests  of  the 
churches  of  a  whole  province,  as  also  concerning  religious 
controversies,  the  forms  and  rites  of  divine  service,  and 
other  things  of  like  moment.  To  these*  lesser  councils 
which  were  composed  of  the  ecclesiastical  deputies,  of  one 
or  more  provinces,  were  afterward  added  cecumenical 
councilsj  consisting  of  commissioners  from  all  the  churches 
in  the  Christian  world,  and  which,  consequently,  repre- 
sented the  church  universal.  These  were  estabushed  by 
the  authority  of  the  emperor,  who  assembled  the  first  of 
these  universal  councils  at  Nice.  This  prince  thought  it 
equitable,  that  questions  of  superior  importance,  and  such 
as  intimately  concerned  the  interests  of  Christianity  in 
general,  should  be  examined  and  decided  in  assemblies 
mat  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  church ; 
and  in  this  it  is  highly  probable,  that  his  judgment  was  di- 
rected by  that  of  the  bishops.  There  were  never,  indeed, 
anv  councils  held,  which  could,  with  strict  propriety,  be 
called  universal ;  those,  however,  whose  laws  and  decrees 
were  approved  and  admitted  by  the  universal  church,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  that  sacred  body,  are  commonly  called 
iBCumenical  or  general  councils. 

II.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  the  several  ecclesiastical 
orders  were,  however,  gradually  changed  and  di-  ^hw^in. 
minished,  from  the  time  that  the  church  began  to  S;;;J^,„^XS 
be  torn  with  divisions,  and  agitated  with  those  i^SSio^rdm 
violent  dissensions  and  tumults,  to  wliich  the  elec-  °f  **»*'*^*»"'^<*- 
tions  of  bishops,  the  diversity  of  religious  opinions,  and 
other  things  of  a  like  nature,  too  frequentiy  gave  rise.  In 
these  religio}is  quarrels,  the  weaker  genersSly  fled  to  the 
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court  for  protectioii  and  succour;  and  thereby  fiimished 
the  emperors  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  settiog  limits 
to  the  power  of  the  bishops,  of  infringing  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  of  modifying,  in  various  wavs,  the  ancient 
customs  according  to  their  pleasure.  And  indeed,  even 
the  bishops  themselves,  whose  opulence  and  authority  were 
considerably  increased  since  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
began  to  introduce,  gradually,  innovations  into  the  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  disciphne,  and  to  change  the  ancient  govern- 
ment of  the  church.  Their  first  step  was  an  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  people  from  all  part  in  tlie  administration  of  ec- 
clesiastical affairs ;  and  afterward,  they,  by  dtegrees,  divested 
even  the  presbyters  of  their  ancient  privileges  and  their 
primitive  authority,  that  they  might  have  no  importunate 
protestors  to  control  their  ambition,  or  oppose  their  proceed- 
ings ;  and  principally,  that  they  might  either  engross  to 
themselves,  or  distribute  as  they  thought  proper,  me  pos- 
sessions and  revenues  of  the  cnurch.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  there  remained 
no  more  than  a  mere  shadow  of  the  ancient  government  of 
the  church.  Many  of  the  privileges  which  had  formerly 
belonjged  to  the  presbyters  and  people,  were  usurped  by 
the  bishops ;  and  many  of  the  rights,  which  had  been  for- 
merly vested  in  the  universal  church,  were  transferred  to 
the  emperors,  and  to  subordinate  officers  and  magistrates, 
in.  Constantine  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  com- 
TbefccM-  motions,  and  to  fix  his  authority  upon  solid  and 
^^Si^  stable  foundations,  made  several  changes,  not 
S^S^o't;.  only  in  the  laws  of  the  empire,  but  also  in  the 
^'■*''  form  of  the  Roman  government.*  And  as  there 
were  many  important  reasons,  which  induced  him  to  suit 
the  admimstration  of  the  church  to  these  changes  in  the  ciVQ 
constitution,  this  necessarily  introduced  among  the  bishops 
new  degrees  of  eminence  and  ran]^.  Three  prelates  had, 
before  tnis,  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  over 
the  rest  of  the  episcopal  order,  viz.  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria;  and  to  these  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople was  added,  when  the  imperial  residence  was 
transferred  to  that  city.  These  four  prelates  answered  to 
the  four  pretorian  prefects  created  by  Constantine ;  and  it 
j^^^^^^^^^  IS  possible  that,  in  this  very  centuiy,  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  Jewish  title  of  patriarchs. 

f  See  Bos.  HisMre  de  la  moMrehU  fhmcoise.  torn.  i.  p.  64.    Giannone,  BUUtk't  ie 
Xofia,  torn.  L  p.  H ISS-  n       . .  P  ooo 
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After  these  followed  the  exarchs,  who  had  the  in-  ^™*"* 
spection  over  several  provinces,  and  answered  to  the  ap- 

f>ointment  of  certain  civil  officers  who  bore  the  same  titles 
n  a  lower  class  were  the  metropoHtans,  who  had  only  the 
goverment  of  one  province,  under  whom  were 
me  archbishops,  whose  inspection  was  confined  to  ^^^^ 
certain  districts.  In  this  gradation,  the  bishops 
brought  up  the  rear ;  the  sphere  of  their  authority  was  not, 
in  all  places,  equally  extensive ;  being  in  some  considerably 
ample,  and  in  others  confined  within  narrow  limits.  To 
these  various  ecclesiastical  orders,  we  m^ht  add  that  of 
the  chorepiscopij  or  superintendents  of  the  country 
churches  ;  but  this  order  was,  in  most  places,  suppressed 
by  the  bishops,  with  a  design  to  extend  tneir  own  authority, 
and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  power  and  jurisdiction.^ 

IV.  The  administration  of  the  church  was  divided,  by 
Gonstantine  himself,  into  an  external  and  an  inter-  Theadminis- 
nal  inspection.^*  The  latter,  which  was  conunitted  ctallSl  di^SSJ 
to  bishops  and  councils,  related  to  religiotis  con-  ^'i^^SZ^ 
troveries ;  the  forms  of  divine  worship ;  the  "**• 
officers  of  the  priests  ;  the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  or^ 
MTSy  &c.  The  external  administration  of  the  church  the 
emperor  assumed  to  himself.  This  comprehended  all 
those  things,  that  relate  to  the  outward  state  and  dis^ 
discipline  of  the  church ;  it  likewise  extended  to  all  con^ 
tests  and  debates  that  should  arise  between  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  superior  as  well  as  inferior,  concerning  their 
possessions,  their  reputation,  their  rights  and  vrivileges, 
their  offences  against  the  laws,  and  things  of  a  like  nature; 
but  no  controversies  that  related  to  matters  purely  reli- 
gious were  cognizable  hj  this  external  inspection.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  artM  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, Constantine  and  his  successors  called  councus,  pre- 
sided in  them,  appointed  the  judges  of  religious  controver- 
sies, terminated  tlie  differences  which  arose  between  the 
bishops  and  the  people,  fixed  the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical 
provinces,  took  cognizance  of  the  civil  causes  that  subsisted 
between  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  punished  the 
crimes  committed  against  the  laws  by  the  ordinary  judges 

g  This  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  useful  woilcof  Lud.  Thomasainus,  entitled, 
Disciplma  EeclesuB  vet.  et  nonot  circa  htntficia^  tarn.  L 

h  Euseb.  De  vila  Conatmtmiy  lib.  iv.  cap.  zxiv.  p.  536. 

i  See  the  imperial  laws  both  in  Justinian's  CodCy  and  in  the  Theodosianj  as  also  Go- 
dofred,  ad  Codic.  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  55,  58,  333,  &c. 
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appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  giving  oyer  aU  causes  purely 
ecclesiastical  to  the  cognizance  of  bishops  and  councils. 
But  this  famous  division  of  the  administration  of  the 
church  was  never  explained  with  perspicuit)^  nor  determi- 
ned with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision  ;  so 
tiiat  both  in  tMs  and  the  following  centuries,  we  find  many 
.  transactions  that  seem  absolutely  inconsistent  with  it.  We 
find  the  emperors,  for  example,  frequently  determining 
matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  that  belonged  to  the  m- 
ternal  jurisdiction  of  the  church ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  frequent  than  the  decisions  of  bishops  and 
councns  concerning  things  that  relate  merely  to  tne  ex- 
ternal form  and  govenunent  of  the  church. 

V.  In  the  episcopal  order,  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  the 
Tberaokand  fi^st  iu  muk,  aud  was  distuiguished  by  a  sort  of 
bISSpV/****  pre-eminence  overall  other  prelates.  Prejudices 
Bo:re  arislug  from  a  great  varietur  of  causes,  contributed 
to  establish  tms  superiorty  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
certain  circumstances  of  giandeur  and  opulence,  by  which 
mortals,  for  the  most  part,  from  their  ideas  of  pre-eminence 
and  di^ty,  and  which  lliey  generally  confound  with  the 
reasons  of  a  just  and  legal  authority.  The  bishop  of 
Rome  surpassed  all  his  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  the  church  over  which  he  presided ;  in 
the  riches  of  his  revenues  and  possessions  ;  in  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  ministers ;  in  his  credit  with  the 
people ;  and  in  his  sumptuous  and  splendid  manner  of  liv- 
mg/  These  dazzling  maiks  of  human  power,  these  am- 
biguous prools  ot  true  greatness  and  felicity,  had  such  a 
mighty  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  that  the 
see  of  Rome  became,  hi  this  century,  a  most  seducing  ob- 
ject of  sacerdotal  ambition.  Hence  it  happened,  that 
when  a  new  pontiff*  was  to  be  elected  by  the  suftragesof  the 
presbyters  and  the  people,  the  city  of  Rome  was  generally 
agitated  with  dissensions,  tumults,  and  cabals,  whose  con- 
sequences were  oft.en  deplorable  and  fatal.  The  intrigues 
ana  disturbances  that  prevailed  in  that  city  in  the  year  366, 
when  upon  the  death  of  Liberius,  another  pontifi*  was  to  be 
chosen  \xx  liis  place,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  we  have 
now  advanced.  Upon  this  occasion,  one  faction  elected 
Damasus  to  that  high  dignity,  while  the  opposite  party 

k  Ammianus  Marcellinus  givei  a  striking  description  of  the  luxury  in  ivhich  the  bishops 
of  Home  lived,  UUt,  lib.  uvii.  cap.  iii.  p.  337. 
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jchose  Ursicinus,  a  deacon  of  the  vacant  church,  to  succeed 
Liberius.  This  double  election  gave  rise  to  a  dangerous 
schism,  and  to  a  sort  of  civil  war  within  the  city  ofKome, 
which  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  barbaritv  and  fiiiy, 
and  produced  the  most  cruel  massacres  and  desolations. 
This  inhuman  contest  ended  in  the  victory  of  Damasus ; 
but  whether  his  cause  wa^  more  just  than  that  of  Ursici- 
nus, is  aquestion  not  so  easy  to  determine.'  Neither  of  the 
two  indeed  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  such  principles 
as  constitute  a  good  Christian,  much  less  of  that  exemplary 
virtue  that  should  distinguish  a  Christian  bishop, 

VI.  Notwithstanding  me  pomp  and  splendour  that  sur- 
rounded the  Roman  see,  it  is  nowever  certain,  TbeiiBii.«of 
that  the  bishops  of  that  city  had  not  acquired,  in  »»*««»»«»«'«»y 
Ais  century,  mat  pre-eminence  of  power  and  jurisdiction 
in  the  church  which  they  afterwara  enjoyed.    In  the  ec«. 
clesiastical  commonwealth,  they  were  indeed  the  most  emi* 
nent  order  of  citizens ;  but  stiU  they  were  citizens  as  well 
as  their  brethren,  and  subject  like  mem  to  the  edicts  and 
laws  of  the  emperors.  All  religious  causes  of  extraordinary 
importance  were  examined  and  determined,  either  by 
judges  appointed  by  the  emperors,  or  in  councils  assembled 
format  purpose,  while  those  of  inferior  moment  were  de- 
cided in  each  district  by  its  respective  bishop..    The  eccle- 
siastical kws  were  enacted  either  by  the  emperor  or  by 
councils.    None  of  the  bishops  acknowledged,  that  they 
derived  their  authority  from  the  permission  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  they  were  created 
bishops  by  thej^avour  of  the  apostolic  see.   On  the  contra- 
ry, they  all  mamtained,  that  tney  were  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  their  authority  was 
derived  from  above."*    It  must  however  be  observed,  that 
even  in  this  century,  several  of  those  steps  were  laid,  by 
which  the  bishops  of  Rome  mounted  afterward  to  the  sum- 
jtnit  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  despotism.      These  steps 
were  partly  laid  by  the  imprudence  of  the  emperors,  part^ 
ly  by  file  dexterity  of  the  Roman  prelates  themselves,  and 
paruy  by  the  inconsiderate  zeal  and  precipitate  judgment 

1  Among  the  other  writers  of  the  papal  history,  see  Bower's  Histfirif  9/ the  Popt9,  toI. 
^  p.  IdO,  181, 182. 

m  Those  who  desire  an  ampler  account  of  this  matter,  ouiy  consult  Petr.  de  Marci^ 
J)e  sencordia  SaeerdoHi  et  Imptrii.  Pu  Pio,  De  anHqua  EecUaioi  dUdiUnti  and  the  Tery 
Reamed  and  judicious  work  of  Blondel,  De  to  PrimtnU  doM  fEglUe. 
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of  certain  bishops."  The  fourth  canon  of  the  council  held 
at  Sardis  in  the  year  347,  is  considered,  by  the  votaries  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  principal  step  to  his  sovereign- 
ty in  the  church;  but  in  my  opinion  it  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  looked  upon  in  this  point  of  view.  For 
not  to  insist  upon  the  reasons  that  prove  the  authority 
of  this  council  to  be  extremely  dubious,  nor  upon  those 
which  have  induced  some  to  regard  its  laws  as  grossly  cor- 
rupted, and  others,  to  consider  them  as  entirely  fictitious 
and  spurious,**  it  wfll  be  sufficient  to  observe  the  impossi- 
bility of  proving  by  the  canon  in  question,  that  the  bishops 
of  Sardis  were  of  opinion,  that,  in  all  cases,  an  appealmigbt 
be  made  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  quality  ot  supreme 
judge.**  But  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  this  was  their 
opinion,  what  would  foUow  ?  surely,  that  pretext  for  assu- 
ming a  supreme  authority  must  be  very  slender,  which 
arises  only  from  the  decree  of  one  obscure  council, 
VII.  Constantine  the  Great,  by  removing  the  seat  of  the 
empire  to  Byzantium,  and  builcnng  the  city  of 
If'thVKp  Constantinople,  raised  up,  in  the  bishop  of  this 
IIf>^ri?'n-'  new  metropolis,  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Roman 
creased.  pontiff,  auQ  a  bulwark,  which  menaced  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  his  growing  authority.  For,  as  the  emperor, 
in  order  to  render  Constantinople  a  second  Rome,  enridi- 
ed  it  with  all  the  rights  and  pnvileges,  honours  and  orna- 
ments of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  ;  so  its  bishop, 
measuring  his  own  dignity  and  rank  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  new  city,  and  its  eminence,  as  the  august  residence 

IIj~  n  The  imprudence  of  the  emperor,  and  the  preeipiCation  of  the  bishops,  iveresin- 
giilarly  discovered  iu  the  following  event,  which  favoured  extremely  the  rise  and  the 
ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiflT.  About  the  year  372,  Valentinian  enacted  a  law,  em- 
powering  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  examine  and  judge  other  bishops,  that  religious  disputes 
might  not  be  decided  by  profane  or  secular  judges.  The  bishops  assembled  in  council 
at  Rome  in  378,  not  considering  the  fatal  consequences  that  must  arise  from  this  impn^ 
dent  law,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  church,  declared  their  approbation  of  it  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  recommended  the  execution  of  it  in  an  address  to  the  emperor  Gra- 
tiai).  Some  think  indeed  that  this  law  empowered  the  Roman  bishop  to  judge  only  the 
bishops  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  i.  e.  those  of  the  suburbicarian  provinces. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  power  was  given  only  for  a  time,  and  extended  to  those 
bishops  alone,  who  were  concerned  in  the  present  schism.  This  l^t  notion  seems  pi^ 
bable  ;  but  still  this  privilege  was  an  excellent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  sacerdotal 
ambition. 

o  See  Mich.  Geddes,  Diss,  de  eanomhus  SardicensibuSj  which  is  to  be  found  in  his 
J^iseellaneous  Tracts,  torn.  ii.  p.  415. 

\ijr  p  The  fourth  canon  of  the  council  of  Sardis,  supposing  it  genuine  and  authentic, 
related  only  to  the  particular  case  of  a  bishop's  being  deposed  by  the  neighboaring 
prelates,  and  demanding  a  permission  to  make  his  defence.  In  that  case,  this  canon 
IH-ohibited  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  deposed  bishop,  before  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  had  examined  the  cause,  and  pronounced  sentence  thereupon. 
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of  the  emperor,  assumed  an  equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the  . 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  claimed  a  superiority  over  all  the  rest 
of  the  episcopal  order.  Nor  did  the  emperors  disapprove  of 
these  high  pretensions,  since  they  considered  their  own 
dignity  as  connected,  in  a  certain  measure,  with  that  of 
the  bishop  of  their  imperial  city.  Accordingly,  in  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  381,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  bishop  of  that  city  was,  during 
the  absence  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  against  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed,  by  the  third  canon  of 
that  council,  in  the  first  rank  after  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and,  consequently,  above  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
Nectarius  was  the  first  bishop  who  enjoyed  these  new  ho- 
nours accumulated  upon  the  see  of  Constantinople.  His 
successor,  the  celebrated  John  Chrysostom,  extended  still 
further  the  privileges  of  that  see,  and  submitted  to  its  ju- 
risdiction all  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus ;''  nor  were  the  suc- 
ceeding bishops  of  that  imperial  city  destitute  of  a  fervent 
zeal  to  augment  their  privileges,  and  to  extend  their  do- 
minion. 

This  certain  revolution  in  the  ecclesiastical  government, 
and  this  unexpected  promotion  of  the  bishop  of  Byzantium 
to  a  higher  rank,  to  the  detriment  of  other  prelates  of  the 
first  eminence  in  the  church,  were  productive  of  the  most 
disagreeable  effects.  For  this  promotion  not  only  filled  the 
bishops  of  Alexandria  with  the  bitterest  aversion  to  those 
of  Constantinople,  but  also  excited  those  deplorable  con- 
tensions  and  disputes  between  these  latter  and  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  which  were  carried  on,  for  many  ages,  with  such 
various  success,  and  concluded,  at  length,  in  the  entire  se- 
paration of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches. 

VIII.  The  additions  made  by  the  emperors  and  others  to 
the  wealth,  honours,  and  advantages  of  the  cler-  xheviceiof 
gy,  were  followed  with  a  proportionable  augmen-  •"^••^'ey- 
tation  of  vices  and  luxury,  particularly  among  those  of 
.that  sacred  order,  who  hved  m  great  and  opulent  cities ; 
and  that  many  such  additions  were  made  to  that  order  af- 
ter the  time  of  Constantine,  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  no 
dispute.     The  bishops,  on  the  one  hand,  contended  with 

q  See  Petr.  de  Marca,' Diss,  de  ConstmitiaMV,  Patriarehahu  insHtuiUme,  which  is  nib« 
joined  to  his  book,  Dt  concordia  8acerd<Aii  et  Imperii  Mich.  Lequien  Oriens^  Christianus, 
torn.  i.  p.  15.  See  also  w9n  acecunt  of  the  government  of  the  Christian  church  for  the  first 
jrfe  hundred  yiors,  br  Dr.  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  p.  245 . 
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each  other,  in  the  most  scandalouB  manner,  concerning  the 
extent  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  while,  on  the  other^ 
they  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  violated  the 
privileges  of  Ihe  inferior  ministers,  and  imitated,  in  their 
conduct  and  in  their  manner  of  living,  the  arrogance,  vo- 
luptuousness, and  luxury  of  magistrates  and  princes/  This 
pernicious  example  was  soon  followed  by  tne  several  ec^ 
ctesiastical  orders.  The  presbytersj  in  many  places,  assu- 
med an  eauali^  with  the  oishops  in  point  of  rank  and  au- 
thority. We  find  also  many  complamts  made  at  this  time 
of  the  vanity  and  elSeminacy  of  the  deticons.  Those  more 
particularly  of  the  presbjrters  and  deacons,  who  filled  the 

.  nrst  stations  of  these  orders,  carried  their  pretensions  to  an 
extravagant  length,  and  were  offended  at  the  notion  of  be- 
ing placed  upon  an  equsd  footing  with  their  colleagues. 
Foruus  reason  they  not  only  assumed  the  titles  of  or  cypres- 
bytera  and  archdeaconSj  but  also  claimed  a  degree  of  au- 
thority and  power  much  superior  to  that  which  was  vested 
in  the  other  members  of  their  respective  orders. 

IX-  Several  writers  of  great  reputation  lived  in  this  cesk- 
Tbefiinioiit  tury,  and  were  i£ining  ornaments  to  the  countries 
6reekwriten<  ^q  which  thcy  bclongcd.    Amon^  those  that  flou- 
rished in  Greece  and  in  the  eastern  provmces,  the  follow- 
ing seem  to  deserve  the  first  rank. 
Eusebius  Pamphilus,  bishop  of  C^sarea  in  Palestine,  a 

^man  of  immense  reading,  justly  famous  for  his  profomid 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  singularly  versed 
in  other  branches  of  literature,  more  especially  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  sacred  erudition.  These  eminent  talents 
and  acquisitions  were,  however,  accompanied  with  errors 
and  deitects,  and  he  is  said  to  have  inclined  toward  the  sen- 
timents of  those  who  look  upon  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  as  different  from  each  other  in  rank  and  dignity. 
Some  have  represented  this  learned  prelate  as  a  thorough 
Arian,  but  without  foundation ;  if  by  an  Arian  be  meant 
one  who  embraces  the  doctrines  taught  by  Anus,  presby- 
ter of  Alexandria.* 

r  See  Sulpit  Seven  Hist,  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xziii.  p.  74,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xzziL  p.  -948^  cap. 
li.  p.  292.  Didogi  i.  cap.  zxi.  p.  426.  Add  to  this  the  account  given  by  Clarlcsoii,  in 
his  Ditcouru  upon  LUurgieif  p.  228,  o^  the  corrupt  and  profligate  mannen  of  the  cletgy, 
and  particularly,  of  the  unbounded  a4j>ition  of  the  biahopii  to  enlarge  the  aphen  of 
their  influence  and  titithority. 

8  No  writer  has  accused  Eusebtas  of  Arianism,  with  more  bittemesa  and  eniditiDBi 
than  Le  Clerc,  in  the  second  of  his  Efiatolm  Eeeki.  H  GriCic«,  which  are  snlqeined  to 
^'•s  .9rs  CrUieoj  and  Natalia  Alezaader,  fiul.  £««(«#,  Mo»  7.  S«c  it,  DUs.  swiL  f»  205* 
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Peter  of  Alexandria,  who  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  with 
the  h^hest  enconuums/ 

Atl^asius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  celebrated  on  ac« 
count  of  his  learned  and  pious  labours,  and  particulariy 
famous  for  his  warm  and  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Arians." 

Basil,  sumamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  who,  in 
point  of  genius,  controversial  skill,  and  a  rich  and  flowing 
eloquence,  was  surpassed  by  very  few  in  this  century.'' 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  has  left  some  catecheti* 
cal  cuscourses,  which  he  delivered  la  tiiat  city ;  he  has  been 
aecused  by  many  of  intimate  connexions  with  the  ^semL- 
arians.'' 

John,  sumamed  Ghrysostom,  on  account  of  his  extraor* 
dinary  eloquence,  a  man  of  a  noble  genius,  governed  suo^ 
cessively  the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,^  and 
left  bemnd  him  several  monuments  of  his  profound  and 
extensive  erudition;  as  also  discourses,'  which  he  had 
preached  wteh  vast  applause,  and  which  are  yet  extant. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
who  wrote  a  book  against  all  the  heresies  that  had  sprung 
up  in  the  church  until  Ins  time.  This  work  has  little  or  no 
reputation,  as  it  is  ftdl  of  inaccuracies  and  errors,  and  dis- 
covers almost  in  every  page  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  its 
author.* 

Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  have 
obtained  a  very  honourable  place  among  the  celebrated 
theological  and  polemic  writers  of  this  century,  and  not 

AU,  however,  that  these  writers  prore  is,  that  Eusebius  maintained,  that  there  was  a 
certain  disparity  and  subordination  between  the  persons  of  the  Godhead.  And  suppose 
this  to  hayebeen  his  opinion,  it  will  not  follow  from  thence  that  he  was  an  Arian,  unless 
that  word  be  taken  in  a  very  extensive  and  improper  sense.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  the  abusive  application  of  this  term  to  persons,  who  have  held  opinions  quite  oppo- 
site to  those  of  Arius,  though  perhaps  they  may  have  erred  in  other  respects. 

t  Hist.  EccUs.  lib.  iz.  cap.  vi. 

u  Busebius  Renaudotus,  in  his  Hi$tM^qf  the  Pairimths  of  JlUxandria,  p.  83,  has  col- 
lected all  the  accounts  which  the  oriental  writers  give  of  Athanasius,  of  whose  works 
the  learned  and  justly  celebrated  benedictine,  Bernard  Montfaucon,  has  given  a  splendid 
edition  in  three  vohimes  in  folio. 

w  The  works  of  Basil  were  published  at  Paris,  in  three  vohimes  folio,  by  Joiian  Gar* 
nicr,  a  learned  benedictine. 

X  The  later  editions  of  the  works  of  this  prelate,  are  those  published  by  Mr.  MiOes 
and  by  Augostus  Touttee,  a  benedictine  monk. 

y  U  mast  not  be  nnderstood  by  this,  that  Ghrysostom  was  bishop  of  both  these 
churches,  he  was  preacher  at  Antioch,  a  (hnction  indeed,  which  before  him  was  always 
attached  to  the  epiBcopal  dignity,  and  afterward  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

z  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Chiysostom,  19  that  piibHshed  by  Montikucon,  in 
eleven  volumes  foKo. 

a  f%a  wocin  of  £piphaniiis  have  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  pubiisfaed,  with  notes, 
by  the  leaned  Petav.    Hii  life  written  lyGervas,  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1738,  in  4te. 
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without  foundation,  as  their  works  sufficiently  testify.* 
Their  reputation,  indeed,  would  have  been  yet  more 
confirmea,  had  they  been  less  attached  to  the  writings 
of  Origen/  and  less  infected  with  the  false  and  vicious  elo- 
quence of  the  sophists. 

Ephraim,  the  Syrian,  who  has  acquired  an  immortal 
name  by  the  sanctity  of  his  conversation  and  manners,  and 
by  the  multitude  of  those  excellent  writings  in  which  he 
has  combated  the  sectaries,  explained  the  sacred  writings, 
and  unfolded  the  moral  duties  and  obligations  of  Christians.'^ 

Besides  the  learned  men  now  mentioned,  there  are  seve- 
ral others,  of  whose  writings  but  a  small  number  have  sur- 
vived the  ruins  of  time ;  such  as  Pamphilus,  a  martyr,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius ;  Diooorus,  bishop  of  Tar- 
sus; Hosius,  of  Cordova;  Didymus,  of  Alexandria;  Eu- 
statliius,  bishop  of  Antioch;  Amphilochius,  bishop  of 
Iconium ;  Palladius,  the  writer  of  tne  Lausaic  History  f 
Macarius  the  elder  and  the  yoimger;  Apollinarius  the 
elder ;  and  some  others,  who  are  frequentiy  mentioned  on 
account  of  their  erudition,  and  the  remarkable  events  in 
which  they  were  concerned. 

X.  The  Latins  also  were  not  without  writers  of  consider- 
Thrpriadpai  able  note,  the  principal  of  whom  we  shall  point 

Latin  wriie«.    ^^^j  J^^j.^^ 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  acquired  a  name  by  twelvt 
books  concerning  the  Trinity ^  which  he  wrote  against  Ae 
Arians,  and  several  other  productions.    He  was  a  man  of 

S)enetration  and  genius ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  has, 
or  the  most  part,  rather  copied  in  his  writings  TertuUian 
and  Origen,  than  given  us  the  fruits  of  his  own  study  and 
invention.^ 

b  There  are  some  good  editions  of  these  two  writers,  which  we  owe  to  the  caxe  vai 
industry  of  two  learned  French  editors  of  the  last  centary.  O'  Viz.  the  abbot  Bifly, 
who  published  the  works  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  the 
year  1609,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  learned  notes  ;  and  father  F^ntum  da  Due, 
who  published  those  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  1605. 

DiT  c  The  chaige  of  Origemsm  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the  ancient  writers 
only  against  Gregory  of  Nyssa* 

d  There  is  a  large  and  accurate  account  of  this  exceUent  writer  in  the  J^hHaltk,  On- 
enUd*  VaHcaniZ  of  Joseph  Simon  Asseman,  torn.  i.  p.  24.  Several  works  of  Ephraim 
have  been  published  in  Greek  at  Oxford,  of  which  Gerard  Vossius  has  gtreo  a  Latin 
edition.  An  edition  in  Syriac,  of  the  same  works,  was  published  at  Rome  not  long 
ago,  by  Steph.  Euod.  Asseman. 

Sir  e  This  is  the  history  of  the  aoHiarieSf  or^hermUSy  which  deri««d  the  name  of  Lmt- 
Mac  history  from  Lausus,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  at  whose  request  it  was  composed, 
and  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by  Palladius. 

f  There  is  a  very  accurate  and  ajnple  account  of  Hilary,  in  the  Hitkin  IMUmrt  4e  U 
JVonee,  torn.  i.  Siecle  ir.  p.  139—193.  The  best  edition  we  have  of  his  woiksli  that 
published  by  the  French  benedictines. 
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Lactantius,^  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Latin  writers  in 
this  century,  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  pagan  supersti- 
tions in  his  Divine  Institutions^  which  are  written  with  un- 
common purity  and  elesance.  He  wrote  also  upon  other 
subjects ;  but  was  mucn  more  successful  in  reiuting  the 
errors  of  others,  than  carefiil  in  observing  and  correcting 
his  own.** 

Ambrose,  prefect,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
not  destitute  of  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  both  of  genius 
and  style ;  his  sentiments  of  things  were,  by  no  means, 
absurd ;  but  he  did  not  escape  the  prevailing  defect  of  that 
age,  a  want  of  sohdity,  accuracy,  and  order.' 

Jerome,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  rendered,  by  his  learned 
and  zealous  labours,  such  eminent  services  to  the  Christian 
(^use,  as  will  hand  down  his  name  with  honour  to  the  latest 
posterity.  But  this  superior  and  illustrious  merit  was  ac- 
companied, and  in  some  measure  obscured,  by  very  great 
defects.  His  complexion  was  excessively  warm  and 
choleric ;  his  bitterness  against  those  who  differed  from 
him,  extremely  keen ;  and  his  thirst  of  glory  insatiable. 
He  was  so  prone  to  censure,  that  several  persons,  whose 
lives  were  not  only  irreproachable,  but  even  exemplary,  be- 
came the  objects  of  his  unjust  accusations.  All  this,  joined 
to  his  superstitious  turn  of  mind,  and  the  enthusiastic  enco- 
miums which  he  lavished  upon  a  false  and  degenerate  sort 
of  piety  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  smik  his  reputation 
greatly,  and  that  even  in  the  esteem  of  the  candid  and  the 
wise.  His  writings  are  voluminous,  but  not  all  equally 
adapted  to  instruct  and  edify.  His  interpretations  of  the 
holy  Scriptures,  and  his  epistles^  are  those  of  his  produc- 
tions which  seem  the  most  proper  to  be  read  with  profit.'' 

The  fanie  of  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  filled 

g  See  a  coiaplete  account  of  Lactantius,  Histoire  LUteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  Siecle 
iv.  p.  65. 

\CT  h  L^ctantras  considers  Christ's  mission  as  baring  no  other  end,  than  that  of  lead- 
ing mankind  to  Tirtue  by  the  most  sublime  precepts,  and  the  most  perfect  example.  The 
chaige  of  manicheism  brought  against  this  eminent  writer,  is  refuted  in  the  most  evident 
and  satisfactory  manner  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  CredibUity  of  the 
Gospel  HUtcryj  where  the  reader  may  find  an  ample  and  interesting  account  of  hb  cha- 
racter and  bis  writings.  Among  those  who  have  been  editors  of  the  worics  of  Lactantius, 
the  most  reputed  are  Buneman,  Heumann,  Walchius,  and  Languet  de  Fresnoy. 

i  The  works  of  St.  Ambrose  have  been  published  by  the  benedictines,  in  two  volumes 
in  folio. 

k  The  defects  of  Jerome  are  exposed  by  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Q,wiutUmes  Hieronymianae, 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  12mo.  in  the  year  1700.  The  benedictine  monks  have 
^iven  an  edition  of  the  works  of  this  father  in  five  volumes,  which  was  republished  9| 
Verona,  by  Yallarsius,  with  considerable  additions. 
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the  whole  Christian  world ;  and  not  without  reason,  as  a 
variety  of  great  and  shining  qualities  were  united  m  the 
character  of  that  illustrious  man.  A  sublime  eenius,  an 
uninterrupted  and  zealous  pursuit  of  truth,  an  indefatigable 
application,  and  invincible  patience,  a  sincere  piety,  and  a 
subtfle  and  lively  wit,  conspired  to  establish  his  feme  upon 
the  most  lasting  foundations.  It  is  however  certain,  uiat 
the  accuracy  and  solidity  of  his  judgment,  were  by  no 
means  proportionable  to  the  enunent  talents  now  men- 
tioned; and  that,  upon  many  occasions,  he  was  more 
r'ded  by  the  violent  impulse  of  a  warm  imagination,  than 
the  cool  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence.  Hence  that 
ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings,  and  which  has 
sometimes  renderecl  the  most  attentive  readers  uncertain 
with  respect  to  his  real  sentiments ;  and  hence  also  the  just 
complaints  which  imny  have  made  of  the  contradictions 
that  are  so  frequent  in  his  works,  and  of  the  levity  and  pre- 
croitation  with  which  he  set  himself  to  write  upon  a  vanetj 
of  subjects,  before  he  had  exanuned  them  with  a  sufficient 
de^ee  of  attention  and  diligence.' 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi,  in  Numidia,  acquired  no  small 
degree  of  reputation,  by  a  work  which  he  wrote  in  sir 
books  against  the  schism  of  the  DonatistsJ^ 

faulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  left  behind  him  some  poems 
episties,  which  are  still  extant ;  but  are  not  remarkable 
either  for  their  excellence  or  their  meanness.'' 

Rufinus,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  is  famous  on  account  of 
Us  Latin  translations  of  Origen  and  other  Greek  writers,  his 
commentaries  on  several  passages  of  the  hdly  Scriptures, 
and  his  bitter  contest  witn  Jerome.  He  would  have  ob- 
tained a  very  honourable  place  among  the  Latin  writers  of 
tins  century,  had  it  not  been  his  misfortune  to  have  had  the 
powerful  and  foul-mouthed  Jerome  for  his  adversary.** 

1  Ad  accurate  and  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  St  Auguatia  hai  been  g»vea  by 
Che  benedictiiies  since  tbat  of  the  difines  of  Louvain.  This  elegant  edition  bean  the 
title  of  Antvreqp,  where  it  was  published,  with  some  augmentations,  by  Le  Clerc,  ondcr 
the  fictitious  name  of  Jo.  Phereponus.  The  Jesuits,  however,  pretend  to  hare  found 
many  defects  in  this  edition. 

m  Since  the  edition  of  Optatus,  published  by  AUmspinfleus,  another  has  appeared, 
which  we  owe  to  the  care  and  industry  of  Du  Pin,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne. 

n  The  best  edition  of  Faulinus  i«»  that  which  was  published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1685, 
by  Le  Bnin. 

(!.}  o  Rufinuo  and  Jerome  had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  most  intimate  and  tander 
fUendship,  which  ended  in  a  violent  rupture,  on  occasion  of  a  tmnsli^n  which  the 
Ibrmer  nmde  of  bome  of  the  works  of  Origen,  partieularlj  his  hook  of  prhtofUM,  For 
an  account  of  Rufinus,  see  Rich.  Simon.  Critique  dt  la  BiiUoikeqHe  des  Jiuteun  JEoolst. 
MHT  M.  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  1S4,  &c.  An  ample  account  of  the  Mine  initer  »  giveK  by 
Justus  Fontaninws,  HUt,  tMerar.  ^qmleiensis^  lib.  v.  p.  149. 
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As  to  Philastrius,  Damasus,  Juvencus,  and  other  writers 
of  that  obscure  class,  we  refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of 
them,  to  those  authors  whose  principal  design  is  to  give  aii 
exact  enumeration  of  the  Chnstian  writers.  We  shall  add 
nevertheless  to  the  list  already  given,  Sulpitius  Seyerus, 
by  birth  a  Gaul,  and  the  most  eminent  historical  writer  of 
this  century  f  as  also  Prudentius  a  Spaniard,  a  poet  of  a 
happy  and  elegant  genius. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THIS  CENTURY^ 

!•  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
were  preserved  hitherto  uncorrupted  and  entire  in  The  Mate  or 
most  churches,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  '•"^*°"' 
they  were  often  expkined  and  defended  in  a  manner  that 
discovered  the  greatest  ignorance,  and  a^  utter  conftision 
of  ideas.  The  disputes  carried  on  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
eonceming  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  afford  a  re- 
markable example  of  this,  particularly  in  the  language  and 
explanations  of  those  who  approved  of  the  decisions  of  that 
council.  So  little  light,  precision,  and  order,  reigned  in 
their  discourses,  that  they  appeared  to  substitute  three 
gods  in  the  place  of  one. 

Nor  did  the  evil  end  here ;  for  those  vain  fictions  which 
an  attachment  to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  to  popular 
opinions,  had  engaged  the  greatest  part  of  the  Chnstian 
doctors  to  adopt,  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  were  now 
confirmed,  enlarged,  and  embellished  in  various  ways. 
From  hence  arose  that  extravagant  veneration  for  departed 
saints,  and  those  absurd  notions  of  a  certain  ^re  destined 
to  purify  separate  souls,  that  now  prevailed,  and  of  which 
the  public  marks  were  every  where  to  be  seen.  Hence 
also  the  celibacy  of  priests,  the  worship  of  images  and 
relics,  which,  in  process  of  time,  almost  utterly  destroyed 
the  Christian  religion,  or  at  least  eclipsed  its  lustre,  and 
corrupted  its  very  essence  in  the  most  deplorable  manner. 

II.  An  enormous  train  of  different  superstitions  were 
gradually  substituted  in  the  place  of  true  religion  .h.  inenaM 
and  genuine  piety.      This  odious  revolution  was  <»f •"p*"^**®"- 


p  See  Histoire  lAUeraire  de  la  France,  tom.  U.  p.  95 ;  as  also  Ilieron.  a  Prato,  Tfho  hai 

itten,  with * *!.-.  i-.r^ -.r4U:.u:-*^-:«-  _ 

VOL.  I. 


imtten,  with  great  accurac j,  the  life  of  this  historian .  /^  ^  ^  ^  T  ^ 
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owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  A  ridiculous  precipitation 
in  receiving  new  opinions,  a  preposterous  desu'e  of  imita- 
ting the  pagan  rites,  and  of  blending  them  with  the  Christian 
worship,  and  that  idle  propensity  which  the  generality  of 
mankind  have  toward  a  gaudy  sum!  ostentatious  religion ; 
all  contributed  to  establisn  the  reign  of  superstition  upon 
the  ruins  of  Christianity.  Accordingly,  frequent  pilgrima- 
ges were  undertaken  to  Palestine,  and  to  the  tomos  of  the 
martyrs,  as  if  there  alone  the  sacred  principles  of  virtue, 
and  the  certain  hope  of  salvation  were  to  be  acquired.** 
The  reins  being  once  let  loose  to  superstition,  which 
knows  no  bounds,  absurd  notions  and  idle  ceremonies  mul- 
tiplied every  day.  Quantities  of  dust  and  earth  brought 
from  Palestine,  and  other  places  remarkable  for  their  sup- 
posed sanctity,  were  handed  about  as  the  most  powernil 
remedies  against  the  violence  of  wicked  spirits,  and  were 
sold  and  bought  every  where  at  enormous  prices.'  The 
public  processions  and  supplications,  by  which  the  pagans 
endeavoured  to  appease  tneir  gods,  were  now  adopted  into 
the  Christian  worship,  and  celebrated  with  ^reat  pomp  and 
magnificence  in  several  places.  The  virtues  that  had 
formerly  been  ascribed  to  the  heathen  temples,  to  their 
lustrations,  to  the  statues  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  were 
now  attributed  to  Christian  churches,  to  water  consecrated 
by  certain  forms  of  prayer,  and  to  the  images  of  holy  men* 
And  the  same  privileges,  that  the  former  enjoyed  unaer  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  were  conferred  upon  the  latter  un- 
der the  light  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  under  that  cloud  of 
superstition  that  was  obscuring  its  glory.  It  is  true  that  as 
yet  images  were  not  very  common :  nor  were  there  any 
statues  at  all.  But,  it  is  at  the  same  time  as  undoubtedly 
certain,  as  it  is  extravagant  and  monstrous,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  martyrs  was  modelled,  by  degrees,  according 
to  the  religious  services  that  were  paid  to  the  gods  before 
the  coming  of  Christ.' 

From  these  facts,  which  are  but  small  specimens  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  at  this  time,  the  discerning  reader  will 

q  See  Gregor.  Nysseni,  Oral,  ad  eos  qui  Hierosdifmam  adeunty  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  568. 
Ilieronymufi,  EpisL  ziii.  ad  PauUmtm  di  inatUuto  Monaehi,  torn.  i.  p.  66.  J«c.  Godo* 
fred.  ad  Codxcem  Theodosian,  torn.  vi.  p.  65.  Petri  Wesselingii.  DUseriat,  de  eauaU  pe^ 
regrinai.  Hierosol^U.  quam  Itinerario  BurdigaUnsi  prcMunt,  inter  Vetera  Romtmor, 
//merarta,p.  537. 

r  Augustinus,  De  doUate  Dei,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  viii.  §  6. 

s  For  a  full  accoant  of  this  matter,  see  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  Manicheism^  ton.  Ik  p. 
r,42; 
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-easily  perceive  what  detiiment  the  church  received  from 
the  peace  and  prosperity  procured  by  Constantine,  and 
from  the  imprudent  methods  employed  to  allure  the  dliffer- 
ent  nations  to  embrace  the  gospel.  The  brevity  we  have 
proposed  to  observe  in  this  history,  prevents  our  entering 
mto  an  ample  detail  of  the  dismal  effects  which  arose  from 
the  progress  and  the  baneful  influence  of  superstition,  now 
become  universal. 

III.  This,  indeed,  among  other  unhappy  effects,  opened  a 
wide  door  to  the  endless  frauds  of  tnose  odious  Hence  piuus 
impostors,  who  were  so  far  destitute  of  all  princi-  ^'*"**'- 
pie,  as  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  ignorance  and  errors  of 
the  people.  Rumours  were  artfully  spread  abroad  of  pro- 
digies and  miracles  to  be  seen  in  certain  places,  a  trick 
often  practised  by  the  heathen  priests,  ancf  the  design  of 
these  reports  was  to  draw  the  populace,  in  multitudes,  to 
these  places,  and  to  impose  upon  their  credulity.  These 
stratagems  were  generally  successful ;  for  the  ignorance 
and  slowness  of  apprehension  of  the  people,  to  whom  ever}' 
thing  that  is  new  and  singular  appears  nuraculous,  rendered 
them  easily  the  dupes  of  this  abominable  artifice.*  Nor 
was  this  all;  certain  tombs  were  falsely  given  out  for  the 
sepulchres  of  saints'  and  confessors  ;  the  list  of  the  saints 
was  augmented  with  fictitious  names,  and  even  robbers 
were  converted  into  martyrs."*"  Some  buried  the  bones  of 
dead  men  in  certain  retired  places,  and  then  affirmed,  that 
they  were  divinely  admonished  by  a  dream,  that  the  body 
of  some  friend  of  God  lay  there.*  Many,  especially  of  the 
monks,  travelled  through  the  different  provinces ;  and  not 
only  sold,  with  the  most  frontless  impudence,  their  ficti- 
tious relics,  but  also  deceived  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with 
ludicrous  combats  with  evil  spirits  or  genii-**  A  whole 
volume  would  be  requisite  to  contain  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  frauds  which  artful  knaves  practised,  with  success, 
to  delude  the  ignorant,  when  true  religion  was  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  horrid  superstition. 

t  Henry  Dodwell,  Ditteri,  ii.  in  Irenawn,  §  56,  p.  196.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Appendix 
jauguuiwiant  pp.  498,  550,  575. 

u  ConcU.  Carthag,  ▼.     Canon  xir.  torn.  i.     ConciHorum,  p.  988,  edit.  Harduini. 

w  Sulpitius  Severus,  De  vUa  S.  Jtfinrtmt,  cap.  viiL 

z  Augostin.  Sertnofu  cccxviii.  §  i.  torn.  v.  opp.  p.  886,  edit  Antwerp. 

y  See  Godofred.  ad  Cod.  Tkeod,  torn.  iii.  p.  172.  Augustin.  De  opere  Monachor.  cap. 
xsriii.  §  36,  p.  364,  torn.  fi.  opp.  Hieronym.    EpUU  ai  Rnaticum,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  45. 
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IV.  Many  of  the  learned  in  this  centurj^  undertook  trans- 

lations of  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  few  succeeded 
sJri'SF"  ^°  *^^^  arduous  enterprise.  Among  the  many 
i)iurec  Latin  versions  of  the  sacred  books,  that  of  Jerome 
was  distinguished  by  its  undoubted  superiority.*  The 
same  ingenious  and  indefatigable  writer,  whose  skill  in  the 
languages  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  employed 
much  pains  upon  the  Greek  version  of  the  seventy  inter- 

Ereters,  in  order  to  give  a  more  correct  edition  of  it  than 
ad  appeared  before  bis  time ;  and  it  is  said,  that  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  and  Euthalius,  had  embarked  in  an  underta- 
king of  the  same  nature.'  The  number  of  interpreters  was 
very  considerable,  among  whom  Jerome,  Hilar}%  Eusebius, 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Rufinus,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Theo- 
dore of  Heraclea,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Didymus, 
are  generally  esteemed  worthy  of  the  first  rank.  \  It  is  how- 
ever certain,  that  even  of  these  first  rate  commentators,  few 
have  dissovered  a  just  discernment,  or  a  sound  judgment, 
in  their  laborious  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings.  Ru- 
finus, Theodore  of  Heraclea,  and  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  with 
some  others,  have  indeed  followed  the  natural  signification 
of  the  words  ;**  the  rest,  after  the  example  of  Origen,  are 
laborious  in  the  search  of  far-fetched  interpretations,  and 
pervert  the  expressions  of  Scripture,  which  they  but  half 
understand,  by  appl}Tng  them,  or  rather  straining  them,  to 
matters  with  which  they  have  no  connexion.^  St.  Augus- 
tin  and  Tychonius,  endeavoured  to  establish  plain  and  wise 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  their  efforts 
were  unsuccessfiil."* 

V.  The  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  not  a  better  fate, 
The  method  than  the  sacred  Scriptures  from  whence  they  are 
Th  ^KlTiS  drawn.  Origen  was  the  great  model  whom  the 
ty^foiiIfwSd'"  most  eminent  of  the  Christian  doctors  followed  in 
ai  ihb  lime,  ^.j^^jj.  expUcatious  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  which 
were,  of  consequence,  explained,  according  to  the  rules  of 

z  See  Jo.  Franc.  Buddei  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  153S. 

a  Frickius,  De  Canone  Jf.  T,  p.  18. 

b  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibli4tthemte  des  jStuteura  EccUtiasL  par  Du  Pin.  torn.  i.  p.  51, 
90, 189,  torn.  iv.  p.  335 ;  as  alBO  Hiai.  Critique  des  prmeipaux  CammerUateura  du  A".  7. 
cap.  vi.  p.  88,  &c. 

c  See  Gregor.  Nazianz.  Carmen  de  Seipso,  in  TolUus's  Insignia  JUneris  Jbrfjct,  p.  87, 

d  This  may  be  seen  in  the  six  books  i? hich  Augustin  wrote  concerning  the  Christian 
«bctrtn<,  and  in  the  rules  of  interpretation  laid  down  bj  Tychonius,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Bihlioih,  Pair,  Maxinu  torn.  vi.  p.  49. 
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the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it  was  corrected  and  modified 
by  that  learned  father  for  the  instruction  of  die  youth. 
Those  who  desire  a  more  ample  and  accurate  account 
of  this  matter,  may  consult  Gregory  Nazianzen 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Augustin  among  the  ''***"** 
Latins,  who  were  followed,  for  a  long  time,  as  the  only 
patterns  worthy  of  imitation,  and  who,  next  to  Origen,  may 
be  considered  as  the  parents  and  supporters  of  the  philoso- 

fhical  or  scholastic  theology.  They  were  both  zealous 
*latonics,  and  holding,  for  certain,  all  the  tenets  of  that 
philosopher  that  were  not  totally  repugnant  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  they  laid  them  down  as  fimdamental  princi- 
ples, and  arew  firom  them  a  great  variety  of  subtile  con- 
clusions, which  neither  Christ  nor  Plato  ever  thought  of. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  sect  that  flourished  at 
this  time.  That  order  of  fanatics,  who  maintained 
that  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  to  be  "^*"*'* 
acquired,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  still  contemplation,  and 
by  turning  the  eye  of  the  mind  upon  itself  in  an  entire 
absence  from  all  external  and  sensible  objects,  became  now 
more  numerous,  and  increased  every  day.  This  appears 
from  many  circumstances,  particularly  from  the  swarms  of 
monks  that  almost  overspread  the  Christian  world ;  and 
also  from  the  books  of  Dionysius,  the  pretended  cWef  of 
the  mystics,  which  seem  to  nave  been  forged  in  this  cen- 
tury, imder  that  venerable  name,  by  some  member  of  that 
fanatical  tribe. 

VI.  Among  the  writers  of  this  centuiy,  who  published 
expositions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  nrst  place  The  didactic 
is  due  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  justly  celebrated  for  '^'*''"^ 
liis  catechetical  discourses j  which  nothing  but  a  partial  blind- 
ness to  the  truth  could  have  induced  any  to  attribute  to  a 
more  modem  author.*  Some  have  ranked  Lactantius  in 
the  class  of  writers  now  under  consideration,  but  without 
reason ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  the  labours  of  that 
eloquent  author  were  rather  employed  in  refuting  the 
erro^js  of  idolatry,  than  in  explaining  the  truths  of  the 
gospel.  The  system  of  doctrine  addressed  to  the  clergy 
ana  laity,  and  which,  by  many,  has  been  attributed  to 
Athanasius,  seems  to  be  of  a  much  later  date.  There  are, 
however,  many  things  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  Athana- 
sius, the  Gregories,  and  others,  by  which  we  may  be 
enabled  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

c  See  Jo.  Feebtti  CinrmenL  de  origme  mMsarun  in  hmorem  fonctonrnvp.  404. , 
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Erincipal  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine  were  explained 
y  learned  men  in  this  century.  We  may  more  particu- 
larly be  assisted  in  this  matter,  by  the  twelve  books  of 
Hilary,  concerning  the  trinity  ;  the  ancoratus  of  Epipha- 
nius,  m  which  tihe  doctrine  of  Scripture,  concerning  Cnrist 
aaid  the  Holy  Ghosts  is  explained  at  large  ;  the  treatise  of 
Pacian,  concerning  baptism^  addressed  to  the  catechumens; 
and  the  two  books  of  Chrysostom  upon  the  same  subject. 
We  need  not  mention  here  the  various  works  of  Jerome 
and  Au£ustin,  in  which  appear  the  laborious  and  noble 
efforts  m  these  great  men  to  inspire  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  just  notions  of  religion,  and  to  detect  and  refute  the 
errors  of  those  who  were  enemies  of  the  truth. 

VII.  The    controversial  writings,   that  were    levelled 

against  those  who  were  considered  as  heretics, 
i>oieiS?du  were  entirely  destitute  of  that  ancient  simplicity, 
'^*°"^*  which  is  the  natural  and  the  beautiful  garb  of  truth. 
That  simpUcity  was  now  succeeded  by  logical  subtilties, 
acute  sopnisms,  sharp  invectives,  and  other  disingenuous 
arts,  more  worthy  of  the  patrons  of  error,  than  of  the 
defenders  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above.  We  find, 
accordingly,  many  great  and  eminent  men  complaining  of 
this  abuse,  and  endeavouring,  in  vain,  to  oppose  the  muddy 
torrent  of  scurrility  and  dialectic  that  was  overflowing  the 
Christian  schools.*^  I  pass  in  silence  those  rhetorical  figures 
and  ornaments,  by  wnich  many  evaded  the  arguments  of 
their  adversaries,  and  artfiilly  perplexed  the  true  state  of 
the  case ;  that  odious  custom  also,  of  exciting  the  popular 
resentment  against  those  who  difiiered  from  them,  tnat  was 
observed  by  some,  and  that  total  want  of  order  and  perspi- 
cuity .that  was  chargeable  upon  almost  all.  Several  writers 
of  this  age  are  so  far  from  disowning  these  indecent  quali- 
ties, that  riiey  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  glory  in  them.  It 
must  indeed  be  observed,  that  the  adversaries  of  the  truth 
used  the  same  inglorious  arms,  though  this  does  not  in  the 
least  diminish  the  reproach  that  is  on  this  account  due  tc^ts 
friends.  # 

VIII.  New  methods  of  disputing  were  also  added  to  tiiose 
putagena-  that  wcTC  practiscQ  in  former  times ;  for  the  truth 
Sfdi!?!^  of  doctrines  was  now  proved  by  the  number  of 
"^         martyrs  that  had  professed  them,  by  miracles,  by 

f  Metiiodius  apod  Eplphaoium  Hueres,  Izir.  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  503.    Gregor.  Niznn.  in 
nnoj  places,  and  others. 
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the  confession  of  demons^  i.  e.  of  persons  possessed  with 
evil  spirits.  The  smallest  degree  of  discernment  will  per- 
suade anyone  how  ambiguous  this  method  of  reasoning  was; 
how  dangerous  to  the  truth,  by  furnishing  innumerable  oc- 
casions for  the  exercise  of  fraud  and  unposture.  And  I 
fear  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  used  such  ail- 
ments, however  illustrious  and  respectable  they  mi&ht  have 
been,  ^viU  be  found,  upon  exammation,  chargeable  with 
the  dangerous  and  criminal  design  of  imposing  upon  their 
brethren.  Ambrose,  in  his  disputes  with  the  Anaiis,  pro- 
duced men  possessed  with  devds,  who  upon  the  approach 
of  the  relics  of  Gervasius  and  Protatius,  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  with  loud  cries,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  concerning  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead, 
was  true  :  and  that  of  the  Arians  not  only  false,  but  also  of 
most  dangerous  consequences.  This  testimony  of  the 
prince  of  darkness  was  regarded,  by  Ambrose,  as  an  unex- 
ceptionable argument  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis.  The 
Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  held  this  prodigy  in  the  utmost 
derision,  and  maintained  that  Ambrose  had  suborned  these 
infernal  witnesses  by  a  weighty  bribe  ;*  and  I  make  no 
doubt,but  many  will  be  more  disposed  to  believe  the  Arians, 
than  to  credit  Ambrose,  though  he  be  enrolled  in  the  order 
of  the  saints,  and  they  stigmatized  in  the  Ust  of  heretics.** 

IX.  There  were,  in  this  century,  several  controversialists . 
of  considerable  note.  For  beside  ApoUinaris,  Thechiefcon. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  •"^^•"*»- 
others,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Usts  against  the 
emperor  Julian  ;  many  others  disputed  with  victorious 
force,  and  a  happy  success  against  the  worshippers  of  the 

fods.  Of  this  number  were  Lactantius,  Athanasius,  Ju-  ' 
us  Firmicus,  Maternus,  ApoUinaris  the  younger,  whose 
excellent  writings  against  Porphyry  are  unhappily  lost; 
Augustin,  in  those  books  of  the  City  of  God,  and  in  the 
three  books  against  the  pagans,  which  have  also  perished ; 
and  above  all,  Eusebius  of  Caasarea,  in  his  Evangelical 
Preparation,  and  his  book  ^ai;i^/ Hierocles.  Eusebius 
Emesenus,  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  and  St.  Chiysostom,  whose 
treatise  on  that  subject  is  still  extant,  employed  their  learn- 
ed labours  to  bring  over  the  Jews  to  the  profession  of 

g  Ambros.  EpisL  xxii.  p.  878,  &c.    Paulinas,  vUa  ^^mbrom,^,  81. 

h  See  Le  Clerc,  Appendix  Augustiniana,  p.  375.  Gr^or.  Nyss.  nita  Greg<frH  Moca* 
sariensiSf  tonu  ii.  opp.  p.  977,  978.  Sulpitius  Seyerus,  HUt,  8aer,  lib.  iL  cap.  zxxviii.  Pt 
^61. 
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Christianity.  Ephraim  of  Syria/  James  of  Nisibis,  Didy- 
mus  and  Audentius,  attacked  the  whole  body  of  heretics  j 
as  did  also  Epiphanius,  in  his  voluminous  work  concerning 
heresiesj  entitled  Panariunij  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  wim 
more  brevity  in  his  discourse  concerning  faith.  The  books 
of  Augustin  and  Philastrius^on  the  same  subject,  contain 
rather  a  list  than  a  refutation  of  the  several  sects. 

X.  If  the  growth  and  perfection  of  a  science  were  to 
Moral  wriien.  ^^  cstlmatcd  bj  thc  multitudc  of  writers  it  pro- 

r«  wnien.  j^^^^^^  ^^ioi  of  vfiorals  must  have  flourished  greatly 
at  this  time,  for  the  number  of  those  was  very  considera- 
ble, who  applied  themselves  to  that  excellent  studv.  Among 
the  eastern  writers,  James,  bishop  of  Nisibis,''  andf  Ephraim, 
bishop  of  Syria,  became  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  assidu- 
ity in  inculcating  the  precepts  of  morality.  The  writings 
of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Am- 
brose, Augustin,  and  seversu  others,  upon  moral  subjects, 
are  neither  worthy  of  high  encomiums,  nor  of  entire  con- 
tempt, as  they  contain  a  strange  mixture  of  excellent  reflec- 
tions, and  insipid  details  concerning  the  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Among  the  productions  of  these  writers,  many 
gave  the  preference  to  the  three  books  of  Ambrose  con- 
ceming  the  duty  of  the  mimisters  of  the  church,  which  are 
written  in  the  maimer  of  Cicero,  and  sa^e  justly  commended 
for  the  pious  intention  they  discover,  and  the  beautiful 
sentiments  they  contain,  though  there  be  many  things  in 
them  worthy  oi  reprehension.  But  Marcarius  an  Egyptian 
monk,' undoubtedly  deserves  the  first  rank  among  the  prac- 
tical writers  of  this  time,  as  his  works  displayed,  some 
few  things  excepted,"*  the  brightest  and  most  lovely  por- 
traiture of  sanctity  and  virtue. 

XI.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  almost  all  the 

writers  of  this  class  are  defective  in  several  re- 
SSt^mi'  spects.  They  have  been  entirely  negligent  of 
^***"'  order  in  their  compositions,  and  have  taken  no  sort 
of  care  to  treat  with  method  and  precision  the  subjects  they 

iSee  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  BUUioth.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  118,  125. 
From  the  extracts  which  this  learned  compiler  has  given  of  the  works  of  Ephraim,  it 
appears  that  he  was  more  distinguished  by  his  piety  and  genius,  than  by  his  skill  in  the 
mtnaging  of  controyersy. 

k  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  in  the  work  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  torn.  L  p.  17,  thinks 
that  the  writings  attributed  to  the  bishop  of  Nisibis,  belong  rather  to  the  bishop  of  Sara- 
ga ;  he'howdver  corrects,  in  some  measure,  this  notion,  in  his  Addenda,  p.  558. 

1  See  the  Jicta  Sanctorum^  torn.  i.  Januar.  p.  1005. 

(tr  m  The  tilings  here  excepted  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  are  some  superstitious  tenets  tkkt 
are  to  be  found  in  (he  writings  of  Macariu0,  and  ako  certain  opinions  that  seem  tainted 
with  Origtmm.  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOg L 
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undertook  to  explain.  They  seldom  define  their  terms^ 
,and  pour  out  then*  pjious,  but  incoherent  ideas  in  fortuitouj$ 
combinatipns,  just  as  they  come  uppermost.  They  more- 
over neglect  deducing  the  duties  of  mankind  from  their 
true  principles,  and  even  sometimes  derive  theiii  from  doc- 
trines and  precepts  that  are  either  manifestly  fsdse,  or  at 
least,  whose  nature  and  meaning  are  not  determined  with 
any  de^ee  of  accuracy.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  grctatest 
part  of  them  are  extremely  defective,  when  they  come  to 
demonstrate  th^s  obligations  of  virtue,  and  the  incongruity 
and  unfitness  of  vice.  These  pretended  demonstrations^ 
insteaa  of  being  deduced  by  proper  conclusions  from  the 
reason  of  things  and  the  divine  laws,  are  notliing  more  than 
^  collection  of  airy  fancies,  cold  and  insipid  allegories, 
quaint  and  subtile  conceits,  which  are  more  proper  to 
afford  amusement  to  the  imagination,  than  light  to  tne  un- 
derstandings or  conviction  to  the  judgment. 

XII.  But  however  defective  this  method  of  inculcating 
the  duties  of  morality  may  have  been,  it  was  much  i^  ^^^^ 
more  tolerable  than  that  which  was  followed  by  SfJ^ST*** 
the  amphibious  disciples  of  Chrjst.and  Plato,  those  52^1?^ 
Alexandrian  philosophers,  of  whom  Ammonius  p^'^p'b^^^^- 
Sacca  was  the  chief.  The  doubly  (j^ctfifie  of  morals  which 
jthey  invented,  and  which  was  compounded  of  two  systems, 
the  one  surpassing  the  other  in  perfection,  gained  much 
ground  in  this  century,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  relir 
gion.  A  circimistance  every  w^y  proper  to  convince  us  of 
the  growth  and  progress  of  this  fanatical  sect  is,  tliat  those 
who  in  former  tmies  had  inculcated  a  secret  doctrine  <5on- 
.ceming  divine  things,  totally  different  from  that  which  wa? 
publicfy  propagated  amon^  the  multitude,  gave  now  the 
finishing  touch  to  this  doctrme,  and  formed  it  into  a  system. 
The  famous  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out.  for 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  who, 
under  the  protection  of  this  venerable  name,  gave  l?iws  and 
instructions  to  those  that  were  desirous  of  raising  their 
souls  above  all  human  things,  in  order  to  unite  them  to 
their  great  source  by  sublime  contemplation,  Uved,  most 
probaoly,  in  this  century,  though  some  place  him  before^ 
.others  after  the  present  period."    No  sooner  were  Ae 

n  Those  who  have  written  conceniing  this  impostor,  sgre  enumerated  by  Jo.  Franc. 
Buddeus,  in  hb  Isagoge  ad  Theologiamy  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  175.  Sue  also  Jo.  Launii  )FuMr 
cwm  de  aerijdU  DUmysii,  torn.  ii.  opp.  part  i.  p.  .563.    La  Crozc,  in  his  HUtoire  du  Chriar 
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wntings  and  instructions  of  this  fanatic  handed  about  among 
the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  particularly  amon^  the 
solitaries  and  monks,  than  a  sloomy  cloud  of  religious 
darkness  be^an  to  spread  itsell  over  the  minds  of  many. 
An  incredible  number  of  proselytes  was  added  to  that 
chimerical  sect,  who  maintained,  tnat  communion  with  God 
was  to  be  sought  by  mortifying  sense,  by  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  all  external  objects,  by  macerating  the  body 
with  hunger  and  labour,  and  by  a  holy  sort  of  indolence, 
which  confined  all  the  activity  of  the  soul  to  a  lazy  contem- 
plation of  things  spiritual  and  eternal. 

XIII. .  The  progress  of  this  sect  appears  evidently  firom  the 
Monkish  M>.  prodigious  number  of  solitary  monks  and  sec]^ues- 
ctetiM.  tered  virgins,  which,  upon  the  return  of  tranquillity 
to  the  church,  had  overrun  the  whole  Christian  world  with 
an  amazing  rapidity.  Many  of  this  order  of  men  had,  for 
a  long  time,  been  known  among  the  Christians,  and  had  led 
silent  and  solitary  Uves  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt ;  but  Antony 
was  the  first  who  formed  them  into  a  regular  body,  engaged 
them  to  live  in  society  with  each  other,  and  prescribed  to 
them  fixed  rules  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct.'  These 
regulations,  which  Antony  had  made  in  Egypt,  were,  the 
year  following,  introduced  into  Palestine  and  Syria  by  his 
disciple  Hilanon.  Almost  about  the  same  time,  Aones,  or 
Eu^enius,  with  his  companions,  Gaddanus  and  Azyzus, 
instituted  the  monastic  order  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries  f  and  their  example  was  followed  with  such 
rapid  success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  east  was  filled 
with  a  lazy  set  of  mortals,  who,  abandoning  all  human  con- 
nexions, advantages,  pleasures,  and  concerns,  wore  out  a 
languishing  and  miserable  life  amidst  the  hardships  of  want, 
and  various  kinds  of  suffering,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more 
close  and  rapturous  communion  with  God  and  angels. 
The  Christian  church  would  never  have  been  disgraced  by 
this  cruel  and  unsociable  enthusiasm,  nor  would  any  have 

twiitme  dPEtkiope,  p.  10,  endeavours  to  prove  that  Synesius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  and 
also  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  fifth  century,  composed  the  writings  attre 
bated  to  Dionysius,  in  order  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  those  who  held  that  Christ  was  only 
possessed  of  one  nature.  The  alignments,  however,  of  La  Croze,  are  weak.  Nor  are 
those  more  satisfactory  which  the  learned  Barratiere  has  employed,  in  a  dissertation 
added  to  his  book  Desueeetsunu  Rom.  Efisecp,  p.  886,  to  prove  that  Dionysius  of  AleJC^ 
dria  was  the  true  author  of  the  vrritings  in  question. 

o  For  a  fiiU  of  account  of  Antony,  and  the  diaeipUne  established  by  him,  see  the  Jkim 
Sanctontm,  torn.  ii.  Januar.  ad  d.  17,  p.  107. 

P  Sea  Jo8«  Simon.  Avteman.  BibiMh.  OrienM.  Chrneni.  Vatkm.  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  fs 
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been  subjected  to  those  keen  torments  of  mind  and  body  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  had  not  many  Christians  been  unwarily 
caught  by  the  specious  appearance,  and  the  pompous  sound 
of  mat  maxim  of  the  ancient  philosophy, "  that,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  of  true  felicity  and  communion  with  God, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  soul  should  be  separated  from 
the  body  even  here  below,  and  that  the  body  was  to  be 
macerated  and  mortified  for  this  purpose." 

XIV.  From  the  east  this  gloomy  institution  passed  into 
the  west,  and  first  into  Italy  and  its  neighboormg  Tbeprognn 
islands,  though  it  is  utterly  uncertain  who  trans- ""^  "**"*"''• 
planted  it  thither.*'  St.  Martin,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Tours,  erected  the  first  monasteries  in  Gaul,  and  recom- 
mended this  religious  solitude  with  such  power  and  effica- 
cy, both  by  his  instructions  and  his  exantiple,  that  his  fune- 
ral is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  no  less  than  two 
thousand  monks.'  From  hence  the  monastic  discipline 
extended  gradually  its  progress  through  the  other  pro- 
vinces and  countries  of  Europe. 

It  is  however  proper  to  observe,  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  pomt  of  austerity  between  the  western  and 
oriental  monks;  the  former  of  whom  could  never  be 
brought  to  bear  the  several  rules  to  which  the  latter  volun- 
tarily submitted.  And,  indeed,  the  reason  of  this  difference 
may  be  jjartiy  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  respective 
climates  in  jirhich  they  dwelt.  The  European  countries 
abound  not  so  much  with  delirious  fanatics,  and  with  per- 
sons of  a  morose  and  austere  complexion,  as  those  arid 
regions  that  lie  toward  the  burning  east ;  nor  are  our  bodies 
capable  of  supporting  that  rigorous  and  abstemious  method 
of  living  which  is  faimliar  and  easy  to  those  who  are  placed 
under  a  glowing  firmament,  and  breathe  in  a  sultry  and 
scorching  atmosphere.  It  was,  therefore,  rather  the  name 
only,  than  the  thing  itself,  which  was  transported  into  the 

q  Most  writers,  following  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  maintain,  that  St.  Atbabasius 
brought  the  monastic  inttUuiUm  from  Egjpt  into  Italy,  in  the  year  340,  and  was  the  first 
who  built  a  monastery  at  Roqie.  See  MabiUonius,  Fraf,  ad  Acta  Sanctorum  Ord,  Bened. 
torn.  i.  p.  9.  But  the  learned  Lewis  Ant.  Muratori  combats  this  opinion,  and  pretends 
that  the  first  monastery  known  in  £urope,  was  erected  at  Milan,  AnHq,  JtaUcar.  medii 
ovi,  torn.  V.  p.  364.  Just.  Fontaninus  in  his  Historia  Liter,  AquUeiens.  p«  155,  affirms 
that  the  first  society  of  monks  was  formed  at  Aquileia.  None  of  these  writers  produce 
unexceptionable  evidence  for  their  opinions.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  Bellerini,  Dis* 
8tri»  tL  ad  Zenonem  Veronensem,  p.  115,  the  first  convent  of  nuns  was  erected  toward  the 
end  of  this  century,  at  Verona,  by  Zeno,  bishop  of  that  city. 

r  See  Sutpit.  Sever.  De  vita  Jtfarfini,  cap.  z.  p.  17,  edit.  Veron.  where  the  method  of 
living,  used  by  the  Martinian  monks,  is  accurately  described.  See  also  Histifire  Littrmtt 
dt  la  Francey  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  42. 
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Eur6p6an  countries,*  though  this  name  was,  indeed,  ac-^ 
Gompanied  with  a  certain  resemblance  or  distant  imitationr 
of  the  monastic  life  instituted  by  Antony  and  others  in  the 
etist. 

XV.  The  tfionastic  order,  6f  which  we  have  been  taking 
rtffereni  or-  »  gcncFal  vlcw,  was  distributed  into  several  classes. 
dMBofmonkt.  jj  y^^^  gyg^  divided  into  two  distinct  orders,  of 
which  the  one  received  the  denomination  of  coenobites,  the 
other  that  of  eremites.    The  former  lived  together 
•Jd^iM,  in  a  fixed  habitation,  and  made  up  one  large  com- 
orbarmiit.    jjj^^jty  uudcr  a  chicf,  whom  they  called  father y 
6t  abbot,  which  signifies  the  same  thing  in  the  Egyptian 
language.    The  latter  drew  out  a  wretched  life  in  perfect 
sohtude,  and  were  scattered  here  and  there  in  caves,  in 
deserts^  in  the  hollow  of  rocks,  sheltered  from  the  wild 
beasts  only  by  the  cover  of  a  miserable  cottage,  in  which 
each  one  uved  sequestered  from  the  rest  of  his  species. 
TThe  anacorites  were  yet  more  excessive  in  the  austerity 
of  their  manner  of  living  than  the  eremites.    They 
Anw»rii«.  frequented  the  \>Tldest  deserts  without   either 
tents  or  cottages ;  nourished  themselves  with  the  roots  and 
herbs  which  grew  spontaneously  out  of  the  uncultivated 
ground ;  wandered  about  without  having  any  fixed  abode, 
knd  reposing  wherever  the  approach  of  night  happened  to 
find  them ;  and  all  this,  that  tney  might  avoid  the  view  and 
the  society  of  mortals.^ 
The  last  order  of  monks  that  come  now  under  consider- 
ation were  those  wandering  fanatics,  or  rather 
6ai»b«ii«t.  impostors,  whom  the  E^ptians  called  sarabaites, 
who,  instead  of  procuring  a  subsistence  by  honest  industry, 
travelled  through  various  cities  and  provinces^  and  gamed 

B  Thia  difference  between  the  diidpUne  of  the  eftstem  and  western  monks,  and  tfao 
cause  of  it,  have  been  ingeniously  remarked  by  Sulpitius  Sererus,  DiaL  i.  De  vtto  Jlforlim, 
p.  65,  edit.  Veron.  where  one  of  the  interlocutors,  in  the  dialogue,  having  mentioned  the 
sUistemious  and  wretched  diet  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  adds  what  follows :  "  Placente 
tibi  prandium,  fasoiculas  herbarum  et  panis  dimidius  Tins  quinque  7*'  To  this  question  the 
iSaul  answers,  "  Facis  tud'  more,  qui  nullam  occasionem  omittis,  quin  nos,  i.  e.  the  Gallic 
monks,  edacitatis  fot^es.  Sed  facis  inhumane,  qui  nos  Gallos  homines  cogis  ezemplo 
Angelorum  viverc  ;  sed  contentus  sit  hoc  prandio  Cyrenencis  ille,  cui  vel  necessitaa  vcl 
natura  est  esurtrc ;  nos,  qxwd  tUn  aapt  testalus  sum,  GaUi  sumiu."  The  same  speaker,  in 
the  aboTe-roentioned  dialogue,  ch.  viii.  p.  69,  70,  reproaches  Jerome  with  havii^  accused 
the  monks  of  gluttony ;  and  proceeds  thus :  "  Sentio  de  orientalibus  iUum  potius  Mona- 
this,  quam  de  occidentalibus  disputasse.  Nam  edacitas  in  Grsecis  et  Orientalibus  gula 
est,  in  GaUia  natura,^  It  appears,  therefore,  that  immediately  aider  the  introduction  of 
the  monttstic  order  into  £urope,  the  western  diflered  greatly  from  the  eastern  monks  in 
their  manners  and  discipline,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  this,  accused  by  the  latter  of 
Voraciousness  and  gluttony. 

t  See  Sulpit.  Sever.  Dial,  i.  De  ritaJ\iartim,  cttp.  i.  p.  80,  edit.  Vcron. 
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A  taiaintenance  by  fictitious  miracles,  by  selling  relics 
to  the  multitude,  and  other  frauds  of  a  like  nature. 

Many  of  the  ccenobites  were  chai^eable  with  vicious  and 
scandalous  practices.  This  order,  however,  was  not  so 
universally  corrupt  as  that  of  the  sarabaites,  who  were,  for 
the  most  part,  profligates  of  the  most  abandoned  kind.  As 
to  the  eremites,  they  seem  to  have  deserved  no  other  re- 
proach than  that  of  a  delirious  and  extravagant  fanaticism/ 
All  these  different  orders  were  hitherto  composed  of  the 
luityy  and  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  tne  inspection 
of  the  bishops.  But  many  of  them  were  now  adopted 
among  the  clergy ,  and  that  even  by  the  command  of  the 
emperors.  Nay,  the  fame  of  monastic  piety  and  sanctity 
became  so  universal,  that  bishops  were  frequently  chosen 
out  of  that  fanatical  order.'' 

XVI.  If  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of  the  monks  exaggerated, 
in  a  manner  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  morali-  xwomostper. 
tv,  the  discipline  that  is  obligatory  upon  Christians,  "^l'*"ido?S' 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  true  religion  suffered  ^.  '•**■  **"^"- 
yet  more  grievously  b^  two  monstrous  errors, 
which  were  almost  umversally  adopted  in  this  centuiy, 
and  became  a  source  of  innumerable  calamities  and  mis-^ 
chiefs  in  the  succeeding  ages.  The  first  of  these  maxims 
was,  that  it  was  an  act  of  virtue  to  deceive  and  lie^  when  by 
that  means  the  interests  of  the  church  might  be  promoted;  and 
the  second  equally  horrible,though  in  another  point  of  view, 
was,f  Aa/  errors  in  religion^  when  maintained  and  adhered  to 
after  proper  admonition^  were  punishable  unth  civil  penalties 
and  corporal  tortures.  The  former  of  these  erroneous 
maxims  was  now  of  a  long  standing ;  it  had  been  adopted 
for  some  ages  past,  and  had  produced  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  ridiculous  fables,  fictitious  prodigies,  and  pious 
frauds,  to  the  unspeakable  detriment  of  that  glorious  cause 
in  which  they  were  employed.  And  it  must  be  frankly 
confessed^  that  the  greatest  men,  and  most  eminent  saints 
of  this  century,  were  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  infection 
of  this  corrupt  principle,  as  will  appear  evidently  to  such 

u  Whoever  is  desirous  of  «  fuller  account  of  the  Tices  of  the  monks  in  this  centur j^ 
may  consult  the  above-mentioned  dialogue  of  Sulp.  Sever,  cap.  viii.  p.  69,  70,  cap.  xxi. 
p.  08,  where  he  particularly  chastises  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  those  of  them,  who 
aspired  to  elerieal  honours.  See  also  Dial.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  113.  Dial,  ii.  cap.  xv.  p.  144, 
145.  CanusUai.  jippoUonH  et  Zackcn^  published  by  Dacherius  SpicUeg,  torn.  i.  lib.  iii^ 
cap.  ill.  p.  35. 

w  See  J,  Godofred.  ad  codicem  Tkeodoiiamm,  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p,  76, 106,  edit.  Rittc« 
rianx. 
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as  look  with  an  attentdve  eye  into  their  writings  and  their 
actions.    We  would  willingly  except  from  this  charge, 
Ambrose  and  Hilary,  Austin,  Gregory  Nizianzen  and 
Jerome ;  but  truth,  which  is  more  respectable  than  these 
venerable  fathers,  obliges  us  to  involve  them  in  the  general 
accusation.     We  may  add  also,  that  it  was  probably  die 
contagion  of  this  pernicious  maxim,  that  engs^ed  Sulpitius 
Severus,  who  is  &r  from  being  in  the  general  a  nuenle  or 
credulous  historian,  to  attribute  so  manv  miracles  to  St. 
Martin.    The  other  maxim,  relating  to  the  justice  and  ex* 
pediency  of  punishing  error,  was  introduced  with  those  se- 
rene ana  peaceful  times  which  the  accession  of  Constantine 
to  the  imperial  throne  procured  to  the  church.  It  was  from 
that  period  approved  by  many,  enforced  by  several  ex* 
amples  during  the  contests  that  arose  with  the  Priscillianists 
ana  Donatists,  confiimed  and  established  by  the  autharitjr 
of  Augustin,  and  thus  transmitted  to  the  foQowing  ages. 
XVII.  When  we  cast  an  eye  toward  the  lives  and  morals 
of  Christians  at  this  time,  we  find,  as  formerly,  a 
2Jd iSlhS  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  some  eminent  for  their 
chriftten..    piety,  others  infamous  for  their  crimes^     The 
number  nowever  of  immoral  and  imworthv  Christians  be- 
gan so  to  increase,  that  the  examples  of  real  piety  and 
virtue  became  extremely  rare.    When  the  terrors  of  perse- 
cution were  totally  dispelled ;  when  the  church,  secured 
from  the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  wos- 
perity  and  peace ;  when  the.  most  of  the  bishops  exhioited 
to  their  flock  the  contagious  examples  of  arrogance,  luxury, 
effeminacy,  animosity,  and  strife,  with  other  vices  too  nu- 
merous to  mention ;  when  the  inferior  rulers  and  doctors  of 
the  church  fell  into  a  slothfid  and  opprobrious  negligence 
of  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations,  and  employed  in 
vain  wranglings  and  idle  disputes,  that  zeal  and  attention 
that  were  due  to  the  culture  of  piety  and  to  the  instruction 
of  their  people,  aad  when,  to  complete  the  enormity  of  this 
horrid  detail,  multitudes  were  drawn  into  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  not  by  the  power  of  conviction  and  aimmient, 
but  b^  the  prospect  of  gain  and  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
then  It  was  mdeed  no  wonder  that  the  church  was  conta- 
minated with  shoals  of  profligate  Christians,  and  that  the 
virtuous  few  were,  in  a  manner,  oppressed  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  superior  numbers  of  the  wicked  and 
licentious.    It  is  true,  that  the  same  rigorous  penitence 
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which  had  taken  place  before  Constantme  the  Great,  con- 
tinued now  in  fiili  force  against  flagrant  transgressors ;  but 
when  the  rei^n  of  corruption  becomes  universal,  the  vigour 
of  the  laws  yields  to  its  sway,  and  a  weak  execution  de^ats 
the  purposes  of  the  most  salutary  disciplme.  Such  was 
now  unnappily  the  case ;  the  age  was  sinking  daily  from 
one  period  or  corruption  to  another ;  the  great  and  the 
powerful  sinned  with  impunity ;  and  the  obscure  and  the 
mdigent  felt  alone  the  severity  of  the  laws. 

xviiL  Reli^ous  controversies  among  Christians  were 
freauent  in  this  century ;  and,  as  it  often  happens  The  Meieii«n 
in  tne  course  of  civil  affairs,  external  peace  gave  *^"»«™^«'^- 
occasion  and  leisure  for  the  fomenting  intestine  troubles  and 
dissensions.  We  shall  mention  some  of  the  principal  of 
these  controversies,  which  produced  violent  and  obstinate 
schisms,  not  so  much  indeed  by  their  natural  tendency,  as 
by  incidental  occurrences. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  about  the  year  806, 
arose  the  famous  Meletian  controversy,  so  called  firom  its 
author,  and  which  for  a  long  time  divided  the  church. 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  deposed,  from  the  epis- 
copal office,  jVIeletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Upper 
Egvpt.  The  reasons  that  occasioned  this  violent  act  of 
authority  have  not  been  sufficiently  exposed. 

The  partisans  of  Peter  allege,  that  Meletius  had  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  and  charge  him  also  with  various  crimes  ;^ 
wlule  others  affirm,  that  Ms  only  failing  was  an  excessive 
severity  against  the  lapsedJ  Be  that  as  it  ^vill,  Meletius 
treated  the  sentence  ofPeter  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
did  not  only  continue  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  epis- 
copal function,  but  even  assumed  the  right  of  consecrating 
{>resbyters ;  a  privilege  which,  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  be- 
onged  only  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  venerable 
gravity  and  eloquence  or  Meletius  drew  many  to  his  party, 
and,  among  others,  a  considerable  number  of  monks  ad- 
hered to  his  cause.  The  coimcil  of  Nice  made  several  in- 
effectual attempts  to  heal  this  breach ;  the  Meletians,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  oppose  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  joined  themselves  to  the 
Anans,  who  were  his  irreconcilable  enemies.    Hence  it 

X  Athaiiftslua,  Jipologia  aecunda^  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  777. 

y  Epiphanius,  HiBret,  Izviii.  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  716.    See  also  Dion.  Petavius,  JVof.  in  JEpt* 
^kanium,  torn.  B.  p.  274.    Sam.  BasoagU  ExercM,  den^  awsris  canl^a  Baroniim, 
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happened,  that  a  dispute,  which  had  for  its  first  object  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  de» 

Senerated,  gradually,  into  a  religious  controversy.     The 
f  eletian  party  was  yet  subsisting  in  the  fifth  century.* 

XIX.  Some  time  after  this,  a  certain  person,  named 
TheEMtafhi-  Eustathlus,  was  the  occasion  of  great  disorders 
antroobie..  ^^^^  divisious  iu  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries ;  and  was  condemned  and  excommuni- 
cated, m  consequence  thereof,  by  the  council  of  Gangra, 
which  was  held  not  long  after  that  of  Nice.  Whether  this 
was  the  same  Eustathius  who  was  bishop  of  Sebastia  in 
Armenia,  and  the  chief  of  the  semi-arians ;  or  whether  the 
ancient  historians  have  confounded  together  two  different 
persons  of  the  same  name,  is  a  matter  extremely  difficult 
to  determine."  However  that  be,  the  leader  of  the  Eusta- 
tfaian  sect  does  not  seem  so  much  cha^eable  with  a  cor- 
ruption of  any  religious  doctrine,  as  wiui  having  set  up  a 
fanatical  form  of  sanctity ;  an  extravagant  system  of  prac- 
tical discipline,  destructive  of  the  order  and  happiness  of 
society.  For  he  prohibited  marriage,  the  use  oi  wine  and 
fiesh,  feasts  of  charity,  and  other  things  of  that  nature.  He 
prescribed  immediate  divorce  to  those  who  were  joined  in 
wedlock,  and  is  said  to  have  granted  to  children  and  ser- 
vants the  liberty  of  violating  the  conmiands  of  their  parents 
and  masters  upon  pretexts  of  a  religious  nature.** 

XX.  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  a  man  re- 
LDeiferten  markablc  for  his  prudence,  the  austerity  of  his 
diwtions.  character,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  resolution  and 
courage,  was  banished  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  for 
having  defended  the  Nicene  doctrine,  concerning  the  three 
persons  in  the  godhead.  He  broke  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
commujiion  wim  Eusebius,  bishop  of  VerceU,  in  the  year 
363,  because  the  latter  had  consecrated  Paulinus  bishop 
of  Antioch ;  and  he  afterward  separated  himself  from  the 
whole  church,  on  account  of  the  act  of  absolution  it  had 
passed  in  hyour  of  tliose,  who,  under  GonstantiuSy  had 
deserted  to  the  Arians.""    It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  small 

z  Socrates,  Hiat.  EccUs,  lib.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  14.  Theodoret.  Hist.  EceUs,  lib.  t  cap.  fiii. 
548. 

a  See  Sam.  BaBoag.  ^wnaL  PolU.  Eccles.  torn.  ii.  p.  840. 

b  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  c.  xliii.  p.  156.  Sozowenus,  Hist,  EecUs.Vh.  iii.  ea^ 
SIT.  p.  520,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  581.  Epipban.  Hares,  IxW.  p.  910.  Philostuighu,  Hist, 
Eccles'.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  53,  59.    WoSfg.  Gundling.  Jfot.  ad  ConeUium  Gmgraue^  p.  9. 

c  Rufin.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxx.  p.  174.  Socrates  Hist.  EccUs.  lib.  iii,  cap  iz.  p. 
181,  &c.  See  also  TillemoDt,  memoires  pwr  servir  a  VHistoirt  it  FBgii9im  ton.  yU'  V* 
591,  edit.  Pari?. 
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tribe  that  followed  this  prelate,  under  the  title  of  Luciferi- 
ans,  avoided  scrupulously  and  obstinately  all  commerce 
and  fellowship  both  with  those  bishops  who  had  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  Arians,  and  with  those  also 
who  consented  to  an  absolution  for  such  as  returned  from 
this  desertion,  and  acknowledged  their  error ;  and  thus  of 
consequence  they  dissolved  the  bonds  of  their  communion 
with  the  church  in  general.'*  The  Luciferians  are  also  said 
to  have  entertained  erroneousnotions  concerning  the  human 
soul,  whose  generation  they  considered  as  of  a  carnal  na- 
ture, and  maintained  that  it  was  transfused  from  the  parents 
into  the  children/ 

XXI.  About  this  time  j^rius,  a  presb^rter,  monk,  and 
seminarian,  erected  a  new  sect,  and  excited  di-  TbejEriaa 
visions  throughout  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Gappa-  «*»*~^^- 
docia,  by  propagating  opinions  different  from  those  that 
were  commonly  received.  One  of  his  principal  tenets 
was,  that  bishops  were  not  distinguished  n*om  piresbyters 
by  any  divine  right ;  but  that,  according  to  the  institution 
of  the  New  Testament,  their  offices  and  authority  were 
absolutely  the  same.  How  &r  i£rius  pursued  this  opinion, 
through  its  natural  consequences,  is  not  certainly  known ; 
but  we  know,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  it  was  highly 
agreeable  to  many  good  Christians,  who  were  no  longer 
able  to  bear  the  tyranny  and  arro|;suice  of  the  bishops  of 
this  century. 

There  were  other  things  in  which  uSrius  differed  from 
the  common  notions  of  the  time ;  he  condemned  prayers 
for  the  dead,  stated  fasts,  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and 
other  rites  of  that  nature,  m  which  the  multitude  erro- 
neously imagine  that  the  life  and  soul  of  religion  consists.^ 
His  great  purpose  seems  to  have  been  that  of  reducing 
Christianity  to  its  primitive  simplicity ;  a  purpose,  indeed, 
laudable  and  noble  when  considered  in  itself;  though  the 
principles  from  whence  it  springs,  and  the  means  by  which 
It  is  executed,  are  generally,  in  man^  respects,  worthy  of 
censure,  and  may  have  been  so  m  the  case  of  this  re- 
former.^ 

d  See  ID  the  umrksoi  Sirmond,  torn.  ii.  p.  d89,&c.  A  hook  of  pts^en^  addressed  to 

Theodosius  by  MarcelUnus  and  Fauatinus,  who  were  Luciferiang^. 

e  Aii|;iiatui.  Dt  JSwres.  eap.  Ixixi.  with  the  obserratioDs  of  Lamb.  Danmseufl,  p.  34^ 

f  Epipbaaras,  Hartt,  Ux?.  p.  905.     Auguttin.  Dt  Haret.  cap.  liiK  ' 

(IT  g  The  desire  of  reducing  retigi^s  worship  to  the  greatest  possible  jimi^licity,  ]^ow- 

ever  rational  it  nay  appeax  in  itself,  and  abstractedly  considered,  will  be  consideMi^ly 

VOX.  !•  38 
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XXII.  The  progress  of  superstition  in  this  century,  and 
the  erroneous  notions  that  prevailed  concemii^ 
the  true  nature  of  religion,  excited  the  zeal  and 
the  efforts  of  many  to  stem  the  torrent.  But  their  labours 
only  exposed  them  to  infamy  and  reproach.  The  most 
emment  of  these  worthy  opposers  of  the  reigning  super- 
stitions was  Jovinian,  an  Italian  monk,  who,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  taught  first  at  Rome,  and  after- 
ward at  Milan,  that  all  those  who  kept  the  vows  they 
made  to  Christ  at  their  baptism,  and  lived  according  to 
those  rules  of  piety  and  virtue  laid  down  in  the  gospel, 
had  an  equal  title  to  the  rewards  of  futurity ;  aiKl  tnat, 
consequendy,  those  who  passed  their  davs  in  unsociable 
celibacy,  and  severe  mortifications  and  tastings,  were  in 
uo  respect  more  acceptable  in  the  eye  of  God,  than  those 
who  hved  virtuously  m  the  bonds  of  marriage,  and  nou- 
rished their  bodies  with  moderation  and  temperance. 
These  judicious  opinions,  which  many  b^an  to  adopt, 
f  were  first  condemned  by  the  church  of  Rome^  and  after- 
wards by  Ambrose,  in  a  council  held  at  Milan  in  the  year 
390.^  The  emperor  Honorius  seconded  the  autlioiitative 
proceedings  of  me  bishops  by  die  violence  of  the  seeidafr 
arm,  answered  the  judicious  reasonings  of  Jovinian  by  tbe 
terror  of  coercive  and  penal  laws,  and  banL^ed  this  pre- 
tended heretic  to  the  isidnd  Boa.  Jovinian  pubhshed  his 
opinions  in  a  book,  against  which  Jerome,  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  wrote  a  most  bitter  and  abusive  treatise, 
which  is  still  extant.^ 

moderated  In  sach  as  bestow  a  momenta  attention  upon  the  imperfection  and  kifirmitiea 
of  human  nature  in  its  present  state.  Mankind,  generally  speaking,  have  too  little  elfr> 
vation  of  mind  to  be  much  affected  with  those  forms  and  methods  of  worship,  ia  whick 
there  is  nothing  striking  to  the  outward  senses.  The  great  difficulty  here  Ueis  in  detor* 
mining  the  lengths  which  it  is  prudent  to  go  in  the  accommodation  of  religious  cererao* 
nies  to  human  infirmity ;  and  the  grand  point  is  to  fix  a  medium,  in  which  a  due  regard 
may  be  shown  to  the  senses  and  imagination,  without  violating  the  dictates  i^  rijglit 
reason,  or  tarnishing  the  purity  of  true  religion.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  <^"*'»»f 
church  has  gone  too  far  in  its  condescensioD  to  the  Infirmities  of  manUnd.  And  this  Ss 
what  the  ablest  defenders  of  its  motley  worship  have  alleged  in  its  behalf!  But  this  ob- 
servation is  not  just ;  the  church  of  Rome  has  not  so  much  accommodatecl  itself  to  ht" 
ffwn  wedbnssf,  as  it  has  abused  that  lasoibiesf ,  by  taking  occaaioo  fimn  it  to  estabihh  nn 
endless  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  destructive  of  true  religion,  and  only  ada|ptodto 
promote  the  riches  and  despotism  of  the  clei^,  and  to  keep  Uie  multitude  still  hooAr^ 
winked  in  their  ignorance  and  superstition.  How  Ihr  a  just  antipathy  to  the  churdi 
puppet-shows  of  the  papists  has  ui\)ustly  driven  some  protestant  churches  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  is  a  matter  that  I  shall  not  now  examine,  though  it  ceitauily  deaarres  n 
serious  consideration. 

h  Hieronymus  ta  Jotbdanxm^  tom.  U.  opp.  Augustin.  de  Hitrea,  cap.  Ixzxii.  Ambrose 
EpUL  vi.  &c. 

i  Co4ex  Theodosimus,  torn.  iii.  p.  SIS,  tom.  vi.  p.  193. 
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XXIII.  Among  all  the  religious  controversies  that  divided 
the  church,  the  most  celebrated,  both  for  their  contrciversiM 
importance  and  their  duration,  were  those  re-  o/i^enf" 
latmff  to  Origen  and  his  doctrine. 

Tnis  iUustrous  man,  though  he  had  been,  for  a  long 
time,  charged  with  many  errors,  was  held  by  the  most 
part  of  Cmistians  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  his  name 
was  so  sacred  as  to  ^ve  weight  to  the  cause  in  which  it 
appeared.  The  Anans,  who  were  sagacious  in  searching 
for  succours  on  all  sides  to  maintain  their  sect,  affirmed 
that  Origen  had  adopted  their  opinions.  In  this  they 
were  beheved  by  some,  who  conse(iuently  included  this 
great  man  in  the  hatred  they  entertained  against  the  sect 
of  the  Arians.  But  several  writers  of  the  first  learning  and 
note  opposed  tliis  report,  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  their  master  from  these  injurious  insinua- 
tions. The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Caesarea,  as  appears  by  his  learned  work,  entitled.  An 
Apology  fw  Origen.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  these  ' 
cbmours  raised  against  the  memory  and  reputation  of  a 
man,  whom  the  whole  Christian  woild  beheld  with  respect, 
would  have  been  soon  huislhed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lise  of  new  ccnnmotions,  which  proceeded  from  another 
source^  and  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. , 

^xxiv.  The  monks  in  general,  and  the  Egyptian  monks 
in  particular,  were  enUmsiastically  devoted  to  ,  • 
Ongen,  and  spared  no  labour  to  propagate  his  JobSJ^T 
opinions  in  all  places.  Their  zeal,  however,  met  »«^^'«- 
with  opposition,  nor  could  they  persuade  all  Christians  of 
the  trutn  and  soundness  of  the  notions  invented  or  adopted 
by  that  eminent  writer.  Hence  arose  a  controversy  con- 
cerning the  reasons  and  foundations  of  Origenism^  which 
was  at  first  managed  in  a  private  manner,  but  afterward, 
by  degrees,  broke  out  into  an  open  flame.  Amon^  the 
numerous  partisans  of  Origen,  was  John,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  furnished  Epiphanius  and  Jerome  with  a 
pretext  to  cast  an  odium  upon  this  prelate,  against  whom 
they  had  been  previously  exasperated  on  other  accounts. 
But  the  ingenious  bishop  conducted  matters  with  such  ad« 
mirable  dexterity,  that  m  defending  himself,  he  vindicated, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reputation  of  Origen,  and  drew  to 
his  party  the  whole  monastic  body ;  and  also  a  prodigious 
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number  of  those  who  were  spectators  of  this  interestuig^ 
Gombat.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  vehement 
contests  concemmg  the  doctrine  of  Origen,  Ihat  were  car- 
ried on,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  provinces.  These 
contests  were  particularly  fo^iented  in  the  west  by  Ru- 
finus,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  who  translated  into  Latin 
several  nooks  of  Origen,  and  insinuated,  with  sufficient 
plainness,  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  they  con* 
tained,''  which  drew  upon  him  the  implacable  rage  of  the 
learned  and  choleric  Jerome.  But  these  commotions 
seemed  to  cease  in  the  west  after  the  death  of  Rufinus, 
and  the  efforts  which  men  of  the  first  order  made  to 
check,  both  by  their  authority  and  by  their  writings,  the 
progress  of  urigemsm  in  those  parts. 
XXV.  The  troubles  which  the  writings  and  doctrines  of 
Origen  excited  in  the  east  were  more  grievous 
f^^^^x,  and  lasting.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
^riitl  irritated,  for  several  reasons,  against  the  Nitrian 
oforigen.  p^ouks,  rcprcscnted  them  as  mfected  with  the 
contagion  of  Origetiism,  and  ordered  them  to  give  up  and 
abandon  all  the  productions  of  Origen.  The  monks  re- 
fused obedience  to  this  command,  and  alleged  in  their  de- 
fence two  considerations ;  the  one,  tiiat  me  pajssages  in 
the  writings  of  this  holy  and  venerable  man,  vmich  seem* 
ed  to  swerve  from  the  truth,  were  inserted  in  them  by  iH 
desi|?niiig  heretics ;  and  the  otiier,  that  a  few  things  wgr- 
of -tny  censure  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  condem- 
nation of  the  rest.  Matters  were  but  more  exasperated 
by  this  refiisal  of  submission  to  the  order  of  Theophilus ; 
for  this  violent  prelate  called  a  council  at  Alexanoria,  in 
the  year  399,  in  which,  having  condemned  the  followers 
of  Origen,  he  sent  a  band  of  soldiers  to  drive  the  moid;:s 
from  their  residence  on  mount  Nitria.  The  poor  monk^ 
scattered  abroad  thus  by  an  armed  force,  fled  first  to  Je- 
rusalem, from  whence  they  retired  afterward  to  Scytho- 
polis ;  and  finding  that  they  could  lire  here  in  seciuity 
Bnd  peace,  determined,  at  length,  to  set  sail  for  Constan* 
tinople,  and  there  plead  their  cause  in  presence  of  the 
emperor.*  The  issue  of  these  proceedings  comes  under 
the  history  of  the  following  century^ 

&  Se«  Just.  Fontaninus,  Histcria  IMerar.  JiquileUnaiSy  lib.  iv.  cap.  iiL  p.  177,  fin;. 

I  See  Peter.  Daniel  Huet.  Origenianonmy  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  196.  Louis  Doaciiiy 
^U^tirt  de  Ongeni9nUy  iivr.  iii.  p,  95.  Hier.  a  Prato,  Din.  vi.  in  Ai/ptffum  Smeryan 
dt  JHonaehU  ob  OrigenU  iiumm  ex  Mfna  toUttftue  Mfrifp^o  ptilMs,  p.  273.    Vewm,  tT4% 
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It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  we  must 
not  reduce  to  the  same  class  all  those  who  are  called 
Or^enists  in  the  records  of  this  century.  For  this  ambigu- 
ous title  is  applied  to  persons  who  differed  widely  in  their 
religious  notions.  Sometimes  it  merely  sigmiies  such 
friends  of  Origen,  as  acknowledged  his  writings  to  have 
been  adulterated  in  many  places,  and  who  were  fer  from 
patronising  the  errors  of  which  he  was  accused ;  in  other 
places,  this  title  is  attributed  to  those  who  confess  Origen 
to  be  the  author  of  the  doctrines  which  are  imputed  to 
him,  and  who  resolutely  support  and  defend  his  opinions ; 
of  which  latter  there  was  a  considerable  number  among 
the  monastic  orders. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCBRNINO  TBEr  BITES  AND  CEREMONIE9  USED  IK  THE   CHURCH  DtJRIl?0 

THIS   CEHTURT. 

r.  While  the  Roman  emperors  were  studious  to  pro* 
mote  the  honour  of  Christianity,  by  the  auspi- 
cious protection  they  afforded  to  the  church,  and  </cJ?«^S!£ 
their  most  zealous  efforts  to  advance  its  interests,  *'»»™**»««*- 
the  iQconsiderate  and  ill  directed  piety  of  the  bishops  cast 
a  cloud  over  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  by 
the  prodigious  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies  which  diey 
had  invented  to  embellish  it.  And  here  we  mav  apply 
that  well*known  saying  of  Augustin,"*  that  the  yoke  under 
which  the  Jews  formerly  groaned^  was  more  tolerable  than 
that  imposed  upon  many  Christians  in  Ms  time.  The  rites 
and  institutions,  by  which  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other 
nations,  had  formerly  testified  their  religious  veneration 
for  fictitious  deities,  were  now  adopted,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  by  Christian  bishops,  and  employed  in  me 
service  of  the  true  God.  .  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
reasons  alleged  for  this  imitation,  so  proper  to  disgust  all 
who  have  a  just  sense  of  the  native  beauty  of  genmne 
Christianity.  These  fervent  heralds  of  the  gospel,  whos^ 
zeal  outran  their  candour  and  ingenuity,  unagined  that 
the  nations  would  receive  Christianity  with  more  facility, 
when  they  saw  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  which  they 

*m  AuguflUn.  EpisP,  czix*  a4  AmtnrrfKmy  ttecordiag  to  the  undent  divislOTk 
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were  accustomed,  adi^ted  in  the  cliurch»  and  the  same 
worship  paid  to  Christ  and  his  martyrs,  which  they  had 
formerly  offered  to  their  idol  deities.  Hence  it  happened, 
that  in  these  times,  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Ramans 
differed  very  little,  in  its  external  appearance,  from  that  of 
the  Christians,  They  had  both  a  most  poii]|K>ua  and 
splendid  ritual.  Goi^eous  robes,  uutres,  tiaras,  wax 
tapers,  crosiers,"  processions,"  lustrations,  images,  gold  and 
sifyer  vases,  and  many  such  circumstances  of  pageantry, 
were  equally  to  be  seen  in  the  heathen  temples  and  the 
Christian  churches. 

II.  No  sooner  had  Constantine  the  Great  abolished  the 
superstitions  of  his  ancestors,  than  magnificeitf 
chSHtef*'"'  churches  were  every  where  erected  for  the  Chris- 
*''**'^  tians,  which  were  richly  adorned  with  pictures 
and  images,  and  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pagan 
temples,  both  in  their  outward  and  inward  form.**  Of 
these  churches  some  were  built  over  the  tombs  of  martjrrs, 
and  were  frequented  only  at  stated  times ;  while  others 
were  set  apart  for  the  ordmary  assemblies  of  Christians  in 
divme  worship.  The  former  were  called  martyria,  from 
the  places  where  they  were  erected ;  and  the  latter  tkuK. 
Botn  of  them  were  consecrated  with  great  pomp,  and 
with  certain  rites  borrowed,  mostly,  from  the  ancient  laws 
of  <he  Roman  pontiffs. 

But  our  wonder  will  not  cease  here ;  it  will  rather  be 

augmented  when  we  learn,  that  at  this  time,  it 

S^£"«f  ^  was  looked  upon  as  im  essential  part  of  religion 

*'**'*^      to  have  in  every  country  a  multitude  of  churches ; 

(D*  n  The  LUmu,  which,  wnm  the  ancient  Romans  was  the  ohief  ensign  of  tiNS  ai^in, 
and  which  derived  its  name  from  Its  resemblance  to  the  military  trumpet^  becajne  a  mark 
of  episcopal  dignity.    We  call  it  the  eroaUr,  or  bishop's  staff. 

OX  o  The  word  sn^ppkeaiioius,  which  I  have  rendered  by  Chat  of  jvroeessiafts,  aismficd 
among  the  pagans,  those  solemn  and  public  acts  of  gratihidc  for  national  blessings,  or  de- 
jireeoiisn  of  national  calamities,  which  were  expressed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
by  a  religious  approach  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
were  open  for  all  without  dbtinction.    See  Cic.  CatU,  iii.  6.    Lir.  x.  23. 

p  See  Ezek.  SpanheUn,  Prewes  tar  Us  Cesan  ie  Jviim^  p.  47,  and  partiealarly  Ijt 
Brun'9  EsfUcaUfm  UtUnare  et  Hisiorique  dea  CeremonUa  de  la  JIfesse,  tom*  ii.  p.  101.  A 
deseription  of  these  churches  may  be  found  in  Eusebius,  De  vita  OmstemXinx  JUl,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  XXXV.  and  an  exact  plan  of  the  interior  structure  of  them  is  accurately  en^^ved 
in  bishop  Beverege's  JIdnotaiUmes  in  Panidectas  Caiumum,  tom.  iL  p«  70,  and  in  Frederick 
Spanheim's  Ihdilut.  Hist.  EccUa,  tom.  I.  opp.  p.  860.  It  must  aL»o  be  obserred,  that 
certain  paits  of  the  Christian  churches  were  formed  after  the  model  of  the^  ^wlsh  tem- 
ples.   See  C^unp.  Titringa,  De  aynagoga  Vetera,  lib.  iii.  p.  466. 

q  Jo.  MabillOn.  Muaei  Balicij  tom.  iL  hi  Comment,  ad  ordin.  Roman^  p.  xyL  O*  The 
tituU  were  the  smaller  diurcbes,  so  called  from  this  circomsUnce,  that  the  presbyters, 
who  officiated  in  them,  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were  erected, 
i.  e.  received  titles  which  fixed  them  to  those  particular  cures. 
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and  here  we  must  look  for  the  true  origin  of  what  is 
caUed  the  ri^ht  af  patronage,  which  was  introduced  among 
Christians  with  no  other  view  than  to  encourage  the  opu* 
lent  to  erect  a  great  number  of  churches,  by  giving  them 
the  privilege  oT  appointing  the  ministers  mat  were  to 
officiate  in  them/  This  was  a  new  instance  of  that  servile 
imitation  of  the  ancient  superstitions  which  reigned  at  this 
time;  for  it  was  a  very  common  notion  among  the  people 
of  old,  that  nations  and  provinces  were  happy  and  ^e 
from  danger,  in  proportion  to  the  number  or  fanes  and 
temples,  which  they  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  gods 
and  neroes,  whose  protection  and  succour  could  not  foil, 
as  it  was  thought,  to  be  shed  abundantly  upon  those,  who 
worshipped  them  with  such  zeal,  and  honoured  them  %vith 
so  many  marks  of  veneration  and  respect.  The  Christians 
unhappily  contracted  the  same  erroneous  way  of  thinkii^. 
The  greater  the  number  of  temples  was  which  they  erect- 
ed in  honour  of  Christ,  and  his  chosen  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, the  more  sanguine  did  their  expectations  grow  of 
powerful  succours  from  them,  and  of  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  divine  protection.  They  were  so  weak  as  to  ima«ne 
that  God,  Christ,  and  celestial  intelligences,  were  delight- 
ed wilii  those  marks  and  testimomes  of  respect^  wmch 
captivate  the  hearts  of  wt^tched  mortals. 

III.  The  Christian  worship  consisted  in  hymns,  prayers, 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  a  discourse  aadress- 
ed  to  the  people,  and  cimcluded  with  the  celebra-  JJbikTJJ? 
tion  of  the  Lord's  supper.  To  these  were  added  '^*^- 
various  rites,  more  adapted  to  please  the  eyes,  and  strike 
the  ima^ation,  than  to  kindle  in  the  heart  the  pure  and 
sacred  flame  of  genuine  piety.'  We  are  not  however  to 
think,  that  the  same  method  of  worship  was  uniformly 
followed  in  every  Christian  society,  for  tms  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  Every  bish<^,  eocistiltii^  his  own  private 
judgment,  andtakii^  into  consideratidn  the  nature  of  the 
times,  the  genius  of  the  country  in  which  he  Hved,  and 
tibe  character  and  tempet  of  lliose  whmn  he  was  appointed 

torn.  T.  p.  16C 

•  For  a  fViU  ^ctotuA  oft&e  ftmn  ofpubtic  worship,  or  the  UtitrgUa  bf  this  cent&ry,  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  88d  eaUehdical  diteaune  ^  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  tfoHdied  eonsHtefions,  whkh  are  flJselj  attributed  to  Clement  of  Borne.  These 
writers  are  most  leamedlgrlUnstrated  and  explained  by  Peter  kBivD,  in  his  IIiqiKcefion 
litter^e  H  histmitpu  d/t  It  Metse,  torn.  ii.  p.  53. 
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to  rule  and  instruct,  formed  such  a  plan  of  divine  wor8liq> 
as  he  thought  the  wisest  and  the  best  Hence  that  variety 
of  litvrgiea  which  were  ita  use,  before  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  usurped  the  supreme  power  in  religious  matters,  and 

Eersuaded  the  credulous  and  unthinking,  that  the  model, 
oth  of  doctrine  and  worship,  was  to  be  given  by  the  nio- 
ther  church,  and  to  be  followed  implicitly  throughout  the 
Christian  world. 

TV.  It  would  be  almost  endless  to  enter  into  a  minute 
oim     i..  detail  of  all  the  different  parts  of  pubtic  worship. 


^^^^»(o  and  to  point  out  the    disadvantageous  changes 
^n.  war-  they  undcrwent    A    few   observations   will  be 

^  sumcient  upon  this  head.  The  public  prayers 
had  now  lost  much  of  that  solemn  and  majestic  simplicily, 
that  characterized  them  in  the  primitive  times,  and  which 
were,  at  present,  degeneratii^  into  a  vain  and  swelling 
bombast  The  psahns  of  David  were  now  received  among 
the  public  hymns  that  were  sime  as  a  part  of  divine  ser* 
vice/  The  sermons,  or  pubUc  mscourses  addressed  to  the 
people,  were  composed  according  to  the  rules  of  human 
elcKquence,  and  rather  adapted  to  excite  the  stupid  admi- 
ration of  the  populace,  who  delight  in  vain  embellish- 
ments, than  to  ennghten  the  understanding,  or  to  reform 
the  heart  Nay,  it  would  seem  as  if  all  possible  means 
had  been  industriouslv  used,  to  give  an  aur  of  folly  and 
extravagance  to  the  Cnristian  assembUes.  For  the  people 
were  permitted,  nay,  even  exhorted  by  the  preacher  hun- 
self,  to  crown  his  talents  with  clapping  of  haaids  and  loud 
acclamations  of  applause  ;"*  a  recompense  that  was  hitherto 
peculiar  to  the  actors  on  the  theatre,  and  the  orators  in  the 
forum.  How  men,  set  apart  by  their  profession  to  exhilHt 
examples  of  the  contempt  of  vainglory,  and  to  demon- 
strate to  others  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  temporal 
things,  could  indulge  such  a  senseless  aiki  indecent  ambi- 
tion, is  difficult  to  be  conceived,  though  it  is  highly  to 
be  deplored. 
V.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  which  was  <he  ordinary 

jf^^^un.  ^^^  stated  time  for  the  public  assemblies  of 
y>i*9^»9^  Christians,  was,  m  consequence  of  a  peculiar  law 
enacted  by  Constantine,  observed  with  more  solemnify 

t  Beaiuobi«,fiitt4t  Ji;midMraie,tOBi.ii.p.614. 

u  Fnne.  Derah.  Feimfaiiy  Dt  vtUnm  aeeUanfMimHm  el  jteft%  p.  9S. 
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than  it  had  formerly  been,^  The  festivals  celebrated  in 
most  of  the  Christian  churches,  were  five  in  number,  and 
were  appointed  in  commemoration  of  the  birth,  the  suffer- 
ings and  death,  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  of  the 
divine  Saviour ;  and  also  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  apostles  and  first  heralds  of  the  gospel  on  the  day 
01  pentecost.  Of  these  festivals,  none  were  kept  with  so 
much  solemnity  and  respect,  as  the  fourteen  days  that 
were  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection/ 

The  eastern  Christians  celebrated  the  memory  of  Christ's 
birth  and  baptism  in  one  festival,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
sixth  of  January,  and  this  day  was  by  them  called  the 
Epiphany,  as  on  it  the  immortal  Saviour  was  manifested 
to  tne  world/  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  of  the 
west  seem  to  have  always  celebrated  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December ;  for  there  appears 
to  be  very  little  certainty  in  the  accounts  of  those,  who 
allege  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  Julius  I.  removed  the  fes- 
tival of  Christ's  birth  from  the  sixth  of  Januar}'  to  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December/ 

llie  unlucky  success  which  some  had  in  discovermg  the 
carcasses  and  remains  of  certain  holy  men,  multiplied  the 
festivals  and  commemorations  of  the  martyrs  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner.  The  increase  of  these  festivals  would 
not  have  been  offensive  to  the  wise  and  the  good,  if  Chris- 
tians had  employed  the  time  they  took  up,  in  promoting 
their  spiritual  interests,  and  in  forming  habits  of  sanctity 
and  virtue.  But  the  contrary  happened;  these  days,  whicn 
were  set  apart  for  pious  exercises ;  were  squandered  away 
in  indolence,  voluptuousness,  and  criminal  pursuits,  and 
were  less  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Grod,  than  employ- 
ed in  the  indulgence  of  sinful  passions.  It  is  weU  known, 
among  other  things,  what  opportunities  of  sinning  were 
offered  to  the  licentious,  by  what  were  called  the  vigils  of 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  or  Pentecost. 

VI.  Fasting  was  considered,  in  this  century,  as  the  most 
effectual  and  powerful  means  of  repelling  the  force, 
and  disconcerting  tiie  stratagems  of  evil  spirits,  and    ^"'*'*' 

It  Jae.  Godofred  fid  todkem  Tlmio$.  torn,  i  p.  135. 
X  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  143. 

y  Beansobre,  Jxivt  duMpueheisme^  torn.  ii.  n.  693. 

t  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asaeman.  BiNioM.  OHmU,  ClemaiL    Vtticw.  torn.  ii.  p.  166.    jUpb, 
des  Vignoles,  Diss,  datu  la  BUOkUuf^  Qtnumqm^  toift.  ii.  p.  89. 

VOL.    I.  39  Ponalo 
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of  appeasing  the  anger  of  an  offended  Deity.  Hence  we 
may  easily  understand  what  mduced  the  rulers  of  the  church 
to  establish  this  custom  by  express  laws,^  and  to  impose, 
as  an  indispensable  duty,  an  act  of  hunuliation ;  the  ob- 
servation of  which  had  hitherto  been  left  to  every  one's 
choice.  The  quadragesimal^  or  lent  fast,  was  held  more 
sacred  than  all  the  rest,  though  it  was  not  as  yet  confined 
to  a  fixed  number  of  dajs,*  We  must  however  remark,  that 
the  fasts  observed  in  this  century,  were  very  different  finom 
those  that  were  solemnized  in  tne  preceding  times.  For- 
merly those  who  submitted  themselves  to  the  discipline  of 
fasting  abstained  wholhr  from  meat  and  drink ;  but  now  a 
mere  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine  was,  by  man^,  judg- 
ed sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  listing,''  and  this  latter 
opinion  prevailed,  from  tnis  time,  and  oecame  univer^ 
among  tne  Latins. 

VII.  Baptismal  fonts  were  now  erected  in  the  porch  of 
each  church,  for  the  more  commodious  adiainis- 
JS^^'^of  tration  of  that  initiating  sacramenk  BtpHam 
Bapciuu,  y^^  administered  during  the  vigils  of  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  with  lighted  tapers,  by  the  bishop,  and  (he 
presbyters  commissioned  by  him  for  that  puipose.  In  cases 
nowever  of  ui^ent  necessity,  and  in  such  on^,  a  dispensa- 
tion was  granted  for  performing  this  sacred  rite,  at  other 
times  iJhan  those  now  mentioned.  In  some  places  siUt  was 
employed,  as  a  symbol  of  purity  and  wisdom,  and  was 
thrown,  with  this  view,  into  the  mouth  of  the  person  bap^ 
tized ;  and  a  double  unction  was  every  where  used  in  the 
celebration  of  this  ordinance,  one  preceding  its  admiaistra- 
tion,  and  the  other  following  it.  The  pei^ons  who  were 
admitted  into  the  church  by  baptism  were  obliged,  after 
the  celebration  of  that  holy  ordinance,  to  go  ctothed  in 
white  garments  during  the  space  of  seven  days. 

Many  other  rites  and  ceremonies  might  be  mentioned 
here ;  but,  as  they  neither  acquired  stability  by  their  dura- 
tion, nor  received  the  sanction  of  universal  approbation 
and  consent,  we  shall  pass  them  over  in  silence. 

viii.  The  institution  of  catechumens,  and  the  discipline 
.^  of  the  throi^  which  they  passed,  suffered  no  variation 
t^tdhnpim.  jjQthis  century,  but  continued  still  upon  its  ancient 
footing.    It  appears  farther,  by  innumerable  testimonies. 


a  Jo.  Dallftus,  Z>e  Je/tMtw  et  QjuadrageHma,  lib.  iv. 
h  See  BnrbeynEp,  Jhh  Jkforofe  cto  Peres,  p.  850. 
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tiiat  ibe  Lord's  supper  was  administered,  in  some  places 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  others  on  Sunday  only,  to  all 
those  who  were  assembled  together  to  worship  God.  It 
w:as  also  sometimes  celebrated  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs  and 
at  funerals,  which  custom,  undoubtedly,  gave  rise  to  the 
masses^  that  were  afterward  performed  in  honour  of  the 
saints,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead.  In  many  places  the 
bread  and  wine  were  ^eld  up  to  view  before  their  distri- 
bution, that  they  migfat  be  seen  by  the  people,  and  contem- 
Elated  with  a  certain  religious  respect ;  and  hence,  not 
m^  after  the  adoration  ^  the  symbols  was  unquestionably 
denved.  Neither  catechumens^  penitents^  nor  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  innuence  and  impulse  of  evil 
spirits,  were  admitted  to  this  holy  ordinance ;  nor  did  the 
sacred  orators  in  their  public  discourses  ever  dare  to  unfold 
its  true  and  genuine  nature  with  freedom  and  simplicity. 
The  reason  of  thus  concealing  it  from  the  knowledge  and 
observation  of  many,  was  a  very  mean  and  shamefiu  one, 
as  we  have  already  observed  ;  many  iadeed,  offer  a  much 
more  decent.and  satisfactory  argument  in  favour  of  this 
custom,  when  they  allege,  that  by  these  mysterious  proceed** 
ings,  the  desire  of  the  e^teeAfim^n^  would  naturally  bum  to 
penetrate,  as  soon  as  was  possible,  the  subliine  secret,  and 
that  the^^  would  thereby  be  animated  to  prepare  them- 
selves with  double  diligence  for  receiving  this  privilege. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROUBLED  THE  CHURCH 
DURING   THIS   CBNTURT. 

I.  The  sects  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  preceding  ages, 
transmitted  their  contagious  principles  to  this  cen-  tiip  r^txm 
tury.  Many  of  them  remained  yet,  particulariy  Sctt?"**'^''"' 
in  the  east,  and  notwithstanding  their  absurdity, 
continued  to  attract  a  certain  number  of  followers.  The 
Manichean  faction  surpassed  the  rest  in  its  influence  and 
progress.  The  very  turpitude  and  enormity  of  its  doctiines 
seemed  to  seduce  many  into  its  snares;  and,  what  is  still 
more  surprising,  men  of  genius  and  penetration  were  de- 
luded by  its  enchantments,  as  the  example  of  Augustin  suf- 
ficiently testifies.  It  is  true,  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
^vriters  of  the  times,  and  among  others  Augustin,  when  he 
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returned  from  his  errors,  endeavoured  tooppose  the  growth 
of  this  spreadingpestilence ;  nor  were  their  efforts  entirety 
imsuccessful.  But  the  root  of  this  horrible  disease  was 
deep ;  and  neither  the  force  of  argument,  nor  the  severity 
of  tne  most  rigorous  laws  were  sufS^dent  to  extirpate  it 
thoroughly.""  For  some  time  indeed  it  seemed  to  disap- 
pear, and  many  thought  it  utterly  eradicated ;  bat  it  ^- 
thered  force  secretly,  and  broke  out  afterward  widi  new  vio- 
lence. To  avoid  the  severity  of  the  laws,  the  Mamdieaiis 
concealed  themselves  under  a  variety  of  names,  which  they 
adopted  successively,  and  changed  in  proportion  as  they 
were  discovered  under  them.  Thus  they  assumed  tiie 
names  of  encratites,  apotactics,  saccopheri,  hydroparastates, 
solitaries,  and  several  others,  under  which  they  lay  con* 
sealed  for  a  certain  time,  but  could  not  however  loi^  es- 
cape the  vigilance  of  their  enemies.'* 

II.  The  state  had  little  danger  to  apprehend  finom  a  sect 
TIM  rise  «r  which  thc  force  of  severe  laws  and  of  penal  res- 
t&ywuta^  traints  could  not  fail  to  undermine  gradually. 


throughout  the  Roman  empire.  But  a  new  and 
much  more  formidable  faction  started  up  in  Africa,  which 
though  it  arose  from  small  beginnings,  afflicted  most  griev- 
ously both  church  and  state  for  more  &an  a  century.  Its 
or^m  was  as  follows. 

Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage  in  Africa,  dying  in  the 
year  311,  the  greatest  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  chose, 
in  his  place,  the  arcndeacon  Csecilianus,  who,  widiout 
waiting  for  the  assembly  of  the  Numidian  bishops,  was 
consecrated  by  those  of  Africa  alone.  This  hasty  proceed- 
ing was  the  occasion  of  much  trouble.  The  Numidian 
bishops,  who  had  always  been  present  at  the  consecration 
.^  uie  bishops  of  Carthage,  were  highly  offended  at  their 
being  excluaed  from  this  solemn  ceremony,  and  assembling 
themselves  at  Carthage,  called  Csecilianus  before  tliem,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  The  flame  thus  kindled, 
was  greatly  augmented  by  certain  Catibaginian  jpresbvters, 
who  were  competitors  with  Csecilianus,  particularly  Botrus 
and  Celesius.    Lucilla  also,  an  opulent  lady,  who  had  been 

c  The  severe  laws  enacted  by  tbe  emperors  against  the  Manicheans  are  to  be  foaod 
ill  the  Theodosim  Code^  vol.  vi.  part  i.  edit.  Ritteriaii.  la  the  year  37^  Valentinian  tbe 
cider  prohibited  their  assemblies,  and  imposed  heavy  penalties  on  their  doctors,  p.  136. 
In  391,  Theodotius  tbe  Great  branded  them  with  infamy,  and  deprived  them  of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens,  p.  133.  Add  to  these  many  edicts  yet  more  dreadfalr 
nhich  may  be  seen  in  pages  137,  138, 170,  of  the  above-mentioned  work. 

d  See  the  law  of  Theodosius,  Codtv  Theod,  torn.  vi.  p.  134,  136,  137, 138. 
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reprimanded  bj  Csedlianiis  for  her  superstitious  practices, 
and  had  conceived  against  him  a  bitter  enmity  on  <hat  ac- 
comity  was  active  in  exasperating  the  spirits  othis  adversa- 
ries, and  distributed  a  hrge  sum  of  money  among  the  Nu- 
midians  to  encourage  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  new 
bishop.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  C»cilianus,  o«e>iteiraf 
refiismg  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Numi-  «*«*«"'^- 
dians,  was  condemned  in  a  council,  assembled  by  Secun* 
dusy  bishop  of  Tigisis,  consisting  of  seventy  prelates,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  a  considerwle  part  of  the  cleivy  and 
people,  declared  him  unworthy  of  the  episcopal  dignity, 
and  chose  his  deacon  Majorinus  for  his  successor.    By  this 

Eroceeding,  the  Carthi^inian  church  was  divided  into  two 
ictians,  and  groane  dunder  the  contests  of  two  rival  bishops, 
Caecilianus  and  Majorinus. 

III.  The  Numidians  alleged  two  important  reasons  to 
justify  Iheir  sentence  against  Caecilianus ;  zs  first,  Tbera^ns 
that  Felix  of  Aptungus,  the  chief  ^f  the  bishops,  hhl^J^!! 
who  assisted  at  his  consecration,  was  a  iradilarj  "*^' 
i.  e.  one  oJT  those  who,  during  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
clesian,  had  deUvered  the  sacrea  writings  and  the  pious 
books  of  the  Christians  to  the  mi^trates  in  order  to  be 
burnt ;  and  that  having  thus  apostatized  from  the  service  of 
Christ,  it  was  not  possible  tluit  he  could  impart  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  new  oishop.  A  second  reason  for  their  sen- 
tence against  Caecilianus  was  drawn  from  the  harshness 
and  even  cruelty  that  he  had  discovered  in  his  conduct, 
while  he  was  a  deacon,  toward  the  Christian  confessors  and 
martyrs  during  the  persecution  above  mentioned,  whom  he 
abandoned,  in  the  most  merciless  manner,  to  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  hunger  and  want,  leaving  them  without  food 
in  their  prisons,  and  hindering  those  who  were  willing  to 
succour  them,  from  bringing  them  rehef.  To  these  accu- 
sations they  added  the  insolent  contumacy  of  the  new  pre- 
late, who  refused  to  obey  their  summons,  and  to  appear 
before  them  in  council  to  justify  his  conduct. 

There  were  none  of  the  Numidians  who  opposed  Cae- 
cihanus  with  such  bitterness  and  vehemence,  as  Donatus, 
bishop  of  Casae  nigral,  and  hence  the  whole  faction  was 
callea  after  him,  as  most  writers  think ;  though  some  are 
of  opinion,  that  thev  derived  this  name  from  another  Do- 
natus, whom  the  Donatists  suriiamed  the  Great.*    This 

e  In  the  faction  of  the  Donatistfl,  there  were  two  eminent  persons  of  the  name  of 
Donatus :  the  one  was  a  Namidian,  and  bishop  of  Case  nigre ;  the  other  succeeded 
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controversy,  in  a  short  time,  spread  far  and  wide,  not  onty 
throughout  Numidia,  but  even  through  all  the  provinces  of 
Africa,  which  entered  so  zealously  into  this  ecclesiastical 
war,  that  in  most  cities  there  were  two  bishops,  one  at  the 
head  of  Csecilianus's  party,  and  the  other  acknowledged  by 
the  followers  of  Majorinus. 

IV.  The  Donatists  having  brought  this  controversy  before 
Btaiiryoftbe  Constantinc  the  Great,  that  emperor  in  the  year 
von^tM.  3J3^  appointed  Melchiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  to 
examine  the  matter,  and  named  three  bishops  of  Gaul  to 
assist  him  in  this  inquirv.  The  result  of  this  examination 
was  favourable  to  Caecuianus,  who  was  entirely  acquitted 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge ;  but  the  accusations  that 
had  been  brought  against  Felix  of  Aptungus,  by  whom  he 
was  consecrated,  were  left  out  of  the  question.  Hence  it 
was,  that  the  emperor,  in  the  year  314,  ordered  the  cause 
of  Felix  to  be  examined  separately  bv  iElian,  proconsul  of 
Afirica,  by  whose  decision  he  was  absolved.  The  Donatists, 
whose  cause  suffered  necessarily  by  these  proceedings,  com* 
plained  much  of  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Melchiades 
and  iElian.  The  small  number  of  bishops,  that  had  be^i 
appointed  to  examine  their  cause  jointly  with  Melchiades, 
excited,  in  a  particular  manner,  their  reproaches,  and  even 
their  contempt  They  looked  upon  the  decision  of  seventy 
venerable  Numidian  prelates,  as  mfinitely  more  respectable 
than  that  pronounced  by  nineteen  bishops,  for  such  was  the 
number  assembled  at  Rome,^  who,  beside  the  inferiority  of 
their  number,  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
African  affairs  to  be  competent  judges  in  the  present  ques- 
tion. The  indulgent  emperor,  willmg  to  remove  these  spe- 
cious complaints,  ordered  a  second  and  a  much  more  nu- 
merous assembly  to  meet  at  Aries  in  the  year  314,  com- 
posed of  bishops  from  various  provinces,  from  Italy,  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Spain.  Here  again  the  Donatists  lost  their 
cause,  but  renewed  their  efforts  by  appealing  to  the  imme- 

M^jorinitf,  bishop  or  Carthage,  as  leader  of  the  Donatists,  and  received  from  his  eeet, 
on  account  of  his  learning  and  virtue,  the  title  of  Donatus  the  Great.  Hence  it  has  been 
a  question  among  the  learned,  frooi  which  of  these  the  sect  derived  its  name.  The  argn- 
ments  that  support  the  different  sides  of  this  trivial  question  are  nearly  of  equal  force ; 
and  why  may  we  not  decide  it  by  supposing  that  the  Donatists  were  so  called  from  them 
both? 

SCF*  f  The  emperor>  in  his  letter  to  Melchiades,  named  no  more  than  three  prelates, 
viz.  Matemus,  Rbeticius,  and  Marinus,  bishops  of  Cologn,  Autun,  and  Aries,  to  sit  with 
him  as  judges  of  this  controversy ;  but  afterward  be  ordered  seven  more  to  be  added  to 
the  number,  and  as  many  as  could  soon  and  conveniently  assemble ;  so  that  they  were  at 
last  nineteen  in  all. 
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diate  judgment  of  the  emperor,  who  condescended  so  far^ 
as  to  admit  then-  appeal ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  ex- 
amined the  whole  aflfair  himself  in  the  year  316  at  Milan, 
in  presence  of  the  contending  parties.  The  issue  of  this 
third  trial  was  not  more  favourable  to  the  Donatists  than 
that  of  the  two  preceding  councils,  whose  decisions  the  em- 
peror confirmed  by  the  sentence  he  pronounced.^  Hence 
this  perverse  sect  loaded  Constantine  with  the  bitterest 
r^roaches,  and  maliciously  complained  that  Osius,  bishop 
of^Cordoua,  who  was  honoured  with  his  friendship,  and 
was  intimately  connected  with  Csecilianus,  had,  by  cor- 
rupt insinuations,  engaged  him  to  pronounce  an  unrighte- 
ous sentence.  The  emperor,  animated  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion at  such  odious  proceedings,  deprived  the  Donatists  of 
their  churches  in  Alrica,  and  sent  into  banishment  their  se- 
ditious bishops.  Nay,  he  carried  his  resentment  so  &r  as 
to  put  some  of  them  to  death,  probably  on  account  of  the 
intolerable  petulance  and  mali^ty  they  discovered  both 
in  their  writings  and  in  their  disi^ourse.  Hence  arose  vio- 
lent commotions  and  tumults  in  Africa,  as  the  sect  of  the 
Donatists  was  extremelypowerful  and  numerous  there.  The 
emperor  endeavoured,  bv  embassies  and  negotiations,  to 
allay  these  disturbances,  but  his  efforts  were  without  effect. 
V.  These  unhappy  commotions  gave  rise,  no  doubt,  to 
a  horrible  confederacy  of  desperate  ruffians,  who  ^heoriirinof 
passed  under  the  name  of  circumcellions.  This  (b/  d!rc«m. 
nuious,  fearless,  and  bloody  set  of  men,  composed  """"**'' 
of  the  rough  and  savage  populace,  who  embraced  the  par- 
ty of  the  Donatists,  maintained  their  cause  by  the  force  of 
arms,  and,  overrunning  all  Africa,  filled  that  province  with 
slaughter  and  rapine,  and  committed  the  most  enormous 
acts  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  against  the  followers  of  Cseci- 
lianus.  This  outrageous  mmtitude,  whom  no  prospect  of 
sufferings  could  temfy,  and  who,  upon  urgent  occasions, 
faced  death  itself  with  the  most  audacious  temerity,  con- 
tributed to  render  the  sect  of  the  Donatists  and  object  of  die 
utmost  abhorrence ;  though  it  cannot  be  made  to  appear 
fipom  any  records  of  undoubted  audiority,  that  the  bishops 

g  The  proofs  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  emperors,  in  religious  matters,  appear  so 
incontestablo  in  this  controversy,  that  it  is  amazing  it  should  ever  have  been  called  in 
question.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  this  time,  the  notion  of  a  supreme  judge  set  over  the 
church  universal,  by  th6  appointment  of  Christ,  never  had  entered  into  any  one's  head. 
The  assemblies  of  the  clergy  at  Rome  and  Aries  are  commonly  called  councUs;  but 
imprq[»erly,  since,  in  reality,  they  were  nothing*  more  than  meetings  of  judges^  or 
f'ommissmes  appointed  by  the  emperor. 
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of  that  faction,  those  at  least,  who  had  any  reputation  for 
piety  and  virtue,  either  approved  the  proceedmgs,  or  stir- 
red up  the  Wolence  of  this  odious  rabble.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  flame  of  discord  gathered  strength  daily,  and 
seemed  to  portend  the  approaching  horrors  of  a  civu  war ; 
to  prevent  which,  Constantine,  havine  tried  in  vain,  every 
oilier  method  of  accommodation,  abonshed  at  last,  by  the 
advice  of  the  governors  of  Africa,  the  laws  that  had  been 
enacted  against  the  Donatists,  and  allowed  the  people  a  full 
liberty  of  adhering  to  the  party  they  liked  the  oest. 
VI.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  son 
Constans,  to  whom  Africa  was  allotted  in  the  di- 
VZJT^"  vision  of  the  empire,  sent  Macarius  and  Paulns 
into  that  province,  ynth  a  view  to  heal  this  deplorable 
schism,  and,  to  engage  the  Donatists  to  conclude  a  peace* 
Donatus,  sumamed  the  Great,  the  principal  bishop  of  that 
sect,  opposed  all  methods  of  reconciliation  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  other  pre- 
lates  of  the  party.  The  Circumcellionesafso  continued  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  Donatists  by  assassinations  and 
massacres,  executed  with  the  most  urelenting  fury.  They 
were,  however,  stopped  in  their  career,  and  were  defeated 
by  Macarius  at  the  batde  of  Bagnia.  Upon  this,  the  af- 
fiurs  of  the  Donatists  declined  apace ;  and  Macarius  used 
no  longer  the  soft  voice  of  persuasion  to  engage  them  to 
an  accommodation,  but  employed  his  authority  for  that 
purpose.  A  few  submitted ;  the  greatest  part  saved  them- 
selves by  I  flight ;  numbers  were  sent  mto  banishment, 
among  whom  was  Donatus  the  Great ;  and  many  of  them 
were  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  During  these 
troubles,  which  continued  near  thirteen  years,  several  steps 
were  taken  against  the  Donatists,  which  the  equitd[)le  and 
impartial  will  l)e  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  justice ;  nor  indeed  do  the  catholics  th^n- 
selves  deny  the  truth  of  this  assertion.^  And  hence  Ae 
complaints  which  the  Donatists  made  of  the  cruelty  of  their 
adversaries.' 

b  The  testimony  of  Optatiu  of  Mileyi  is  beyond  exception  iu  this  matter ;  it  is  quoted 
fVom  the  third  book  of  his  treatise,  De  Scktsmote  DoiuUiskBrtmy  ^  i.  and  runs  thus ;  "  Ah 
Operariis  Unitatis,  i.  e.  the  emperor's  ambassadors  Macarius  and  Paulus,  multa  qudem 
aspere  gesta  sunt  Fugerunt  omnes  Episcopi  cum  dericis  suis,  aliqui  sunt  mortni ;  qu 
fortiores  fuerunt,  capti  et  longe  rekgati  sunt."  Optatus,  through  the  whole  of  this  woit; 
endeavours  to  excuse  the  severities  committed  against  the  Donatists,  of  which  he  lays  the 
principal  fault  upon  that  sect  itself,  confessing,  however,  that  in  some  instances^  the  pio- 
ceedings  against  them  were  too  rigorous  to  deserve  approbation,  or  admit  of  an  excuse* 

i  Sec  CoUat.  Carthag.  4ici  ««•««,  §  »58,  at  the  end  of  Optatas,  p.  315^ 
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VII.  The   emperor  Julian,  upon  bis  accession  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  362,  permitted  the  exiled  Dona- 
tists  to  return  to  their  country,  and  restored  them  tJ%S!!l!!i,t^ 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  former  Uberty.    This  ^i'^joST; 
step  renewed  the  vigour  of  that  expirmg  sect,  *"^  ^'•**"- 
who,  on  their  return  from  banishment,  brought  over  in  a 
short  time  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Africa  to 
espouse  their  interests     Gratian  indeed  published  several 
eoicts  against  them,  and  in  the  year  377,  deprived  them  of 
their  churches,  and  prohibited  all  their  assemblies,  public 
and  private.    But  the  fruy  of  the  circumcelliones,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  soldiery  of  the  Donatists,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  intestine  tumults,  prevented,  no  doubt,  the 
vigorous  execution  of  these  laws.     This  appears  from  the 
number  of  churches  which  this  people  had  m  Africa  toward 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  which  were  served  by 
no  less  than  four  hundred  bishops.    Two  things,  however, 
diminished  considerably  the  power  and  lustre  of  this  flour- 
ishing sect,  and  made  it  declme  apace  about  the  end  of  this 
century ;  die  one  was  a  violent  oivision  that  arose  among 
them,  on  account  of  a  person  named  Maximin ;  and  this 
division,  so  proper  to  weaken  the  common  cause^  was  the 
most  effectual  instrument  the  catholics  could  use  to  combat 
the  Donatists.    But  a  second  circumstance  which  precipi- 
tated their  decline,  w^as  the  zealous  and  fervent  opposition 
of  Augustin,  firstpresbyter,  and  afterwiurd  bishop  oiHippo. 
This  Teamed  ana  ingenious  prelate  attacked  the  Dona- 
tists in  every  way.  In  his  wTitmgs,  in  his  public  discourses, 
and  in  his  private  conversation,  he  exposed  the  danger- 
ous and  seoitious  principles  of  this  sect  in  the  strongest 
manner;  and  as  he  was  of  a  warm  and  active  spirit,  he 
animated  against  them  not  only  the  province  of  Africa, 
but  also  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  the  imperial  court* 

viii.  The  doctrine  of  the  Donatists  was  conformable  to 
that  of  the  church,  as  even  their  adversaries  con- 
fess ;  nor  were  their  lives  less  exemplary  than  crilli'^of  *"'£! 
those  of  other  Christian  societies,  if  we  except  the  *'*'"•«"*•• 
enormous  conduct  of  the  circumcelliones,  wtiich  tha  great- 
est part  of  the  sect  regarded  with  the  utmost  detestation 
and  abhorrence.  The  crime,  therefore,  of  the  Donatists  lay 
properly  in  the  following  things ;  in  their  declaring  tjie 
church  of  Africa,  which  adhered  to  Caecilianus  fallen  froin 
the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a  true  church,  and  deprived 

VOL,  I-  40  n        ] 
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of  the  gi&s  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  account  of  the  offences 
with  which  the  new  bishop  and  Felix  of  Aptungus,  who 
had  consecrated  him,  were  charged ;  in  their  pronouncing 
all  the  churches,  who  held  communion  with  that  of  Africa, 
corrupt  and  polluted ;  in  maintaining  that  the  sanctity  of 
their  oishops  gave  their  community  alone  a  full  right  to  be 
considered  as  the  true,  the  pure,  and  holy  church ;  and  in 
their  avoiding  all  communication  with  other  churches,  from 
an  apprehension  of  contracting  their  impurity  and  corrup- 
tion. This  erroneous  principle  was  the  source  of  that  most 
shoqking  uncharitableness  and  presumption  that  appeared 
in  their  conduct  to  other  churches.  Hence  they  pronounced 
the  sacred  rites  and  institutions  void  of  all  virtue  and  effi- 
cacy among  those  Christians  who  were  not  precisely  of 
theur  sentiments,  and  nqt  only  rebaptized  those  who  came 
over  to  their  party  from  other  churches,  but  even  ^vith  re- 
spect to  those  who  had  been  ordained  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, thejr  observed  the  severe  custom  either  of  depriving 
them  of  their  office,  or  obliging  them  to  be  ordained  a  se- 
cond time.  This  schismatic  pestilence  was  almost  wholly 
confined  to  Africa ;  for  the  few  pitiful  assembUes,  which 
the  Donatists  had  formed  in  Spam  and  Italy,  had  neither 
stability  nor  duration.*' 

IX.  The  faction  of  the  Donatists  was  not  the  only  one 
The  doetrtne  that  troublcd  thc  church  during  this  century.  Soon 
ty  wncSg  after  its  commencement,  even  in  the  year  317,  a 
tbt  ir.nity.  j^^^  coutcntion  arose  in  Egypt,  upon  a  subject  of 
much  higher  importance,  and  with  consequences  of  a  yet 
more  pernicious  nature.  The  subject  of  this  fatal  contro- 
versy, which  kindled  such  deplorable  divisions  throughout 
the  Christian  world,  was  the  aoctrine  of  three  persons  in  the 
godhead;  a  doctrine  which,  in  the  three  preceding  centu- 
ries, had  happily  escaped  the  vain  curiosity  of  human  re- 
searches, ana  been  left  undefined  and  undetermined  by  any 
S articular  set  of  ideas.  The  church  indeed  had  frequently 
ecided  against  the  Sabellians  and  others,  that  there  was  a 
real  difference  between  the  Father  and  the  Son^  and  that 

k  A  more  ample  account  of  the  Donatists  will  be  found  in  the  following  writen ; 
Henr.  Valesius,  Dissert,  de  Sckiamate  Dwiatislantm.  This'dbsertation  Valesius  subjoin- 
ed to  his  edition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  ilLstory  of  Eusebius.  Thorn.  Ittigius's  History  of 
DonoHam,  which  is  published  in  the  appendix  to  his  book  concerning  the  heresies  of  the 
apostolic  age^  Uerm.  Witsius,  MisceUan.  Sacror.  torn.  i.  lib.  it.  p.  742.  Henr.  Noris, 
Hist,  Donatian*  augmented  by  the  Ballcrini  opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  xlv.  Long's  HiHory  of  the 
Donatists,  London  1677,  8vo.  These  are  the  sources  from  whence  we  have  drawn  tfa*i 
accounts  thpt  we  have  given  of  fhi*  troublpsom«  sect. 
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the  Holy  Ghost  was  distinct  from  them  both ;  or,  as  we 
commonly  speak,  that  three  distinct  persons  exist  in  the 
Deity ;  but  the  mutual  relation  of  these  persons  to  each 
other,  and  the  nature  of  that  distinction  that  subsists  be- 
tween them,  are  matters  that  hitherto  were  neither  dis- 
n'  ed  nor  explained,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  church 
,  consequently,  observed  a  profound  silence.  Nothing 
was  dictated  to  the  faith  of  Christians  in  this  matter ;  nor 
were  there  any  modes  of  expression  prescribed  as  requisite 
to  be  used  in  speaking  of  this  mystery.  Hence  it  happen- 
ed, that  the  Cnristian  doctors  entertained  different  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject  without' giving  the  least  offence, 
and  discoursed  variously,  concerning  th^  distinctions  be- 
tween Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost;  each  one  folio  wing  his 
respective  opinion  with  the  utmost  Uberty.  In  Egypt,  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  the  greatest  part  embraced  m  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who  held 
that  the  Son  was  in  God,  that  which  reason  is  ^?^  man  ;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  nothing  more  than  the  divine 
energy,  or  active  force.  This  notion  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties;  and  if  it  is  not  proposed  with  the  utmost 
caution,  tends,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  remove  all  real 
distinction  between  the  persons  in  the  godhead,  or,  in  other 
words,  leads  directly  to  Sabellianism. 

x.  In  an  assembly  of  the  presbyters  of  Alexandiia,  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  Tberfteof 
expressed  his  sentiments  on  this  head  with  a  liigh  ^^'^ 
degree  of  freedom  and  confidence ;  and  maintained  among 
other  thinp,  that  the  Son  was  not  only  of  the  same  emi- 
nence and  di^ty,  but  also  of  the  same  essence  with  the 
Father.*  This  assertion  was  opposed  by  Anus,  one  of  the 
presbyters,  a  man  of  a  subtle  turn,  and  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence.  Whether  his  zeal  for  liis  own  opinions,  or  per- 
sonal resentment  against  his  bishop  was  the  motive  that  in- 
fluenced him,  is  not  very  certain.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he 
first  treated  as  false,  the  assertion  of  Alexander,  on  account 
of  its  affinity  to  the  SabeUian  errors,  Avhich  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  church  ;  andthen,  running  himself  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  he  maintained  that  the  Son  Avas  totally 
and  essentially  distinct  from  the  Father;  that  he  was  the 
first  and  noblest  of  those  beings,  whom  God  the  Father  had 

1  See  Socwtes,  fltst.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  v,    Tbeodoret,  Hist  Ecehs.  lib.  i,  cap.  ii. 
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created  out  of  nothing,  the  instrument  by  whose  subordi- 
nate operation  the  almighty  Father  formed  the  universe, 
and  therefore  inferior  to  the  Father  both  in  nature  and  in 
diffuty.  His  opinions  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  are  not 
so  well  known.  It  is  however  certain  that  his  notion  con- 
cerning the  Son  of  God  was  accompanied  and  connected 
with  otiier  sentiments,  that  were  very  different  from  those 
commonly  received  among  Christians,  thouffh  none  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  given  us  a  complete  ana  coherent  sys- 
tem of  those  religious  tenets  whicn  were  reaUy  held  by 
Anns  and  his  followers." 
XI.  The  opinions  of  Arius  were  no  sooner  divulged,  than 
they  foimd  in  Egypt,  and  the  nei^hboiuing  pro- 
^TiSTS!!  vinces,  a  multitude  of  abettors,  and  among  these 
■**"  many  who  were  distinguished  as  much  by  the  su- 

periority of  their  learning  and  genius,  as  by  the  eminence 
of  their  rank  and  station  m  the  world.  Alexander,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  two  councils  assembled  at  Alexandria,  ac- 
cused Arius  of  impiety,  and  caused  him  to  be  expeUedfrom 
the  communion  or  the  church.  Arius  received  this  severe 
andi^ominious  shock  with^eat  firmness  and  constancy 
of  mmd ;  retired  into  Palestine ;  wrote  from  thence  seve- 
ral letters  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  those  times,  in  Mrhich 
he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  opinions, 
aiid  ihat  with  such  surprising  success,  that  vast  numbers 
were  drawn  over  to  his  party ;  and  among  these  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  a  man  distmguished  in  the  church 
by  his  influence  and  authority.  The  emperor  Constan- 
tino, looking  upon  the  subject  of  this  controversy  as  a  mat- 
ter of  small  importance,  and  as  Uttle  connected  with  the 
fundamental  and  essential  doctrines  of  reli^on,  contented 
himself  at  first  with  addressing  a  letter  to  the  contending 
parties,  in  which  he  admonisned  them  to  put  an  end  to 

m  For  an  account  of  the  Ariaii  controversy,  the  curious  reader  must  consult  the  Lift 
^  Cimsiantme^  by  Eusebius ;  the  various  libels  of  Athanasius,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  works  ;  the  EccUtiattical  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret,  the  69th  Heresy  of  Epiphanius,  and  other  writers  of  this  and  the  following 
Hge.  But  among^  all  these,  there  is  none  to  whom  the  merit  of  impartiality  can  be  at- 
tributed with  justice  ;  so  that  the  Arian  history  stands  yet  in  need  of  a  pen  guided  by  iu- 
tegrity  and  candour,  and  unbiassed  by  affection  or  hatred.  Both  sides  have  deaervfd 
renroach  upon  tlu«  head ;  and  those  who  have  hitherto  written  the  history  of  the 
Arun  controversy,  have  only  espied  the  fhults  of  one  side  ;  e.  |^.  it  is  a  common  optnioo, 
that  Arius  was  too  much  attached  to  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Origen,  see  Petao.  Dognu 
Thtol.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  but  this  common  opinion  is  a  vulgfur  error.  Origen  and 
f  lato  entertained  notions  entirely  different  firom  those  of  Artiis ;  whereas  Alexander,  his 
antagonist,  undoubtedly  followed' the  manner  of  Origen,  in  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ume  fersons^    See  Cudworth's  InteUeettitd  System  of  the  Utwerse^ 
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their  disputes.  But  when  the  prince  saw  that  his  admoni- 
tions were  without  effect,  and  that  the  troubles  and  com- 
motions, which  the  passions  of  men  too  often  mingle  wiih 
religious  disputes,  were  spreading  and  increasing  daily 
throughout  the  empire,  he  assembled,  at  len^h,  in  the  year 
325,  me  famous  council  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  wherein  the 
deputies  of  the  church  universal  were  summoned  tb  put  ah 
end  to  this  controversy.  In  thisgeneral  council,  after  many 
keen  debates  and  violent  efforts  of  the  two  parties,  the 
doctrine  of  Arius  was  condemned ;  Christ  declared  consub- 
stantialj''  or  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father ;  the  van- 
quished presbyter  banished  among  the  lUyrians,  and  hus 
followers  compelled  to  give  their  assent  to  the  creed,**  or 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  composed  by  this  council. 

XII.  The  council  assembled  by  Constantine  at  Nice,  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  interesting  events  that  are  Thecoundi 
presented  to  us  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  yet  ""^  ^^'^' 
what  is  most  surprising,  there  is  no  part  of  the  history  of 
the  church  that  has  been  unfolded  vdtn  such  negligence,  or 
rather  passed  over  with  such  rapidity.**  The  ancient 
writers  are  neither  agreed  concerning  the  time  nor  place 
in  which  it  was  assembled,  the  number  of  those  who  sat 
in  council,  nor  the  bishop  who  presided  in  it.  No  authen- 
tic acts  of  its  famous  sentence  have  been  committed  to 
writing,  or  at  least,  none  have  been  transmitted  to  out 
tunes.'i 

The  eastern  Christians  differ  from  all  others  both  con- 
cerning the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  laws  that  were 
enacted  in  this  celebrated  council.  The  latter  mention 
only  twenty  canons ;  but  in  the  estimate  of  the  former, 
they  amount  to  a  much  greater  number.''  It  appears 
however  bv  those  laws,  which  all  parties  have  admitted 
as  genuine,  and  also  from  other  authentic  records,  not 

o  John  Christ.  Suicer  has  illustrated  thia  famous  creed  from  several  important  and 
ancient  records,  in  a  very  learned  book  published  in  4to.  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1718. 

p  See  Ittin'i  Hutorta  ConcUU  Atcient,  ivhich  was  published  after  his  death.  Le  Oleic, 
BibHothemuHiator.  el  UnweTstlU,  torn.  x.  p.  421,  torn.  zxii.  p.  291.  Beausobre  Hittatre 
de  MmiAeef  et  de  J^Smiekebmiy  torn.  i.  p.  620.  The  accounts  which  the  Oriental  writers 
have  given  of  this  council,  have  been  collected  by  Euseb.  Renaudot,  in  his  History  of  the 
palfiarcks  of  Jilexandria^  p.  69. 

q  See  the  ^notaiions  qf  Valesius  upon  the  EedesiasHcal  History  of  Eusebius,  p.  223« 
Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  BibL  OrientaL  Clement.  Vatican^  torn.  i.  p.  195.  The  history  of  this 
council  was  written  by  Maruthas,  a  Syrian,  but  is  loner  since  lost. 

r  Th.  Ittigius,  SxtppUwH.  opp.  CUmerU,  Mfx.  p.  191.  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioths 
Orient,  Cl^mtnt,  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  22, 195.  Euseb.  Renaudot,  Histor.  Pairiareh.  ^lescm- 
drinor.  p.  7l, 
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only  that  Alius  was  condemned  iii  this  council,  but  that 
some  other  points  were  determined,,  and  certain  measures 
agreed  upon,  to  calm  the  religious  tumults  that  had  so 
long  troui3led  the  church.  The  controversy  concerning 
the  time  of  celebrating  Easter  was  terminated  ;•  the  trou- 
bles which  Novatian  had  excited  by  opposing  the  re- 
mission of  the  lapsed  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
were  composed;  the  Meletian  schism  was  condemned;^ 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  greater  bishops  precisely  defined 
and  determined;"  with  several  other  matters  of  a  like 
nature.  But  while  these  good  prelates  were  emploving  all 
their  zeal  and  attention  to  correct  the  mistakes  and  errors 
of  others,  they  were  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  a  very 
capital  one  tnemselves.  For  they  had  almost  come  to  a 
resolution  of  imposing  upon  the  clergy  the  yoke  of  per- 
petual ceUbacy,  when  Paphnutius  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  warded  offthat  unnatural  law.*" 

XIII.  But  notwithstanding  ail  these  determinations,  the 
Thehirtory  commotious  excited  by  this  controversy  remained 
;fleMhS"«S!rn-  yet  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  spirit  of  dissen- 
cu  of  Nice.  gjQjj  j^j  controversy  triumphed  both  over  the 
decrees  of  the  council  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 
For  those  who,  ui  the  main,  were  far  from  being  attached 
to  the  party  of  Arius,  found  many  things  reprehensible 
both  in  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  in  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  it  employed  to  explain  the  controverted 

O"  ■  The  decision,  with  respect  to  Easter,  was  in  favour  of  the  custom  of  the  western 
churches ;  and  accordingly  all  churches  were  ordered  to  celebrate  that  festival  on  the 
Sunday  which  immediately  followed  the  14th  of  th^  first  moon  that  happened  after  the 
vernal  equinox. 

(I  J  t  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  was  accused  and  convicted  of  hftving 
ofiered  incetue  to  idols;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  was  deposed  by  Peter,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  throughout  all  Egypt.  Meletius,  upon 
this,  .became  the  head  of  a  schism  in  the  church,  by  assuming  to  himself  the  power 
of  ordination,  which  was  vested  in  the  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  and  exercised  by  him 
in  all  the  Egyptian  ehvrches.  Epiphanius  attributes  the  dissensioas  between  Meletius 
and  Peter  to  another  cause.  Hear.  68 ;  he  alleges,  that  the  vigorous  proceedings  of 
Peter  against  Meletius  were  occasioned  by  the  latterV  refusing  to  readmit  into  the 
church  those  who  had  fallen  from  the  faith  during  Diocletian's  persecution,  before 
their  penitential  trial  was  entirely  finished.  The  former  opinion  is  maintained  by 
Socrates  and  Theodoret,  whose  authority  is  certainly  more  respectable  than  that  of 
Epiphanius. 

O*  u  The  confusion  that  Meletius  introduced,  by  presuming,  as  was  observed  in 
the  preceding  note,  to  violate  the  jurisdiction  of  Peter,  the  metropolitan  of  Alex- 
andria, by  conferring  ordination  in  a  province  where  he  alone  had  a  right  to  ordain, 
was  rectified  by  the  council  of  Nice,  which  determined,  that'the  metropolitan  bishops;,  in 
their  respective  provinces,  should  have  the  same  power  and  authority  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  exercised  over  the  suburbicarian  churches  and  countries. 

w  Socrates,  Hi^U  EccUs.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  compared  with  Franc.  Balduinus,  in  CmutmU. 
Jtfoj^.  and  George  Calixtus,  Dc  amjugio  dericorum^  p.  170. 
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points ;  while  the  Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  left  no  means 
untried  to  heal  their  wound,  and  to  recover  their  place 
and  their  credit  in  the  church.  And  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  the  desired  success.  For  a  few  years  after 
the  council  of  Nice,  a  certain  Arian  priest,  who  had  been 
recommended  to  the  emperor,  in  the  dying  words  of  his 
sister  Constantia,  found  means  to  persuade  Constantine 
the  Great,  that  tlie  condemnation  of  Arius  was  utterly  un- 
just, and  was  rather  owing  to  the  mahce  of  his  eneinies» 
than  to  their  zeal  for  the  truth.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  emperor  recalled  him  from  banishment  in  the  year 
330,'  repealed  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against 
him,  and  permitted  his  chief  protector,  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  his  vindictive  faction,  to  vex  and  oppress 
the  partisans  of  the  Nicene  council,  in  various  ways. 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  those  who 
suffered  most  from  the  violent  measures  of  the  Arian 
party.  Invincibly  firm  in  his  purpose,  and  deaf  to  the 
most  powerful  solicitations  and  entreaties,  he  obstinately 
refused  to  restore  Arius  to  his  former  rank  and  office. 
On  this  account  he  was  deposed,  by  the  council  held  at 
Tyre,  in  the  year  335,  and  was  afterward  banished  into  . 
Gaul,  while  Arius  and  his  followers  were,  with  great  so- 
lenmity,  reinstated  in  their  privileges,  and  received  into 
the  communion  of  the  church.  The  people  of  Alexandria, 
unmoved  by  these  proceedings  in  favour  of  Arius,  persist- 
ed to  refuse  him  a  place  among  their  presbyters ;  upon 
which  the  emperor  invited  him  to  Constantinople  in  the 
year  336,  and  ordered  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  that  city, 
to  admit  him  to  his  communion.  But  before  this  order 
could  be  put  in  execution,  Arius  died  at  Constantinople 

DZj*  z  The  precise  time  in  which  ^ius  was  recalled  from  banishment,  has  not  been 
fixed  with  such  perfect  certainty  as  to  prevent  a  diversity  of  sentiments  on  that  head. 
The  annotatUnu  of  the  learned  Valesius,  or  Valois,  upon  Sozomen's  History^  p.  10  and 
lly  will  cast  some  light  upon  this  matter,  and  make  it  probable,  that  Dr.  Mosheim  has 
placed  the  recall  of  Arius  too  late,  at  least  by  two  years.  Valesius  has  proved,  from 
the  authority  of  Philostorgius,  and  from  other  most  respectable  monuments  and  re- 
cords, that  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis,  who  were  banished  by  the  emperor 
about  three  months  after  the  council  of  Nice,  i.  e.  in  the  year  325,  were  recalled  in  the 
year  398.  Now,  in  the  rarUmg  by  which  they  obtained  their  return,  they  pleaded  the 
restoration  of  Arius  as  an  argument  for  theirs,  which  proves  that  he  was  recalled  before 
the  Tear  S30«  The  same  Valesius  proves  that  Arius  the  first  head  of  the  Arian  sect,  was 
dead  before  the  council  of  Tyre,  which  was  transferred  to  Jerusalem;  and  that 
the  letters  which  Constantine  addressed  to  that  council  in  favour  of  Arius  and  his  fol« 
lowers,  were  in  behalf  of  a  second  chief  of  that  name,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Arians,  and  who,  in  coigunction  with  Euzoius,  presented  to  Constantine  such  a  confes- 
sion of  their  faiUi,  as  made  him  imagine  their  doctrine  to  be  orthodox,  and  procured 
their  reconcfliation  with  the  church  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem.  See  Jhm/ot^  Vales,  od 
Hist.  Soerat,  lib.  I  cap.  zxxixL  p.  46. 
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m  a  very  dismal  manner/  and  th^  emperor  Constaotine 
survived  him  but  a  short  time. 

XIV.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one  of 
his  sons,  Constantius,  who,  in  the  division  of  the 
•oM  STcSJ  empire,  became  ruler  of  the  east,  was  warmly  at- 
■*»"**■>*•  tacned  to  the  Arian  party,  whose  principles  were 
also  zealously  adopted  by  the  empress,  ana  indeed  by  the 
whole  court.  On  the  other  (hand,  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans,  emperors  of  the  west,  maintained  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice  throughout  all  the  provinces  where  their 
jurisdiction  extended.  Hence  arose  endless  axiimosities 
and  seditions,  treacherous  plots,  and  open  acts  of  injustice 
and  violence  between  the  two  contending  parties.  Coun- 
cil was  assembled  against  coujicil,  and  their  jarring  and 
contradictory  decrees  spread  perplexity  and  conMsion 
throughout  the  Christian  world. 

In  the  year  350,  Constans  was  assassinated ;  and  about 
two  years  after  this,  a  great  part  of  the  western  empire, 
particularly  Rome  and  Italy,  fell  into  the  hands  ot  his 
orother  Constantius.  This  change  was  extremely  un&i- 
vourable  to  those  who  adhcKd  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  The  emperor's  attachment  to  the  Arians 
animated  him  against  their  adversaries,  whom  he  involved 
in  various  troubles  and  calamities,  and  obliged  many  of 
them,  by  threats  and  punishment,  to  come  over  to  the  sect 
which  he  esteemed  and  protected.  Among  these  fojrced 
proselytes  was  Liberius  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Arianism  in  the  year  357.  The  Nicene 
party  meditated  reprisals,  and  waited  only  a  convenient 
time,  a  fit  place,  and  a  proper  occasion,  for  ex^cqtiDS  their 
resentment.  Thus  the  history  of  the  church)  under  the 
emperor  Constantius,  presents  to  the  reader  a  perpetual 
scene  of  tumult  and  violence,  and  the  deplorable  spectacle 

ICP  7  The  dismal  manner  in  which  Arius  u  said  to  have  eiqpired,  by  his  entraik 
falling  out  as  he  was  discharging  one  of  the  natural  functions,  is  a  (act  that  has  been 
called  in  question  by  some  modern  writers,  thoug^k{without  foundation,  since  it  is  cob* 
firmed  by  the  unexceptionable  testimonies  of  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Athai^aaius,  and  otl^xs- 
The  causes  of  this  tragical  death  hare  furnished  much  matter  of  dispute.  The  aid^at 
writers,  who  considered  this  event  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven,  miraculously  drawn  down, 
by  the  prayers  of  the  just,  to  punish  the  impiety  of  Arius,  will  find  little  credit  is  oor 
times,  among  such  as  have  studied  with  attention  and  impartiality  thi^  hiploiy  of 
Arianism.  After  haTiog  considered  this  matter  with  the  utmost  care,  it  appean  to  me 
extremely  probable,  that  thisi  unhappy  man  wiis  a  victim  to  the  res^otmeui  o^  his  «p»* 
mies,  and  was  destroyed  by  poison,  or  some  such  violent  methods  A  blinid  and  fan«tf!B*^ 
zeal  for  certain  systems  of  faith  has,  in  all  ages,  produced  suob  honihl^  aets  oC  cznel^ 
and  Iqiustice, 
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of  a  war  carried  on  between  brothers,  without  religion, 
justice,  or  humanity. 

XV.  The  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  year  362,  changed 
considerably  the  face  of  religious  aifairs,  and  di-  under  jau.n 
minished  greatly  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  ^  ^"***" 
Arian  party.  Julian,  who,  by  his  principles,  was  naturally 
prevented  from  taking  apart  in  the  controversy,  bestowed 
nis  protection  on  neither  side,  but  treated  them  both  with 
an  unpartiality  which  was  the  result  of  a  perfect  indif- 
ference. Jovian,  his  successor,  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  Nicene  doctrine ;  and  immediately  the  whole  west, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  provinces,  changed 
sides,  conformed  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
abjured  the  Arian  system. 

The  scene  however  changed  again  in  the  year 
364,  when  Valentinian,  and  his  brother  Valens, 
were  raised  to  the  empire.  Valentinian  adhered  uniJS'aod  vSl 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council;  and  ^'"^ 
hence  the  whole  Arian  sect,  a  few  bhurches  excepted, 
was  destroyed  and  extirpated  in  the  west.  Valens,  on 
the  other  hand,  favoured  the  Arians;  and  his  zeal  for 
their  cause  exposed  their  adversaries,  the  Nicenians,  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  to  many  severe  trials  and  sufferings. 
These  troubles,  however,  ended  with  the  reign  of  this 
emperor,  who  fell  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  against 
the  Goths  in  the  year  378,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gratian, 
a  firiend  to  the  Nicenians,  and  the  restorer  of  their  tran- 
quillity. His  zeal  for  their  interests,  though  fervent  and 
active,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  his  successor,  Theodosius 
the  Great,  who  raised  the  secular  arm  against  the  Arians, 
with  a  terrible  degree  of  violence,  drove  them  from  their 
churches,  enacted  laws,  whose  severity  exposed  them  to 
the  greatest  calamities,'  and  rendered,  throughout  his  do- 
minions, the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  triumphant 
over  all  opposition ;  so  that  the  public  profession  of  the 
Arian  doctrme  was  confil|bed  to  the  barbarous  and  uncon- 
quered  nations,  such  as  the  Biu'gundians,  Goths,  and 
Vandals. 

During  this  long  and  violent  contest  between  the  Ni- 
cenians and  Arians,  the  attentive  and  impartial  will  ac- 
knowledge, that  unjustifiable  measures  were  taken,  and 

z  See  Codex  Theoionan^is^  torn.  vi.  p.  5, 10. 130, 146 ;  as  also  Godofred's  annotation* 
tbereapon. 

voi/.  I.  41  r^^^^T^ 
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great  excesses  committed  on  both  sides.  So  that  when 
abstracting  from  the  merits  of  the  cause,  we  only  consider 
with  what  temper,  and  by  what  means,  the  parties  defend- 
ed their  respective  opinions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  exceeded  most  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bity, charity,  and  moderation. 

XVI.  The  efforts  of  the  Arians  to  maintain  their  cause^ 
y«rKitn«feti  would  havc  bccu  much  more  prejudicial  to  the 
ofArwis.  church  than  they  were  in  effect,  had  not  the 
members  of  that  sect  been  divided  among  themselves, 
and  torn  into  factions,  which  regarded  each  other  with 
the  bitterest  aversion.  Of  these,  the  ancient  writers  make 
mention  under  tlie  names  of  Semiarians,Eusebians,  Aetians, 
Eunomians,  Acasians,  Psathyrians,  and  others ;  but  they 
may  all  be  ranked,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  into  three 
classes.  The  first  of  these  were  the  primitive  and  genuine 
Arians,  who  rejecting  all  those  forms  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  the  modems  have  invented  to  render  their 
opinions  less  shocking  to  the  Nicenians,  taught  simply, 
<Hhat  die  Son  was  not  begotten  of  the  Father^  i.  e.  pro- 
duced out  of  his  substance,  6ti/onfy  createdout  of  nothmg/' 
This  class  was  opposed  by  the  Semiarians,  who,  in  their 
turn,  were  abandoned  by  the  Eunomians  or  Anomaeans, 
the  disciples  of  iEtius  and  Eunomius,  of  whom  the  latter 
was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  and  penetration.  The 
Semiarians  held,  that  the  Son  was  tftsuvn^i,  i.e.  smilar  to  the 
Father  in  his  essence^  not  by  nature^  but  by  a  peculiar  prir 
viUge;  and  the  leadiinff  men  of  this  party  were,  Geoi^ 
of  Ciaodicea,  and  Basifius  of  Ancyra.*  The  Eunomians, 
who  were  also  called  Aetians  and  Exucontians,  and  may  be 
counted  in  the  number  of  pure  Arians,  maintained,  diat 
Christ  was  «nc^««>  or  mnfu$H,  i*  e.  unlike  the  Father,  as 
well  in  his  essence,  as  in  other  respects.^  Under  this 
general  division,  manv  other  subordinate  sects  were  com- 
prehended, whose  subtilties  and  refinements  have  been 
out  obscurely  developed  by  the  ancient  writers.  The 
Arian  cause  suffered  as  much  from  the  discord  s^nd  ani- 
mosities that  reigned  among  these  sects,  as  from  the  la- 

a  See  Prud.  Maran's  Dissert,  sur  le  Semiarians,  of  which  the  learned  Voigt  has  pven  a 
second  edition  in  his  Biblioth,  HuNretMog.  torn.  ii.  p.  119. 

b  See  Basnage's  Dw^erf .  ie  JBtmomto,  in  the  Leetionea  JhiHqttee  of  Canisitxs,  torn,  i  p. 
179,  where  we  find  the  eonfesaion  and  spolagy  of  Eunomius  jet  extant.  See  also  Jo. 
Alb.  Fabric.  BUdiotheem  Grac,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  100*148,  and  the  Codn:  Theodos.  torn.  tL  p. 
»47, 155, 167, 167,800,  &c. 
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boured  confutations  and  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  ortho- 
dox party. 

XVII.  The  Arian  controversy  produced  new  sects,  oc- 
casioned by  the  indiscreet  lengths  to  which  the  TheApouta*. 
contending  parties  pushed  their  respective  opi-  ■**"  **"^'' 
mons.  Jl^d  such,  indeed,  are  too  generally  tne  unhappy 
effects  of  disputes,  in  which  human  passions  have  so  large 
a  part.  Some,  while  they  were  careful  in  avoiding,  and 
zealous  in  opposing  the  sentiments  of  Arius,  ran  headlong  , 
into  systems  of  doctrine  of  an  equally  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious nature.  Others,  in  defending  the  Arian  notions, 
went  further  than  their  chief,  and  thus  fell  into  errors 
much  more  extravagant  than  those  which  he  maintained. 
Thus  does  it  ^eneraUy  happen  in  religious  controversies ; 
the  human  mind,  amidst  its  present  imperfection  and  m«> 
firmity,  and  its  unhappy  subjection  to  the  empire  of  ima- 

rtion  and  the  dictates  of  sense,  rarely  follows  the  mid- 
way in  the  search  of  truth,  or  contemplates  spiritual 
and  divine  things  with  that  accurateness  and  simplicity, 
that  integrity  and  moderation,  which  alone  can  guard 
against  erroneous  extremes. 

Among  those  who  fell  into  such  extremes  by  their  in- 
considerate violence  in  opposing  the  Arian  system,  ApoUi- 
naris  the  younger,  bishop  of  L^odicea,  may  be  justiy  pla- 
ced, though  otherwise  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  and 
one  whose  learned  labours  had  rendered  to  religion  the 
most  important  services.  He  defended  strenuously  the 
divimty  of  Christ  against  the  Arians ;  but,  by  indulging  him* 
self  too  freely  in  philosophical  distinctions  and  subtdties, 
he  was  earned  so  far  as  to  deny  in  some  measure  his  hu^ 
manitv*  He  maintained  that  the  body  which  Christ  as- 
sumed, was  endowed  M'ith  a  sensitive  and  not  a  ratiaiuU 
soul ;  and  that  the  divine  nature  performed  the  functions 
of  reason,  and  supplied  the  place  of  what  we  call  the  nUnd^ 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  principle  in  man.  And  from 
this  it  seemed  to  follow  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the 
divine  nature  in  Christ  was  blended  with  the  humane  and 
suffered  with  it  the  pains  of  crucifixion  and  death  itself."" 
This  great  man  was  led  astray,  not  only  by  his  love  of  dis- 
puting, but  also  by  an  immoderate  attachment  to  the  Pla- 
in' e  However  erroneous  tke  bypotfaeaii  of  Apollinaris  may  liave  been,  the  conse- 
quences liere  drawn  from  it  are  not  entirely  just :  for  if  it  is  tnie  that  the  human  soul 
does  noty  in  any  respect,  suffer  death  by  the  diisolation  of  the  body,  the  same  must  hohl 
good  with  respect  to  the  diTine  nature. 
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tonic  doctrine  concerning  the  twofold  nature  of  the  soul, 
which  was  too  generally  adopted  by  the  divines  of  this 
age  ;  and  which,  undoubtedly,  perverted  their  judgaient 
in  several  respects,  and  led  them  to  erroneous  and  extra- 
vagant decisions  on  various  subjects. 

Other  errors  beside  that  now  mentioned,  are  imputed  to 
ApoUinaris  by  certain  ancient  writers ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  far  they  deserve  credit  upon  that  head/  Be 
that  as  it  will,  his  doctrine  was  received  by  great  numbers 
in  almost  all  the  eastern  provinces,  though  by  the  different 
explications  that  were  given  of  it,  its  votaries  were  subdi- 
vioed  into  various  sects.  It  did  not,  however,  maintain 
its  ground  long ;  but  being  attacked  at  the  same  time  by 
the  laws  of  the  emperors,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the 
writings  of  the  learned,  it  sunk  by  degrees  under  their 
united  force. 

XVIII.  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  msLV  be 
Mareeiiuf  of  Tanked  in  the  same  class  with  ApoUinaris,  if  we 
^^'^  are  to  give  credit  to  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  the 
rest  of  his  adversaries,  who  represent  his  explication  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  as  bordering  upon  the  Sabellian  and 
Samosatenian  errors.  Many,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that 
Eusebius  of  Gsesarea,  and  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  represented  witn  partiality  the  senti- 
ments of  Marcellus,  on  account  of  the  bitterness  and  ve- 
hemence which  he  discovered  in  his  opposition  to  the  Ari- 
ans,  and  their  protectors.  But  thougn  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged that,  in  some  particulars,  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies  carried  an  aspect  of  partiality  and  resentment, 
yet  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  far  from  being  entirely 
groundless.  For  if  the  doctrine  of  Marcellus  be  attentively 
examined,  it  will  appear  that  he  considered  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  two  emanations  from  the  Divine  Nature, 
which,  after  performing  their  respective  offices,  were  to  re- 
turn again  into  the  substance  of  tne  Father ;  and  every  one 
will  perceive,  at  first  sight,  how  incompatible  this  opinion 
is  with  the  belief  of  three  distinct  persons  in  the  goahead. 
Beside  this,  a  particular  circumstance,  which  augmented 

d  See  Basnage'sHuJma  Harms  4po0inam,  published  a^second  time  by  Voigt,  in  his 
BihlMtheca  Ucerendogica^  torn.  L  fascic.  i.  p.  1 — 96,  and  improved  bj  some  learned  and 
iraportant  additions.  See  also  torn.  i.  fascic.  iii.  and  p.  607,  of  this  latter  work.  Tbe 
laws  that  were  enacted  against  the  followers  of  ApoUinaris,  are  extant  in  the  TAeodoHoa 
Code,  torn.  vi.  p.  144.  See  an  aeeount  of  ApoUinaris  and  his  hert9y,  io  the  English 
edition  of  Bajle's  ^Dictvmaryj  at  the  article  ApoUinaris. 
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considerably  the  aversion  of  many  to  Marcellus,  as  also  the 
suspicion  of  his  erring  in  a  capital  manner,  was  his  obsti- 
nately refusing,  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  to  con- 
demn the  tenets  of  his  disciple  Photinus/ 

XIX.  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  may,  with  propriety, 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  those  whom  tne  Arian  Thefmor 
controversy  was  the  occasion  of  seducing  into  the  "***"»"•• 
most  extravagant  errors*  This  prelate  published,  in  the 
jear  343,  his  opinions  concerning  the  D^ty,  which  were 
equally  repugnant  to  the  orthodox  and  Arian  ^y^tems.  His 
notions,  which  have  \>een  but  obscurely,  and  indeed  'some- 
times inconsistently  represented  by  the  ancient  writers, 
amount  to  this,  when  attentively  examined:  ^Uhat  Jesus 
Christ  was  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ai)d  ihe  Virgin  Marv; 
that  a  certain  divine  emanation^  or  ray,  which  he  called  the 
wardj  descended  upon  this  extraordinaur  main ;  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  union  of  the  divine  word  with^  ^^f^man  nature^ 
Jesus  was  called  the  San  of  God^  nay,  tji?)^  himself;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  distinct  fffirsoH^  bift  a  celes- 
tial virtue  proceeding  from  the  Deity  ♦"^.'TW  temerity  of 
this  bold  innovator  was  chastised  not  onw;bv  the  orthodox 
in  the  councils  of  Antioch'  and  Milafei,  held  in  the  years 
345  and  347,  and  in  that  of  Sirmium,  whose  date  is  uncer- 
tain, but  also  by  the  Arians,  in  one  of  their  assemblies  held 
at  Sirmium,  in  the  year  351.  In  consequence  of  all  this, 
Photinus  was  degraded  from  the  Episcopal  dignity,  and 
died  in  exile  in  the  yeard72/ 

XX.  After  him  arose  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constant!* 
nople,  a  very  eminent  Semiarian  doctor,  who,  xhehew^of 
through  the  influence  of  the  Eunomians,  was  de-  »^"**«»'"^ 
posed  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  vear  360, 
and  sent  into  exile,  where  he  formed  tne  sect  of  the  Mace- 
donians, or  Pneumatomachians.  In  his  exile,  he  declared 
with  the  utmost  freedom  those  sentiments  which  he  had 
formerly  either  concealed,  or  at  least  taught  with  much  cir- 
cumspection.   He  considered  the  Holy  Ghost  as  '^  ^divine 

e  See  Montfaucon's  Diatriha  di  Causa  MaretOi  in  Jfova  CoUectUme  Pairum  Crtcecorumy 
torn.  ii.  p.  51 ;  as  also  Gervaise,  Viede  8,  Epiphane,  p.  43. 

(CT  f  According  to  Dr.  Lardner's  account  this  council  of  Antioch,  in  345,  was  held  bj 
the  Arians,  or  Eusebians,  and  not  by  the  orthodox,  as  our  author  affirms.  SeejLardnei's 
CrtdUnUty,  &c.  vol.  iz.  p.  13 ;  see  also  Athanas.  De  SynoiL  JV.  vi.  vii.  compared  with 
Socrat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zviii.  six. 

g  Or  in  375,  as  is  concluded  from  Jerome's  ChronieU,  Matt.  Larroque,  De  PhoUno,  et 
eju$  ntuUipUei  eondemnatione.  Thorn.  Ittigius,  Historia  Ph^tini  in  Jipp,  ad  Hbntm  de 
fiteresiarchk  am  JpoHolici.      ^ 
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m^r^  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  and  not  as  a^ 
distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  San.^  This  cmiman  had 
many  partisans  in  the  Asiatic  prorinces;  but  the  eoimcil 
assembled  by  Theodosius,  in  the  year  381,  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  which  the  second  rank  among  the  iBeumefueoT or 
general  councils  is  commonly  attributed,  put  a  stop,  by  its 
authority,  to  the  growing  evil,  and  crushed  this  rism^  ^ect 
before  it  had  arrived  at  its  full  maturity.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  bishops,  who  were  present  at  this  council,  gave  the 
finishing  touch  to  what  the  council  of  Nice  had  left  ioiper- 
fect,  and  fixed*  in  a  full  and  determinate  manner,  the  doc- 
trine of  three  Persons  m  one  God,  which  is  as  yet  received 
among  the  gene«;ality  of  Christians.  This  venerable  as- 
sembfy  did  not'  stop  here;  they  branded  with  uifamy  all 
the  errors,  and  8M  a  mark  of  execration  upon  all  the  here- 
sies that  wer&liilherto  known;  they  advanced  the  bishc^ 
of  Constantinophs,  on  account  of  the  eminence  and  extart 
of  the  city  in  wiiibh  he  resided,  to  the  first  ra^  after  the 
Roman  pmitiff^ali^determined  several  other  points,  wfaich 
they  looked  ^pbiwas  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
church  in  genexal. 

XXI.  The  ft^nzy  ^  the  ancient  Gnostics,  which  had  been 
TiMPritcn.  so  often  vanquished,  and  in  appearamce  removed, 
"**^  by  the  various  remedies  that  had  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  broke  out  anew  in  Spain.  It  was  transporb^ 
thither  in  the  beffinninff  of  this  century,  by  a  certain  person, 
named  Marc  of  Memphis,  in  E^ypt,  whose  converts  at  first 
were  not  very  numerous.  They  increased,  however,  m 
process  of  time,  and  counted  in  their  number  several  per- 
sons highly  eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety.  Among 
others,Tnscillian,  a  layman,  distinguishea  by  his  birth, 
fortune,  and  eloquence,  and  afterwara  bishop  of  Abiia,  was 
infected  with  this  odious  doctrine,  and  became  its  most 
zealous  and  ardent  defender.  Hence  he  was  accused  by 
several  bishops,  and  by  a  rescript  obtained  ftom  the  empe- 
ror Gratian,  he  was  banishea  with  his  followers  finom 
Spain  ;^  but  was  restored  some  time  after  by  an  edict 

h  Socrates,  BUL  Eed$$.  lib.  iv.  cap.  it. 

i  Socrates,  Hut.  EccUs.  lib.  v.  cap.  viii.  p.  624.  Sozomen,  Hisi.  EeeUs.  lib.  yii.  cap. 
w.p.711. 

iCU^k  This  banishment  was  the  effect  of  a  sentence  pronounced  a^^ainat  FriscilfiBa, 
and  some  of  his  followers,  bj  a  synod  convened  at  Sani|{|Msa  in  the  year  380 ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  Idacius  and  Ithadus,  two  cruel  and  persecuting  ecclesiastics,  obtained 
from  Gratian  the  rescript  above  mentioned.  See  Sulpic.  Sever.  JHtti,  Saer»  ]SL  ii.  cap. 
xlvii.  p.  383,  edit.  Leipsic,  8to. 
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of  the  same  prince,  to  his  country  and  his  functions.  His 
sufferings  did  not  end  here;  for  he  was  accused  a  second 
time,  in  the  year  384,'  before  Maximus,  who  had  procured 
the  assassination  of  Gratian,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Gaul ;  and  by  the  order  of  that  prince  was  put  to  death  at 
Treves  with  some  of  his  associates.  The  agents,  however, 
by  whose  barbarous  zeal  this  sentence  was  obtained,  were 
justly  regarded  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  by  the  bishops 
of  Gaul  and  Italy ;"  for  Christians  had  not  yet  learned  that 
giying  over  heretics  to  be  punished  bv  the  magistrates,  was 
either  an  act  of  piety  or  justice."  [No ;  this  abominable 
doctrine  was  reserved  for  those  times,  when  religion  was 
to  become  an  instrument  of  despotism,  or  a  pretext  for  the 
exercise  of  malevolence,  vengeance,  and  pnde.] 

The  death  of  PrisciUian  was  less  pernicious  to  the  pro- 
gress of  his  opinions,  than  might  naturally  have  been  ex!-- 
pected.  His  doctrine  not  onfy  survived  him,  but  was  pro- 
pagated through  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  and  GauL  And 
even  so  far  down  as  the  sixth  century,  the  followers  of  this 
UD^py  man  gave  much  trouble  to  the  bishops  and  clergy 
m  these  provmces. 

XXII.  None  of  the  ancient  writers  have  given  an  accurate 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Priscillianists.  Ma-  Tb«ir  d«e. 
ny,  on  the  contrary,  by  their  injudicious  represen-  ''*"•• 
tatioiis  of  it,  have  higmy  disfigured  it,  and  added  new  de- 
grees of  obscurky  to  a  system  which  was  before  sufficiently 
qbA  and  perplexed.  It  appears,  however,  from  aullientic 
records,  tnat  the  difference  between  their  doctrine,  and 
that  of  the  Manicheans,  was  not  very  considerable.  For 
*^  they  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  birth  and  incarnation ; 
maintained  that  the  visible  universe  was  not  the  production 
of  the  Supreme  Deity,  but  of  some  deman^  or  malignant 

Itir  1  Upon  the  death  of  Gntiaii,  who  had  fhvoiired  PrisciUian,  toward  the  latter  end  o  C 
his  reign,  Ithactns  presented  to  Mazimus  a  petition  a^nst  htm  ;  whereupon  this  prince 
appointed  a  eonneil  to  he  held  at  Bordeaux,  from  which  PrisciUian  appealed  to  the  prince 
lumself*     Sulp.  Serer.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zliz.  p.  287. 

iCTm  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  hear  the  eharacter  of  the  first  person  that 
introduced  cim  penecutkm  into  the  Christian  church.  "  He  was  a  man  abandoned  to 
the  most  corrupt  indolence,  and  without  the  least  tincture  of  true  pietj.  He  was  auda- 
cious, talkative,  impudent,  luxurious,  and  a  slare  to  his  belly.  He  accused  as  heretics, 
and  as  protectors  of  Priscilltan,  all  those  whose  lives  were  consecrated  to  the  pursuit  of 
pietj  and  Icnowledge,  or  distinguished  by  acts  of  mortification  and  abstinence,  &c.  Such 
is  the  character  which  Sulpicius  Sevenis,  who  had  an  extreme  aversion  to  the  sentiments 
of  Priscilliaa»  gires  ns  of  Ithadus,  bishq>  of  Sossuba,  by  whose  means  he  was  put  to 
dettthr 

n  See  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  8aer,  edit.  Leips.  8vo.  1709,  where  Martin,  the  truly  aposto- 
lical bishop  of  Tours,  says  to  Maximus,  Mvum  tan  ei  inaudthtm  tu/aa  tU  eausam  eceUsim 
jttdex  aecidi  jttdictartt.    See  also  DiaL  iii.  de  vUa  .WsrMitt,  cap.  xi.  p.  495. 
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principle ;  adopted  the  doctrine  of  icons  or  emanations, 
from  the  divine  nature ;  considered  human  bodies  as  pri- 
sons formed  by  the  author  of  evil,  to  enslave  celestial 
minds ;  condemned  marriage,  and  disbelieved  the  resur- 
rection of  the  bod}  .*'  Their  rule  of  life  and  manners  was 
rigid  and  severe ;  and  the  accounts  which  many  have  given 
of  their  lasciviousness  and  intemperance  deserve  not  the 
least  credit,  as  they  are  totally  destitute  of  evidence  and 
authority.  That  the  Priscillianists  were  guilty  of  dissimu- 
lation upon  some  occasions,  and  deceived  their  adversa- 
ries by  cunning  stratagems,  is  true;  but  that  they  held  it 
as  a  maxim,  that  lying  and  perjury  were  lawful^  is  a  most 
notorious  falsehood,  without  even  the  least  shadow  of  pro- 
bability," however  commonly  this  odious  doctrine  has  been 
laid  to  their  charge.  In  the  heat  of  controversy,  the  eye 
of  passion  and  prejudice  is  too  apt  to  confound  the  princi- 
ples and  opinions  of  men  with  their  practice. 

XXIII.  To  what  we  have  here  said  concerning  those  fa- 
mous sects  which  made  a  noise  in  the  world,  it 
Inferior  ■MIS.  will  uot  bc  ImproDcr  to  add  some  account  of  those 
of  a  less  considerable  ana  inferior  kind. 

Ardaeus,  a  man  of  remarkable  virtue,  being  excommuni- 
cated in  Syria,  on  account  of  the  freedom  and  importunity 
with  which  he  censured  the  corrupt  and  licentious  manners 
of  the  clergy,  formed  an  assembly  of  those  who  were  at- 
tached to  him,  and  became  by  his  own  appointment  their 
bishop.  Banished  into  Scythia,  by  the  emperor,  he  went 
among  the  Goths,  where  his  sect  flourished  and  augmented 
considerably.  The  ancient  writers  are  not  agreed  about 
the  time  in  which  we  are  to  date  the  origin  of  this  sect 
With  respect  to  its  religious  institutions,  we  know  that  they 
differed  in  some  points  from  those  observed  by  other  Chris- 
tians ;  and  particularly,  that  the  followers  of  Ardseus  cele- 
brated Easter,  or  the  paschal  feast,  with  the  Jews,  contrary 
to  the  express  decree  of  the  council  of  Nice.  With  respect 
to  their  doctrine,  several  errors  have  been  imputed  to 

e  Sec  Simon  de  Vries,  Dissert,  CriHca  de  PrUeOlcnistis,  printed  at  Utrecht,  in  tbe 
year  1745,  in  4to.  The  only  defect  in  this  dissertJ^tf^n  ia  the  implicit  manner  in  which 
the  author  follows  Beausobre's  History  of  the  ManieaeanSf  taking  every  thing  for  granted 
which  is  affirmed  in  that  work.  See  also  Franc.  Girvesii  Historia  PriseiBianUlrum  Cikro- 
nologiea^  published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1750,  in  8to.  We  find,  moreover,  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume  of  the  Opusctdum  Scientificum  of  Angelus  Calogera,  a  treatise  entitled 
Baehittrus  lUustraluSy  seu  de  PrisciUiaina  Httresi  dissertatio  ;  but  this  dissertation  appears 
rather  intended  to  clear  up  the  affair  of  Bachiarus,  than  to  give  a  fall  account  of  the  Pri4- 
Kiilianists  and  their  doctrine. 
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them^p  and  this,  among  others,  that  they  attributed  to  the 
Deity  a  human  form. 

xxiY.  The  Grecian  and  oriental  writers  place,  in  this 
century,  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Messalians,  or  Me«id3.M 
Euchites,  trhose  doctrine  and  discipline  were  in-  "^^^'^ 
deed  much  more  ancient,  and  subsisted  even  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  coun- 
tries, but  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  formed  into  a  re- 
ligious body  before  the  latter  end  of  the  age  of  whi^h  we 
now  write.  These  fanatics,  who  lived  after  the  moimbsh 
fashion,^  and  withdrew  from  all  commerce  and  society  with 
their  fallow-creatures,  seem  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  their  habit  of  continual/7r^^.  ''  They  imagined,  that 
the  mind  of  every  man  was  inhabited  by  an  evil  demouy 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  expel  bv  any  other  means  than 
by  constant  prayer  and  singing  of  hymns  ;  and  that  when 
this  malignant  spirit  was  cast  out,  the  pure  mind  returned  to 
God,  and  was  again  united  to  the  divine  essence  from 
whence  it  had  been  separated."  To  this  leading  tenet  they 
added  many  other  enormous  opinions,  which  bear  a  mani- 
fest resemblance  of  the  Manichean  doctrine,  and  are  evi- 
dently drawn  from  the  same  source  from  whence  the  Mani- 
cheans  derived  their  errors,  even  from  the  tenets  of  the  ori- 
ental philosophy  .">  In  a  word,  the  Euchites  were  a  sort  of 
mystics,  who  imagined,  according  to  the  oriental  notion, 
that  two  souls  resided  in  man,  the  one  good^  apd  the  other 
evU;  and  who  were  zealous  in  hastening  the  return  of  the 
good  spirit  to  God,  by  contemplation  and  prayer.  The  ex- 
ternal air  of  piety  and  devotion,  which  accompanied  this 
sect,  imposed  upon  many ;  while  the  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed  it  with  vehemencein  all  succeeding  ages.    . 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  title  of  Messalians 
and  Euchites  had  a  very  extensive  application  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  orientals,  who  gave  it  to  all  those  who  en- 
de^tvoured  to  raise  the  soul  to  (iod  by  recalling  and  with- 
drawingitfromallterrestrialand  sensible  objects ;  however 
these  enthusiasts  might  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
opinioBs  on  other  subjects. 

p  EpipbaDius,  Hares,  ha.  p.  811.  Augustin  De  Hares,  cap.  i.  Thcodorct.  Fabtd.  HareU 
lib.  It.  <»p.  ix.  p.  671.  Jo.  Joach.  Schroder.  Diseertat.  de  ^daanis,  published  in  Voigt's 
BihtUttheemlRitma  Hareskiog.  torn.  i.  part  iii.  p.  578. 

q  Epipbanios,  Hares.  Ixxz.  p.  1067.  Theodoret  Haret.  FaM.  lib.  iv.  cap.  z.  p.  672. 
Timotbeus,  Presb^fter  de  teceptunu  Hareticor.  published  in  the  third  volume  of  Cotele. 
rius's  JHonumentaEcdesia  Oreca.  p.  403.  Jac.  ToHii  buignia  Uineris  lUiliei,  p.  110. 
JlsBemaiiiu  Biblioiheca  OrientaUs  Vatkawh  torn.  i.  p.  128.  torn.  ill.  part  ii.  pA^^)  «^c. 
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xxr.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  two  oppo- 
Tte  AAiUico.  site  sects  involved  Arabia  and  die.  adjacent  coun- 
ShSSc!rf-  tries  in  the  troubles  aiid  tumuhs  of  a  new  contro- 
i7ridkM.  versy.  These  jarring  factions  went  by  the  names 
of  Antidicomarianites  and  Colk^ridians.  Hie  formermain- 
tained,  that  the  Vii^in  Mary  (ud  not  always  preserve  her 
immaculate  state,  but  received  the  embraces  ot  her  husband 
Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  were  singularly  favoured  by  the  female  sex, 
running  into  the  opposite  extreme,  worshipped  the  blessed 
Virgin  as  a  goddess,  and  judged  it  necessary  to  appease 
her  ang^r,  and  seek  her  favour  and  protection  by  liba- 
tions,saciifices,  and  oblations  of  cakes  {collyrida)  and  such 
like  services/ 

Other  sects  might  be  mentioned  here,  but  they  are  too 
obscure  and  inconsiderable  to  deserve  notice. 

Epipban.  Hmres,  Izzviii  Indx.  p.  1003,  and  1067. 
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EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

GONCSRliUlO  THB  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CH0RCH. 

I.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of  the  causes 
to  which  we  are  to  attribute  the  outwud  state  „^  ^^  ^ 
of  the  church,  and  the  events  which  happened  to  tbe  "*** 


it  during  this  century,  we  must  keep  in  view 
the  civil  history  of  this  period  of  time.  It  is  therefore 
proper  to  observe  that,  in  the  be^nning  of  this  century, 
the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  two  distinct  sove- 
reignties, of  wnich  the  one  comprehended  the  eastern  ' 
provinces ;  the  other,  those  of  the  west.  Arcadius,  the  * 
emperor  of  the  eiist,  reigned  at  Constantinople ;  and  Ho- 
nonus,  who  governed  tbe  western  provinces,  chose  Ra- . 
venna  for  the  place  of  his  residence.  This  latter  princp, 
remarkable  only  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  neglected  the  great  affairs  of  the 
empire,  and  inattentive  to  the  weighty  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, held  the  reins  of  government  with  an  unsteady  hand. 
The  Goths  took  advantage  of  this  criminal  indolence ;  ' 
made  incursions  into  Italy ;  laid  waste  its  fairest  pro- 
vinces ;  and  sometimes  carried  their  desolations  as  far  as 
Rome,  which  they  ravaged  and  plundered  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner.  These  calamities,  which  fell  upon  the 
western  part  of  the  empire  from  the  Gbthic  depredations, 
were  followed  by  others  still  more  dreadful  under  die 
succeeding  emperors.  A  fierce  and  warlike  people  issu- 
ing out  of  Germany,  overspread  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
the  noblest  of  all  the  European  provinces,  and  erected  new 
kingdoms  in  these  fertile  countries ;  and  Odoacer  at  last, 
at  we  head  of  the  Heruli,  having  conquered  Augustulus, 
in  the  year  476,  gave  the  mortal  dIow  to  the  western  em- 
pire, and  reduced  all  Italy  under  his  dominion.  About 
sixteen  years  after  this,  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,    . 
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made  war  upon  these  barbarian  invaders,  at  the  request  of 
Zeno,  emperor  of  the  east,  conc|uered  Odoacer  in  several 
battles,  and  obtained  as  the  fruits  of  his  victories  a  king- 
dom for  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  which  subsisted  under 
various  turns  of  fortune  from  the  year  493  to  662.' 

These  new  mbnarchs  of  the  west  pretended  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  supremacy  of  the  emperors  who  resided  at  Coo«- 
stantinople,  and  ^ave  some  faint  external  marks  of  a  dis- 
position to  reign  m  subordination  to  them ;  but  in  reality, 
they  ruled  with  an  absolute  independence  in  their  re- 
spective governments,  and  as  appears  particularly  by  the 
dominion  exercised  by  Theodoric  in  Italy,  left  nothing 
remaining  to  the  eastern  emperors  but  a  mere  shadbw  of 
power  and  authority.*" 

II.  These  constant  wars,  and  the  inexpressible  calami*- 
The  farther  de-  tics  with  which  they  were  attended,  were  un- 
ciineofidoiatrr.  doubtcdly  detrimental  to  the  cause  and  progress 
of  Christianity.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  Christian  emperors,  especially  those  who  ruled  in  the 
east,  were  active  and  assiduous  in  extirpating  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  superstitions.  Theodosius  the  younger  dis- 
{  tinguished  himself  in  this  pious  and  noblt  work,  and  mainr 
remarkable  monuments  of  his  zeal  in  this  matter  are  stm 
preserved ;""  such  as  the  laws  which  enjoined  either  the 
destruction  of  the  heathen  temples,  or  the  dedication  of 
them  to  Christ  and  his  saints ;  the  edicts  by  which  he 
abrogated  the  sacrilegious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  pa- 
ganism, and  removed  irom  all  offices  and  employments  in 
the  state  such  as  persevered  in  their  attachment  to  the  ab- 
surdities of  polytneism. 

This  spirit  of  reformation  appeared  with  less  vigour  in 
/  the  western  empire.  There  tne  feasts  of  Satuni  and  Pan, 
the  combats  of  the  gladiators,  and  other  rites  that  were 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  pagan  deities,  were  celebrated 
with  the  utmost  freedom  ana  impunity ;  and  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  and  authority  professed  publicly  the  re- 

a  See^fbr  a  AiUer  illofltration  of  this  branch  of  history,  the  learned  work  of  De  Bos, 
entitled|^ /r»(<nre  Critique  de  la  MoMrckU  Fntnfoiie,  torn.  i.  p.  258 ;  as  abo  Mascoff*s 
flittorfli^^  tke  Oemums, 

b  Car.  du  Fresne,  Dissert,  zziu.  ad  Histor.  LadmH  S.  p.  280.  Muratorii  .Aiilif.  ifeoi. 
torn.  ii.  p.  578,  832.  Giannone,  HisUdre  deJ^TapUSy  torn.  i.  p.  207.  Jo.  Cochlact  Ftto 
Th€odorici  OstrogoUumm  regis,  printed  in  4to.  in  the  year  1699,  with  the  obserrationi  aii4 
remarks  of  Peringskiold. 

c  See  the  Theodcsian  Cod&,  torn*  Ti.  p.  327, 
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^  ligion  of  their  idolatrous  ancestors/  This  liberty  was, 
^  however,  from  time  to  time,  reduced  within  narrower 
'  limits;  and  all  those  public  sports  and  festivals,  that  were 
'     more  peculiarly  incompatible  with  the  genius  and  sanctity 

of  the  Christian  religion,  were  every  where  abolished/ 
^        .  III.  The  limits  ofthe  church  continued  to  extend  them- 
selves, and  gained  ^ound  daily  upon  the  idola- 
trous nations  both  m  the  eastern  and  western  ecmJ^SdT 
empires.    In  the  east,  the  inhabitants  of  mount  ^»»'^»*""y- 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  being  dreadfully  infested  with 
wild  beasts,  implored  th^  assistance  and  counsels  o^  the 
I      famous  Simeon  the  Stylite,  of  whoih  we  shall  have  occasion   | 
t     to  speak  hereafter.    Simeon  gave  them  for  answer  that 
the  only  effectual  method  of  removing  this  calamity  was 
I      to  abandon  the  superstitious  worship  of  their  ancestors, 
f      and  substitute  the  Christian  religion  m  its  place.    The  do- 
cility of  this  people,  joined  to  the  extremities  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  engaged  them  to  follow  the  counsels 
of  this  holy  man.    They  embraced  Christianitv,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  cqnversion,  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  their  savage  enemies  abandon  their  habitations ;  ,^ 
if  we  may  believe  the  writers  who  affirm  the  truth  of 
this  prodigy.    The  same  Simeon,  by  his  influence  and 
authority,  introduced  the  Christian  worship  into  a  certain  1 
district  of  the  Arabians ;  some  allege  that  this  also  was 
effected  by  a  miracle,  which  to  me  appears  somewhat 
more  than  doubtful.^    To  these  instances  of  the  progress 
of  the  gospel,  we  may  add  the  conversion  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  Jews  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  who,  finding  | 
themselves  grossly  deluded  by  the  impious  pretensions  of  | 
an  impostor,  called  Moses  Cretensis,^  who  gave  himself 

d  See  the  SatwmaHa  of  Macrobius,  lib.  i.  p.  100,  edit.  GronoT.  Scipio  Mafiei  deUi 
^i^Ueatri^  Ub.  i.  p.  56,  57.  Pierre  le  Brun,  Hiat.  Critique  des  jtraUques  aupentOieuaeSf 
torn.  i.  p.  237.  And  abo?e  all  Montfaucoo,  Diss,  de  morihw  tempire  TheodosH  Jtf.  el 
•Areodtiy  which  is  to  be  found  in  Latin,  in  the  eleventh  Tolume  of  the  works  of  St.  Chry- 
sostODi,  and  in  French,  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Memoirta  de  PAcvdemU  des  iMcrip: 
timea  it  dea  BeUta  Lettres^  p.  197.. 

e  Anastasius  prohibited,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  combats  with  the 
wild  beasts  and  other  shows.    Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vatic,  tom.  i.  p.  346. 

f  Assemanni^BtU.  Orient.  VaHe,  tom.  i.  p.  246. 

ID*  g  We  shall  g|ive  the  relation  of  Socrates  concerning  this  impostor,  in  the  words  of 
the  le^ffned  and  estimable  author  of  the  Remarks  on  Eedeaiastieal  metory.  *'  |n  the  time 
of  llieodoaius  the  younger  an  impostor  arose,  called  Moses  Cretensis.  He  pretended  to  ^ 
be  a  second  Moses,  sent  to  deliver  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Crete,  and  promised  to  divide 
ike  sea,  and  give  them  a-  safe  passage  through  it.  They  assembled  together,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  followed  him  to  a  promontory.  He  there  commanded  them  to 
Oast  themselves  into  the  sea.  Many  of  them  obeyed  and  perished  in  the  waters,  and 
many  were  taken  up  and  saved  by  fishermen.  Upon  this,  the  deluded  Jews  would  have 
tom  the  impostor  to  pieces  ;  but  be  escaped  them,  and  was  seen  no  more.**  See  Jortin'a 
Hem^trkf,  &c.  fiwt  ecUt.  vol.  ili,  p.  331. 
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out  for  the  Messiah,  opened  their  eyes  upon  the  truth,  and 
embraced  the  Christian  region  of  their  own  accord.^ 

IV.  The  German  nations,  who  rent  in  pieces  the  Roman 

empire  in  the  west,  were  not  all  converted  to 
ri2"?r"S  Christianity  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  them  had 
SSTi  "^  embraced  tiie  truth  before  the  time  of  their  incur- 
chfistkiiity.  gj^jj .  g^  J  such,  among  others,  was  the  case  of  the 
Croihs.  Others,  after  having  erected  their  little  kingdoms 
in  the  empire,  embraced  the  gospel,  that  the)'  might  thus 
five  with  more  security  amidst  a  people,  who,  in  general, 
professed  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  however  uncertain, 
and  likely  to  continue  so,  at  what  time,  and  by  whose  mi- 
nistry, the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans,  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  With  respect  to  the  Burgundians,  who  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  who  passed  fix)m 
thence  into  Gaul,  we  are  informed  by  Socrates,'  that  they 
embraced  the  ffospel  of  their  own  accord,  from  a  notion 
that  Christ,  or  the  God  of  the  Romans,  who  had  been  re- 
presented to  them  as  a  most  powerful  being,  wduld  defend 
them  against  the  rapines  and  incursions  of  the  Huns.  They 
afterward  sided  with  the  Arian  party,  to  which  also  the 
'  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Goths,  were  zealously  attached.  All 
.  these  fierce  and  warlike  nations  iudged  a  religion  excellent, 
in  proportion  to  the  success  which  crowned  the  arms  of 
those  that  professed  it,  and  esteemed,  consequently,  that 
doctrine  the  best,  whoseprofessors  had  gained  the  greatest 
number  of  victories,  when  therefore  they  saw  the  Ro- 
mans possessed  of  an  empire  much  more  extensive  than 
that  01  any  other  people,  they  concluded  that  Christ,  their 
God,  was  of  all  others  the  most  worthy  of  religious 
homage. 

V.  It  was  the  same  principle  and  the  same  views  that  en- 
\  g^ed  Clovis,"  king  of  the  Salii,  a  nation  of  the 
I  of^^-F*"**  Pranks,  to  embrace  Christianity.    This  prince, 

whose  signal  valour  was  accompanied  with  barbarity,  ar- 
rogance, and  injustice,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
in  Gaul,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  a  great  part 
of  that  country,  and  meditated  with  a  singular  eagerness 
and  avidity  the  conquest  of  the  whole.    His  conversion  t» 

h  Socratei,  Hlaf.  Ecdes,  lib.  vii.  cap.  zxxviii.  p.  383. 
i  Utm^  Hi8t.  Eedes,  lib.  tiL  cap.  zxz.  p.  371. 

k  Peside  tbe  name  of  Clovis,  this  ;priace  was  alse  caltod  Clodonetis,  lOadoTlciiv, 
LudoTicoa,  and  Lodicin. 
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the  Christian  religion  is  dated  from  the  battle  he  fought  with  t 
the  Alemans  in  the  year  496,  at  a  village  called  Tolbiacum ;  ^  ( 
in  which,  when  the  Franks  began  to  give  ground,  and 
their  affairs  seemed  desperate,  he  implored  the  assistance 
of  Christy  whom  his  queen  Clothildis,  daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Burgundians,  nad  often  represented  to  him  in  vain, 
as  the  Sanofthe  true  Gody  and  solemnly  engaged  himself  by 
a  vow  to  worship  him  as  his  God  if  he  rendered  him  vie- 
torious  over  his  enemies.  Victory  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Franks ;  and  Clovis,  faithful  to  his  engagement,  received 
baptism  at  Rheims,"  toward  the  conclusion  of  that  same 
year,  after  having  been  instructed  by  Remigius,  bishop  of 
,that  city,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  cospel."    The  example  of 
the  king  had  such  a  powerful  enect  upon  the  minds  of  his 
subjects,  that  three  thousand  of  them  immediately  followed  N 
it,  and  were  baptized  with  him.  Many  are  of  opmion,  that 
the  desire  of  extending  his  dominions  was  that  which  con* 
tributed principaUy  to  render  Clovis  faithful  to  his  engage- 
ment ;  thoueh  some  influence  may  also  be  allowed  to  the 
zeal  and  exhortations  of  his  queen  Clothildis.    Be  that  as 
it  will,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  his  profession  of 
Christianity  was,  in  effect,  of  j^at  use  to  him,  bothin  con- 
firming and  enlai^^  his  empire. 

The  miracles,  which  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  at 
the  baptism  of  Clovis,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  smaUest  \ 
degree  of  credit.  Among  others  the  principal  prodigy,  that 
of  the  phial  full  of  oil  said  to  be  brought  from  heaven  by 
a  milkwhite  dove,  during  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  is  a 
fiction,  or  rather  perhaps  an  imposture;  a  pretended  mira- 
cle contrived  by  artifice  and  fraud.""  Pious  frauds  of  this 
% 

03*  I  Tolbiicum  is  thoii^t  to  be  the  present  Zulpieky  which  is  about  tvielTe  miles 
from  Cdope. 

Ojr  m  See  Gregory  of  Tours,  fitftDtia  IVtmsorwn,  lib.  ii.  ctp.  xn.  zxxi.  Heorr  count 
BuiMiu*a  BUUiriAtmferii  Bommo  Germmid,  torn.  i.  p.  568.  De  Bos's  IBsMre  CrUique 
d^  |0  MmarchU  IVrngsise,  torn.  ii.  p.  540. 

OX  n  The  epitomizer  of  the  hbtory  of  the  Frank?  tells  us,  that  Remigius  having 
preached  to  Clovis,  and  those  who  had  been  baptized  with  him,  a  sermon  on  the  passion 
of  our  SaTiour ;  the  king,  in  hearing  him,  coold  not  foibcar  erying  out,  '*  if  I  had  been 
tiiere  with  my  Franks,  that  should  not  have  happened.** 

o  The  truth  of  this  miracle  has  been  denied  by  the  learned  John  James  Chiflet,  inliis 
book  De  mufiHa  Wumokti^  printed  in  folio,  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1651 ;  and  it 
has  been  allhrmed  by  Vertot,  in  the  Jtfemoirss  de  PAeademie  de$  Aiser^pftoiis  ei  dee  BdUs 
LeUree,  torn.  iv.  p.  $50.  Alter  a  mature  consideration  of  what  has  been  alleged  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  I  can  scarcely  venture  to  deny  tiie  thct ;  I  am  therefore  of  opinion^ 
that  in  order  to  confirm  and  fix  the  vmvering  fiuth  of  this  barbarian  prince,  Remi|^. 
bad  prepared  his  measures  beforehand,  and  trained  a  pigeon  by  vast  application  and 
dexterity,  in  such  a  meuier  that,  during  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  it  descended  firom  ^ 
reof  df  the  ehunh  witfa  ft  phial  of  eiL    Among  the  records  of  this  centmy,  we  find 
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nature  were  very  commonly  practised  in  Gaul  and  in 
Spain  at  this  time,  in  order  to  captivate,  with  more  facilityi 
the  minds  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  who  were 
scarcely  susceptible  of  a  rational  conviction. 

The  conversion  of  Clovis  is  looked  upon  by  the  learned 
as  the  origin  of  the  titles  of  most  Christian  kmgy  and  dde^ 
son  of  the  churchy  which  have  been  so  lon^  attiwuted  to  the 
kings  of  France.**  For  if  we  except  tms  prince,  all  tiie 
kings  of  those  barbarous  nations  who  seized  upon  the  Ro- 
man  provinces,  were  either  yet  iuvolved  in  the  daiimess 
of  paganism,  or  infected  with  the  Arian  heresy. 

VI.  Celestine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  Palladius  into  Ire- 
land to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  amoi^ 
Of  theirwu  th^  ,.yd^  inhabitants  of  that  island.  This  first 
mission"*  was  not  attended  with  much  fruits ;  nor  did  the 
success  of  Palladius  bear  any  proportion  to  his  laborious 
and  pious  endeavours.  After  nis  death,  the  same  pontiff 
employed,  in  this  mission,  Succathus,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
whose  name  he  changed  into  that  of  Patrick,  and  who  ar- 
rived among  the  Irish  in  the  year  432.  The  success  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  number  and  importance  of  his  pious  ex- 
ploits, stand  upon  record  as  undoubted  proofs  not  only  of 
his  resolution  and  patience,  but  also  of  nis  dexterity  and 
address.  Hftving  attacked,  with  much  more  success  than 
his  predecessor,  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  that  unci- 
vilized people,  and  brought  great  numbers  of  them  over  to 
the  Christian  religion,  he  founded,  in  the  year  472,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh,'  which  has  ever  since  remained  the 

accounts  of  many  such  miracles.  tCP  There  is  one  circumstance,  which-  obliges  b^ 
to  differ  from  Dr.  Mosheim  upon  this  point,  and  to  look  upon  the  story  of  the  lamoos 
phial  rather  as  a  mert  ficHon,  than  as  a  piouM  fraud  or  pretended  miracle  broogfat  about 
by  artifice ;  and  that  circumstance  is,  that  Gregory  of  Tours,  from  whom  we  have  a  fid! 
account  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  Clovis,  and  who,  from  his  proximity  to  this 
time,  may  almost  be  called  a  contempKorary  writer,  has  not  made  the  least  mentioB  of 
this  famous  miracle.  This  omission,  in  a  writer  whom  the  Roman  catholics  themselves 
consider  as  ao'  over  credulous  historian,  amounts  to  a  proof  that  in  his  time  this  fable  was 
not  yet  invented. 

p  See  Gab.  Daniel  et  De  Camps,  Disiert,  de  tUulo  R$gi»  ChrisHMiUsnmi,  JimrmA  de$ 
SckKNuis,  for  the  year  1720,  p.  243,  336,  404,  448.  Jtfemotres  de  PJicadeime  des  huai^ 
(tons,  torn.  xz.  p.  466. 

ICP  q  From  the  fragments  of  the  lives  of  some  Irish  bishops,  who  are  said  to  have 
converted  many  of  their  countrymen  in  the  fourth  century,  archbishop  Usher  concfaides 
that  Palladius  was  not  the  irst  bishop  of  Ireland.  See  his  JhUiqmties  tf  the  BrUuk 
ChwrdL  But  it  has  been  evidently  proved,  among  others  by  Bollandus,  that  these  frag" 
fiunts  are  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  centmy,  and  are  beside  the  most  of  Oeni 
ftbulous.  Dr.  Mosheim's  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Prosper, 
which  is  decisive  in  this  matter. 

r  See  the  ^eta  Sanctor..tom.  iL  Martii,  p.  517,  tom.  iii.  Febniar.  p.  131,  179,  Jae. 
Waraei  Hikemia  Saor^^  printed  in  fotto  at  nublin>  1717.    Tbis  latter  puUidied  at  tan- 
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metropolitan  see  of  the  Irish  nation.  Hence  this  famous 
missionary,  though  not  the  first  who  brought  among  that 
people  the  light  of  the  gospel,  has  yet  been  justly  entitled 
the  Apostle  of  the  hish^  and  the  father  of  the  Hibernian  ' 
churcn,  and  is  still  generally  acknowledged  and  revered 
in  that  honourable  cnaracter. 

vii.  The  causes  and  circumstances  by  which  these  dif-> 
ferent  nations  were  engaged  to  abandon  the  su-  ^^  ^^ 
perstition  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  the  ume'^birTe?. 
religion  of  Jesus,  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
facts  we  have  related  in  the  historv  of  their  conversion.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  an  instance  of  the  blindest  and  most  per- 
verse partiality  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  labours  and 
zeal  or  great  and  eminent  men  contributed  to  this  happy 
purpose,  and  were  the  means  by  which  the  darkness  of 
many  was  turned  into  light.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  be  very  inattentive  and  superficial  observers  of  things 
who  do  not  perceive  that  the  fear  of  punishment,  the  pros* 
pect  of  honours  and  advantages,  and  the  desire  of  obtain-  K 
mg  succour  against  their  enemies  from  the  countenance  of  \ 
the  Christians,  or  the  miraculous  influences  of  their  reli- 
gion, were  the  prevailing  motives  that  induced  the  greatest 
part  to  renounce  the  service  of  their  impotent  gods. 

How  far  these  conversions  were  due  to  real  miracles  ati* 
tending  the  ministry  of  these  early  preachers,  is  a  matter 
extremely  difficult  to  be  determined.    For  though  I  am 

Sersuaded  that  those  pious  men,  who,  in  the  midst  of  many 
angers,  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles  seemingly  invincible, 
endeavoured  to  spread  the  light  of  Christianity  through  the 
barbarous  nations,  were  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  / 
more  peculiar  presence  and  succours  of  the  Most  High  ;'  v 
yet  I  am  equally  convinced,  that  the  ^reate^t  part  of  the 
prodigies  recorded  in  the  histories  of  this  age,  are  liable  to 
the  strongest  suspicions  of  falsehood  or  Imposture.  The 
simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  generality  in  those  times 

aoD,  in  1656y  in  Syo.  \ht  Wwks  ^  St.  Patrick.  The  synods,  that  were  held  by  this  emi- 
neDt  missionary^  are  to  be  found  in  Wilkins's  CanciUa  Magtub  Brik  et  HibemitBf  torn.  i. 
p.  S.  With  respect  to  the  finnous  cave,  which  is  called  the  Purgatory  of  St,  Patrick, 
Uie  reader  may  consult  Le  Bffin,  Histoire  Criti^pte  dea  pratiques  8uper$tUUu8e$f  torn.  It. 
p.  34. 

s  There  is  a  remarkable  passage,  relating  to  the  miracles  of  this  century,  in  Aneaa 
Gaseus*s  Didogue  amcermng  the  ImmtrtalUy  of  the  Sout,  &c.  entitled,  Theophruatus,  p. 
78,  80,  Si,  edit.  Barthii.  See  the  controTcrsy  concerning  the  time  when  miracles  ceased 
Sb  the  chuith,  that  was  carried  op  some  years  ago,  on  occasion  of  Pr.  Middletbn's  Fiet 
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furnished  the  most  favourable  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
fraud ;  and  the  imprudence  of  impostors,  in  contriving 
false  miracles,  was  artfully  proportioned  to  the  credulity 
of  the  vulgar ;'  while  the  sagacious  and  the  wise,  who  per- 
ceived these  cheats,  were  obliged  to  silence  by  the  dangers 
that  threatened  their  lives  aim  fortunes,  if  they  detected 
the  artifice*"  Thus  does  it  generally  happen  in  human 
life,  that  when  the  discovery  and  profession  of  the  truth 
is  attended  with  danger,  the  prudent  are  silent^  the  multi- 
tude believe,  and  impostors  triumph. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Goths,  the 
Heruli,  the  Franks,  the  Huns,  and  the  Vandals, 
?Jffer^**iI,***u"*  with  other  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  for  the  most 
iioman  empire.  ^^^  straugcrs  to  Christiauity,  had  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  and  rent  it  asunder  in  the  most  deplorable 
manner.    Amidst  these  calamities  the  Christians  were 

/  grievous,  nay,  we  may  venture  to  say,  the  principal  suf- 
ferers. It  is  true,  these  savage  nations  were  much  more 
intent  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  dominion,  than 
upon  the  propagation  or  support  of  the  pagan  superstitions; 
nor  did  tneir  cruelty  and  opposition  to  the  Christians  arise 
from  any  religious  principle,  or  from  an  enthusiastic  desire 
to  ruin  the  cause  ol  Christianity ;  it  was  merely  by  the  in- 
stigation  of  the  pagans  who  remained  yet  in  the  empire, 

f  that  they  were  excited  to  treat  with  such  severity  and  vio- 
lence the  followers  of  Christ.  The  painful  consicleration  of 
their  abrogated  rites,  and  the  hopes  of  recovering  their 
former  liberty  and  privileges  by  the  means  of  theur  new 
masters,  induced  the  worshippers  of  the  gods  to  seize  with 
avidity  every  opportunity  of  mspiring  them  with  the  most 
bitter  aversion  to  the  Christians.  Their  endeavours,  how- 
ever, were  without  the  desired  effect,  and  their  expectations 

t  This  is  ingenuously  confessed  by  the  Benedictine  monks.  Histoire  LiUnirt  de  U 
Prtmce,  torn.  ii.  p.  33,  and  happily  expressed  by  Livy,  Hiat.  lib.  xnt.  cap.  x.  §  6.  fV»- 
digia  muUa  nuniiata  sunt,  qua  quo  fnagis  credebtmt  nmpUees  et  religion  komtMS,  eo  pimm 
nuntiabaniur. 

u  Sulpitius  Seyerus..  Dial  i.  p.  438.    Ep,  i.  p.  457.     IHal.  lit  cap.  ii.  p.  487. 
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were  entirely  disappointed.  The  greatest  part  of  these 
barbarians  embraced  Christianity;  though  it  be  also  true, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  their  usurpations,  the  professors 
of  that  religion  suffered  heavily  under  the  rigour  of  their 
government 

!!•  To  destroy  the  credit  of  the  gospel,  and  to  excite  the 
hatred  of  the  multitude  against  the  Christians,  the  .beauempta 
pagans  took  occasion,  from  the  calamities  and  todStKr"* 
tumults  which  distracted  the  empire,  to  renew  the  *'^«''"^'»- 
obsolete  complaint  of  their  ancestors  against  Christianity, 
as  the  source  of  these  complicated  woes.  They  alleged, 
that  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  world  was  blessed 
with  peace  and  prosperity ;  but  that  since  the  progress  of 
his  religion  every  where,  the  gods,  filled  with  mdignation  ^ 
to  see  tneir  worship  neglected  and  their  altars  abandoned, 
had  visited  the  earth  with  those  plagues  and  desolations, 
which  increased  every  day.  This  feeble  objection  was 
entirely  removed  by  Augustin,  in  his  book  concerning  the  / 
city  of  God  ;  a  work  extremely  rich  and  ample  in  point  of 
matter,  and  filled  with  the  most  profound  and  diversified 
erudition.  It  also  drew  a  complete  confutation  from  the 
learned  pen  of  Orosius,  who  in  a  history  written  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  showed,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that 
not  only  the  same  calamities  now  complained  of,  but  also 
plagues  of  a  much  more  dreadful  kind,  had  afflicted  man- 
kind before  the  Christian  religion  appeared  in  the  world. 

The  calamities  of  the  times  produced  still  more  perni- 
cious effects  upon  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Gauls. 
They  introduced  among  that  people  the  most  desperate 
notions,  and  led  many  of  them  to  reject  the  behef  of  a  super- 
intending Providence,  and  to  exclude  the  Deity  from  the  go- 
vernment of  the  universe.  Against  these  frenetic  infidels,. 
Salvian  wrote  his  book  ceufieming  the  divine  government. 

III.  Hitherto  we  have  givea  omy  a  general  view  of  the 
sufieriugs  of  the  Christians ;  it  is  nowever  proper  The  perse- 
that  we  enter  into  a  more  distinct  amiparticular  sJireSSi  *^^ 
account  of  that  matter. 

In  Gaul,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  Goths  and  ^ 
Vandals,  whose  cruel  and  sacrilegious  soldiery  respected 
neither  the  majesty  of  religion  nor  the  rights  ot  humanity, 
committed  acts  of  barbarity  and  violence  against  a  multi- 
tude ot*  Christians. 

In  Britain  a  long  series  of  tumults  and  divisions  involved 
the  Christians  in  ^lany  troubles.     When  the  affairs  of  the 
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Romans  declined  in  that  country,  the  Britons  were  tor* 
mented  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  nations  remarkable  for 
their  violence  and  ferocity.  Hence,  after  many  sufTerines 
and  disasters,  they  chose,  in  the  year  445,  Vortigem  wr 
their  king.  This  prince,  finding  himself  too  weak  to 
make  head  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  called 
the  Anglo  Saxons  from  Germany  to  his  aid  in  the 
year  449.  The  consequences  of  this  measure  were 
pernicious ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  this  people,  who 
came  as  auxiliaries  into  Bntain,  oppressed  it  with  calami- 
ties more  grievous  than  those  which  it  had  suffered  from  its 
enemies.  For  the  Saxons  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
subdue  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  to 
reduce  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion.  Hence  a 
most  bloody  and  obstinate  war  arose  between  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  which,  after  having  been  carried  on,  during 
the  space  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  with  various  suc- 
cess, ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Britons,  who  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  Anglo  Saxons,  and  to  seek  a  retreat  in 
Batavia  and  Cambria.  During  these  commotions,  the  state 
of  the  British  church  was  deplorable  beyond  expression ; 
it  was  almost  totaUy  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  by 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  who  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  put  an  immense  number  of  Christians  to  the 
most  cruel  deaths."* 

IV.  In  Persia,  the  Christians  suffered  grievously  by  the 
In  pcr..a     i™P™dent  zcal  of  Abdas,  bishop  of  Suza,  who 

*^"'*  pulled  down  the  pyraumj  which  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  fire.  For  when  this  obstinate  prelate  was 
ordered  by  the  king,  Isdegerdes,  to  rebuild  that  temple,  he 
refused  to  comply ;  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 
year  414,  and  the  churches  of  the  Christians  were  levelled 
to  the  ground.  This  persecution  was  not,  however,  of  loi^ 
duration,  but  seems  to  have  been  extinguished  soon  after 
its  commencement. 

Vararenes,  the  son  of  the  monarch  already  mentioned, 
treated  the  Christians  in  a  manner  yet  more  barbarous  and 
inhuman  in  the  year  421,  to  which  he  was  led  partly  by 
the  instigation  of  the  magi,  and  partly  by  his  keen  aversion 
to  the  Ronians,  with  whom  he  was  at  war.  For  as  often 
as  the  Persians  and  the  Romans  were  at  variance,  so  often 
did  the  Christians,  who  dwelt  in  Persia,  feel  new  and  re- 

w  See  beside  Bede  and  Gilda,  Jac  Usser.  AnHmMot.  Ecetetw  BrUmrncn^  c«P-  sdii 
p.  415,    R^pin  ThojTas,  BtsttAtt  ^j^igUtetre,  torn.  L  Un.  ii.  p,  91.      ^  t 
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doubled  effects  of  their  monarch's  wrath,  and  this  from  a 
prevailing  notion,  not  perhaps  entirely  groundless,  that 
they  favoured  the  Romans,  and  rendered  real  services  to  j 
their  republic/  In  this  persecution,  a  prodigious  number 
of  Christians  perished  in  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  and 
by  various  kinds  of  punishments.''  But  they  were,  at 
length,  delivered  from  these  cruel  oppressions  by  the  peace  j 
that  was  made  in  the  year  427,  between  Vararenes  and  the 
Roman  empire/ 

It  was  not  from  the  pagans  only  that  the  Christians  were 
exposed  to  suffering  and  persecution ;  they  were  moreover    . 
harassed  and  oppressed  ra  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  Jews,  i 
who  lived  in  great  opulence,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
favour  and  credit  in  several  parts  of  the  east/    Among 
these  none  treated  them  with  greater  rigour  and  arrogance 
than  Gamaliel,  the  patriarch  of  that  nation,  a  man  of  the  i 
greatest  power  and  influence,  whose  authority  and  violence 
were,  on  that  account,  restrained  in  the  year  415,  by  an  '^ 
express  and  particular  edict  of  Theodosiusthe  younger/ 

v«  M  does  not  appear  from  any  records  of  history  now* 
remaining,  that  any  writings  against  Christ  and  cbri«ti«nuy 
his  followers  were  published  in  this  century,  un-  2SSJiJl' 
less  we  consider  as  such  the  histories  of  Olympio-  ""^ 
dorus''  and  Zosimus,  of  whom  the  latter  loses  no  opportu- 
nity of  reviling  the  Christians,  and  loading  ti)pm  with  the 
most  unjust  and  bitter  reproaches.  But  though  the  num- 
ber of  books  written  against  Christianity  was  so  small,  yet 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  its  adversaries  had  laid  aside  the 
spirit  of  opposition.  The  schools  of  the  philosophers  and 
rnetoricians  were  yet  open  in  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  subtle  teachers  labour-* 
ed  assiduously  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and  to 
instil  into  them  at  least  some  of  the  principles  of  the  an- 
cient superstition."*  The  history  of  ttiede  times,  and  the 
writings  of  several  Christians  who  lived  in  this  century, 
exhibit  evident  proofs  of  these  clandestine  methods  of  op- 
posing the  progress  of  the  gospel.  « 

X  Theodoret,  Hist,  EeeUs.  lib.  v.  cap.  xzix.  p.  845.  Bayle'i  DUHoMry,  at  the  article 
AbcUbB  Barbeyrac,  De  la  Morale  det  Peres,  p.  320. 

y  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  BibUotk.  Oriental,  VaHcan,  torn.  i.  p.  188, 848. 

z  Socrates,  HisL  EceUa,  lib.  rii.  cap.  xz.  p.  358. 

a  Socrates,  Hist.  EceUs.  lib.  viL  cap.  ziii.  p.  349,  cap.  x?L  p.  353.  Codex  Theodo^d. 
torn.  vi.  p.  265. 

b  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  263. 

c  Photius,  BibUoth.  Cod.  Ixxz.  p.  178. 

a  Zaciiarias  Mitylen,  Dt  Opyicio  J>«s  P-  165, 200,  edit.  Barthij.    ^       GoOqIc 
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PART  II. 
INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING   THF    STATE    OF    LEARNING   AND    PHILDSOPHr. 

I.  Thouoh  in  this  century  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  were 
Tbe»i.teor  advanced  to  eminent  and  important  stations,  both 

thf  cbST'  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  yet  we  must  not  conclude 
^""^  from  thence,  that  the  sciences  were  held  in  uni- 
versal contempt.  The  value  of  learning,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  finer  arts^  were  yet  generalfy  acknowledged 
among  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  Hence  public  schools 
were  erected  in  almost  all  the  great  cities,  such  as  Constan- 
tinople, Rome,  Marseilles,  Edessa,  Nisibis,  Carthaa^  Ly- 
ons, and  Treves ;  and  public  instructers  of  capac^  and 
genius  were  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  youth,  and 
maintained  atthe  expense  of  the  emperors.  Several  bishops 
and  monks  contributed  also  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, by  iqy^arting  to  others  their  small  stock  of  learning 
and  science.  But  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  the  scarcity  of  great  geniuses, 
rendered  the  fruits  of  these  excellent  estabUshments  much 
less  than  their  generous  founders  and  promoters  expected. 

II.  In  the  western  provinces,  and  especially  in  Gaul, 
u  ttMMi.   tJ^^re  were  indeed  some  men  eminently  distin- 
guished by  their  learning  and  talents,  and  every 

way  proper  to  serve  as  models  to  the  lower  orders  in  tte 
republic  of  letters.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof  from 
the  writings  of  Macrobius,  Salvian,  Vincentius,  bishop  of 
liris,  Ennodius,  Sidonius  AppoUinaris,  Ckudian,  M amer- 
tus,  Dracontius,  and  others,  who,  though  in  some  respects 
inferior  to  the  more  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  are  yet 
&r  from  being  destitute  of  elegance,  and  discover  in  their 
productions  a  most  laborious  application  to  literary  re- 
searches of  various  kinds.  But  the  barbarous  nations, 
which  either  spread  desolation,  or  formed  settlements  in  the 
Roman  territories,  choked  the  growth  of  those  genial  seeds. 
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which  the  hand  of  science  had  sowed  in  more  auspicious 
times.  These  savage  invaders,  possessed  of  no  other  am-* 
bition  than  that  of  conquest,  and  looking  upon  military  ^ 
courage  as  the  only  source  of  true  virtue  and  solid  glory, 
beheld  of  consequence  the  arts  and  sciences  with  the  ut- 
most contempt.  Wherever  therefore  they  extended  their 
conquests,  ignorance  and  darkness  followed  their  steps,  and 
the  culture  of  the  sciences  was  confined  to  the  priests  and 
monks  alone.  And  even  among  these,  learning  degenerated 
from  its  primitive  lustre,  and  put  on  the  most  unseemly  and 
fantastic  form.  Amidst  the  seduction  of  corrupt  examples, 
the  alarms  of  perpetual  danger,  and  the  horrors  and  devas- 
tations of  war,  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders  lost  era* 
dually  all  taste  for  solid  science,  in  the  place  of  which  mey  i 
substituted  a  lifeless  spectre,  an  enormous  phantom  of  bar- 
barous erudition.  Tney  indeed  kept  public  schools,  and 
instructefl  the  youth  in  what  they  called  the  seven  liberal 
arts;'*  but  these,  as  we  learn  from  Augustin's  account  of 
them  consisted  only  of  a  certain  numfaM^r  of  dry,  subtile, 
and  useless  precepts;  and  were  consequently  more  adapted 
to  load  and  perplex  the  memory,  than  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  judgment.  80  that,  toward  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  the  sciences  were  almost  totally  extinguish*  ^ 
ed  ;  at  least,  what  remained  of  them  was  no  more  than  a 
shadowy  form,  without  either  solidity  or  consistence. 

III.  The  few  that  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  in  this  age,  had  not  as  yet  embraced     tih.  .uue  \ 
the  doctrine  or  method  of  Aristotle*    They  looked    %y^i^ 
upon  the  system  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  as    ^^ 
a  labyrinth  beset  with  thorns  and  thistles  ;*  and  yet,  had 
they  oeen  able  to  read  and  understand  his  works,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  them  would  have  become  his  followers. 
The  doctrine  of  Plato  had  a  more  established  reputation, 
which  it  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages,  and  was  considered  \ 
not  only  as  less  subtile  and  difficult  than  that  of  the  Stagirite, 
but  also  as  more  conformable  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  reUgion.    Besides,  the  most  valuable  of  Plato's 
works  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Victorinus,  and  were 
thus  adapted  to  general  use.^    And  Sidonius  Appollinaris^ 

BCP  d  These  seven  liberal  arts  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arUhmeHc,  mutic^  geo^ 
metrtf,  and  attrohomy.    See  Cent.  viii.  Part  ii.  cb.  ii.  in  this  folume. 

e  The  passages  of  different  writers,  that  prove  what  is  here  advanced,  are  collected  by 
Launoius,  in  hu  book,  De  vtHtia  JStriUotdis  fortuna  in  Jiendefma  ParieientL 

f  See  Augustini  Co^essionum,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii  §  i.  p.  105, 106,  torn.  i.  opp. 

X  8«e  hhSpiMt*,}^  It.  tp.  iiL  zi.  book  is.  e,.  te.  ^^^^  ,^^^  byGoOgk 
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infonns  us,  that  all  those  among  the  Latms,  who  had  any 
inclination  to  the  study  of  truth,  fell  into  the  Platonic  no- 
tions, and  followed  that  sage  as  their  philosophical  guide. 

IV.  The  fate  of  learning  was  less  deplorable  among  the 

Greeks  and  Orientals,  than  m  the  western  pro- 

iD  um  Ea*t.  vinces  ;  and  not  only  the  several  branches  of  polite 

literature,but  also  the  more  soUd  and  profound  sciences,  were 

cultivated  by  them  with  tolerable  success.     Hence  we  find 

among  them  more  writers  of  genius  and  learning  than  in 

other  countries.    Those,  who  inclined  to  the  study  of  law, 

I  resorted  generally  to  Berytus,  famous  for  its  learned  aca- 

'  demy,*  or  to  Alexandria,'  which  latter  city  was  frequented 

by  the  students  of  physic  and  chymistry.  The  professors  of 

eloquence,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  other  liberal  arts, 

taught  the  youth  in  public  schools,  which  were  erected  in 

almost  every  city.    Those  however  of  Alexandria,  Con- 

I  stantinople,  and  Edessa,  were  looked  upon  as  superior  to 

all  others,  both  in  point  of  erudition  and  method.^ 

V.  The  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  modem  Platonics  retain- 
BTod«rn  pia.  ^^  as  vct,  amoug  the  Syrians  and  Alexandrians,  a 
tonics.  considerable  part  of  their  ancient  splendour. 
Olympiodorus,  Hero,'  and  other  philosophers  of  the  first 
rank,  added  a  lustre  to  the  Alexandrian  school.  That  of 
Athens  was  rendered  famous  b^*  the  talents  and  erudition  of 

I  Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  and  his  successor  Syrian.  These 
were  the  instructers  of  the  renowned  Proclus,  who  far  sur- 
passed the  Platonic  philosophers  of  this  century,  and  ac- 
quired such  a  high  degree  of  the  public  esteem,  as  enabled 
him  to  give  new  life  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  restore  it 
to  its  formercredit  in  Greece."'  Marinus,  of  Neapolis,  Am- 
nionius  the  son  of  Hermias,  Isidorus  and  Damascius^  the 
disciples  of  Proclus,  followed,  with  an  ardent  emulation, 
the  traces  of  their  master,  and  formed  successors  that  re- 
sembled them  in  all  respects.  But  the  imperial  laws,  and 
the  daUy  progress  of  tne  Christian  religion  gradually  di- 
minished the  lustre  and  authority  of  these  philosophers." 

h  See  H&Aei  Ub.  de  ^cademia  JitreeonsuUwrum  Beryiensii  as  ftlso  Mityiensns^  De 
lopffido  DHf  p.  164. 

i  Zacb.  Mitylensus,  De  opyido  Dei,  p.  179. 

k  iEneas  Gaicus  in  TheophrastOy  p.  6,  7, 16,  &c. 

1  MftrinuB,  friU  Prodi,  cap.  iz.  p.  19,  edit.  Fabricii. 

m  The  life  of  Proclas,  written  by  Marinus,  woj  published  in  4to.  at  Hamburg,  in  the 
year  1700,  by  John  Albert  Fabricius,  and  was  enriched,  by  this  iamoua  editor,  wjtli  a 
g^at  number  of  learned  obsermtions. 

o  See  JEneas  Gazaeoa  in  Thtttphratto,  p.  6,  7, 8, 13,  edit.  Barthii. 
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And  as  there  were  many  of  the  Christian  doctors  who 
adopted  the  Platonic  system,  and  were  sufficiently  qualified 
to  exnlain  it  to  the  youth,  this  hindered,  naturally,  the 
schools  of  these  heathen  sages  from  being  so  much  fre- 
quented as  they  had  formerly  been. 

VI.  The  credit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  th6  pre- 
ference that  was  given  to  it,  as  more  excellent  in  iiiepbifcMo- 
itself,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  gos-  ^^Z^» 
pel  than  other  systems,  did  not  prevent  the  docJ-  "^*'* 
trine  of  Aristotle  from  coming  to  light  after  a  longstruggle> 
and  forcing  its  way  into  the  Christian  church.  The  Fla- 
toniss  themselves  mterpreted,  in  their  schools,  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  particularly  his  Dialects,  and  recom- 
mended that  work  to  such  of  the  youth  as  had  a  taste  for 
logical  discussions,  and  were  fond  of  disputing.  In  this 
the  Christian  doctors  imitated  the  manner  of  the  heathen 
schools ;  and  this  was  the  first  step  to  that  universal  do- 
minion, which  the  Stagirite  afterward  obtained  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  A  second,  and  a  yet  larger  stride,  which 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  made  toward  this  universal  em- 
pire, was  during  the  controversies  which  Origen  had  occa- 
sioned, andthe  Arian,  Eutychian,  Nestorian^  and  Pelagian 
dissensions,  which,  in  this  century,  were  so  fruitful  of  cala- 
mities to  the  Christian  church.  Origen,  as  is  well  known^ 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  Platonic  system.  When 
therefore  he  was  publicly  condemned,  many,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  his  errors,  and  to  prevent  their  being  counted 
among  the  number  of  his  followers,  adopted  openfy  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,  which  was  entirely  different  from  that 
of  Origen.  The  Nestorian,  Arian,  and  Eutychian  contro- 
versies were  managed,  or  rather  drawn  out,  on  both  sides, 
by  a  perpetual  recourse  to  subtle  distinctions,  and  captious 
sophisms.  And  no  philosophj^  was  so  proper  to  furnish 
such  weapons,  as  that  of  Aristotle ;  for  that  of  Plato  was 
far  from  oeing  adapted  to  form  the  mind  to  the  polemic 
arts.  Beside,  the  Jrelagian  doctrine  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance of  the  Platonic  opinions  concerning  God  and  the 
human  soul;  and  this  was  an  additional  reason  which  en- 
gaged many  to  desert  the  Platonists,  and  to  assume,  at 
least,  the  name  of  Peripatetics. 

Vol.  I.  44 
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CHAPTER  11. 

C0NCEA51IVG   THE   DOCTORS  AND   MIMSTBRS    OF  THE  CHRIBTIAIT   CHURCH, 
AND   ITS   FORM   OF    GOVERNMENT. 

I*  Several  causes  contributed  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
The«xten»i  the  external  form  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
SSIcfiro-  The  power  of  the  bishops,  particulariy  those  of 
l^Sa^Six  the  first  order,  was  sometimes  augmented  and 
'^c^  sometimes  diminished,  according  as  the  times  and 
the  occasions  offered;  and  in  all  these  changes  th^  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  the  political  state  of  the  empire,  had  much 
more  influence  than  the  rules  of  equity  and  wisdom. 

These  alterations  were  indeed  matters  of  small  moment. 
But  an  affair  of  much  greater  consequence  drew  now  the  ge- 
neral attention,  and  this  was  the  vast  augmentation  of  ho- 
I  nours  and  rank  that  was  at  this  time  accumulated  upon  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  most  vigo- 
rous efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, the  council  of  Constantinople  had,  on  account  of  the 
/  dignity  and  privileges  of  that  imperial  city,  conferred  upon 
its  bishops  a  place  amon^  the  first  rulers  of  the  Christian 
church.  This  new  digmty  adding  fuel  to  their  ambition, 
they  extended  their  views  of  authority  and  dominion,  and 
encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  re- 
duced the  provinces  of  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Pontus,  under 
their  ghostly  jurisdiction.  In  this  century  they  grasped  at 
still  further  accessions  of  power ;  so  that  not  oiuy  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  Illyricum  was  added  to  their  former  acqui- 
'  sitions,  but  they  were  also  exalted  to  the  highest  summit  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  For  by  the  twenty-eighth  canon 
of  the  council  held  at  Chalcedon  in  the  year  451,  it  was  re- 
^  solved,  that  the  same  rights  and  honours  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome,  were  due  to  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  lus- 
tre of  the  two  cities,  in  which  these  prelates  exercised  their 
authority.  The  same  council  connrmed  also,  by  a  solemn 
act,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  those  provinces  over  which  he  had  ambitiously 
usurped  the  jurisdiction.  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome, 
opposed  with  vehemence  the  passing  of  these  decrees,  and 
his  opposition  was  seconded  by  Ihat  of  several  other  pre- 
•  Jates.    But  their  efforts  were  vain,  as  the  emperors  threw 
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in  their  weight  into  the  balance,  and  thus  supporte(}  the 
decisions  of  the  Grecian  bishops,**  In  consequence  then  of 
the  decrees  of  this  famous  councS,  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople began  to  contend  obstinately  for  the  supremacy 
with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  crush  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antiocn,  so  as  to  make  them  feel  the  oppressive 
effects  of  his  pretended  superiority.  And  none  distin- 
guished himself  more  by  his  ambition  and  arrogance  in 
wis  matter  than  Acacius,  one  of  the  bishops  of  that  impe-  ' 
rial  city.P 

II.  It  was  much  about  this  time  that  Juvenal,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  or  rather  of  ^lia,  attempted  to  with-  xb.  »iiibiitoB 
draw  himself  and  his  church  from  the  jurisdiction  <>*^^"^"»'-  ^ 
of  the  bishop  of  Gssarea,  and  aspired  after  a  place  among 
the  first  prelates  of  the  Christian  world.  The  high  degree 
of  veneration  and  esteem  in  which  the  church  of  Jerus^em 
was  held  among  all  other  Christian  societies,  on  account 
of  its  rank  among  the  apostolical  churches,  and  its  title  to 
the  appellation  oi mother  churchy  as  having  succeeded  the* 
first  Cnristian  assembly  founded  by  the  apostles,  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and  render- 
ed his  project  much  more  practicable  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and  animated  by 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  the 
aspiring  prelate  not  only  assumed  the  dignity  of  patriarch 
of  all  Palestine,"*  a  rank  that  rendered  him  supreme  and 
independent  of  all  spiritual  authority,  but  also  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  usurped  his  jurisdiction 
over  the  provinces  of  Phenicia  and  Arabia.  Hence  there 
arose  a  warm  contest  between  Juvenal  and  Maximus,  bi-  I 
shop  of  Antioch,  whicLthe  council  of  Chalcedon  decided 
by  restoring  to  the  latter  the  provinces  of  Phenicia  and 
Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former  in  the  spiritual  pos- 
session of  all  Palestine,^  and  in  the  high  rank  which  he 

o  Le  Quien,  OHeiis  Christ,  torn.  i.  p.  36. 

p  See  Bayle's  DicHonary  in  English,  at  the  article  Acacius. 

SCP  q  By  all  Palestine,  the  reader  is  desired  to  understand  three  distinct  provinces, 
of  which  each  bore  the  name  of  Palestine,  and  accordingly  the  original  is  thus  expressed, 
Trium  PaUMtinarum  Episcopium  teu  Pairiarckam,  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  face  of  Palestine  was  almost  totally  changed,  and  it  was  so  parcelled  out  and  wasted 
by  a  succession  of  wars  and  invasions,  that  it  preserved  scarcely  any  trace  of  its  former 
condition.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  there  were  three  Palestines  formed  out  of  the 
ancient  country  of  that  name,  each  of  which  was  an  episcopal  .see.  And  Ht  was  of  these 
three  diocesses,  that  Juvenal  usurped  attid  maintained  the  jurisdiction.  See  for  a  further 
account  of  the  three  Palestines,  Spanhemii  Oeograpfria  Sacra,  opp.  torn  i.  p.  79. 

r  See  also,  for  an  account  of  the  three  Palestines,  Caroli  a  3.  Paulo  GeograpbU  Siwni, 
p.  307. 
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had  assumed  in  the  church/  By  this  means  there  were 
created  in  this  century  five  superior  rulers  of  the  church, 
who  were  distinguished  from  tne  rest  by  the  title  of  patri* 
archs/  The  oriental  historians  mention  a  sixth,  viz.  the 
bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  to  whom,  according  to 
their  account,  the  bishop  of  Antioch  voluntarily  ceded  a 
part  of  his  jurisdiction."  But  this  addition  to  the  number  of 
the  patriarchs  is  unworthy  of  credit,  as  the  only  proof  of 
it  is  drawD  from  the  Arabic  laws  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
which  are  notoriously  destitute  of  all  authority. 

III.  The  patriarchs  were  distinguished  by  considerable 

and  extensive  rights  and  privileges  that  were  an- 

priviS^^of^  nex^d  to  their  high  station.    They  alone  conse- 

uie  patriareb*.  ^^^^^^  ^jj^  blshops,  who  Uvcd  iu  thc  proviuccs 

that  belonged  tQ  their  jurisdiction.  They  assembled  year- 
ly, in  pouqci),  the  clergy  of  their  respective  districts,  fai 
order  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  cognisance 
ef  all  important  causes,  and  the  determination  of  we  more 
weighty  controversies,  were  referred  to  the  patriarch  of 
the  province  where  they  arose.  They  also  pronounced  a 
decisive  judgment  in  those  cases  where  accusations  were 
brought  against  bishops.  And,  lastly,  they  appointed 
vicarSf"^  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their  authority,  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces. Suqh  were  the  great  and  distinguishing  privileges 
ef  the  patriarchs ;  and  they  were  accompanied  with  others 
of  less  moment,  which  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  patriarchs  was  not  acknowledged  through  all  the 
^  provinces  without  exception.  Several  districts,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  empires,  were  exempted  from  their 
jurisdiction.*  The  emperors  who  reserved  to  themselves 
the  supreme  power  in  the  Christian  hierarchy,  and  re- 
ceived, with  great  facility  and  readiness,  the  complaints  of 
those  who  considered  themselves  as  injured  by  the  patri- 
archs ;  the  councils  also,  in  which  the  majesty  and  legis- 

8  See  Mich,  le  Quien,  Ofievia  Christianus,  torn.  iii.  p.  110. 

t  See  the  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  patriarchs,  which  are  mentioned  and 
recommended  by  the  learned  Fabriciua,  in  his  BibUograph,  Jintiquar,  cap.  xiii.  p.  453. 

u  Asaemanni  Bibliotk,  Orient,  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  9,  IS,  &c. 

w  Dav.  Biondel.  De  la  Pnmnute  de  PEglise,  chap.  xxv.  p.  332.  Tbeod.  BuiDart.  Dt 
^aUio  J^rehi  EpUcopali,  p.  445,  torn.  ii.  of  the  posthumous  irorks  ofMabillon. 

X  Bdward  Brerewodius,  DUserL  de  teleris  Ecclenm  gubernatume  PatriarchaU  ;  which 
is  pfinted  at  the  end  of  archbishop  Usher's  hook,  entitled  OpmeHfim  de  mri«^  Epift^ 
porum  et  MetropolUan, 
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lative  power  of  the  church  immediately  resided;  all  these 
^vere  so  many  obstacles  to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  patriarchal  order. 

iv.  This  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  government  was  so 
far  from  contributing  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  . 

of  the  Christian  church,  that  it  proved,  on  the  con-  venTriel"X't   * 
trarjp^,  a  perpetual  source  of  dissensions  and  ani-  ?hr"imriilS»- 
mosities,  and  was  productive  of  various  inconve-  lU^^IIJiSl 
niences  and  grievances.     The  patriarchs,  who,  """* 
by  their  exalted  rank  and  extensive  authority,  were  equally 
aole  to  do  much  good  and   much  mischief,  began  to  en-  I 
croach  upon  the  rights,  and  to  trample  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  tneir bishops,  and  thus  introduced,  gradually,  a  sort 
of  spiritual  bondage  into  the  church.    And  that  they  might 
invade,  without  opposition,  the  rights  of  the  bishops,  they  . 
permitted  the  bishops,  in  their  turn,  to  trample  with  im- 
punity upon  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people. 
For,  in  proportion  as  the  bishops  multiplied  their  pri- 
vileges and  extended  their   usurpations,  the  patriarchs 
gained  new  accessions  of  power  by  the  despotism  which 
ley  exercised  over  the  Episcopal  order.    They  foment- 
ed also  divisions  among  the  bishops,  and  excited  animosi- 
ties between  the  bishops  and  the  other  ministers  of  the 
church  ^  nay,  they  went  still  further,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  discord  between  the  clergy  and  the  people,  that  all  these 
combustions  might  furnish  tnem  with  perpetual  matter  for 
the  exercise  of  their  authority,  and  procure  them  a  multi- 
tude of  clients  and  dependents.    They  left  no  artifice  un- 
employed to  strengthen  their  own  authority,  and  to  raise 
opposition  against  the  bishops  from  every  quarter.     For 
this  purpose  it  was  that  they  engaged  in  their  cause  by 
the  most  alluring  promises,  and  attached  to  their  interests 
by  the  most  magnificent  acts  of  liberality,  whole  swarms 
of  monks,  who  served  as  intestine  enemies  to  the  bishops, 
and  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  side  of  patriarchal  tyranny. 
These  monastic  hirelings  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  ruin  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  dimi- 
nish the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  raise  to  an  enor- 
mous and  excessive  height,  the  power  and  prerogatives  of 
their  insolent  and  ambitious  patrons. 
v.  To  these  lamentable  evils  were  added  the  ambitious 
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tfc»^oftK*Ill  quarrels,  and  the  bitter  animosities  that  rose 
ifkrcht.  among  the  patriarchs  themselves,  and  which  pro- 
duced the  most  blooay  wars,  and  the  most  detestable  and 
horrid  crimes.    The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  distin- 

tuished  himself  in  these  odious  contests.  Elated  with  the 
ivour  and  proximity  of  the  imperial  court,  he  cast  a  haugh- 
ty eye  on  all  sides  where  any  objects  were  to  be  found  on 
which  he  might  exercise  his  lordly  ambition.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  reduced  under  his  jurisdiction  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  prelates  only  of  the  second  or- 
der ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  invaded  the  diocess  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  spoiled  him  of  several  provinces.  The 
two  fbrmer  prelates,  though  they  struggled  with  vehe- 
mence, and  raised  considerable  tumults  by  their  opposition, 
yet  they  struggled  ineffectually,  both  foi*  want  of  strength, 
and  likewise  on  account  of  a  variety  of  unfavoiurable  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  Roman  pontiff,  far  superior  to  them 
in  wealdi  and  power,  contendea  also  with  more  vigour  and 
obstinacy,  and,  in  bis  turn,  gave  a  deadly  wound  to  the 
usurped  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch. 

Tne  attentive  inquirer  into  the  affairs  of  the  church  from 
this  period,  will  find,  in  the  events  now  mentioned,  the 
principal  source  of  those  most  scandalous  and  deplorable 
dissensions  which  divided,  first,  the  eastern  church  into 
various  sects,  and  afterwards  separated  it  entirely  from  that 
of  the  west.  He  will  find  that  these  ignominious  schisms 
flowed  chiefly  from  the  unchristian  contentions  for  domi- 
nion and  supremacV)  which  reigned  among  those  who  set 
themselves  up  for  the  fathers  and  defenders  of  the  church. 
VI.  None  of  the  contending  bishops  found  the  occur- 
Tbe  wpr  of  ''^'^c^s  ^f  ^^^  times  so  favourable  to  his  ambition 
i^e^wTop  Sr  as  the  Roman  pontiff.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
doubled efforts  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a 
variety  of  circumstances  united  in  augmenting  his  power 
and  authority,  though  he  had  not,  as  yet,  assumed  the  dig- 
nity of  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge  of  the  whole  Christian 
church.  The  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  unable 
to  make  head  against  the  lordly  prelate  of  Constantinople, 
fled  often  to  the  Roman  pontiff  for  succour  against  his  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  inferior  order  of  bishops  used  the  same 
method  when  their  rights  were  invaded  W  the  prelates  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  So  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  by 
taking  all  these  prelates  alternately  under  nis  protection, 
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daSly  added  new  degrees  of  influence  and  authority  to  the 
Roman  see,  rendered  it  every  where  respected,  and  was 
thus  imperceptibly  establishing  its  supremacy.  Such  were 
the  means  by  wmch  the  Roman  pontiff  extended  his  do- 
minion in  the  east.  In  the  west  its  mcrease  was  owing  to 
other  causes.  The  dechning  power  and  the  supine  indo- 
lence of  the  emperors,  left  the  authority  of  the  bishop  who 
presided  in  their  imperial  city  almost  without  control.  The 
mcursions,  moreover,  and  tnumphs  of  the  barbarians,  were 
so  £u*  from  being  prejudicial  to  his  rising  dominion,  that 
they  rather  contributed  to  its  advancement  For  the  kings, 
who  penetrated  into  the  empire,  were  only  soUcitous  about 
the  methods  of  giving  a  sufficient  degree  of  stability  to  their 
respective  governments.  And  when  they  perceived  the 
subjection  of  the  multitude  to  the  bishops,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  the  bishops  upon  the  Roman  pontiff,  they  imme- 
diately resolved  to  reconcile  this  ghostly  ruler  to  their  inte- 
rests, by  loading  him  with  benefits  and  honours  of  various 
kinds. 

Amon^  all  the  prelates  who  ruled  the  church  of  Rome 
during  this  century,  there  was  none  who  asserted,  with  such 
vigour  and  success,  the  authority  and  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  as  Leo,  commonly  sumamed  the  Great.  It 
must  be  however  observed,  that  neither  he,  nor  the  other 
promoters  of  that  cause,  were  able  to  overcome  all  the  ob- 
stacles that  were  laid  in  their  way,  nor  the  various  checks 
which  were  given  to  their  ambition.  Many  examples 
might  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this  point,  particularly  the  case 
of  the  Africans,  whom  no  threats  nor  promises  could  en- 

§age  to  submit  the  decision  of  their  controversies,  and  the 
etenmnation  of  their  causes,  to  the  Roman  tribunal.^ 
VII.  The  vices  of  the  clercy  were  now  carried  to  the 
most  enormous  lengths ;  and  31  the  writers  of  this  The  ^irrf  of 
century,  whose  probity  and  virtue  render  them  '^*'^^' 
worthy  of  credit,  are  unanimous  in  their  accounts  of  the 
luxury,  arrogance,  avarice,  and  voluptuousness^  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal orders.  The  bishops^  and  particularly  those  of  the 
first  rank,  created  various  oelegates,  or  ministers  who  ma- 
naged for  them  the  affairs  of  their  diocesses,  and  a  sort  of 
courts  were  gradually  formed,  where  these  pompous  eccle- 
siastics gave  audience,  and  received  the  homage  of  a  crin- 

y  Lud.  EL  Du  Pin.  De  arUiqua  EcchsUt  Disciplina,  Diss,  ii.  p.  166.  Melch.  Leydeckcri, 
Historic  Ecckf*  Sfricmct,  torn.  ii.  Dtw.  ii.  p.  505. 
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ging  multitude.  The  office  of  a  presbyter  was  looked  upon 
of  such  a  high  and  eminent  nature,  that  Martin^  bishop  of 
Tours,  was  so  audacious  as  to  maintain,  at  a  pubKc  enter- 
tainment, that  the  emperor  was  inferior  in  dignity  to  one 
of  that  order/  As  to  the  deacons^  their  pride  and  licen- 
I  tiousness  occasioned  many  and  mevous  complaints,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  decrees  of  several  councils.* 

These  opprobrious  stains,  in  the  characters  of  the  clerg}% 
would  never  have  been  endured,  had  not  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  been  sunk  in  superstition  and  ignorance,  and 
all  in  general  formed  their  ideas  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
I   of  Christian  ministers  from  the  model  exhibited  by  the  sacer- 
/   dotal  orders  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
I    during  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  darkness  of  paganism. 
The  barbarous  nations,  also,  those  fierce  and  warlike  Ger- 
mans, who,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  divided  among 
them  the  western  empire,  bore,  with  the  utmost  patience 
and  moderation,  both  tne  dominion  and  vices  of  the  bishops 
and  priests,  because,  upon  their  conversion  to  Christiani^, 
thev  became  naturally  subject  to  their  jurisdiction ;  and 
still  more,  ba[^use  they  looked  upon  the  mimsters  of  Christ 
as  invested  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  dis- 
tinguished the  priests  of  their  fictitious  deities, 
viii.  The  corruption  of  that  order  who  were  appointed 
to  promote,  by  their  doctrine  and  examples,  the 
f^wb^  sacred  interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  will  appear 
IbT^  or  less  surprising  when  we  consider,  that  multitudes 
ihe  clergy,     ^f  people  of  sJl  luuds  were  every  where  admitted, 
/  without  examination  and  without  choice,  into  the  body  of 
'  the  clergy,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  had  no  other  view, 
than  the  enjovment  of  a  lazy  and  inglorious  repose.     Many 
of  these  ecclesiastics  were  confined  to  no  fixed  places  or 
assemblies,  had  no  employment  of  any  kind,  but  sauntered 
I  about  wherever  they  pleased,  gaining  their  maintenance  by 
imposing  upon  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  sometimes  by 
mean  and  dishonest  practices. 

But  if  any  should  ask,  how  this  account  is  reconcilable 
with  the  number  of  saints,  who,  according  to  the  testimo- 
nies of  both  the  eastern  and  western  ^vriters,  are  said  to 
have  shone  forth  in  this  century,  the  answer  is  obvious ; 

z  Sulpitius  Scverus,  De  vita  Martiniy  cap.  xx.  p.  339,  compared  with  JHdog.  ii.  cap. 
*i.  p.  467. 
a  See  Dav.  Blondel  t^pohgia  pro  tententia  Hieronipni  de  Episci^  el  PreshyUris,  p < 
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these  saints  were  canonized  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  . 
For,  in  an  aj^e  of  darkness  and  corruption,  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  from  the  multiiudei  either  by  their 
genius,  their  writings,  or  their  eloquence,  by  their  prudence 
and  dexterity  in  managing  matters  of  importance,  or  by 
their  meekness  and  moderation,  and  the  ascendency  they 
had  gained  over  their  resentments  and  passions ;  all  such 
were  esteemed  something  more  than  men ;  they  were  re- 
verenced as  gods ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  appear- 
ed to  others  as  men  divinely  inspired,  and  full  of  the  Deity. 
IX*  The  monks,  who  had  formerly  lived  only  for  them- 
selves, in  solitary  retreats,  and  had  never  thought  ^^  ^^^ 
of  assuming  any  rank  among  the  sacerdotal  order, 
were  now  gradually  distinguished  from  the  populace,  and   ; 
were  endowed  with  such  opulence  and  such  honourable   I 
privileges,  that  they  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to   <v 
claim  an  eminent  station  ^Q^o^  the  supports  and  piUars 
of  the  Christian  community."  Tne  fame  of  their  piety  and 
sanctity  was  at  first  so  great,  that  bishops  and  presbjrters 
were  often  chosen  out  of  their  order,"^  and  tiie  passion  of 
erecting  edifices  and  convents,  in  which  the  monks  and 
holy  virgins  might  serve  God  in  the  most  commodious 
manner,  was  at  Uiis  tune  carried  beyond  all  bounds/ 

The  monastic  orders  did  not  all  observe  the  same  rule 
of  discipline,  nor  the  same  manner  of  living.  Some  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  Augustine,  others  that  of  Basil,  others 
that  of  Antony,  others  that  of  Athanasius,  others  that  of 
Pachomius;  but  they  must  all  have  become  extremely 
negligent  and  remiss  in  observing  the  laws  of  their  re- 
ispective  orders,  since  the  licentiousness  of  the  monks, 
eyen  in  this  century,  was  become  a  proverb,''  and  they  are 
said  to  have  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  and  sedi- 
tions in  various  places.  AU  the  monastic  orders  of  sdl 
sorts  were  under  the  protection  of  the  bishops  in  whose 
provinces  they  Uved,  nor  did  the  patriarchs  claim  any  au- 
thority over  them,  as  appears  with  the  utmost  evidence 
from  the  decrees  of  the  councils  held  in  this  century/ 

b  JSpipbaniuBy  Expodt.  Jiiet,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  1094.  Mabillon,  Reponse  aux  Ckanoines 
Regmeres^  torn.  ii.  of  his  posthumoas  works,  p.  115. 

e  See  Sulpitius  Sererus,  Dt  vUa  Martini,  cap.  x.  320.    IHd.  i.  cap.  zxi.  p.  486. 

d  Sulpitius  Severus,  Dial,  i.  p.  419.  Norisius,  Hislor,  Pelag,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  273^ 
torn.  i.  opp.    Hiatoire  LiUraire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  35. 

e  Sulp.  Sevenis,  DiaL  i.  cap.  Tiii.  p.  399. 

f  See  Jo.  Launoii  JtuptisiHo  m  ehartanUmmunUatis  B,  Germani,  opp.  torn.  iii.  part.  ii. 
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X.  Several  writers  of  considerable  merit  adorned  thi^ 
century.  Among  the  Greeks  and  orientals  the 
Greek  writ«r«.  ^^^^  place  is  duc  to  Cjril,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
'  so  famous  for  his  learned  productions,  and  the  various 
controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  derogate  from  the  praises  which  are  due  to  this 
eminent  man ;  but  it  would  betray,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
criminal  partiality,  did  we  pass  uncensured  the  turbulent 
spirit,  the  litigious  and  contentious  temper,  and  the  other 
defects  which  are  laid  to  his  charge.' 

After  Cyril,  we  may  place  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyprus, 

I  an  eloquent,  copious,  and  learned  writer,  eminent  for  his 

'  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of  sacred  erudition, 

but  unfortunate  in  his  attachment  to  some  of  the  Nesto- 

rian  errors.** 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning 
and  sanctity.  A  great  number*  of  his  epistles  are  yet  ex- 
tant, and  discover  more  piety,  genius,  erudition,  and  wis- 
dom, than  are  to  be  found  in  the  volummous  productions 
of  many  other  writers/ 
I  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  few  of  whose  writings 
are  now  extant,  acquired  an  immortal  name  by  his  violent 
opposition  to  Origen  and  his  followers.' 

Palladius  deserves  a  rank  among  the  better  sort  of  au- 
thors, by  his  Lausiac  History,  and  his  Z^/'^  o/"Chrysostom. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  though  accused  after  his  death 
of  the  greatest  errors,  was  one  ot  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time.  Those  who  have  read,  with  any  attention,  the 
fragments  of  his  writings  which  are  to  be  found  in  Photius, 
w£u  lament  the  want  of  these  excellent  compositions,  which 

p.  1  In  the  ancient  records,  posterior  to  this  century,  thcmonks  are  ft^quently  c^led 
elerks.  See  MabUloo.  Ptmf.  ad  Sac.  U.  Ackfr.  Sanctor,  Ord.  Benedteti,  p.  14.  And 
this  shows  that  they  now  began  to  be  ranked  among  the  eUrgHf  or  ministers  of  the 

g  The  works  of  Cyril,  in  six  volumes  folio,  were  published  at  Paris,  by  Aubert,  in  the 
year  1638. 

b  The  Jesuit  Sirmond  gave  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1642,  a  noble  edition  of  the  woiks  of 
this  prelate  in  four  volumes  folio ;  a  fifth  was  added  by  Gamier,  in  1686.  (0>  We 
must  observe  in  favour  of  this  excellent  ecclesiastic,  so  renowned  for  the  sanctity  and 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  that  he  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  thus  etf&eed 
the  stain  he  had  contracted  by  his  personal  attachment  to  thatlieretic,  and  to  John  of 

(Cr  i   The  number  of  these  epistUt  amounU  to  2012,  which  are  divided  into  five 
books.    They  are  short,  but  admirably  written,  and  are  equally  recommendable  for  the 
^  solidity  of  the  matter,  and  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  style. 

k  The  best  edition  of  Isidore's  EpistUs  U  that  which  was  published  in  folio,  by  the 
Jesuit  Scott,  at  Paris,  in  1638. 
I  See  Euseb.  Rcnaudotus,  Bist.  Patriarchat.  Mexandtmor.  p.  103-. 
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are  either  entirely  lost,  or,  if  any  remain,"  are  only  extant 
among  the  Nestorians,  and  thatm  the  Syriac  lan^age." 

Nilus,  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  composed  severd  treatises 
of  a  practical  and  pious  kind ;  but  these  performances  de- 
rive more  merit  from  the  worthy  and  laudable  intention  of 
their  author  than  from  any  other  circumstance. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  Basilius  of  Seleucia ;  Theodotus 
of  Ancyra ;  and  Gelasis  of  Gyzicum,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity. 

XI.  A  Roman  pontiff,  LeoI«  sumamed  the  Great,  shines 
forth  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers  of  this  cen-  tim»  utta 
tuiy.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genius  and  "^'^^ 
eloauence,  which  he  employed  however  too  much  in  ex- 
tenoing  his  authority ;  a  point  in  which  his  ambition  was 
both  indefatigable  and  excessive*"* 

Orosius  acauired  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation  by 
the  History  he  wrote  to  refiite  the  cavils  of  the  pagans 
against  Christianity,  and  by  his  books  against  the  Pelagians 
and  Priscillianists/ 

Cassian,  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  man,  inculcated  in 
Gaul,  both  by  his  discourse  and  his  writings,  the  disciphne 
and  manner  of  Uving  which  prevailed  amon^  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  monks,  and  was  a  sort  of  teacher  to  wose 
who  were  called  SemipeWians.'' 

Maximus  of  Turin  published  several  HamilieSywlAcli  are 
yet  extant ;  and  though  short,  are,  for  the  most  part  recom-^ 
mendable,  both  for  their  elegance  and  piety. 

Eucherius  of  Lyons,  and  bishop  of  that  city,  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  moral  writers  that  flourished  among^ 
the  Latins  in  this  century/ 

m  See  Jos.  Simon  AMemanoi  JKUioCA.  Orienid.  Clemenl.  Vath,  torn.  ii]\  purt  if.  p.  987. 

tap*  n  It  appears^  by  Ums  account  of  the  works  of  Theodore,  that  Dr.  Mosheim  had 
not  seen  the  DisurUMona  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,  in  one  of  which,  Uiat  learned^ 
prince  has  demonstrated  that  the  Commentary  imoii  the  Psalms^  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Chmn  or  CcUeeUon  qf  Corderw,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Theodo^B,  is  th» 
production  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  There  exists,  also,  beside  the  fragments  that  < 
nre  to  be  fonnd  in  Photius,  a  manuscript  commentary  of  this  ilhistrious  author  upoa  tho 
twelve  minor  prophets. 

o  All  the  works  of  Leo  were  published  at  Lyons,  in  two  Tolumes  folio,  in  tt»  year 
11700,  by  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Quesnel  of  the  oratory. 

p  See  Bnyle's  DieltoiMry,  at  the  article  Orosius..  A  Taluable  edition  of  this  anthor^ 
enriched  with  ancient  coins'and  medals,  was  published  in  4to.  at  Leyden,  iti  the  year 
1738,  by  the  learned  Hatetcamp. 

q  HMobre  LUerairt  de  la  Frmee^  tom.  iL  p.  215.  Simon,  Critique  d»  Uk  BibHoth.  B^ 
eUsiattique  par  Du  Pin,  tom.  i.  p.  156.  The  works  of  Cassian  were  published  in  fidiftit 
Frankiort,  in  the  year  1738,  with  a  large  commentary  by  Alardua  Gaxeus. 

r  See  a  large  account  of  this  prelaU,  in  the  HMsfre  Uttrain  de  la  Fnnee^  tonu  it  9^ 
«7*. 
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Pontius  of  Nola,' distinguished  by  his  eminent  and  fer- 
vent piety,  is  also  esteemed  for  his  poems  and  other  good 
performances. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  obtained  by  his  eloquence, 
the  title  of  Chrysologus ;  nor  are  his  discourses  entirely 
destitute  of  genius/ 

Salvian  was  an  eloquent,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  melan- 
choly and  sour  writer,  who,  in  his  vehement  declamations 
a^nst  llie  vices  of  his  times,  unwarily  discovers  the  defects 
of  his  own  character." 

Prosper  of  Aquitain  and  Marius  M creator  are  abundant- 
ly known  to  such  as  have  employed  any  part  of  their  time 
and  attention  in  the  study  of  the  Pelagian  disputes,  and  the 
other  controversies  that  were  managed  in  this  century. 

Vincent  of  Lerins  gained  a  lasting  reputation  by  his 
short,  but  excellent  treatise  against  the  sects,  entitled  Vom^ 
nwnitariurn.^ 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  a  tumid  writer,  though  not  entirely 
destitute  of  eloquence  ;  VigiUus  of  Tapsus ;  Amobius  the 
younger,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Psalms ; 
Dracontius,  and  others  of  that  class,  are  of  too  little  conse^ 
quence  to  deserve  a  more  particular  notice* 


CHAPTER  HI. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH  DUaiNO  THIS  CENTURY. 

Many  pomts  of  reli^on  were  more  lai^ely  explaineds 

uaiiypoiDM  Mid  many  of  its  doctrines  determmed  with  more 

d^ie^'i^d!   accuracy  and  precision,  than  they  had  been  in  the 

preceding  ages.    This  was  owing  to  the  contro- 

ICP  8  This  pious  aod  ingenious  ecclesiastic  is  more  general!;  known  hj  the  naae  of 
Paulin.  See  HUtaire  UUrake  de  la  France,  torn,  it  p.  179.  The  best  edition  of  Us 
works  is  t%at  published  by  Le  firun,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1685,  in  two  Tolumes  4to. 

t  Affnelli  liber  PontificaUs  Eedesict  RavennaUtmi,  torn.  i.  p.  331. 

tt  Hut.  Uter,  de  la  France^  torn.  ii.  p.  517.  |CP  The  authors  of  the  history  here  re- 
ferred to,  give  a  different  account  of  Salvian's  character.  They  acknowlec^,  that  his 
declamations  against  the  vices  of  the  age,  in  his  TreatUe  against  Avarice,  and  his  Di»- 
course  concerning  Providence,  are  warm  and  vehement ;  but  they  represent  him  not- 
ifithstanding  as  one  of  the  most  humane  and  benevolent  men  of  his  time.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was  extravagantly  austere  in  the  rules  he  prescribed  for  the  con- 
duet  of  life.  For  what  is  more  unnatural  than  to  recommend  to  Christians,  as  a  necesnry 
condition  of  salvation,  the  leaving  their  whole  substance  to  the  poor,  to  the  utter  mln  of 
their  children  and  relations  7  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  his  austerity  In  point 
of 'discipline  was  accompanied  with  the  most  amiable  moderation  toward  those  who 
differtsd  from  him  in  articles  of  faith.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  passage  to  this  pur- 
pose, in  his  JVeatise  concerning  Providence,  book  v.  p.  100. 

ICF*  w  This  work  of  Vincent,  which  is  commended  by  our  author,  seems  scarcely 
Worthy  of  such  applause.    I  see  nothing  in  it,  but  that  blind  Teaeration^  ancient  opi» 
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versies  that  were  multiplied  at  this  time  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  concermngthe/^^^cwawd  nature  of  Christ ; 
the  innate  corrvptian  and  depravity  of  man  ;  the  natural  abi- 
lity cf  men  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  divine  law  ; 
the  necessity  of  the  divine  grace  in  order  to  salvation;  the  no- 
ture  and  existence  of  human  liberty;  and  other  such  intricate 
and  perplexing  questions.  The  sacred  and  venerable  sim- 
plicity of  the  primitive  times,  which  required  no  more  than 
a  true  faith  in  the  word  of  God,  and  a  smcere  obedience  to 
his  holy  laws,  appeared  little  better  than  rusticity  and  igno- 
rance to  the  subtile  doctors  of  this  quibbling  a^e.  Yet  so 
it  happened,  that  many  of  the  over  curious  divines,  who 
attempted  to  explain  the  nature  and  remove  the  difficulties 
of  these  intricate  doctrines,  succeeded  very  ill  in  this  mat- 
ter. Instead  of  leading  men  into  the  paths  of  humble  faith 
and  genuine  piety,  they  bewildered  them  in  the  labyrinths 
of  controversy  and  contention,  and  rather  darkened  than 
illustrated  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion  by  a  thisk  cloud 
of  unintelligible  subtilties,  ambiguous  terms,  and  obscure 
distinctions.  Hence  arose  new  matter  of  animosity  and 
dispute,  of  bigotry  and  uncharitableness,  which  flowed  like 
a  torrent  througn  succeeding  ages,  and  which  all  human 
efibrts  seem  unable  to  vanquish.  In  these  disputes,  the 
heat  of  passion,  and  the  excessive  force  of  religious  anti- 
pathy and  contradiction,  hurried  firequently  the  contending 
parties  into  the  most  dangerous  extremes. 

II.  If  before  this  time  the  lustre  of  religion  was  clouded 
with  superstition,  and  its  divine  precepts  adulte-  soperrtuio* 
rated  with  a  mixture  of  human  inventions,  this  evil,  «^'«'"p«*- 
instead  of  diminishing,  increased  daily.  The  happy  souls 
of  departed  Christians  were  invoked  by  numbers,  and  their 
aid  implored  by  assiduous  and  fervent  prayers ;  whfle  none 
stood  up  to  censure  or  oppose  this  preposterous  worship. 
The  (question,  how  the  prayers  of  mortals  ascended  to  the 
celestial  spirits,  a  question  which  afterward  produced  much 
wrangling  and  many  idle  fancies,  did  not  as  yet  occasion 
any  cufficulty.  For  the  Christians  of  this  century  did  not 
imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  were  so  entirely  con- 
fUied  to  the  celestial  mansions,  as  to  be  deprived  of  tne  pri- 
vilege of  visiting  mortsds,  and  travelling,  when  they  pleased;, 

nioDS,  which  is  so  flital  to  the  discoTerj  and  progress  of  truth,  and  an  attempt  to  pro?e 
that  nothing  but  the  voice  of  tradition  is  to  be  consulted  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  4n  ample  account  of  Vincent,  Prosper,  and  Ajmobiu^^  is  to  be  foaod  in  Q» 
HUMn  JJUtokt  it  Ia  France,  torn.  ii.  p«  305,  34S«  369. 
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throuffh  various  countries.  Thej  were  further  of  opinion, 
that  me  places  most  frequented  b^  departed  spirits  were 
those  where  the  bodies  they  had  formerly  animated  were 
interred ;  and  this  opinion,  which  the  Christians  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  ana  Romans,  rendered  the  sepulchres  of 
the  saints  the  general  rendezvous  of  suppliant  multitudes/ 
The  images  of  those  who,  during  their  lives,  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  uncommon  sanctity,  were  now  honoured 
with  a  particular  worship  in  several  places ;  and  many  ima-- 
gmed  that  this  worship  drew  down  into  the  images  the 
propitious  presence  of  the  saints  or  celestial  beings  they 
representee! ;  deluded,  perhaps,  into  this  idle  fancy,  by  the 
I  crafty  fictions  of  the  heathen  priests,  who  had  published 
^  ^e  same  thing  concerning  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
cury/ A  singular  and  irresistible  efficacy  was  also  attri-« 
buted  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to  the  figure  of  the 
cross,  in  defeating  the  attempts  of  Satan,  removing  all  sorts 
of  calamities,  and  in  healing  not  only  the  diseases  of  the 
body,  but  also  those  of  the  mind/  We  shall  not  enter  here 
into  a  particular  account  of  the  public  suppUcations,  the 
holy  pilgrimages,  the  superstitious  services  paid  to  depart^ 
ed  souls ;  the  multiplication  of  temples,  altars,  penitential 
garments,  and  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances,  that 
snowed  the  decline  of  genuine  pietv,  and  the  coirupt  dark* 
ness  that  was  eclipsing  the  lustre  of  primitive  Christianity. 
As  there  were  none  in  these  times  to  hinder  the  Christians 
from  retaining  the  opinions  of  their  pagan  ancestors  con- 
cerning departed  souls,  heroes,  demons,  temples,  and  such 
like  matters,  and  even  transferring  them  into  their  religious 
services ;  and  as,  instead  of  entirelj^  abolishing  the  rites  and 
mstitutions  of  ancient  times,  these  institutions  were  stLQ  ob- 
i^erved  with  ojoly  some  slight  alterations ;  all  this  swelled  of 
necessity  the  torrent  of  superstition,  and  deformed  the  beau^ 
ty  of  the  Christian  religion  and  worship  with  those  corrupt 
remains  of  paganism,  which  still  subsist  in  a  certain  churoi. 
It  will  not  be  improper  to  observe  here,  that  the  famou& 
pagan  doctrine,  concerning  the/?2ii^ca<i{mq/'d^ar/^d^o»&> 

X  Lactantius,  DMnar,  InxtituHonem^  lib.  i.  p.  164,  Hesiodus,  Opp»  tt  Dier.  Tcr.  ltS« 
Compare  with  these,  Sulpitiiu  SeTenis,  Efiitt.  ii.  p.  371.  Duit  it.  cap.  xiii.  p.  474. 
IHd,  ill.  p.  513.  iEneas  Gazeos,  in  Theofiratto,  p.  65.  MacariiM  in  Jac.  ToUii  huigmi- 
hu  Itineria  ItaHei,  p.  197.  and  other  writers  of  thb  age. 

J  ClementiDa,  tfonttf.  z.  p.  697,  torn.  i.  PP,  J^postoUc.  Amobius,  ado,  GtnieSy  lib.  tL 
p.  254.  Casp.  Barthitis,  ad  AtOUitm  ^fSsmantUm^  p.  850. 

z  Prudentiufl,  Hymn,  xi.  de  Coronis,  p.  150, 151.  Svlpitiof  RsTenii,  Ep,  i.  p-  .364. 
MneB»  Ghizeuty  in  Thippkr^stOy  p.  )[73. 
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by  means  of  a  certain  kind  ofjirey  was  more  amply  explain^'  / 
ed  and  confirmed  now  than  it  had  formerly  been."     Every  ' 
body  knows^  that  this  doctrine  proved  an  mexhaustible 
source  of  riches  to  the  clergy  through  the  succeeding  ages, 
and  that  it  still  enriches  the  Romiw  church  with  its  nutri- 
tious streams* 

III*  The  interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures  employed 
fewer  pens  in  this  centurj^  than  in  the  preceding  mterpreui- 
age,  in  which  the  Christian  doctors  were  less  in-  JSSI**^'*^'*' 
volved  in  the  labyrinths  of  controversy^.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplication  of  rehgious  disputes,  acou' 
siderable  number  of  learned  men  undertook  this  useful  and 
important  task*  We  shall  not  mention  those  who  confined 
their  illustrations  to  some  one  or  a  few  books  of  the  divine 
word,  such  as  Victor  of  Antioch,  Polychronius,  Philo  Car- 
pathius,  Isidore  of  Gordona,  Salonius,  and  Andrew  of  Cdd-^ 
sarea*  We  nmst  not,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  Theo- 
doretand  Theodore,  bishops  of  (jyprus  andMopsuestia;  the 
two  most  famous  expositors  of  this  age,  who  illustrated  a 

¥*eat  part  of  the  holy  Scriptures  by  their  pious  labours, 
hey  were  truly  eminent  both  in  point  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius ;  and  free  and  unprejudiced  in  their  search  after  truths 
they  followed  the  explications  of  Scripture  given  by  theii* 
predecessors,  only  as  far  as  theyfoimd  theto  agreeable  to 
reason.  The  commentaries  of  Theodoret  are  yet  extant, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  f  those  of  Theodore  are 
concealed  in  the  east  among  the  Nestorians,  though  on 
many  accounts  worthy  to  see  the  light'  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
deserves  also  a  place  amon^  the  commentators  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  but  a  still  higher  rai£:,  among  that  useful  and  learn- 
ed body,  is  due  to  Isidore  of  PeKisium,  whose  epistles  con- 
tain many  observations,  which  cast  a  considerable  degree 
of  light  upon  several  parts  of  Scripture/ 

a  See  particulaHy  concemiog  this  matteri  Auglistin,  his  booh  de  viii.  Q,wMtUmibuS 
ad  Didciikm,  A*,  xiii.  torn.  yi.  opp.  p.  1S8.  Defide  et  operUnUy  cap.  zri.  p.  183.  Defidet 
ape,  ei  charitaU,  $  llS,  p.  228.  Enmrratiane  PaoL  xxxv*  $  Sj  &c. 

b  See  Simon,  Histoire  criiique  des  prifieipaux  Commtntateura  de  A*.  TeaL  ch.  xxiii 
p.  314;  as  also  his  Critique  de  la  BibUoth,  EccUaiaaU  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  I80i 
fCF  Theodoret  wrote  commentaries  apon  the  fiye  books  of  Jtfoses,  JoahuOf  Judgea,  Ruih^ 
Saimuel,  Kinga,  ChrotUeUaj  the  Padma^  the  CantieUs,  Jaaiah,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Lament 
Udyma,  EzeMel,  Daniel,  the  tutehe  Uaaer  propheU,  and  St.  PauPa  fourteen  Epiatlea. 

c  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient.  Clem.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  §  2,  p.  227.  SimoA,  Cri-^ 
iique  de  la  BibKoth.  EeeUa.  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  108,  677.  fCF*  We  are  assured  by  Fa- 
bricius,  upon  the  testimony  of  Lambecius,  that  Theodore's  Commentary  upon  the  twelve 
propheta  is  still  in  Being,  in  MS.  in  the  emperor's  library  at  Vienna.  See  Fabr.  BibL 
Qt€U.  torn.  ix.  p.  162.  See  also,  for  an  ample  and  learned  account  of  the  writings  of 
this  author,  Lardnei's  CredUnUty,  &c.  vol.  ix.  p.  389. 

d  See  for  an  account  of  these  two  authors,  Simon,  kiatoke  deB  Prh^ifmtis  CmtmM' 
fateitra  du  .Vmcresn  TestmnenL  chap.  xxi.  p.  300. 
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IT.  It  is  however  to  be  lamented,  that  the  neatest  part 
TSMUf  Ai-  of  the  commentators,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  fol- 
S^Li^  lowing  the  idle  fancies  of  Origen,  overlooked  the 
'~"*****^  true  and  natural  sense  of  the  words,  and  hunted 
after  subtile  and  hidden  significations,  for  mysteries^  as  the 
Latins  then  termed  them,  in  the  plainest  precepts  of  the 
holy  Scriptures.  Several  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
Theodoret,  laboured  with  success  and  precision,  in  illustra* 
ting  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  their  success 

/  here  is  to  be  principally  attributed  to  their  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  lan^age,  wluch  they  had  learned  from 
their  infancy.  But  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Latins  cast 
much li^ht upon  the, Old  Testament,  which  was  cruelly 
tortured  by  the  allegorical  pens  of  almost  all  who  attempt- 
ed to  illustrate  and  explain  it.  For  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon, than  to  see  the  interpreters  ofthe  fifth  century  strain- 
ing all  the  passages  of  that  sacred  book  either  to  typify 
Christ,  and  tne  blessings  of  his  kingdom,  or  antichrist,  and 
the  wars  and  desolations  which  he  was  to  bring  upon  the 
earth,  and  that,  without  the  least  spark  of  judgment,  or  the 
smallest  air  of  probability. 

V.  A  few  chosen  spirits,  superior  to  the  others  in  sagadty 
&»ieofmor«  ^^^  wisdom,  wcrc  bold  enough  to  stand  up  against 
wtedc^^  these  critical  delusions,  and  to  point  out  a  safer 
u  Kmenc.  ^^j  plaificr  Way  to  divine  truth.  This  we  learn 
from  the  epistles  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  who,  though  he 
was  not  himself  entirely  free  from  this  allegorical  conta- 
gion, yet  censures  judiciously  in  many  places,  those  that 
abandoned  the  historical  sense  ofthe  Old  Testament,  and 
applied,  universally,  all  its  narrations  and  perdictions  to 
Christ  alone.    But  none  Went  greater  lengths  in  censuring 

.  the  fanciful  followers  of  Origen,  than  ITieodore  of  Mopsu- 
estia,  who  not  only  wrote  a  book  concerning  allegory  and 
history  against  Origen,""  but  also  in  His  commentary  on  the 
prophets,  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  most  of  their  predic- 
tions to  various  events  in  ancient  history.^  This  manner  <rf 
interpreting  Scripture  was  very  ill  received,  and  contributed 
perhaps  more  to  raise  the  general  cry  against  him,  than  all 
the  erroneous  doctrines  wim  which  he  was  charged.^  The 

e  Faeundtts  Hermianensu,  Dt  trUms  dqiUuUs,  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  liberatos  In  Bnviarhr 
cup*  XXIT. 

f  ^eta  Conetltt  CofutanHncpU.  11.  sen  (Beumenici  V.  torn.  iiL  OmeUiwum,  p.  53j  ediU 
Harduini. 

(CT  g  Theodore,  after  bis  death,  tras  consideied  as  the  parent  of  the  Pelagtao  and 
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Nestomiis  followed  the  example  of  diisreitifiiitabie  and  emi-^ 
nent  man  ;^  and  still  continue  to  consider  him  as  a  saint  of 
the  first  order,  and  to  preserve  his  writings  with  the  utmost 
care)  as  precious  monuments  of  his  piety  and  learning. 

VI.  The  doctrines  of  religion  were  at  this  time  under* 
stood  labd  represented  in  a  maimer  that  savoured  nMeeucthM. 
little  of  their  native  purity  and  simplicity^  They  "^* 
were  dtawn  out  by  laboured  commentaries  beyond  the 
terms  in  which  the  divine  wisdom  had  thought  fit  to  reveal 
them ;  and  were  examined  with  that  minuteness  and  sub-^ 
tiky  that  Were  onlv  proper  to  cover  them  with  obscurity. 
And  what  Was  still  worse,  Ihe  theological  notions  that  ge*- 
BeraHy  prevailed,  were  proved  rather  oy  the  authorities  and 
logical  discussions  of  the  ancient  doctors,  than  by  the  ufi[6l> 
ring  dictates  of  the  divine  word.  It  does  not  appear  that 
m  wis  century  any  attempted  to  form  a  complete  system  of 
tiieolo^,  unless  we  give  tlbat  title  to  si^  books  ofinsimction^ 
which  IVicaeas  is  said  to  hav6  composed  for  the  use  of  tiie 
Ne^hytes.^  But  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  princi* 
pal  branches  of  religion  were  laboriously  explained  in  the 
various  books  that  were  written  against  the  Nestoriansr 
Euty^hians,  Pelagians,  suid  Arians^ 

viK  The  number  of  those  who  disputed  in  this  century 
agafaist  paganism  and  infidelity,  was  very  consi-  T]iem.h.e«rf 
dieibble,  yet  not  greater  than  the  exigency  of  the  •*'  •**  **'"^ 
times,  and  the  frequei&t  attacks  made  upon  Chris- 
ttsinity  rendered  necessary.  Theodoret,  in  his  ip-  ^"^^ 
gettious  and  learned  treatise,  De  curandis  Gracorum  affiic^ 
ihnibu^^  Orientius,  in  his  Commomtoriun^  and  Evugrius^  ki 
his  dUspute  between  Zachaeus  and  Apollonius,  opposed  with 
fortitude  and  v^our  those  that  worshipped  images,  and 
offei^ed  their  religious  services  to  the  pagan  deities.''  To 
tiSds^  w€  may  add  Philip  Sedetes  and  Pnilostorgius,  of  whom 
tbie  latter  attacked  Porphyry,  and  the  former  Julian.    Ba* 

NcBBtDfiail  licresliM ;  tbodgh,  during  bis  life,  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  died 
in  the  communion  of  thv  church. 

h  This  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  a  writer  of  the  sixfli  cen- 
tivy,  -wQM  undeiibtBdlt  a  Nestorian.  For  this  author,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Ckriatian 
TopogropAy,  which  Montfaucon  publbhed  in  his  new  collection  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
iltattitatns,  fSliit  of  aH  the  Psalms  of  David,  four  only  are  applicable  to  Christ.  And  to* 
confirm  this  htsopiniott,  he  affirms  bbldly,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  when 
they  SH[iply  to  Jesus  the  prophecies  of  the  Old,  do  this  rather  by  a  mere  accommodation 
of  tike  wor^  without  aiiy*re§ard  to  their  true  and  genuine  sense. 

i  Gennadius  Massilicnsis,  De  Scriptor,  EceUsiasU  cap.  xziL  p.  28,  edit.  Fabric. 

k  See,  fop  an  account  of  Orientius  and  Evagrius,  Htstoire  IMtraxre  At  la  JPronce,  ton. 
ii.  p.  121,  and  252. 
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siliusof Seleucia;  Gre^entius^inhis  ContrwerstnjMhJleT- 
banus ;  and  Evagrius,  m  his  Dialogue  between  Theophilud 
and  Judseus,  exposed  and  refiited  the  errors  and  cavils  of 
the  Jews.  Voconius  the  African ;  Syanius,  in  his  Book 
concerning  Faith  ;  Gennadius  of  Marseflles,  who  deserves 
to  be  placed  in  the  first  rsmk ;  and  Theodoret,  in  his  Trea- 
tise concerning  the  Fables  of  the  Hereticsj  opposed  all  the 
different  sects ;  not  to  mention  those  who  wrote  only  against 
the  errors  of  one  or  other  particular  party. 

VIII.  Those  who  disputed  against  the  Christian  sects 

observed  a  most  absurd  and  vicious  method  of 
SSe'Si??-*^  controversy.  They  proceeded  rather  according  to 
^"^  the  rules  of  the  ancient  sophists,  and  what  is  still 

more  surprising,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law^ 
than  by  tne  examples  and  instructions  of  Christ  and  his 

Spostles.  In  thie  Roman  courts,  matters  of  a  difficult  and 
oubtfiil  nature  were  decided  by  the  authority  of  certain 
s^d  lawyers,  who  were  distinguished  by  their  abilities  and 
experience.  And  when  they  happened  to  differ  in  opinion^ 
the  point  was  determined  either  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  or 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  more  learned  and  illustrious  mem- 
bers of  that  venerable  body.*  This  procedure  of  the  Ro- 
man tribunals  was,  in  this  century,  admitted  as  a  standing 
law,  both  in  the  deliberations  and  councils,  and  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  religious  controversy,  to  the  great  and  un- 
speakable detriment  of  truth.  For  by  this,  reason  and  even 
common  sense  were,  in  some  measure,  excluded  from  everv 
question ;  and  that  was  determined  as  right  and  /rtf^,  whidh 
appeared  such  to  the  greatest  number,  or  had  been  ap- 

? roved  by  doctors  of  the  greatest  note  in  preceding  times* 
'he  acts  of  the  various  councils,  which  are  yet  extant,  ma- 
nifestiy  show  that  this  was  the  case.  And  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  what  we  have  akeady  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  disputants  of  the  age  now  under  consideration^ 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  imagine  me  various  defects  that  must 
have  prevailed  in  the  meuiods  of  defendii^  truth,  and  op- 
posing error. 

IX.  This  absurd  imitation  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  ma- 
Bpoium  wth  nagement  of  religious  cont|*oversy,  this  preposte- 
tins*-  rous  method  of  decNiding  truth  by  human  authori- 
ties, were  fruitfiil  sources  of  spurious  and  suppositious 

1  See  tbe  Ccdcz,  Theodon^  tib.  L  tiu  ir*    Deretponsifpntdtnimnf  p.  32.  edit.  BItteritiin 
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productions.   For  many  audacious  impostors  were  hence 
encouraged  to  publish  their  own  writings  under  the  names 
of  ancient  Christian   worthies,  nay,  under  the  sacred 
names  of  even  Christ  himself  and  his  holy  apostles  ;  that 
thus  in  the  deliberations  of  councils,  and  m  the  course  of 
controversy,  they  might  have  authorities  to  oppose  to  au- 
thorities in  defence  of  their  respective  opinions.    The 
whole  Christian  church  was,  in  this  century,  overwhelmed 
with  these  infamous  cheats,  these  spurious  productions* 
This  is  said  to  have  engaged  Gelasius,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
to  call  together  a  council,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Latin  church,  in  which  assembly,  after  a  strict  examina^ 
tion  of  those  writings  which  appeared  under  great  and  ve- 
nerable names,  the  famous  decree  passed,  ttiat  deprived 
so  many  apocryphal  books  of  their  borrowed  authority. 
That  something  of  this  kind  really  happened,  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  an  instance  of  temerity  to  deny ;  but  many 
learned  men  assert  that  the  decree  attributed  to  Gelasius 
labours  under  the  same  inconveniency  with  the  books 
which  it  condemns,  and  was  by  no  means  the  production 
of  that  pontiff,  but  of  some  deceiver  who  usurped,  clan- 
destinely, his  name  and  authority.* 

X.  Eucherius,  Salvian,  and  Nilus,  shine  with  a  superior 
Justre  among  the  moral  writers  of  this  century. 
The  epistle  of  Eucherius  concerning  the  contempt  ""^"^  »''*««• 
of  the  world  and  the  secular  philosophy ^  is  an  excellent  per- 
formance both  in  point  of  matter  and  style.  The  works  of 
Mark  the  hermit  breathe  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety,  but  are 
highly  defective  in  many  respects.    The  matter  is  ill  cho- 
sen, and  it  is  treated  without  order,  perspicuity,  or  force  of 
reasoning.    Fastidius  composed  several  discourses  con- 
cerning moral  duties,  but  they  have  not  survived  the  ruins 
of  time.    The  works  that  are  yet  extant  of  Diadochus, 
Prosper,  and  Severian,  are  extremely  pleasing  on  account 
of  the  solidity  and  elegance  which  are  to  be  found,  for  the 
xaost  part,  in  their  moral  sentences,  though  they  afford  but 
indifferent  entertainment  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  pre- 
cision, method,  and  sound  ai^umentation#    And  indcied 
this  want  of  method  in  the  distribution  and  arrans^ent 
of  their  matter,  and  a  constant  neglect  of  tra^Kig  their 

m  Pearsonus,  VinSiciar,  Ignatianar.  part  i.  cap.  iv. jp.  lS9.    Ca7e^»^  IMer,  ScrijHor. 
JSficlesiaM.  p.  260.    Urb.  Godoflr.  3ibenw,  PrutfiU.  mf  Sneiiiridim^h  p.  7^. 
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subject  to  its  first  principles,  are  defects  common  to  al« 
most  all  the  moral  writers  of  this  century. 

XI.  Had  this  indeed  been  their  only  defect,  the  candid 
and  impartial  would  have  supported  it  with  patience,  and 
attributed  it  charitably  to  the  infelicity  of  the  times.  But 
many  of  the  writers  and  teachers  of  this  age  did  unspeakable 
injury  to  the  cause  of  true  piety  by  their  crude  and  enthu- 
siastic inventions.  The  mystics,  who  pretended  to  higher 
'  degrees  of  perfection  than  other  Christians,  drew  every 
where  to  their  party,  particularly  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
a  vast  number  of  the  ignorant  and  inconsiderate  multitude, 
by  the  striking  appearance  of  their  austere  and  singular 
pietv*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rij^our  and  severity 
of  the  hws  yhich  these  senseless  fanatics  imposed  upon 
themselves,  iti  order,  as  they  alleged,  to  appease  the  Deit^, 
and  to  deliver  the  celestial  spirit  from  the  bondage  of  tms 
tncrial  body.  They  not  only  lived  among  the  wild  beasts, 
but  alao  lived  after  the  manner  of  these  savage  animals  ; 
they  ran  naked  through  the  lonely  deserts  with  a  furious 
aspect,  and  with  all  the  agitations  of  madness  and  frenzy » 
they  prolonged  the  life  of  their  emaciated  bodies  by  the 
wretched  nourishment  of  grass  and  wild  herbs,  avoidea  the 
sight  and  conversation  of  men,  remained  motionless  in  cer«^ 
tain  places  for  several  years,  exposed  to  the  rigour  and  in< 
clemency  of  the  seasons,  and  toward  the  conclusion  of  their 
lives  shut  themselves  up  in  narrow  and  miserable  huts ; 
and  all  this  was  considered  as  true  piety,  the  only  accept- 
able method  of  worshipping  the  Deity,  and  rendering  lum 
propitious."  The  greatest  part  of  the  mystics  were  led  into 
the  absurdities  of  this  extravagant  discipline,  not  so  much 
by  the  pretended  force  of  reason  and  argument,  as  by  ». 
natural  propensity  to  solitude,  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
cast  of  mind,  and  an  implicit  and  blind  submission  to  the 
authority  and  example  of  others.  For  the  diseases  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  are  generally  conta- 
gious, and  no  pestilence  spreads  its  infection  with  a  more 
dreadful  rapidity  than  superstition  and  enthusiasm*  Seve- 
ral persons  have  committed  to  writing  the  precepts  of  this 
severe  discipline,,  and  reduced  its  aosurdities  into  a  sort 
of  system,  such  as  Julianus  Pomerius  among  the  Latins^'' 

n  See  the  JVoAmi  Sptrjluofe  «f  Ifoachits ;  the  Lotime  BUttryoi  PaU«4iuft ;  a»  also 
Sulpitius  Severus,  Dm  i. 

inr  o  Pomerius  ivrote  n  treatise  Dt  Vita  ContemplnHvOy  in  which  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  tpystics  verb  carefulW  coUected. 
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and  many  among  the  Syrians,  whose  names  it  is  needless 
to  mention. 

xii«  Of  all  the  instances  of  superstitious  frenzy  that  dis* 
graced  lliis  age,  none  was  held  ia  higher  venera- 
tion, or  excited  more  the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  imklirS^ 
than  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men,  who  were  "'*'**' 
called  stylites  by  the  Greeks,  and  sancti  columnare||  or 
pHiBT  saints,  by  me  Latins.  These  were  persons  of  a  most 
yiiyilar  and  extravagant  turn  of  mind,  who  stood  motion- 
less upon  the  top  oipillars^  expressly  raised  for  this  exer- 
cise of  their  patience,  and  remamed  there  for  several  years, 
amidst  the  admiration  and  applause  of  the  stupid  populace* 
The  inventor  of  this  strange  and  ridiculous  oiscipfane  was 
Simeon,  a  Syrian,  who  began  his  follies  by  changing  the 
agreeable  employment  of  a  shepherd,  for  the  sensetess  aus- 
terities of  ti^e  monkish  life.  But  his  enthusiasm  carried 
him  still  greater  lengths ;  for,  in  order  to  climb  as  neai* 
heaven  as  he  could,  he  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his 
wretched  life  upon  five  pillars  of  six,  twelve,  twenty-two, 
thut^-six,  and  forty  cubits  high,  and  thus  acquired  a  most 
shiniitt  reputation,  and  attracted  the  veneration  of  all  about 
him.'  Many  of  tiie  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestiae,  se- 
duced by  a  false  ambition,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  true 
ve%]on,  followed  the  example  <tf  this  fanatic,  though  not 
with  the  same  degree  of  austerity*''  And  what  is  almost 
mcredible,  this  superstitious  practice  continued  in  vogue 
until  the  twelfth  century,  when,  however,  it  was  at  length 
totally  suppressed/ 

T»&  Latins  had  too  much  wisdom  and  prudence  to  imi- 
tale  the  Syrians  and  orientals  in  this  whimsical  superstition^^ 

»  Seetiiedjroto  SoMelonm^imm/aniiarii,  tvm.  i.  p.  861— 977,  wiiere  the  mder  wiil 
fiiia  the  account  we  have  given  of  this  whimsieal  discmlioe.  Theedoret,  indeed, 
bad  before  glTen  several  hints  ef  it,  aUeging,  among  other  things,  that  Simeon  had  gra- 
dvaPy  added  to  the  heigbtof  his  pillar,  with  a  design  to  approaeh  bv  thia  meaM  nearer 
to  heaven*  See  Tillemont,  JWnnotrM  pwr  servir  a  VBiaMre  de  VEglue^  torn.  zv.  p.  347, 
edit.  Fans.  See  also  the  Jeta  of  Simeon  the  «lyUto,  in  Steph.  Euodii  Assemanai  ifcf is 
Jirer%nws  CNaal.  u  OceUtnU  voL  ii.  p.  S27,  pnbUshed  at  Rome,  ia  folio,  is  the  jear 
174a 

Cr  q  The  learned  Frederic  Spaaheim,  in  Us  BecUriaMtfd  JERslory,  p.  1154,  speaks  of 
a  aeeoad  Simeoa  the  sgrlite,  mentioned  by  firagrins,  BiaL  lib.  vL  cap.  zziiL  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  centunr.  This  second  fhnatlc  seems  to  have  carried  hb  austerities  still  fur- 
tber  than  the  chief  of  the  seat ;  for  he  i;Bmained  upon  his  pillar  sixty-eight  years,  and 
ttom  theooe,  Uhe  the  fiist  Simeon,  he  taught  or  rather  deluded  tiie  gazing  multitude,  de* 
claimed  against  heresy,  pretended  to  cast  out  devils,  to  heal  diseases,  and  to  foretell  Ai< 


r  See  Urb.  Godofr.  Siberi  Diss,  de  SaneHt  Cokuimarihui.  Candi  M%ielli  Dies,  de  shfitis, 
poUished  in  Assemanni  Ma  Martyr,  Orient,  et  Occident,  torn.  ii.  p.  246,  where  may  b» 
aeen  a  copperplate  print  of  Simeon's  pillar. 
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And  when  a  certain  fanatic  or  impostor,  named  Wulfi- 
lalcus,  erected  one  of  these  pillars  in  the  country  of  Treves^ 
and  proposed  living  upon  it  after  the  manner  of  Simeon ; 
die  neigtiboHring  bishops  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
thus  nipped  this  species  of  superstition  in  the  bud/ 

XIII.  The  mystic  rules  of  discipline  and  manners  had  a 
ForAerde.  bad  eficct  upon  the  moral  writers,  and  those  wiio 

^^Iitr!!?  were  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  Christiaiis^ 
^K!i£St  Thus,  in  instructing  the  catechumens  and  others, 
they  were  more  mligent  and  zealous  in  incul- 
cating a  regard  for  the  external  parts  of  relimon,  and  an 
attachment  to  bodily  exercise,  than  in  forming  me  heart  and 
the  aJBTections  to  inward  piety  and  solid  virtue.  Nay,  they 
went  so  far  as  to  prescrioe  rules  of  sanctity  and  virtue  litde 
different  from  the  unnatural  rigour  and  fanatical  piety  of 
the  mystics.  Salvian,  and  other  celebrated  writers,  gave 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  none  were  truly  and  perfectly  holy, 
but  those  ^\'ho  abandoned  all  riches  and  honours,  abstained 
from  matrimony,  banished  all  joy  and  cheerfulness  from 
their  hearts,  and  macerated  their  bodies  with  various  sorts 
of  torments  and  mortifications.  And  as  all  could  not  sup- 
port such  excessive  degrees  of  severity,  those  madmen,  or 
&natics,  whose  robust  constitutions  and  savage  tempers 
were  best  adapted  to  this  kind  of  life,  were  distiimushed 
by  the  public  applause,  and  saw  their  infli^ence  and  autho- 
rity increase  daily.  And  thus  saints  started  up  like  mush- 
rooms in  almost  every  place. 

XIV.  A  small  number  of  ecclesiastics,  animated  by  the 
TiieeoDtro.  laudablc  spirit  of  reformation,  boldly  attempted  to 
jSSiJ'15"  pluck  up  the  roots  of  this  growinj^  superstition, 
vigttmntios.  j^jj  J  jQ  briua  back  the  deluded  multitude  from  this 
vain  and  chimericsd  discipline  to  the  practice  of  solid  and 
genuine  piety.  But  the  votaries  of  superstition  who  were 
superior  in  number,  reputation,  and  authority,  reduced 
them  soon  to  silence,  and  rendered  their  noble  and  pious 
efforts  utterly  ineffectual.'  We  have  an  example  of  this  in 
the  case  of  Vigilantius,  a  man  remarkable  for  Ms  learning 
and  eloquence,  who  was  bom  in  Gaul,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Spain,  where  he  performed  the  functions  of  a 
presbjter.  This  ecclesiastic,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage 
he  had  made  into  Palestine  and  Egypt,  began,  about  the 

Gregor.  Turonens.  l^tcr.  Frmicor,  lib.  Tiii«  cap.  xv.  p.  337. 
Augustin  complains  bf  this  in  his  Aimous  epistle  to  Januarius,  No.  119. 
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b^mniiig  of  this  century,  to  propagate  several  doctrines, 
and  to  publish  repeated  exhortations  quite  opposite  to  the 
opinions  and  manners  of  the  times*  Among  other  things, 
he  denied  that  the  tombs  and  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  were  | 
to  be  honoured  with  any  sort  of  homage  or  worsnip ;  and 
therefore  censured  the  pilgrimages  that  were  made  to  places 
that  were  reputed  holy.  He  turned  into  derision  the  pro- 
digies which  were  said  to  be  wrought  in  the  temples  con- 
secrated to  martyrs,  and  condemned  the  custom  of  perform- 
ing vimls  in  them.  He  asserted,  and  indeed  with  reason, 
that  the  custom  of  burning  tapers  at  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs in  broad  day,  was  unprudently  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  superstition  of  the  pagans.  He  maintained,  more-  . 
over,  that  prayers  addressed  to  departed  saints  were  void  V 
of  all  efficacv ;  and  treated  with  contempt,  fasting  and  mor- 
tifications, the  celibacy  of  the  cler^^,  and  the  various  aus- 
terities of  the  monastic  life.  And  finally,  he  afiirmed  that 
the  conduct  of  those  who,  distributing  their  substance 
among  the  indigent,  submitted  to  the  hardships  of  a  volun- 
tary poverty,  or  sent  a  part  of  their  treasures  to  Jerusalem  . 
for  devout  purposes,  had  nothing  in  it  acceptable  to  the 
Deity. 

There  were  among  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  bishops  se- 
veral that  relished  the  opinions  of  Vigilantius.  But  Jerome^  ( 
tiie  ^reat  monk  of  the  age,  assailed  this  bold  reformer  of 
religion  with  such  bitterness  and  fiiry,  that  the  honest  pres- 
b^rter  soon  found  that  nothing  but  his  silence  could  preserve 
his  life  from  the  intemperate  rage  of  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion. This  project  then  of  reforming  the  corruptions  which 
^  fanatical  and  superstitious  zeal  had  introduced  into  the 
church,  was  choked  in  its  birth."  And  the  name  of  good 
Vigilantius  remains  still  in  the  list  of  heretics^  which  is  ac- 
knowledged as  authentic  bv  those  who,  without  any  regard 
to  their  own  judgment  or  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  fol- 
lowed blindly  the  decisions  of  antiquity. 

XV.  The  controversies  which  had  b^en  raised  in  Egypt, 
concerning  Origen  and  his  doctrine,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  century,  were  now  .boot'SSJJ?. 
renewed  at  Constantinople,  and  carried  on  with-  ^^ 
out  either  decency  or  prudence.    The  Nitrian  monks,  ba- 
il Bayle's  DiOUmofyf  ftt  the  article  Vuilantius.    Barbeyrac.  De  la  MuraU  des  Perea^ 
p.  852.    Gerhar.  Jo.  Vossius,  Thenbua  HisUirieo  Theu^gkiSy  p.  170.    ERstoire  UUnir$- 
ds  ia  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  57.    ^^ 
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uished  from  Egypt  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  Oty 

Sen,  took  refine  at  Constantinople,  and  were  treated  by 
ohn  Ghrysostom,  the  bishop  of  tmit  city,  with  clemency  and 
benignity*  This  no  sooner  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
)  TheophiluS)  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  than  he  formed  a  per« 
fidious  project  against  the  eloquent  prelate ;  and  seat  the 
famous  Epiphanius,  with  several  other  bishops,  to  Con-- 
stantmople^  to  compass  his  fell,  and  deprive  mm  of  faiv 
episcopal  chgnity.  No  time  coidd  be  more  favourable  for 
the  execution  of  this  project  than  that  in  which  it  was 
formed ;  for  Chrysostom,  bj  his  austerity,  and  his  vehement 
I  declamations  against  the  vices  of  the  pe(^le,  and  the  cofr- 
'  rupt  manners  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  nad  incurred  the 
'  displeasure  of  many,  and  had  also  excited,  in  a  more  par- 
ticular manner,  the  resentment  and  indignation  of  the  em« 
press  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius.  This  violent  princess 
s^Bt  for  Thet^Dhihis  and  the  Egyptian  bishops,  who,  pur* 
suant  to  her  orders,  repaired  to  Constantinople ;  and  ha- 
ving called  a  council,  inquired  into  the  religious  sentiments 
of  Chrysostom,  and  examined  his  morals,  and  the  whole 
course  of  his  conduct  and  ccmversation,  with  the  utmost 
severity.  This  council,  which  was  held  in  the  suburbs  of 
Chakedon,  in  the  year  403,  with  Theophihis  at  its  head, 
declared  Chrysostom  imworthy  of  his  high  rtjok  m  Aef 
I  church,  on  account  of  the  favourable  manner  in  which  he 
stood  dbposed  toward  Origen  and  his  followers ;  asad  hi 
consequence  of  this  decree,  condemned  him  to  hanishmttit 
The  people  of  Constantinople,  who  were  tendeily  attached 
to  thehr  pious  and  worthy  bishops  rose  in  a  tumultuous 
^  manner,  aud  prevented  the  execution  of  this  unru^iteoos^ 
sentence.''  when  this  tumult  was  entirely  hushed,  the 
same  unrelentingjudges,  m  order  to  satisfy  then*  vmdictiire 
ra^,  and  that  of  Eudoxia,  renewed  their  sentence  the  year 
foUowin^  under  another  pretext,*  and  with  more  suocess^; 
for  the  pious  Chrysostom^  yielding  to  the  redoubled  effbfte 


O"  w  This  is  not  quite  exact  For  it  appeen,  by  tke  aocoimts  of  the  best  1 
tliat  this  sentence  was  really  executed,  and  that  the  emperor  confinned  the  decree  of 
tikis  first  synod,,  by  baaiahing  Ghryeostom  into  Bkfaynia ;  or,  as  othen  aHega^  by  oiAr* 
ing  him  to  retire  to  the  coodtry.  A  Tioknt  earthquake  and  a  terrible  shoiMr  of  hoi!* 
which  were  looked  upon  by  the  multitude  as  judgments  occasioned  by  the  uiirtffalleotts 
persecution  of  their  pioaB  biahopy  alarmed  the  court,  and  eng^std  thent  to  noafl  Cl^^« 
sostom  to  his  office. 

ID"  X  This  new  pretext  was  the  indecent  manner  in  which  Chrysostom  is  said  to  hare 
dedmrned  agoiuet  fiudoxia,  on  account  of  hor  having  erected  her  statue  fai  slivitriMiftr 
^ha  chureb. 
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of  his  enemies,  was  banished  to  Cucusus,  a  cky  ol  Ciiioia,  { 
where  he  died  about  three  yean  after/ 

The  exile  of  this  illustrious  man  was  followed  by  a  * 
terrible  sedition  of  the  Johannis|»,  so  his  votaries  were  call- 
ed, which  was  calmed,  though  with  much  difficulty,  by  the  • 
edicts  of  Arcadius/    It  is.  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  pro-^ 
ceedings  against  Ghrysostom  were  cruel  and  unjust;  in  tins 
however  he  was  to  blame,  that  he  assumed  the  authority 
and  rank  which  had  been  granted  by  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinc^le  to  the  bishops  of  that  imperial  cit^r,  and  set 
himself  up  as  a  judge  of  the  controversy  between  Theo-  | 

Ehiiua  and  the  Egvptian  inonks,  which  the  Alexandrian  pre- 
tte  Gould  not  behold  without  the  utmost  impatience  and 
resentment.  These  monks,  when  the  v  lost  their  protector, 
were  restored  to  the  favour  of  Theopmlus ;  but  tne  faction 
of  the  Orkrenists  continued,  notwithstanding  aD  this,  to 
flourish  in  ^^jpt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  coun^es,  and 
held  their  cfalet  residence  at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCBRNINO  THS  RITES  AND  CKRKMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH   DURING 

THIS   CE5TURT. 

I.  To  enumerate  the  rites  and  institutions  that  were 
added,  in  this  century,  to  the  Christian  worship, 
would  require  a  volume  of  a  considerable  size.  ^^"ISm! 
The  acts  of  cauncUs^  and  the  records  left  us  by  the  ''^ 
most  celebrated  ancient  writers,  are  the  sources .  from 
whence  the  curious  may  draw  a  satisfactory  and  particiN 
lar  account  of  this  matter ;  and  to  these  we  refer  such  as 
are  desirous  of  something  more  than  a  general  view  of  the 
subject  under  consideration.  Several  of  these  ancient  wri^ 
ters,  uncorrupted  by  the  contagious  examples  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived,  have  ingenuously  acknowledged  that 
true  piety  an'd  virtue  were  smothered,  as  it  were,  under 
Ihat  enormous  burden  of  ceremonies  under  which  they  lay 

S waning  in  this  century.    This  evil  was  owing  partiy  to 
e  %norance  and  dishonesty  of  .the  clergy ;  ps^y  to  the 


y  8^  TiDcmmit  and  HerauAt,  who  have  both  written  the  Ufe  of  ChryeoetoM ;  m  nbo 
B^'t  DicHmnmry  in  Bngluh  at  the  article  Aeacius. 

i8eeCyiim«teSkfr«iiiCotelerilJiroiiiimaif.JBecleff.  G^  Jbe.anr 

Amenan.  JKUJoCA,  Orintt<a^  Vittkmu  torn.  u.  p.  31. 
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calamities  of  the  times,  which  were  extremely  unfiiToum* 
ble  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  culture  of  the 
'  mind ;  ana  partly,  indeed,  to  uxe  natural  depravity  of  im- 
perfect mortals,  who  are  much  more  disposed  to  worahip 
with  the  eye  than  with  the  heart,  and  are  more  ready  to 
.offer  to  the  Deity  the  laborious  pomp  of  an  outward  ser* 
vice,  than  the  nobler,  yet  simple  oblation  of  pious  disposi* 
tions  and  holy  affections. 

II.  Divine  worship  was  now  daily  rising  from  one  de- 
gree of  pomp  to  another,  and  deg^aeratiii^  more 

w  cJfT  hT^  and  more  into  a  gaudjr  spectacle,  only  proper  to 
'  attract  the  stupid  admiration  of  a  gazmg  p<^u- 
lace.  The  sacerdotal  garments  were  embellished 
with«a  variety  of  ornaments,  with  a  view  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  a  greater  veneration  for  the  sacred 
order.  New  acts  of  devotion  were  also  celebrated.  In 
Gaul,  particularly,  the  solemn  prayers  and  s^ppUeaHoM^ 
which  usually  precede  the  anmversary  of  Christ's  ascen- 
sion, were  now  instituted  for  the  first  time.*  In  other  places 
.  perpetual  acclamations  of  praise  to  God  were  performed 
■  botn  night  and  day  by  sineers,  who  succeeded  each  odier, 
so  as  that  the  service  sunered  no  interruption  ;^  as  if  die 
Supreme  Being  took  pleasure  in  such  noisy  and  turbul^at 
shouting,  or  received  any  gratification  from  the  blandish- 
ments of  men.  The  riches  and  magnific.ettce  of  the  chuicfa- 
.  es  exceeded  all  bounds."^  They  were  also  adorned  with 
costly  images,  among  which,  in  consequence  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  controversy,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  child 
Jesus  in  her  arms,  obtained  the  first  and  principal  place. 
The  altars,  and  the  chests  in  i/i^hich  the  relics  werepre^ 
served,  were  in  most  places  made  of  solid  silver.  And  mna 
ihis  we  may  easily  imagine  the  splendour  and  expenses 
that  were  lavished  upon  the  other  utensils  whica  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

III.  Oil  the  other  hand,  the  agapa^  or  feasts  ofcharibf^ 
The  fe^s  of  were  now  suppressed,  on  account  of  the  abuses 
cbariiy.  f  Q  which  they  gave  occasion,  amidst  the  daily  de* 
cline  of  that  piety  and  virtue  which  rendered  these  meet- 
ings useful  and  edifying  in  the  primitive  ages. 

a  See  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  £^^  ii)k  ▼.  epiif.  zvL  lib.  vt  ^/M.  i.  as  alto  Marttae 
Tlustmnu  ,Snccdotortttti,  torn.  t.  p.  47. 
b  Genraifl,  Histaire  it  Sugtr,  torn.  i.  p.  33. 
"  Sec  ZachvU?  of  Mitjicnc,  De  qpfficfo  Mtrndi,-  p.  X65, 166, 
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A  new  mediod  also  of  proceeding  vnih  penitents  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Latin  cnurch.  For  grievous  of- 
fenders, who  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  confess  ^"**«"«*- 
their  guih  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  were  now  deli- 
vered from  this  mortifying  penalty,  and  obtained  from  Leo 
the  Great  a  i)ermission  to  amfess  their  crimes  privately  to  . 
a  priest  appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  this  change  of  the  * 
ancieqt  discipline,  one  of  the  greatest  restraints  upon  liceiv* 
tiousness,  and  the  only  remaining  barrier  of  chastity,  was 
entirely  removed,  and  the  actions  of  Christians  were  sub- 
ject to  no  other  scrutiny  than  that  of  the  clergy ;  a  change 
which  was  frequently  convenient  for  the  sinner,  and  also 
advantageous  m  many  respects  to  the  sacred  order. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OONCBENXNG  THE  DISSENSIONS  AND  HXRBSIB8   THAT    TROUBLED   THE 
CHURCH  DURING  THIS   CENTURT* 

I.  Sbverak  of  those  sects  which  had  divided  the  church 
in  the  preceding  ages,  renewed  their  eflforts  at  this  Aaeintbere- 
tfane  to  propagate  their  respective  opinions,  and  '^"^^''^' 
introduced  new  tumults  andT  animosities  among  the  Chris- 
tians. We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Novatians,  Marclonites^ 
and  Manicheansy  those  inauspicious  and  fatal  names  that 
'  disgrace  the  earlier  annals  or  the  church,  though  it  i&  evi- 
dent, that  as  yet  their  sects  subsisted,  and  were  even  nu- 
merous in  manyplaces.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an 
account  of  the  Donatbts  and  Arians,  who  were  the  pests 
of  the  preceding  century. 

The  Donatists  had  hitherto  maintsuned  themselves  with 
a  successful  obstinacy^  and  their  affairs  were  in  a 
good  state.  But  about  the  beginning  of  this  centu-  '^^  '^""''* 
xy  the  face  of  things  changea  much  to  their  disadvantage 
by  the  means  of  ot  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo.  The  I 
catholic  bishops  of  Africa,  animated  by  the  exhortations 
and  conducted  by  the  counsels  of  this  zealous  prelate, 
exerted  thamsdves  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  the  aestruc- 
tion  of  this  seditious  sect,  whom  thev  lustly  looked  upon 
n<rt  only  as  troublesome  to  the  church  by  their  obstinacy, 
but  also  as  a  nuisance  to  the  state,  by  the  brutal  soldiery  "* 

d  The  Cktume^Bimes  alretidy  mentioiit^* 
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which  they  employed  in  their  cause.  Accordingly  depi- 
I  ties  were  sent  in  the  year  404,  from  the  pouncii  of  Cfar* 
thage,  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  to  request  that  the  laws 
enacted  against  heretics,,  by  the  preceding  emperors, 
might  have  force  against  the  Donatists,  who  denied  that 
they  belonged  to  the  heretical  tribe ;  and  also  to  desire 
that  bounds  might  be  set  to  the  barbarous  fury  of  the  Cir- 
cumcelliones.  The  first  step  that  the  emperor  took  in 
consequence  of  this  request,  was  to  impose  a  fine  upon  all 
the  Donatists  who  refused  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the 
/  church,  and  to  send  their  bishops  and  doctors  into  banish- 
(  ment.  The  year  following  new  laws,  much  severer  than 
the  former,  were  enacted  against  this  rebellious  sect  uu; 
derthe  title  of  .^cfo  (>/*  Uniformity.  And  as  the  magis- 
trates were  remiss  in  the  execution  of  them,  the  council 
of  Carthage,  in  the  year  407,  sent  a  second  time  deputies 
to  the  emperor  to  desire  that  certain  persons  might  be  ap> 
{>ointed  to  execute  these  edicts  witn  vigour  and  impar- 
tiality ;  and  their  request  was  granted. 

II.  The  faction  of  the  Donatists,  though  much  broke  by 
these  repeated  shocks,  was  yet  far  from  being  totaDy  ex- 
tinguished. It  recovered  a  part  of  its  strength  in  the  year 
408,  after  Stilicho  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  order  of 
Honorius,  and  gained  a  still  further  accession  of  vigour 
the  year  following,  in  which  the  emperor  published  a  law 
in  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  pronibited  all  com-, 
pulsion  in  matters  of  religion.  This  law,  however,  was  not 
of  loi^  duration.  It  was  abrogated  at  the  earnest  and  re- 
peated solicitations  of  the  council  which  was  held  at  Car- 
thage in  the  year  410 ;  and  Marc^Uinus  the  tribune  was 
sent  by  Honorius  into  Africa,  with  full  power  to  bring  to 
a  conclusion  this  tedious  and  unhappy  contest.  Marcelli- 
nus,  therefore,  held  at  Carthage,  in  the  year  411,  a  solemn 
cmferencey  in  which  he  examined  the  cause  with  much  at- 
tention, heard  the  contending  parties  during  the  space  of 
three  days,  and  at  length  pronounced  sentence  in  favour 
of  the  catholics.^  The  cattiolic  bishops  who  were  present 

e  See  f^ruic.  Baldttin,  HM.  CbOattoiiM  C»thdg.  in  Optat.  JHItav.  PImUol  p,  SS7.  &  is 
proper  to  obsenre  here,  than  this  metUng^  held  by  MarccHiDiu,  i«  Terj  impropertj  teni^ 
a  ccnferenee  (coUofio.)  For  there  was  no  dispute  carried  on  at  this  meetings  between 
the  catholics  and  the  Donatists ;  nor  did  any  of  die  parties  endeavour  to  gain  or  delwt 
the  other  by  superiority  of  argument.  This  conference  then  was  properly  a  itt4k»d 
tridy  in  which  Marcellinus  was,  by. the  emperor,  appointed  jadge,  or  ari>iter,  of  (Us 
reUgtons  controTersy,  and  accordingly  pronounced  sentence  after  a  proper  hearing  of  the 
cause.    It  appears  thetefore  from  this  event,  that  the  notion  of  a  supreme  spiritual  jmigp 
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at  this  caqference,  were  286  in  number ;  and  those  of  the 
Donatists,  if79.  The  latter,  upon  their  defeat,  appealed 
to  the  emperor,  but  without  effect.  The  glory  of  their 
defeat  was  due  to  Augustin,  who  bore  the  principal  part  i 
in  this  controversy,  and  who  indeed  by  his  writings,  couii-  ^ 
sels^  and  admonitions,  governed  almost  the  whole  African 
church,  and  ieJso  the  principal  and  most  illustrious  heads 
of  that  extensive  province. 

III.  By  this  conference  the  party  of  the  Donatists  was 
greatly  weakened ;  nor  could  they  ever  get  the  better  of 
this  terrible  shocks  though  the  face  of  afiairs  changed  af- 
terward in  a  manner  that  was  proper  to  revive  their  nopes. 
The  greatest  part  of  them,  through  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment, submitted  to .  the  emperor's  .decree,  and  returned 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  while  the  severest  penalties 
were  inflicted  upon  those  who  remained  obstinate,  and  \ 
persisted  in  then*  rebellion.  Fines,  banishment,  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  were  the  ordinary  punishments  of  the  ob- 
stinate Donatists ;  and  even  the  pain  of  death  was  inffict- 
ed  upon  such  as  surpassed  the  rest  in  perverseness,  and 
were  the  seditious  ringleaders  of  that  stubborn  faction. 
Some  itvoided  these  penalties  by  flight ;  others  by  con^ 
cealing  themselves ;  and  some  were  so  desperate  as  to  V 
seek  ^liverance  by  self-murder,  to  which  tne  JDonatists 
had  a  shocking  propensity.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Cir- 
cumcelliones  used  more  violent  methods  of  warding  off 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  that  was  pronounced  against 
their  sect ;  for^they  ran  up  and  down  through  the  province 
of  Africa  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  committing  acts 
of  eruelty  every  where,  and  defending  themselves  by  force 
Ofarms. 

The  Donatists,  indeed,  recovered  afterward  their  former 
liberty  and  tranquillity  by  the  succour  and  protection  they 
received,  from  the  Vandals  who  invaded  Africa,  with  Cren-  \ 
seric  at  th^ir  head,  in  the  year  427,  and  took  this  province 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  wound,  however, 
that  this  sect  had  received  from  the  vigorous  execution  of 
the  imperial  laws  was  so  deep,  that  though  they  began  to 
revive  altid  multiply  by  the  assistance  of  the  Vandals,  yet 
they  could  never  arrive  at  their  former  strength  and  lustre. 

of  eontroreni',  and  nder  of  th«  clnirch,  appointed  by  Christ,  Eaid  not  tajtt  Altered  inCo 
any  one*8  head ;  since  we  see  the  Aflricaa  bishops  themselfes  appeal^  to  the  enperor  in 
the  present  religions  question. 
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IT.  The  Arians,  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  impe- 
Ti*  ftete  of  rial  edicts,  took  refuge  among  those  fierce  and  sa- 
tiMAritn..  y^^  nations  who  were  gradually  ovctturning  tiic 
western  empire,  and  found  among  the  Goths,  Suevi,  He- 
ilili,  Vandals,  and  Burgundians,  a  fixed  residence  and  a 
peaceful  retreat.    And  as  their  security  animated  their 

I  courage,  they  treated  the  catholics  with  tnQ  same  violence 
which  the  latter  had  employed  against  them  and  other  he- 
retics; and, they  pei'secuted  and  yexed  in  various  ways 
such  as  professed  their  adherence  to  the  Nicene  doctrines. 
The  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Africa,  surpassed  all  time 
other  savage  nations  in  barbarity  and  injustice  toward  the 
catholics.    The  kings,  of  this  fierce  people,  particularly 

(  Genseric  and  Huneric  his  son,  pulled  down  the  churches 
of  those  Christians  who  acknowledged  the  divini^  of 
Christ,  sent  their  bishops  into  exile,  and  maimed  and  tor- 
mented, in  various  ways,  such  as  wei^  nobly  firm  and  in- 
dexible in  the  profession  of  their  £edth.^  They,  however^ 
d^lared,  that  m  using  these  severe  and  violent  methods, 
they  were  authorized  by  the  example  of  the.emperors, 
who  had  enacted  laws  of  the  same  rigorous  nature  against 
the  Donatists,  the  Arians,  and  other  sects  who  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  Christians  of  Constantinople.' 

^We  must  not  here  omit  mentioning  the  stupendous  mi- 
racle  which  is  lAdd  to  have  been  wrought  during  these  per- 
secutions in  Africa,  and  by  which  the  Supreme  Beinc  is 
supposed  to  have  declared  his  displeasure  against  the  Ari- 
ans, and  his  favour  toward  their  adversaries.  This  mira- 
cle consisted  in  enabling  those  cathohcs  whose  tongues 

f  had  been  cut  out  by  the  ^iai[i  tyrant  Huneric,  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly, and  to  proclaim  aloud  the  divine  majesty  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  This  remaricable  fact*  can  sc^arcely 
be  denied,  since  it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  credible  and  respectable  witnesses  ;^  but  wnether  it 


f  See  Viotor  Vitens.  lib.  ill.  Jk  fffnupmUmu  Vm^dtUtM,  which  Theod.  Ruintrt  ] 
at  Paris  in  the  yetr  1694,  in  8to.  with  his  BRsUmf  of  the  same  persecution. 

g  See  the  edict  of  Huneric,  in  the  history  of  Victor,  mentioned  In  the  praeedhv  ut^ 
lib^  if .  cap.  ii.  p.  64. 

ICP  h  Thees  witnesses^  wlo  had  themselves  ocaUt  demonstration  of  the  fttct,  were 
VIetbr  of  Uticai  j£neas  of  OAza,  who  enmined  the  mouths  of  the  persons  fai  oueatkmy 
and  found  that  their  tongues  were  entirely  rooted  out,  Proeopius,  Biareeluaiia  the 
count,  and  the  emperor  Justinian.  Upon  the  authority  of  such  remctaUe  teitimo- 
nies,  the  learned  Abbadie  formed  a  laboured  and  dexterous  defence  of  the  miracnkNis 
uatwe  of  tUs  extraordinary  Act,  in  his  work  entitled,.  La  Triompht  de  ia  FttMeue^ 
&e.  vol.  iii.  p.  25S,  &c.  where  all  the  fire  of  his  keal,  and  all  the  subtiltT  of  his  logic,  aeem 
to  have  been  exhausted.  Dr.  Berriman,  in  hi^  HittorieM  Jkcmmt  qf  Vke  WnHmm  Osn- 
trmttTM^i  as  also  in  his  sermons  preached  at  Lady  Mayer's  lectures,  in  die  year  179S ; 
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is  to  be  atti&uted  to  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  power» 
is  a  matter  not  so  easily  aedded,  and  which  admits  of  much 
dispute.* 

and  Dr.  Chapman,  in  his  Muc^lanemu  TradtSj  have  maintained  the  same  hypothesis. 
To  the  former,  an  answer  was  published  Vy  an  anonymous  writer,  under  the  Allowing 
title, «iu inqmrffinUtkeJmrmeU  nddlokm^betn  wrmghtintU  ffik  csnliiry»  upM  tome 
orthodox  CkrisUantj  ki  fanowr  ^fVie  DoeiriiM  <^  t&e  TVimfv,  &e.  in  a  UUertoafiimd. 
We  may  renture  to  say,  that  this  answer  is  utterly  unsatisuctofy.  The  author  of  it, 
tiler  bavii^  laboured  to  infalidate  the  testimony  alleged  in  fovour  of  the  ibct»  seenw 
himself  scarcely  convinced  by  his  own  arguments ;  for  he  acknowledges  at  last  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  event,  but  persists  in  denying  the  miracle,  and  susses  that  the  cruel 
operation  was  so  imperfectly  performed  upon  these  eonfessors,  as  to  leave  in  some 
of  them  such  a  share  of  that  organ,  as  was  sufficient  for  the  use  of  speech.  Dr.  Mid- 
dieton,  to  whom  some  have  attributed  the  forementloiied  .AiMesr,  maintalna  the  same 
fcypothesis«  in  his  JVss  Jnqimry  .into  the  JHraatkne  Pomtre^  &c.  supposing  that  the 
tongues  of  the  persons  in  question  were  not  entirely  rooted  out,  which  ne  corroborates 
By  the  foUowinff  consideration,  that  two  of  the  sufferers  are  said  to  have  utteriy  lost  the 
Ihculty  of  spewqg.  For  though  this  be  ascribed  <b  a  peculiar  judgment  of  God 
puniBDing  the  immoralities  of  which*they  were  afterward  guilty,  yet  this  appears  to  the 
ooctor,  to  W  sybrsstf  «ii4  im|MPoMle  ssiirttoii  ^t&s  mstter,  who  im^(ittes  he  solves  it  better 
by  supposing  thti  thoi/  had  not  h$en  dqmved  if  their  entire  tongues.     He  goes  yet  further^ 

>>  and  produess  two  cases  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  whicli 

provot  Id  his  opinion,  **  that  this  pretended  miracle  owed  its-whole  eredit  to  our  igno- 
nmee  of  the  powers  of  nature.**  The  first  i%  that  of  s  girl  horn  witheut  a  tongue,  who 
yet  totked  ss  est%  mnd  disffoctfir,  oeifehehod  eiyoyed theJM  hen^f^f  thot  ergsn;  and 
thesecond,  thatof  sfrsi^ieAo,  ottheoge  ofetghtolt  idns  yesrs,  tost  Ms  tongue  fty  •  fan- 
grene  or  uUer,  end  yet  retained  t/ke jboiftsf  ^  V^A^f*  See  Middlcton's  fVes  Ih^wry,  &c. 
p.  183,184. 

•  This  raasoning  of  the  skeptical  doctor  of  divinity  appeand  supericial  and  unsatii^ 
Ihctory  to  the  Judicious  Mr.  Dodwcll,  who,  saying  nothing  about  the  case  of  the  two 

\         Trinitarians  who  remained  dumb,  after  their  tongues  w«re  cut  out,  and  whose  dumbness  . 
IS  but  ipdiffinrent^  aecoiinted  for  by  theurimmoiality,  since  gifts  have  been  often  possess* 
ed  without  grsees,  confines  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  parallel  facts  dravm 

i  flroBi  the  Jkadtmdtti  Memakre,  already  mentioned.   To  show  thattfaesefaeU  prove  little  or 

Dothiqg  against  the  miracle  in  question,  hs  justly  observes,  that  thQu^ds  in  one  or  two  par- 

t         ticular  cases,  a  mouth  maybe  so  singulariy  formed  as  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  vrithout 

\         Ae  usual  instmment  of  speech,  some  excrescence  probably  suppl3ring  the  defect,  yet  it 

cannot  be  any  thing  less  than  miraculous,  that  this  should  happen  to  a  considerable 

number  of  persons,  whose  tongues  were  cut  out  to  prevent  their  preaching  a  diseounte* 

.      nanced  doctrine.    To  deny  the  miracle  in  qusalion,  we  must  maintain,  that  it  is  as  eaqr 

^  to  speak  without  a  tongue  as  with  it.    See  Mr.  Dodwell's  Fm  Jhuwer  to  Dr.  Bfiddleton^ 

IVee  hijukry,  &c.  p.  98,  97,  ftc.        *  ' 

Mr.  Toll,  who  defended  Middleton's  hypothesis,  has  proposed  an  ol^estion  sjMisH; 

t  as  it  may  be  justly  called,  against  the  truth  of  this  miracle.    He  observes,  that  the  oceap 

I  sion  on  which  it  was  wrouj^t  was  not  of  suffident  cofise^^usncs  or  nscssrilv  to  roqniie  a 

divine  interposition;  for  it  wis  not  wrought  to  convert  mfideb  to  ChrisMmify,  but  to 

C  bring  over  the  followers  of  Anus  to  the  Athanasian  faith ;  it  was  wrought,  in  a  word,  for 

^  the  explication  of  a  doctrine,  which  both  sides  allowed  to  be  founded  in  the  New  Testa- 

.   ment    Now,  as  the  holy  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  Ood,  ''  it  seems,*' 

t  says  Mr.  Toll,  "  to  cast  a  reflection  on  his  wisdom,  as  If  be  did  tilings  by  halves,  to 

suppose  it  nccessanr  for  hfm  to  work  miracles,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  those 
Scriptures.  This,"  continues  he,  *'  would  be  multiplying  miracles  to  an  infinite  degree ; 
beside,  it  would  destroy  the  universal  truth  of  that  proposition  from  which  we  cannot 
depart,  namely,  thai  the  Seriptmree  are  suffidenUy  ptotn  in  sU  thinge  neeeeearyto  ssto*. 


See  Mr.  Toll's  Defence  ^f  Dr.  Middleton's  fVec  impAra,  agaieui  Mr.  DodwelPs 
.FVss  Answer ,  p.  81,  8).  To  this  specious  objection  Mr.  Dodwell  repliel,  that  on  the 
doctrine  in  dispute  between  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox,  depend  the  true  notion,  as 
well  as  the  importance  and  reality  of  our  salvation ;  that  the  doctrines,  duties,  and 
motives  of  Christianity  are  emitted  or  debased^  as  we  embrace  the  one  or  the  other  df 
those  systems ;  that  on  the  dtotwtty  oT  Christ,  the  msrltorioiisnsss  of  the  f^pitiation 
oflersd  by  him  must  entirely  rest ;  and  that  therefore  no  occasion  of  greater  consecpMnce 
can  be  assigned,  on  which  a  miracle  might  be  expected.  He  adds,  that  the  disputes 
vhich  OUD  have  raised  about  certain  doctrines,  arejio  proof  that  tfaeso  doctrines  are 
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V.  A  new  sect^  which  was  the  source  of  most  fatal  atid 
Th«rtonf  deplorable  divisions  in  the  Christian  church,  was 
iiMMrtoaiMn.  fonncd  by  Nestorius,  ji  Syrian  bishop  of  Constan- 
linople,  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Theooore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence, which  were  however  a9companied  with  much 
levity  and  with  intolerable  arrogance.  Before  we  enter 
into  a  particirtar  account  of  the  doctrine  of  this  sectary,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  though,  by  the  decrees  of  former 
councils,  it  had  been  clearly  and  peremptorily  determined 
that  Christ  was,  at  the  same  time,  true  God  wd  true  man ; 
yet  no  council  had  hitherto  decreed  any  thing  concemii^ 
the  manner  abd  ^ect  of  this  union  of  the  two  natures  in  the 
divine  Saviour ;  nor  was  this  matter,  as  yet,  become  a 
subject  either  of  inquiry  or  dispute  amon^  Christians.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Christian  doctors  ex- 
press^ themselves  differently  concerning  this  mystery. 
Some  used  such  forms  of  expression  as  seem^  to  widen 
die  difference  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  son  of  man, 
and  thus  to  divide  the  nature  of  Christ  into  two  diQtmct 
persons.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  confound  too 
.  much  the  Son  of  God  with  the  son  of  man ;  and  to  sup- 

Eose  the  nature  of  Christ  composed  of  his  divinity  and 
umanity  blended  together  into  one. 
Theheresy  of  AppoUinaris  had  given  occasion  to  these 
different  ways  of  speaking.    For  he  maintained  that  the 

not  plaiaiy  revefttod  in  Scripture,  teeing.,]^!!  would  proTe  tbat  no  truth  is  there  lufi- 
ciently  re?ealed,  beeaute,  at  one  tame  or  other,  they  had  been  aU  disputed ;  and  he 
ohterrea  judiciously,  that  the  expediency  of  interposing  by  miracles,  is  what  we  an  oot 
^ways  competent  judges  of,  since  Ood  only  knows  the  times,  seasons,  and  oecaaioM,  m 
which  it  is  proper  to  alter  the  usual  course  of  nature,  in  order  to  maintain  the  traA, 
to  support  the  oppressed,  and  to  carry  on  the  great  puiposes  of  his  gospel  I ' 


It  is  enough,  that  the  present  interposition  be  not  meredi^^  to  remove  Mr.  TolFs  oiMec 
lion,  without  considering  its  particular  use,  land  Ihe  unexceptionable  manner  in  which 
it  is  attested.  See  Mr.  DodweU's  fktU  and  Bnef  A^rfy  fo  Mr.  Tott's  Dtfmt^  ftc  p. 
870,  S71. 

We  must  ob^rre  here  tbat  this  latter  objection  and  answer  are  merelT  hypothrtieai, 
t.  e.  thcT  draw  their  force  only  from  the  difierent  opinions,  which  the  ineenioiiB  Bfr. 
ToH  and  his  learned  antagonist  entertain  concerning  the  importance  of  the  doetrine, 
in  AiTOur  of  which  this  pretended  miracle  is  said  to  have  been  wroi^t.  The  grand 
mieetion,  whose  decision  alone  can  finish  this  controversy,  is,  whether  the  tongues  of 
Uiese  African  confessorr  were  entirely  rooted  out  or  no?  The  case  of  the  two  who 
rsmtwiiif  Auit  Anmishes  a  shrewd  presumptfon,  that  the  cruel  operation  was  not  equally 
performed  upjMi  all.  The  immorality  of  these  two,  and  the  judgment  of  God,  saspeadiag 
with  respect  to  them  the  influence  of  the  miracle,  do  not  solve  this  difficulty  entirely, 
^ce,  as  we  observed  above,  many  have  been  possessed  of  siqiemafural  gijia  witfNmt 
gf«ee« ;  and  Chrkt  telU  us  that  many  have  cost  oul  deetfs  m  Mf  name,  ,whom  at  the  last 
day  he  wfll  not  acknowledge  as  his  faithful  servants. 

i  See  BubaiU  fRstor.  jMr^s^iwI.  VmM,  part.  U.  c«^.  vit.  p.  48Z.  See  WfiM*a{«cr 
BHIannl^ife, tern.  iii»  partii.  p.  339,  torn,  r.paitf.  p.l7l. 
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man  Christ  was  not  endowed  with  a  human  soul,  but  with  ) 
the  divine  nature,  which  was  substituted  in  its  place,  and 
performed  its  functions ;  and  this  doctrine  maBuestly  sup- 
posed a  confusion  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Messiah.   The 
iSyrian  doctors^  therefore,  that  they  might  avoid  the  errors  \ 
of  Apollinaris,  and  exclude  his  rollowers  from  the  com-^ 
munion  of  the  church,  were  careful  in  establishing  an  ac- 
curate distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  human  na-  ^ 
ture  in  the  Son  of  God ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  used 
such  forms  of  expression  as  seemed  to  favour  the  notion  of 
Christ's  being  composed  of  two  distinct  persons.    The 
maoner  of  speaking  adopted  by  the  Alexandrians  and 
Egyptians,  md  a  different  fendency,  and  seemed  to  coun- 
tenance the  doctrine  of  Apollinaris,  and  by  a  confnsum  of 
the  two  natures  to  blend  them  into  one.    IN^estorius,  who 
was  a  Syrian,  and  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  (doc- 
tors of  nis  nation,  was  a  violent  enemy  to  all  the  sects ; 
but  to  none  so  much  as  to  the  Apollinarian  faction,  after 
whose  ruin  he  breathed  with  an  ardent  and  inextinguish- 
able zesd.    He  therefore  discoursed  ccmcerning  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  after  the  Syrian  manner,  and  command-   ^ 
ed  his  disciples  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  actions  i 
and  perceptions^  of  the  Hon  of  God,  and  those  of  the  son   j 
of  man.* 

>!•  The  occasion  of  this  disagreeable  controversy  was 
furnished  by  the  presbyter  Anastasius,  a  friend  of  The  occasion 
Nestorius.  This  presb3rter,  in  a  public  discourse,  ^l^  S!S^ 
delivered  a.  b.  428,  declaimed  warmly  against  "^^^ 
the  title  of  €>wTa»o5,  or  mother  of  Ood,  which  was  now  more 
frequently  attributed  to  theVii^in  Mary  in  the  controversy 
against  the  Arians,  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and  was 
a  favourite  term  with  the  followers  of  Apollinaris.  He  at 
the  same  time  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Holy  Virgin 
was  rather  to  be  called  Xf  ir#T*«#«,  i.  e,  mother  of  Christy  since 
the  Deity  can  neither  be  bom  nor  die,  and  of  consequence 

ICP  k  The  origiQal  word  perpeww,  which  sknifies  properly  mifftring,  ost  poBsion,  we 
hare  here  traiMlated,  by  the  general  term  pcrc«pSdn,  because  sitfferins,  ot  paasion,  cannot 
be  in  any  sense  attr&utad  u  the  DMm  WWicre. 

I  The  Jesuit  Doucin  published  at  Paris,  jl.  d.  1716,  ^  History  of  JfaloHanimi ;  but  it 
is  «uch  a  history  as  might  bo' expected  from  a  writer,  who  was  obliged  by  his  profession, 
to  place  the  acrogant  Cyril  among  the  lalats,  and  Nestorius.  among  the,  ^ej$txcs.  The 
ancient  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  controrersy,  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Franc,  -^ddcus, 
f  n  hb  litigoge  In  Theoioeiamf  torn.  ii.  p.  1084.  The  accounts  given  of  this  dispute  by  the 
Oriental  writers,  aie  coUectedby  Eusob.  Renaudotjin  bis  Historia  Patriarch.  Mesamdrin. 
p.  103,  and  by  Jos.  Sim.  AisevmmfUr'v^  hi».Bi6MA.  OrUnt.  faton.  torn.  xiL  part  ii.  p. 
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the  MD  of  man  alone  could  derive  his  birth  frpm  an  earth- 
ly pavent  Nestorius  applauded  these  sentunents,  and  ex- 
Elatned  and  defended  then)  in  several  discourses."*  But 
oth  he  and  his  friend  Anastasius  were  keenly  opposed  by 
certain  monks  at  Constantinople,  who  maiatained  that  the 

/  84NI  of  Mary  was  Ood  mcamatef  and  excited  the  zeal  and 
fury  of  the  populace  to  maintain  this  doctrine  against  Nes- 
tonus.  Notwithstanding  aU  this,  the  discourses  of  the  lat- 
ter were  extremely  well  received  in  many  places,  and  had 
the  nu^orit}''  on  tiieir  side*  The  Egyptian  monks  had  no 
sooner  perused  them,  than  they  were  persuaded,  by  the 
weight  of  the  arguments  they  contained,  to  embrace  the 
OT^inions  of  Nestorius,  and  accordingly  ceasi3d  to  call  the 
tflessed  Virgin  the  mother  of  God. 
VII.  The  prelate  who  ruled  the  see  of  Alexandria  at  this 

^  time  was  Cyril,  a  man  of  a  haughty,  turbulent, 

^'^^ipi^  Aod  imperious  temper,  and  painfully  jealous  oJf 
^ijb^'  ^  rising  power  and  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
eMbotiMr.  Constantinople.  As  soon  as  this  controversy 
came  to  his  knowkdj^e,  he  censured  the  Egyptian  monks 
axMi  Nestorius ;  asid  msdiog  the  latter  little  disfwsed  to  sub- 
mit to  his  censure,  he  proceeded  to  violent  measures,  took 
counsd  with  CelMtine,  bishop  of  Rome,  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged on  his  side,  assembled  a  council  at  Alexandria,  a.b. 
430,  and  burkd  no  less  than  twelve  anathemas  at  the  head 
of  Nestorius.  The  thunderstruck  prelate  did  not  sink  un- 
der this  violent  shock ;  but  seeing  hunself  unjustly  accused 
of  derogating  from  the  majesty  of  Christ,  hd  retorted  the 
same  accusation  upon  his  adversary,  charged  him  with  the 
ApoUinarian  heresy,  with  confoundii^  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  and  loaded  Cyril  with  as  many  anathemas  as  he  had 
received  from  him.  This  unhappy  contest  between  two 
bishuops  of  the  first  order  proceeded  rather  from  corrupt 
motives  of  jealousy  and  ambition,  than  from  a  sincere  and 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  was  the  source  of  evils 
and  calamities  without  number.  # 

vni.  When  the  spirits  were  so  exasperacted  on  both  imhs^ 
The  council  by  recipf  ocal  excommunications  and  polemic  wxi- 
ofEpni^ui.    tm^,.'that  there  was  no  prospect >f  an  amicable 
MBue  to  tim  imintelligible  contraveray,  Tkeodosius  the 
younger  called  a  council  at  Ephesus,  a.  n.  431>  which  iras 

m  See  Hardnlni  CSmciKo,  torn.  i.  p.  SIOS,    See  Oso  Joi.  Sta.  ABfleanmms,  JKNioCft. 
Onent,  Vatkm^  torn.  iii.  part.  ii.  d.  199. 
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the  third  general  cmmcU  in  the  annals  of  the  church.  In 
this  council  Cyril  presided,  though  he  was  the  party  con<» 
cerned,  and  the  avowed  enemy  of  Nestorius ;  and  he  pro** 
posed  examining  and  determining  the  matter  in  debate  be- 
fore John  of  Antioch  and  the  other  eastern  bishops  arrived. 
^Nestorius  objected  against  this  proceeding,  as  irr^u* 
lar  and  uniust ;  but  his  remonstrances  beins  without  effect, 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons  wnich  called  him 
to  appear  before  tiie  council.  Cyril,  on  the  other  hand, 
pushinff  on  matters  with  a  lawless  violence,  Nestorius  was 
judged  without  being  heard ;  and  during  the  absence  of  a 
great  number  of  those  bishops  who  belonged  to  the  coun* 
cil,  he  was  compared  with  the  traitor  Judas,  charged  with 
blasphemy  against  the  divine  majesty,  deprived  of  nis  epis- 
copal dignity,  and  sent  into  exile,  where  he  finished  his 
days."  The  transactions  of  this  council  will  appear  to  the 
candid  and  equitable  reader  in  the  most  unfavourable  lig^ 
as  frill  of  low  artifice,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  justice, 
and  even  destitute  of  the  least  air  of  common  deoency. 
The  doctrine  however  Chat  was  established  in  it  oonceruh 
ing  Christ,  was  that  which  has  been  always  acknowledged 
and  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Christians,  viz.  *^  Uiat  / 
Christ  was  me  dwine  person  in  whom  two  natures  were  S 
most  closely  and  intimately  united,  but  without  being  mix- 
ed or  confounded  together." 

IX.  Nestorius,  among  other  accusations  of  less  moment, 
was  charged  with  dividing  the  nature  of  Christ  ti»  s^. 
into  two  distinct  persons^  and  with  having  main-  S^'iiJlX^ 
tallied,  that  the  divine  nature  was  superadded  to  ^J^k 
the  kuman  nature  of  Jesus,  after  it  was  formed,  SS^JT^" 
and  was  no  more  than  an  auxiliarv  support  of  the  man 
Christ,  through  the  whole  of  his  hfe.  Nestorius  denied 
this  cluirgeeven  to  the  last,  and  solemnlv  pr<tfessed  his  en- 
tire disapprobation  of  this  doctrine.''  -  Nor  indeed  was  this 

n  Tbose  that  deaire  a  more  ample  account  of  this  council,  may  consult  Oe  Vwrionon 
Pairum  EpiHoUt  ad  Coneilium  Ephesmum  pertinently  published  at  LouTain  in  the  year 
16S3,  from  some  Vaticaa  and  other  manuscripts  by  Christian  Lupus.  Nestorius,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  in  this  council,  was  first  banished  to 
Petra  in  Arabia,  and  afterward  to  Oasis,  a  solitary  place  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  435.  The  accounts  given  of  his  tragical  death  bj  Eragrius,  in  his 
Ecd,  SRtU  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  and  by  Theodoras  the  reader,  HisL  Eed.  lib.  U.  p.  666,  are 
entiKly  fehulous.  O*  Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  the  time  of  Nestorius's  death  is  per- 
haps unezact ;  for  it  appears  that  Nestorius  was  at  Oasis,  when  Socrates  wrote,  that  is» 
A.  D.  439.    See  Socrmi,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xzziv.  •  «  -    , 

o  See  Gamier's  edition  of  the  works  of  Marioa  Mercator,  toa.  H.  p.  «e.  S^  also 
the  fragmenu  of  those  letters  which  Nestorius  wrote  some  Ifane  before  hl«  death» 
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opinion  ever  proposed  hj  him  in  any  of  his  writings,  but 
was  only  charged  upon  him  by  his  iniquitous  adversaries, 
as  a  consequence  drawn  from  some  incautious  and  ambi- 
guous terms  he  used,  and  particular^  from  his  refusing  to 
call  the  Virgin  Mary  the  mother  of€rod.^  Hence  many, 
nay,  the  greatest  part  of  writers  both  ancient  and  modem, 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  this  matter,  have  positively 
concluded  that  the  opinions  of  Nestcmus,  and  of  thecoun* 

I  cil  which  condemnea  them,  were  the  same  in  effect;  that 

-  their  difference  was  in  words  only,  and  that  the  whole  blame 
of  this  unhappy  controrersy  was  to  be  charged  upon  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  Cyril,  and  his  aversion  to  iVestorius.'^ 

This  judgment  may  be  just  upon  the  whole ;  but  it  is 
however  true,  that  Nestorius  committed  two  faults  in  the 
course  of  this  controversy.  The  first  was  his  giving  offence 
to  many  Christians  by  abrogating  a  trite  and  mnocent 

'  term;"  and  the  second,  his  presumptuously  attempting  to 
explain,  by  uncouth  comparisons  and  improper  expres- 

I  sions,  a  mystery  which  infinitely  surpasses  the  extent  of 
our  imperfect  reason.  If  to  tiiese  defects  we  add  the  des- 
potic  spirit  and  the  excessive  warmth  of  this  persecuted 
nrelate,  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide  who  is  most  to  be 
obmed,  as  the  principal  fomentor  of  this  violent  contest 
Cyril  or  Nestonus.* 

wkich  are  to  be  found  in  Jos.  Sim.  Aiseman.  BSJ^wth,  OrienUd,  Vatiem.  torn,  il  p^ 
40,41. 

ICP  p  It  is  remarkable,  tbat  Cjrll  would  not  bear  tbe  explanations  wUch  Neslarms 
offered  to  give  of  his  doelrme.  Nay,  tbe  latter  oflfered  to  grant  tbe  title  of  Matiur  •/ 
God  to  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  provided  that  nothing  else  was  tbereby  meant,  but  that  ike  mm 
horn  fif  her  was  \mUed  to  the  DioMiy,    See  Socrat,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xzziv. 

q  Lutber  was  tbe  first  of  the  modern  writers  who  thought  thus.  And  he  inTeighed 
against  Cyril,  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  in  bis  book  De  ecneUiU,  torn.  viii.  opp.  AHenb. 
p.  S66,  266,  273.  See  also  Bayle's  Dieivmary,  at  the  articles  Nestorius  aqd  Rodoo. 
Christ.  August.  Solig,  De  Eutyekimismo  ante  Eulycken^  p.  200.  OUo  Frid.  Scbutxins, 
De  vita  Ckytrai,  lib.  U  cap.  xxix.  p.  190,  191.  Jo.  Voigt.  BUtUoth.  Hidaria  HmtesUI»- 
.  gkes,  torn.  i.  part  iil.  p.  4M.  Paul.  Ernest,  JaUonsky,  E^ere.  de  A'ssforioninM,  pob- 
lisbed  at  Berlin,  a.  n.  1720.  Theeaur.  JS;n»ioipc.  Crozimus,  torn.  i.  p.  184,  torn.  in.  p. 
175.  La  Vie  de  la  Croze,  par  Jordin,  p.  231,  a^many  others.  As  to  the  fbults  that 
have  been  laid  to  tbe  charge  of  Nestorius,  they  are  collected  by  Asseman.  in  his  BaSM. 
Orient.  VaUem,  torn,  iii^  part  ii.  p.  210. 

\t3^  r  The  title  of  Mother  of  God,  applied  to  tbeTitgin  Mary,  is  not  perhaps  ao 
ianoeent  as  Dr.  Mosbeim  takes  it  to  be.  To  the  judicious  and  learned  it  can  present  no 
idea  at  all,  and  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  it  may  present  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous 
notions.  The  in?ention  and  use  of  such  mysterious  terms  as  have  no  place  in  Scriptniv, 
arc  undoubtedly  pernicious  to  true  religion. 

tCP  «  There  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  deciding  this  question.  Nestorios,  though  poe- 
sessed  of  an  arrogant  and  persecuting  spirit  in  general,  yet  does  not  seem  to  deserve,  in 
this  particular  case,  the  reproaches  that  are  due  to  Cyril.  Anastasins,  and  not  Neaito- 
rius,  was  the  first  who  kindled  the  flame ;  and  Nestorius  was  tbe  suffering  aodperBeeotsd 
party  fr6m  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  to  his  death.  His  offers  of  accumraodutiuB 
were  refused  ;  bis  explanations  were  not  read  ;  his  subminion  was  reijieeted,  and  be  wus 
ronaemned  unbeRrd>' 
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X.  The  council  of  Ephesus,  instead  of  healing  these  di- 
vi8ions,,did  but  inflame  them  more  and  more,  and 
almost  destroyed  all  hope  of  restoring  concord  SkSSLT. 
and  tranquillity  in  the  ciiurch.  John  of  Antioch  SS^Iu/b! 
and  the  other  eastern  bishops,-  for  whose  arriyal  ^^^"^ 
Cyril  had  refused  to  wait,  met  at  Ephesus,  and  pronounced 
against  him  and  Memnon,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who  was 
his  creature,  as  severe  a  sentence  as  they  had  thundered 
against  Nestorius.  Hence  arose  a  new  and  obstinate  dis- 
sension between  Cyril  and  the  orientals,  with  John  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  at  their  head.  This  flame  was  indeed 
somewhat  abated,  a.  d.  433,  after  Cyril  had  received  the 
articles  of  faith  drawn  up  by  John,  and  abandoned  certain 
phrases  and  expressions  of  which  the  litigious  might  make 
a  pernicious  use.  But  the  commotions  which  arose  from 
this  fatal  controversy  were  more  durable  in  the  east.'  No^^ 
thing  could  oppose  the  prog^ress  of  Nestorianism  in  those 
parts.  The  discipline  and  friends  of  the  persecuted  pre- 
iBte  carried  his  doctrine  through  all  the  oriental  provinces, 
and  erected  every  where  congregations  which  professed 
an  invincible  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus.  The  Persians^  among  others,  opposed  Cyril  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner,  maintained  that  Nestorius  had 
been  unjustly  condemned  at  Ephesus,  and  charged  Cyril . 
with  removing  that  distinction  which  subsists  between  the 
two  natures  in  Christ  But  nothing  tended  so  much  to  pro- 
pagate with  rapidity  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  as  its  be- 
ing received  in  the  famous  school  which  had  for  a  long  time 
flourished  at  Edessa.  For  the  doctors  of  this  repow^ned 
academy  not  only  instructed  the  youth  in  the  Ne^torian 
tenets,  but  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syrian  lan- 

Sage  the  books  of  Nestorius,  of  his  master  Theodorus  of 
opsuestia,,and  the  writings  also  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus, 
and  spread  them  abroad  throughout  Assyria  and  Persia.** 

XI.  Of  all  the  promoters  of  the  Nestorian  cause,  there 
was  none  to  whom  it  has  such  weighty  obligations 
as  to  the  famous  Barsumas,  who  was  ejected  out  SlZ?*]' 
of  his  place  in  the  school  of  Edessa,  and  created  T^Z^ 


tPaliMt«   pro- 
ntotrrofMeS' 


t  See  Clirist.  Aug.  Salig,  De  Eutyckianismo  ante  Euiychen,  p.  243. 

u  See  Jos.  Simon.  Assemanni  Bibtioth,  Oriental,  CUnunt,  Volicm,  torn.  i.  p.  351,  tora, 
iii.  put  it  p.  69.  This  learned  author  may  be  advantageously  used  to  correct  what 
Kusebius  Renaud.  has  said,  in  the  second  tome  of  his  Lilwrgia  OrientdeSy  p.  99,  con- 
cemiag  the  first  xise  of  the  Nestorian  doctrine  in  the  eastern  provinces.  See  also  thn 
EetlenastfcfdHistcry  of  Theodoni9  ik^  reader^  book  ii.  p.  558. 
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bishop  of  Nisibis,  a.  d.  486,  This  zealous  prelate  laboured 
with  incredible  assiduity  and  dexterity,  from  the  yar  440 
to  485,  to  procure  for  the  Nestorians,  a  solid  ancFpenna- 
nent  settlement  in  Persia;  and  he  was  vigorously  seconded 
in  this  undertaking  by  Maanes,  bishop  of  Ardascira.  So 
remarkable  was  the  success  which  crowned  the  labours  of 
Barsumas,  that  his  fame  extended  throughout  the  east ; 
and  the  Nestorians  which  still  remain  in  Chaldsea,  Persia^ 
Assyria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  consider  him  alone, 
and  not  without  reason,  as  their  parent  and  founder.  This 
indefatigable  ecclesiastic  not  only  persuaded  Pherozes, 
the  Persian  monareh,  to  expel  out  of  his  dominions  suck 
Christians  as  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and 
to  admit  the  Nestorians  in  their  place,  but  be  even  en- 
gaged lum  to  put  the  latter  in  possession  of  the  principal 
seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Persia,  the  see  of  Seleu- 
cia,  which  the  patriarch  or  catholic  of  the  Nestorians  has 
always  filled,  even  down  to  our  time^""  The  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  Barsumas  did  not  end  here ;  he  erected  a  famous 
school  at  Nisibis,  from  whence  issued  thofte  Nestorian 
doctors,  who,  in  this  and  die  foUowm^  century,  spread 
abroad  their  tenets  through  Egjrpt,  Syna,  Arabia,  India, 
Tartary,  and  China/ 

Y  XII.  The  Nestorians,  before  their  affairs  were  thus  hap«* 
Ttedf^doM  pily  settled,  had  been  divided  among  themselves 
?taS!!reeJZ^  with  respect  to  the  method  of  explaining  their  doc- 
trine. Some  mamtained  that  the  manner  in  which  the  two 

f  natures  were  united  in  Christ,  was  absolutely  unknown ; 
others,  diat  the  union  of  llie  divine  nature  with  die  man 

'  Jesus  was  only  a  union  of  tmlly  aperationj  and  d^^mbfJ 
This  dissension,  however,  entirely  ceased  when  the  Nesto- 
rians were  gathered  together  into  one  religious  communiQr, 
and  lived  in  tranquillitv  under  their  own  ecclesiastical  go- 
veniment  and  laws,  f  heir  doctrine,  as  it  was  then  deter- 
mined in  several  councils  assembled  at  Seleucia,  amounts 

IC!P  w  Tbe  bfohop  of  Seleucia  was,  by  the  tweiiiy-third  ca«an  ef  tte  eooDcil  of 
Niee,  hODoorod  with  peculiar  narks  of  dUtinction,  and  amoog  others  with  the  title  0f 
catfiolic.  He  was  infested  with  the  power  of  ordainini^  arehbishops,  a  prtvilege  wfileh 
belonged  to  tbe  patriarchs  alone,  exalted  abore  all  the  Grecian  bbhops,  honound  ae  a 
patriarch,  and  in  the  cecamenical  {eoundlB  was  the  sixth  in  ra^  after  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  See  Jkia  CmeUU  Aicotti  JhtA.  Alphons.  Pisan.  lib.  iii.  can.  xwaL 
2xxiv« 

X  See,  for  an  ample  account  of  this  matter,  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  Bih^ih.  OrimM, 
ClmtitU  Fsficon.  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  77. 

7  Leontius  Bysant  adoertua  JfuUrian.  H  AifycAion.  p.  537,  torn.  i.  Ijetim.  JMi^mtt. 
Henr.  CaitisU,  Jac.  Basnaf.  Fr^eg^men.  nd  Ctmithun,  ton.  i.  cap.  a.p.  19. 
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-  to  what  follow^ :  *'  tb^t  in  the  Saviour  of  the  worid  there 
were  two  persons  or  w^r^r^* ;  of  which  the  one  was  divine^  ^ 
even  tt^  eternal  word;  and  the  other,  which  was  humane  * 
was  the  man  Jesus ;  that  these  two  persons  had  only  one 
aspect  ;*  that  the  union  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
son  of  man  was  formed  in  the  moment  of  the  Vijgin's  con- 
ception, and  was  never  to  be  dissolved ;  (hat  it  was  not, 
however,  a  union  of  nature  or  of  person,  but  only  of  will 
and  affection ;  that  Christ  was  therefore  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  God,  who  d^velt  in  bim  as  in  his  temple ; 
and  that  Mary  was  to  be^called  the  mother  of  Christy  and 
not  the  moth^  of  God.^ 

The  abettors  of  this  doctrine  hold  Nestorius  in  the  hi^h- 
est  veneration,  as  a  man  of  singular  and  eminent  sanctity,  ' 
and  worthy  to  be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance ;  but  they 
maintain  at  the  same  time,  that  the  doctrine  he  taught  was 
much  older  than  himself,  and  had  been  handed  down  from 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son they  absolutely  refused  the  title  of  Nestorians.  And 
indeed,  if  we  examine  the  matter  attentively^  we  shall  find 
that  Barsumas  and  his  followers,  instead  of  teaching  their 
disciples  precisely  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  rather  poUsh- 
ed  a^d  imjproved  his  uncouth  svstem  to  their  own  taste,  and 
added  to  it  several  tenets  of  which  .the  good  man  never 
dreuat. 

uii.  A  violent  aversion  to  theNestorian  errors  led  many 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  This  was  the  case  t^  Emy^ 
with  the  famous  £utyches,abbot  of  a  certain  con-  *>»«'*"•«'• 
vent  of  monks  at  Constantmople,  and  founder  of  a  sect 
which  was  in  direct  opposition  to  t|mt  of  Nestorius,  yet 
equally  prejudicial  to  the  interests  otthe  Christian  church, 
by  the  pestilential  discords  and  animosities  it  produced. 
The  o{»nions  of  this  new  faction  shot  like  li^htnii^  through 
the  east;  and  it  acquh^d  such  strene^h  in  its  progress,  as 
to  create  much  uneasiness  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Nesto- 
rians, whose  most  vigorous  efforts  were  not  sufficient  to 
S re  vent  its  rising  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  splendour, 
lutyches  began  these  troubles,  a.  i>.  4^,  when  he  was  far 
advanced  in  years ;  and  to  exert  his  utmost  force  and  ve- 

ttr  z  Thii  ia  tlie  only  way  1  know  of  tmukting  the  word  fronopo,  which  was  the  term 
tttedb/  Ne«torfii0,  and  which  tfie  Greelu  render  by  the  term  '^f^vm^.  The  word  pcrsen 
-WoaM  hn«e  done  better  la  this  nnintdUgible  phrase,  had  it  not  been  used  immediately 
^efbre  in  a  {differeat  tense  from  that  whiefa  Nestorios  wovld  convey  by  the  obseore 
tarm  aspect. 
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hem^Dce  in  opposine  the  progress  of  the  Nestorian  doo 
trine,  he  expressed  his  sentiments  concerning  the  person  , 
of  Christ  in  the  very  terms  which  the  Egyptians  nfade  use 
of  for  that  purpose,  and  taught,  that  m  Christ  there  was 
I  but  one  nature,  viz.  that  of  the  mcamate  word.^  Hence  he 
was  thought  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  human  nature  in 
Christ,  and  was  accused  of  this  by  Eusebius  of  DoryUeum, 
in  the  council  that  was  assembled  by  Flavianus  at  Constant 
tinople,  probably  this  same  year.  By  a  decree  of  this 
council  he  was  ordered  to  renounce  the  above-mentioned 
opinion,  which  he  obstinately  refused  to  do,  and  was  on 
this  account  excommunicated  and  deposed ;  little  disposed) 
however,  to  acquiesce  in  this  sentence,  he  appealed  to  the 
decision  of  a  general  council. 
XIV.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal,  the  emperor  Theo- 
Ttaeeooncii,  dosius  asscmblcd  nn  cBcumenical  cmmcil  at  £phe« 
TS^eXven.  sus,  A.  D.  449,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed 
tu»  Latranum,  DiQscorus,  bishop  of  Alcxaudria,  the  successor 
of  Cyril,  the  faithful  imitator  of  his  arrogance  and  fuiy^ 
and  a  declared  enem^  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Accordingly,  by  the  mfluence  and  caballing  of  t^  turou^ 
lent  man,  matters  were  carried  on  in  this  council  with  the 
same  want  of  equity  and  decency  that  had  dishonoured  a 
former  Ephesian  council,  and  characterized  the  proceed^* 
ings  of  Cyril  against  Nestorius.  For  Dioscbrus,  m  whose 
church  a  doctrme  almost  the  same  with  that  of  the  £utj- 
chians  was  constantly  taught^  confounded  matters  widi 
such  artifice  and  dexterity,  that  the  doctrine  of  one  mear* 
nate  nature  triumphed,  and  Eutyches  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  error  ttj^t  had  been. brought  against  him. 
Flavianus,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  by  the  order  of  this  un- 
righteous council,  publicly  scourged  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  and  banished  to  Epipas,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where 
soon  after  he  ended  his  days.^    The  Greeks  called  this 

a  That  Cyril  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  and  appealed,  for  his  justificatlen  in 
so  doing,  to  the  authority  of  Athanasius,  is  evident  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion. But  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  no  this  manner  of  expression  was  adopted  by  AAm- 
nasius,  since  many  are  of  opinioni  that  the  book  in  which  'it  is  found,  bu  been  fidiely 
attributed  to  him.  See  Mich,  le  Quien,  Dissert,  il.  in  Damasenum,  p.  31.  Christ.  Aitf^  8alk» 
JDe  EutuekUmumo  anU  Euiiehm^p,  llS.  'It  appears,  by  yhatwe  read  in  the  MiiiM. 
OrieiiUd,  &c.  of  Asseman.  torn.  L  p.  219,  that  the  Syrians  expressed  themselves  in  this 
manner  before  Eutyches,  though  without  designing  thereby  to  broach  any  new  doetrine, 
but  rather  without  well  knowing  what  they  said.  We  stand  yet  in  need  of  fi  solid  and 
accurate  history  of  the  Eutychian  troubles  ;  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the  kamad 
Salig  ilpon  that  subject. 

b  See  the  ConeiUa  Jo.  Harduini,  tom.  i.  p.  82.  Liberati  BrmoHtim,  cap.  xii*  'p»  76. 
Leouis  M.  EjHtt  zcUi.  p.  6S5.  Nicephori  Hist.  Ecektiust,  lib.  xiv.  cap.  bml-  r- 
550,  &c. 
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£pliesnai  council^  a  band,  or  assembly  of  robbers^  «-vm^ 
A9rrpto«»,  to  signify  that  every  thing  was  carried  in  it  by 
fraud  or  violence/  And  many  councils  indeed,  both  in 
tbis  and  the  following  asejs,  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
same  dishonourable  appellation.. 

XV.  The  i&ce  of  afisurs  soon  changed,  and  assumed  an 
aspect  utterly  unfavourable  to  the  party  whom  the  rbBeonndi 
EI{rfiesian  council  had  rendered  triumphant.  Flavi-  «f  ci»ic«ioa.  ^ 
anus  and  his  followers  not  only  engaged  Leo  the  Great,  bish- 
op of  Rome,  in  their  interests,  for  the  Roman  pontiff  was  the  \ 
ordinary  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  conquered  party  in  this 
century,  but  dso  remonstrated  to  the  emperor,  that  a  matter 
of  such  an  arduous  and  important  nature  required,  in  or^ 
der  to  its  decision,  a  council  composed  out  of  the  church 
univexsal.  Leo  seconded  this  latter  request,  demanded  of 
Theodosius  a  general  council,  which  no  eiilreaties  could 
persuade  this  emperor  to  grant.  Upon  his  death,  however, 
his  successor  Marcian  consented  to  Leo^s  demand,  and 
caDed,inthe  year  451,  the  council  of  Chalcedon,"*  which  . 
is  reckoned  ihe  fourth  general  or  iecumemcal  council.  Tlie 
legates  of  Leo,  who,  in  his  fsmGious  letter  to  Flaviimus,  . 
had  already  condemned  the  Eutychian  doctrine,  presided  in 
this  grand  and  qrowded  assemDly.  Dioscorus  was  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  banished  into  Paphlagonia,  the 
acts  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  were  annulled,  the  qnstle 
of  Leo  received  as  a  rule  of  fiaith  ;*  Eutyches,  who  had 
been  already  sent  into  banishment,  and  deprived  of  bis 
sacerdotal  ^nity  by  the  emperor,  was  now  condemned^ 
though  absent ;  ana  the  folio  wing  doctrine,  which  is  at 
this  time  almost  generally  received,  was  inculcated  upon 
Christians  as  the  object  of  &ith,  viz.  ^*  that  in  Christ  two 

ICP*  c  Though  FlavianuH  died  soon  aiter  the  council  of  Epbesua  of  the  bruises  he  had 
received  from  Dioscorus,  and  the  other  bishops  of  bis  party  iu  that  horrid  aasemblfy 
yet  before  his  death,  he  had  appealed  to  Leo ;  and  this  appeal,  pursued  by  I>o,  occft- 
:»toned  the  council,  in  which  Eutyches  was  condeoiaed,  and  the  bloody  Dioscorus  de-  ' 
\iosed. 

|C7^  d  This  council  was,  by  the  emperor^s  summons,  first  ass«nbled  at  Nice,  but  a^ 
terward  removed  to  Chalcedon;  that  the  emperor,  who,  on  account  of  the  irruption  of 
the  liuus  into  .Illyricum,  was  unwilling  to  go  far  from  Constantinople,  might  assist  at 
it  in  person. 

^tj"  c  This  was  t£e  letter  which  Leo  had  written  to  Flavianus,  after  haWng'lieen 
informed  by  him  of  what  had  passed  in  the  council  of  Constantinople.  In  this  epistto 
Leo  a{^roTes  of  the  decisions  of  that  council,  declares  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches  hereti- 
cal and  impious,  explains,  with  great  appearance  of  perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of  the  eatho- 
'  lie  cbureh  upon  this  perplexed  subject ;  so  .that  this  letler  was  esteemed  a  mastBrpiece' 
lH>th  of  logic  and  eloquence,  and  was  constantly  read,  durii^  the  Adeentf  m  the  weirtetti 
ohurehes. 

Vol.  I.  49         . 
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distinct  persons  were  united  lA  onepersw,  and  that  witb- 

/    out  any  change,  tnixture,  or  confusion." 
'  xvf.  The   remedy  applied  by  this  council,  to  heal  the 

Warm  coo- wounds  of  atom  and  divided  church,  proved  re- 
S2tJISSrf  ally  worse  than  the  disease.  For  a  great  number 
oMeedM.  ^f  oriental  and  EgjT)tian  doctors,  though  of  vari- 
ous characters  and  different  opinions  in  other  respects, 

^  united  in  opposing,  with'the  utmost  vehemence,  the  coun- 
cfl  of  Chsucedon  and  the  epistle  of  Leo,  which  it  had 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  were  unanimous  in  maintain- 
ing a  vnity  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  person,  in  Jesus  Christ: 
Hence  arode  deplorable  discords  and  civil  wars,  whose 
fiuy  and  barbarity  were  carried  to  the  most  excessive  and 
incredible  len^s. .  Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Mar- 
cian,  the  populace  assembled  tumultuously  in  Egypt,  mas- 
I  cacred  Proterius,  the  successor  of  Dioscorus,  and  substi- 

^  tuted  in  his  place  Timotheus  iElurus,  who  was  a  zealous 

defender  bf  the  Eutychian  doctrine  of  one  incarnate  nature 
in  Christ.  Thi8  latter  indeed  was  deposed  and  banished 
by  Ihe  emperor  Leo ;  but  upon  his  death,  was  restored  by 
.  Basilicus  both  to  his  liberty  and  episcopal  dignity.  After 
the  death  of  .^urus,  the  defenders  of  tne  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  chose  in  his  place  Timotheus,  sumamed  Salophacio- 
lus,  while  the  partisans  of  the  Eutychian  doctrine  of  the 
onenathrej  elected  schismatically  Peter  Moggus  to  the 
same  dignity.  An  edict  of  the  emperor  Zeno  obliged  the 
latter  to  yield.  The  triumph  however  of  the  Chalceoonians, 
on  this  occasion,  was  but  transitory ;  for  upon  the  death 
of  Timotheus,  John  Talaia,  whom  they  liad  chosen  in  his 
place,  was  removed  by  the  same  emperor ;'  and  M<^gus, 
or  Monffus,  by  an  imperial  edict,  and  the  favour  of  Aca- 
•cius,  bisnop  of  Constantinople,  was,  in  the  year  482,  raised 
to  the  see  of  Alexandria. 

XVII.  The  abbot  Barsumas,  whom  the  reader  must  be 

ooniMUio  careful  not  to  confound  with  Barsumas  of  Nisibis, 

25!l«i!!r*     the  famous  promoter  of  the  Nestorian  doctrines, 

^  havmg  been  condemned  by  the  council  of  Chal- 

cedon,'  brought  the  Eutychian  opmions  into  Syria,  and  by 

f  SeeUberati  Bremariuni,  cap.  xvi.  xvii.  xviii.  Evagr.  Hist,  EccUs,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  lib. 
liL  cap.  ill.  Lequieoy  Orient  CkrisUaims,  lom.  ii.  p.  410. 

iCPg  The  Barsumai,  l^pre  meationcd,  was  he  who  assisted  the  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
niMconis,  aodtheaoldiers,  in  beatiug  Fiavianus  to  death  in  the  council  oT  Epbeaus, 
mnd  to  shun  whosQ  fury,  the  orthodox  bishops  were  forced  to  cretp  into  holes,  and  hide 
t&efflfleiTes  under  benches,  in  that  piout  auembly. 
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the  ministry  ofliis  disciple  Samuel,  spread  them  among  the 
Armenians  about  the  year  460.  This  doctrine,  however, 
as  it  was  commonly  explained,  had  something  so  harsh  and 
shocking  in  it,  that  the  Syrians  were  easily  engaged  to 
abandon  it  by  the  exhortations  of  Xenaias,  otherwise  call- 
ed Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  the  famous  Pe* 
ter  Fullo.  These  doctors  rejected  the  opinion  attributed 
to  Eutyches,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed 
by  the  divine,^  and  modified  matters  so  as  to  form  the  foU 
lowing  hypothesis ;  ^^  that  in  the  Son  of  God  there  was  one  i 
nature,  which,  notwithstanding  its  unityj  was  double  and 
.  compounded.^  This  notion  was  not  less  repugnant  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Ghalcedon  than  the  Eutyphian 
doctrine,  and  was  therefore  steadfastly  opposed  by  those 
who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  that  council.' 

XVIII.  Peter,  sumanied  Fullo,  from  the  trade  of  a  fuller, 
which  he  exercised  in  his  monastic  state,  had  ThetMnhiev. 
usurped  the  see  of  Antioch,  and  after  having  been  S5l!?aie**i5,i. 
several  times  deposed    and  condemned  on  ac«  ^' 
count  of  the  bitterness  of  his  opposition  to  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  was  fixed  in  it  at  last,  a.  d.  482,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  the  favour  of  Acacius,  bi- 
shop of  Constantinople."   This  troublesome  and  conten- 
tious man  excited  new  discords  in  the  church,  and  'seemed 
ambitious  of  forming  a  new  sect  under  the  name  of  Theo- 
paschites;'  for  to  3ie  words,  O  God  most  holy^  &c.  in, 
the  famous  hymn  which  the  Greeks  called  Trisagiumy 
he  ordered  the  following  phrase  to  be  added  in  the  eastern, 
churches,  who  hast  suffered  for  us  upon  the  cross.    His 
design  in  this  was  manifestly  to  raise  a  new  sect,  and  also 
to  fix  more  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  doctrine 
of  one  nature  in  Christ,  to  which  he  was  zealously  attach-^ 
ed.  His  adversaries,  md  especially  FeUx  the  Roman  pon* 
tiflF,  interpreted  this  addition  to  the  hymn  above  mentioned 

»C?^h  Eutyches  never  affirmed  wbat  is  here  attributed  to  him ;  he  maintained  simply, 
that  the  two  natures^  which  existed  in  Christ  before  his  incarnation,  became  ofi«  after 
it,  by  the  hypostatieti  union.  This  miserable  diapute  about  words  was  nourished  by  the 
contending  parties  having  no  clear  ideas  of  the  tcrm^  person  and  nature ;  as  also  by  an 
inrincible  ignorance  of  the  subject  in  dispute. 

i  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  Bibliolh.  OrieiU.  Vat,  torn.  ii.  p:  1-— 10.  See  also  the  lHssert» 
tion  of  this  author,  De  MonophysUia,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  volume. 

k  Valesii  DUsertalio  de  Pet.  FuUonc,  et  ds  Synodis  adversus  turn  cdUctis,  which  is  added 
to  the  third  volume  of  the  Scriptor,  Hist.  EccUsiast,  p.  173.  •  ' 

FCPlThis  word  expresses  the  enormous  error  of  those  fanatic  dortors,  who  imasuied 
that  the  godhead  suffered  in  and  with  Christ. 
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in  a  quite  diferent  manner,  and  chained  him  with  main- 
taining that  all  the  three  persons  of  the  godhead  were  cru- 
cified ;  and  hence  those  who  approved  of  his  addition  were 
called  Theopaschites.  The  consequence  of  this  dispute 
was,  that  the  western  Christians  rejected  the  addition  in- 
serted by  FuUo,  which  they  judged  relative  to  the  whole 
trinity ;  while  the  orientals  used  it  constantly  after  this 
period,  and  that  without  giving  the  least  offence,  becai»e 
they  applied  it  to  Christ  alone/**** 

XIX.  To  put  an  end  to  this  controversy,  which  had  pro- 
TbeiMiiam  duccd  thc  uiost  unhappy  divisions  both  in  church 
«fz«no.  j^nj  state,  the  emperor  Zeno,  by  the  advice  of 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  published,  a.  d.  488, 
the  famous  henotican^  or  decree  oftmian,  which  was  design- 
ed to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.  This  decree  rep^- 
ed  and  confirmed  all  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  coun- 
d3s  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon, 
against  the  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  Eutychians,  without 
making  any  particular  mention  of  the  council  of  Ghalce- 
don.*  For  Acacius  had  persuaded  the  emperor,  that  the 
present  opposition  was  not  carried  on  against  the  decrees 
that  had  passed  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  but  against 
the  couqcil  itself;  with  respect  to  which,  therefore,  an  en- 
tire silence  was  undoubtedly  prudent  in  a  proposal  which, 
instead  of  reviving,  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 
putes, and  to  reconcile  the  most  jarring  principles. 

In  the  mean  time  Mongus  and  FuUo,  who  filled  the  sees 
of  Alexandria  and  Aiitioch,  and  headed  the  sect  of  the 
Monophy^ites,"  subscribed  this  decree  of  unions  which 
was  also  approved  by«Acacius  of  Constantinople,  and  by 
all  those  of  the  two  contending  parties  who  were  at  all  re- 
markable for  their  candour  and  moderation:  But  there 
were  on  all  sides  violent  and  obstinate  bigots  who  opposed 
with  vigour  these  pacific  measures,  and  complainea  of  the 
lienoticon  as  injurious  to  the  honour  and  authority  of  tlie 
most  holy  council  of  Chalcedon.^  Hence  arose  new  con- 
tests, and  new  divisions,  not  less  deplorable  than  those 
which  the  decree  of  union  was  designed  to  suppress. 

m  See  Norrifl,  Li6.  Je  uno  ex  Trinilatt  came  paaw,  tom.  Hi.  op|k.  Dim.  i.  cap.  iii.  b. 
789.  AMemuini  BikUotk.  OrietU,  VaHean.  tom.  t.  p.  5lS,  tom.  ii.  p.  3€,  ISO. 

II  £?agriu«y  i/i«/.  £ce^.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  Uberati  Breviarhan  HiH.  cap.  ztUL 

|C7*  o  TbU  word  expresses  the  doctrine  of  ttioic  who  believed,  that  in  Cliriet  tkt!l« 
was  but  one  nature^  and  is,  in  moiit  respeete,  the  same  with  the  torm  Etthtcfdma. 

p  See  Pamndirs  Hejnqhn.     Df/era  trium  Cap^ttttor.  lih.  xii  cap.  iv. 
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XX,  A  considerable  body  of  the  Monophydites,  or  Euty- 
chians,  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  Mong^us,  who  rnmu^  mw 
had  subscribed  the  decree,  as  highly  crimipal,  and  ^ZVi*the 
consequently  formed  themselves  into  a  new  fac-  ^^^y*^*-**"* 
tion,  under  the  title  of  acephali,  i.  e.  headlessj  because>  by 
the  submission  of  Mongus,  they  had  been  deprived  of  their 
chief.^  This  sect  was  afterward  divided  into  three  others, 
^bo  were  caHed  Anthrppomorphites,  Barsanuphites,  and 
Esaianists ;  and  these  again;  in  the  following  century,  were 
the  unhappy  occasion  of  new  factions,  of  which  the  ancient 
writers  msdce  frequent  mention/  It  is  however  necessary 
to  observe  here,  for  the  information  of  those  whose  curio- 
sity interests  them  inincj^uiries  of  this  nature,  that  these  sub- 
divisions of  the  Eutychian  sect  are  not  to  be  adopted  with 
too  much  facility.  Some  of  them  af e  entirely  fictitious ; 
others  are  chwacterized  by  a  nominal,  and  not  by  a  real 
diflerenc6;  the  division  js  in  wards,  and  not  in  thinss; 
while  a  third  sort  are  distinguished,  not  by  their  peculiar 
doctrines,  but  by  certain  rites  and  institutions ;  and  matters 
of  a  merely  circumstantial  nature.  Be  that  as  it  will,  these 
numerous  branches  of  the  Eutychian  faction  did  not  flou* 
rish  long ;  they  declined  gradually  in  the  following  century ; 
and  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  famous  Baradeus  con* 
tributed  principally  to  their  total  extinction,  by  the  union 
he  established  among  the  members  of  that  sect. 

XXI.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Felix  11.  having  assembled  an 
Italian  council,  composed  of  sixty-seven  bishops, 
condemned,  deposed,  and  cut  off  from  the  com-  ahii^S'rt,''** 
munion  of  the  church,  Acacius,  bishop  of  Con-  sr^ldi^.f 
stantinople,  as  a  perfidious  enemy  to  the  truth.  ^*^'*''"- 
Several  articles  were  alleged  against  Acacius,  to  furnish  a 
pretext  for  the  severity  of  this  sentence ;  such  as  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Monophysites,  and  their  leaders  Mongus  and 
Fullo,  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  other  accusatipns  of  a  like  nature.   But  the 
true  reasons  of  these  proceedings,  and  of  the  irreconcilable 
hatred  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  indulged  aeainst  Acacius, 
were  his  denying  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome^ 

i|  Bvi^.  Hisl.  EctL  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiii.  Leontius  ByzanL  Be  iecHs,  torn.  i.  Leeturn, 
MHq,  CanUii,  p.  537.  Timoth.  in  Cotelerii  Momment,  EccUsia  Oraea,  torn.  Iii.  p. 
409. 

r  These  lects'are  enamerated  by  Basoage,  in  his  Prolegoau  ad  Hen.  Ganisii  T^eethn. 
*9ntiqu.  cap.  iii.  and  by  Assetftan.  in  his  DwerMio  dt  JiSonophfsitis^  p.  7. 
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his  opposint^  it  throughout ithe  whole  course  bf  his  nunistry, ' 
and  nis  ambitious  efforts  to  enlarge  beyond  all  bounds  the 
authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  Constantinople. 
The  Greeks,  however,  defended  the  character  and  memory 
of  their  bishop  against  all  the  aspersions  which  if  ere  cast 
upon  him  by  the  Romans.  Hence  arose  a  new  schism, 
and  new  contests,  which  were  carried  on  with  ^reat  vio- 
lence until  the  following  century,  when  the  obstmacy  and 
perse^rance  of  the  Latins  triumphed  over  the  opposition 
of  the  oriental  Christians,  and  brought  about  an  agreement, 
in  c5{$nsequence  of  which  the  names  of  Acacius  and  FuUo 
were  struck  out  of  the  diptychsy  or  sacred  register^,  and 
thus  branded  with  perpetual  infamy.^ 

XXII.  These  deplorable  dissensions  and  contest^  had  for 
Tb«d<ieirioes|  their  objcct  a  matter  of  the  smallest  importance* 
aid^"Sf  Mo-  Eutyches  was  generally  supposed  to  have  main- 
«uphydtes.  i^\j^^^  «that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  had  ab- 
sorbed the  human^  and  that  consequently  in  him  there  was 
but  one  nature^  viz.  the  divine;^  but  the  truth  of  this  suppo- 
sition is  as  yet  destitute  of  sufficient  evidence.  However 
that  may  have  been,  this  opinion,  as  also  Eutyches,  its  pie- 
tended  author,  were  rejected  and  condemnea  by  those  who 
opposed  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  principallv  indeed 
by  Xenaias  and  FuUo,  who  are  therefore  improperly  called 
Eutychians,  and  belong  rather  to  the  class  ot  the  Monophy- 
isites.^  They  who  assumed  this  latter  title  held,  ^^that  the 
divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to 
form  only  one  nature^  yet  without  any  changet  confusion^  or 
mixture  of  the  two  natures  ;*'  and  tfiat  this  caution  might 
be  carefully  observed,  and  their  meaning  be  well  un- 

td^  s  This  again  is  one  of  the  periods  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  which  we  find  a 
multitude  of  events,  which  are  so  many  proofs  how  far  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  from  being  universally  acknowledged.  Pope  Felix  II.  deposes  and  ezcom- 
munieates  Acacius  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  not  only  receires  this  scotsiice 
with  contempt,  but  in  his  turn,  anathematizes  and  excommunicates  the  pope,  and  mpiara 
his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  dipbfcha.  This  conduct  of  Acacius  is  approved  bj  tlie 
emperor,  the  church  of  Constantinople,  lay  almost  all  the  eastern  bishops,  nay,  by  even 
Andreas  of  Tbessalonica,  vrho  was  at  *that  time  the  pope^s  vicar  for  East  Itlynciim. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  that  general  schism,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
five  years,  between  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  It  b  here  worthy  of  observatiofi, 
thai  the  eastern  bishops  did  not  adhere  to  the  cause  of  Acacius  from  any  other  piin- 
ciple,  as  appears  from  the  most  authentic  records  of  those  times,  than  a  persuasion  of 
the  illegality  of  his  excommunication  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  in  their  ju(%i&ent« 
had  not  a  right  to  depose  the  first  bishop  of  the  east,  %vithout  the  consent  of  a  ge* 
nenJ  council.  '       . 

t  ilen.  Valesius,  Dissert,  de  synodis  Roman,  in  quihus  danmatus  est  Acacius,  ad  caitem, 
torn.  iii.  Scnptor.  Eed,  p.  179.     Basnagc,  Hisloirc  de  PEglise^  tom,  i.  p.  301,  380,  3S1. 
Baylc^s  Dietionary  in  £nglii<h,  at  the  article  Acacius.     David  Blofldel,  De  let  Prhnmiff 
.  danitfEg^se  p.  279.    Jlcta  smiciormtu,  tom>  iii.  Febniftr.  p.  602. 
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stood,  they  frequently  expressed  themselves  thus,  "in 
►Christ  there  is  one  nature ;  but  that  nature  is  twofold  and 
compounded,'*"  They  discmned  all  relation  and  attach^ 
ment  to  Eutyches;  but  regarded  with  the  highest  venera- 
tion, Dioscorus,  Barsumas,  Xenaias,  and  Fullo,  as  the 
Eillars  of  their  sect ;  and  rejected  not  only  the  epistle  of 
leo,  but  also  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalp  edon.  The 
opinion  of  the  Monophysites,  if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  here  delivered,  does  not  seem  to  differ  in 
reality,  but  onlv.in  the  manner  of  expression,  from  that 
which  was  established  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon."*  But 
if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  metaphysical  arguments  and 
subtilties  which  the  fortner  employed  to  confirm  their  doc- 
trine,* we  shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  think  that  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Monophysites  and  Chalcedonians 
is  no*  merely  a  dispute  about  words.  ' 

xxiif /  A  new  controversy  arose  in  the  church  during  this 
century,  and  its  pestilential  eflFects  extended  them-  ThePeugian 
selves  through  the  following  ages.  The  authors  ^"'^^•'•y' 
of  it  were  Pela^ius  and  Caelestius,  both  monks ;  the  former 
a  Briton,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Ireland;''  they  lived  at  < 
Rome  in  the  greatest  reputation,  and  were  universally  es- 
teemed on  accolmt  of  their  extraordinary  piety  and  virtue/ 
These  monks  looked  upon  the  doctrines  which  were  com- 
monly received,  "  concerning  the  original  corruption  of 
human  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  enlighten 

ii  See  the  passages  drawn  from  the  writings  of  the.  Monophysites  by  the  most  learned, 
and  frequently  impartial  Asseman.  in  his  BibUoth,  Orient,  Vatk.  torn.  iii.  p.  25,  26,  29, 
34, 117,  133,  136,  277, 297,  &c.  ^ 

w  Many  learned  men  treat  this  controTersy  as  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  Gregory 
Abiilpharaius,himself  a  Monophysite,  and  the  most  learned  of  the  sect,declares  this  as  his 
opinion.  Aaseman.  Biblioth,  Oriera.  &c.  torn.  ii.  p.  291.  Add  to  this  the  BibUolh. 
ItttUque^  torn.  xrii.  p.  885.  La  Croze,  HitUAre  da  Chri^tmism^,  des  Indes^  p.  23,  and  Hu* 
toyre  cht  CMis^onimie  cPEUhwpe,  p.  14.  Assemann,  though  a  Roman  by  birth|and  by  reli- 
gion, seems  in  a  good  measure,  to  have  adopted  the  same  way  of  thinking,  as  appears  by 
p.  297,  of  the  tome  quoted  above. 

X.  See  the  subtile  ai^gumentation  of  Abulpharaius,  in  the  Biblioth,  Orient,  of  Asseman. 
torn.  ii.  p.  286. 

ICT  y  Nothing  very  certain  can  be  advanced  with  respect  to  the  native  country  of  Cas-  j 

lestuis,  which  some  say  was  Scotland,  and  others  Campania  in  Italy.    We  know',  how-  j 

over,  that  he  was  descended  of  an  illustrious  family;  and  that  after  having  applied  himself  .    | 

to  the  study  of  the  law  for  some  time,  he  retired  from  the  world,  dnd  embraced  the  mo-  | 

nas'tic  life.     See  Gennad.  De  Script,  Ecclesiiut,  cap.  xliv. 

Cr  z  The  learned  and  furious  Jerome,  who  never  once  thought  of  doing  common  jus- 
tice to  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  accused  Pelagius  of 
gluttony  and  intemperance,  after  he  had  heard  of  his  errors,  though  he  had  admired  him 
before  for  his  exemplary  virtue.  Augustin,  more  candid  and  honest,  bears  impartial  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  ;  and  even  while  he  writes  against  this  heretic,  acknowledges  that  he 
had  made  great  progress  in  virtue  and  piety,  that  his  life  was  chaste  and  his  manners 
Mameleus  ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
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the  understanding,  mdourify  the  heart,  as  fxrejudiGU  to&e 
progress  of  holiness  ana  virtue,  and  tending  to  hiU  mankind 
m  a  presumptuous  and  fatal  «ecuritY;  xhej  maintyned 
that  tnese  doctrines  were  as  false  as  they  were  pernicious ; 
that  the  sjns  of  ourjfir^  parents  were  imputed  to  them  alone, 
and  not  to  their  posterity;  that  we  derive  no  corrmOhn 
from  their  fall,  but  are  bom  as  pure  and  unspotted  as  Adam 
came  out  of  the  forming  hand  of  his  Creator ;  that  mankind 
therefore  are  capable  of  repentance  and  amendment; 
and  of  arriving  to  the  highest  de^ees  of  piety  and  virtue 
by  the  use  of  their  natural  fiiculties  and  powers;  that  in- 
deed, external  grace  is  necessary  to  excite  their  endeavours, 
but  that  they  &ve  no  need  of  the  mtemal  succours  of  the 
divine  Spirit^  These  notions,  and  some  others  inthnately 
connected  with  them,*  -were  propagated  at  Rome,  jtfaougfa 
in  a  private  manner,  by  the  two  monks  already  mentianed^ 
who,  retiring  from  that  city,  a.  d.  410,  upcm  the  d^proach 
of  the  Gotlis,  went  first  mto  Sicily,  and  afterward  into 
Africa,  where  the^  published  their  doctrine  with  more  fr^- 
dom.  From  Mica  Pela^us  passed  into  Palestine,  while 
Caalestius  remained  at  Carthage  with  a  view  to  pvefer- 
ment,  desiring  to  be  admitted  amon^  the  presbyters  oif 
that  city.  But  the  discovery  of  his^opmions  haviz^  blasted 
his  hopiBs,  and  his  errors  beii^  condemned  in  a  ccwicil 
held  at  Carthage,  a.  d.  41S,  he  departed  frotn  that  dty, 
and  went  into  the  east^  It  was  from  this  time  that  Augus- 
tin,  the  &mous  bishop  of  Hippo,  began  to  attaclc  the  tenets 
of  Pelagius  and  CaBlestius  in  his  learned  and  eloquent  wri- 
tings ;  and  to  him  indeed  is  principally  due  the  glory  of 
having  surpressed  this  sect  in  its  verv  buth," 
XXIV.  Things  went  more  smoothly  with  Pelagius  in  the 
east,  where  he  enjoyed  the  protection  and  favour 
«rr««?nf  ?hh  of  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  whose  attachment 
«,«trovr.y.  ^^  jj^^  scntimcnts  of  Origen  led  him  naturally  to 
countenance  those  of  Pelagius,  on  account  of  the  confbr- 

ICJ^  a  The  doctrioea  that  were  more  immediatcly'conaeclcd  with  the  main  pnnciples 
of  Pelegiitf,  were,  that  u\fant  hapHam  was  uot  a  «%n  or  teal  of  Ae  rttnitriim  ^  nUy  Inal 
a  mark  of  admiMion  to  the  kSngdoM  ofheasen^  which  was  only  open  Co  the  pure  io  heart ; 
that  good  learks  wcrq  meritorious,  and  the  only  conditioas  of  salvation,  witti  many  otlicr» 
too  tedious  to  mention. 

b  The  Pelagian  controTcrsy  has  been  historically  treated  by  many  learned  writees,  9iidb 
as  Usher,  in  his  ^tiiiqiuU,  Ecdea.  J^rilannica;  Laet;  Ger.  VossiiUi  Norisj  Gamier, 
in  his  SuppUmint.  Oper.  Tkeodortti;  Jansenius  m  JiugttaUno;  and  others.  LongueTal  alsft, 
a  French  Jesuit,  wrote  .^  History  of  the  Pelagiatis,  See  the  prefoce  to  the  ninth  vcrf.  of 
his  Hiatoria  Ecclesice  GotftcoMB,  p.  4.  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  of  all  Uiesc 
learned  writers,  none  have  exha'.i9tc<l  this  intercstins:  sulrjcct,  ortniated  it  with  a  suificfef:' 
Af^ret  of  iiD;»ar'.ia!itv.  *  .  ^        * 
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mity  that  there  seemed  to  be  between  these  two  systems. 
XJnder  the  shadow  of  this  powerful  protection,  Felagius 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  opinions,  and  formed  dis- 
ciples in  several  nlaces.  And  though  in  the  year  415,  he 
was  accused  by  Orosius,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  whom  Au- 
gustin  had  sent  into  Palestine  for  that  purpose,  before  an 
assembly  of  bishops  met  at  Jerusalem,  yet  he  was  dismissed 
without  the.  least  censure ;  and  not  only  so,  but  was  soon 
after  fully  acquitted  of  all  errors  by  the  council  of  Diospolis.'' 
This  controversy  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  referred  by 
Caelestius  and  Pelagius  to  the  decision  of  Zosimus,"*  who  I 
was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  a.  d.  417.  The  new  pontiff^ 
gained  over  by  tne  ambiguous  and  seemingly  orthodox 
confession  offaitK  that  Cselestius,  who  was  now  at  Rome» 
had  artfully  drawn,  up,  and  also  by  the  letters  and  protesta- 
tions of  Pelagius,  pronounced  in  favour  of  these  monks» 
declared  them  sound  in  the  faith  and  unjustl]^  persecuted 
by  their  adversaries.  The  African  bishops,  with  Augustin 
at  their  head,  little  affected  with  this  declaration,  conti- 
nued obstinately  to  maintain  the  ju(%ment  they  had  pro- 
nounced in  this  matter,  and  to  strengthen  it  by  their  ex-- 
hortations,  their  letters,  and  their  writings.  ZosJmiis 
yielded  to  the  perseverance  of  the  Africans,  changed  his 
inind,  and  condemned,  with  the  utmost  severity,  Pelagius  i 
and  Caelestius,  whom  he  had  honoured  with  his  approba- 
tion, and  covered  with  his  protection.  This  was  followed 
by  a  train  of  evils,  which  pursued  these  two  monks  with- 
out interruption.  *Thev  were  condemned  by  that  same 
Ephesian  council  which  had  launched  its  thunder  at  the  ( 
head  of  Nestorius ;  in  short,  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Afri- 
cans, by  their  councils,  and  the  emperors,  by  their  edicts 
and  penal  laws,  demolished  this  sect  in  its  infancy,  and  sup-  I 
pressed  it  entirely  before  it  had  acquired  any  tolerable  de- 
gree of  vigour  or  consistence.* 

c  See  Daniel,  JSalnnrt  du  ConcUe  dt  DiospoUa,  which  is  to  be  found  im  the  Opusada 
of  that  eloquent  an4  learned  Jesuit,  publiflhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1724,  in  three  Tolumes 
quarto.  Diospolis  was  a  city  of  Palestine,  known  in  Scripture  by  the  name  of  Lydda ; 
and  the  bishop  who  presided  in  this  council,  was  Eulogiui  of  Cassarea,  Metropolitan  of 
Palestine. 

tC3^  d  To  preserve  the  thread  of  the  history  here,  and  prevent  the  reader's  being 
surprised  to  find  Pelagius  and  Caelestius  appealing  to  Rome  after  having  been  acquitted  at 
Diospollsi  it  is  necessai^  to  observe,  that  ait^r  the  councU  of  Diospolis,  these  two  monks 
were  condemned  anew,  a.d.  416,  by  the  African  bishops  assembled  at  Carthage,  and 
those  of  Nuroidia  assembled  at  Milevum ;  upon  which  they  appealed  to  Rome. 

e  See  Gerard.  Jo.  Vossius,  his  UUtoria  Pelagiana^  lib.  i.  cap.  Iv.  p.  130 ;  ns  also  the 
learned  observations  that  hsye  been  made  upon  this  controversy,  in  the  BibUiHhi^ 
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XXV.  The  unhappy  disputes  about  the  opinions  of  Pela^ 
Tiitpniiittt  gius  occa^iioDecl,  as  usuall]^  happens,  other  con- 
sariauf.       tTOVcrsies  equally  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the 
churchy  and  the  interests  of  true  Christianity.    In  the 
course  of  this  dispute,  Ausustin  had  delivered  his  opinion, 
concerning  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  order  to  our  sai^ 
tation^and  the  decrees  qf^^Crodmihrespect  to  the  future  condi- 
tions of  men,  without  being  always  consistent  with  himself, 
or  intelligible  to  others.  Hence  certain  monks  of  Adrume- 
turn  and  others,  were  led  into  a  notion,  *^  that  €rod  not  only 
pr^estinated  the  wicked  to  eternal  punishment,  but  also 
to  the  guilt  and  transgression  for  whicn  they  are  punished ; 
and  that  thus  both  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  all  men 
were  determined  from  eternity  by  a  divine  decree,  and  fix- 
ed by  an  invincible  necessity."  Those  who  embraced  this 
opinion,  were  called  predestinarians.    Augustin  used  his 
utmost  influence  and  authority  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
this  doctrine,  and  explained  liis  true  sentiments  with  more 
perspicuity,  that  it  might  not  be  attributed  to  him.  .  His 
efforts  were  seconded  by  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Lyons, 
in  which  the  doctrine  in  question  was  publicly  rejected  and 
condemned/    But  we  must  not  omit  observing,  that  the 
existence  of  this  predestinarian  sect  has  been  denied  by 
many  learned  men,  and  looked  upon  as  an  invention  w 
the  Semipelagians,  designed  to  decry  the  followers  of  An- 
gustin,  by  attributing  to  them  unjustly  this  dangerous  and 
pernicious  error.' 
XXVI.  A  new  and  different  modification  was  given  to  the  * 

8eiiip«ta.  doctrine  of  Augustin  by  the  monk  Cassian,  who 
<*^  came  fromthe  eastinto  France,  and  erected  a  mo- 
nastery near  Marseilles.    Nor  was  he  the  only  one  who 


lUiiquf^  torn.  t.  p.  74.  The  writeri  on  both  sides  &re  mentioned  bj  Jo.  Fimnc 
dens,  in  his  laagoge  od  Tktdogiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1071.  The  learned  Wall,  in  kU  Hutarf 
ofJnfani  Baptigm^  vol.  i.  chap.  xix.  has  giren  a  concise  and  elegant  account  of  the  Fdfr- 
gian  controrersy;  an  account  whiclf,  though  imperfect  in  aeTerai  respects,  abeaads 
-with  solid  and  useful  erudition. 

f  See  Jac.  Sirm6ndi  Hutoria  FradesHnaHana^  torn.  iv.  opp,  p.  271,  Basnage  ISifaire 
tfs  PEgliae,  torn.  i.  Uyr.  xii.  cap.  ii.  p.  ^98.  Dioo.  Petayius,  Dogmat.  Theol,  torn.  tL  p. 
168,  174,  &c. 

g  Bee  Gilb.  Mauguini  Fabida  PradesHruUiuMi,  eonfiOata,  which  he  sul^oined  to  the 
second  tome  of  his  learned  worlc,  entitled,  CoUecUo  vtarianm  ScripUfrum  qui  Sue  ix.  it 
FradiMtbuOUnu  et  Gratia  tcripaerunt,  Fred.  Spanhemius,  hUrod,  ad  Bitiariam  £oebs. 
torn.  i.  opp.  p.  993.  Jac.  Basnag.  ^dnot.  ad  Proaperi  Chrmdecn  et  Pf^f.  ad  i^Wsliai 
J?ffgien«em,  torn.  i.  Lecffon  AtUiqu,  Hen.  Oanisii,  p.  815,  348.  Granet,  who  wrote  the 
HA)  of  Launoy,  observes,  that  Sinnond  had  solicited  Launoy  to  write  against  Mau^aia, 
who  denied  the  existence  of  the  pttdtttiMariMi  aect ;  but  that  the  former,  having  exami- 
ned the  matter  with  care  and  application;  adopted  the  sentiment  of  Maugujii.  Tlie 
whole  dispute  about  the  existence  of  this  sect  wUI,  when  closely  lotted  into,  tupfemr  ttf 
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srftc^Bpted  to  fix  upon  a^  Gertain  temperature  betv^een  the 
errors  of  Pdagius  and  the  opmions  of  the  African  oracle; 
several  persons  timbariced  in  this  undertaking  about  the 
year  430,  and  hence  arose  a  new  sect,  which  were  called, 
by  their  adversaries,  Semipelagians. 

The  opinions  of  this  sect  have  been  misrepresented  by 
its  enemies  upon  several  occasions;  such  is  generally  the 
fate  of  all  parties  in  religious  controversies.  Their  doctrine., 
as  it  has  bdin  generally  eiqjlained  by  the  learned,  amounted 
to  this :  **  that  inward  preventing  grace  was  not  necessary, 
to  form  in  the  soul  the  first  beginnings  of  true  repentance 
and  amendment ;  that  every  one  was  capable  of  producing 
these  by  the  mere  power  of  their  natural  faculties,  as  also 
of  exercising  faith  in  Christ,  and  forming  the  purposes  of  a 
holy  and  sincere  obedience."  But  they  acknowledged,  at 
the  same  time,  ^Hhat  none  could  ^er^m^r^  or  advance  in 
that  holy  and  virtuous  course,  whldi  they  had  the  power  of 
beghmingf  without  the  perpetual  support,  and  the  powerful 
ftssifltance  of  the  divine  grace."*"  The  disciples  of  Augustin 
in  Gaul  attacked  the  Semipelagians  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, without  being  able  to  extirpate  or  overcome  them.' 
The  doctrine  of  this  sect  was  so  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
the  generality  of  men»  so  conformable  to  the  way  of  think- 
ing that  prevailed  among  the  monastic  orders,  so  well  re* 
ceived  amon^  the  gravest  and  most  learned  Grecian  doc« 
tors,  that  neither  Uke  zeal  nor  industry  of  its  adversaries 
eould  stop  its  rapid  and  extensive  progress.  Add  to  its 
other  advantages,  that  neither  Auffustin,  nor  his  foUowers, 
had  ventured  to  condemn  it  in  aU  its  parts,  nor  to  brand  it 
as  an  impious  and  pernicious  heresy. 

be  little  more  perhaps  than  a  dispute  about  words.  ITF  It  may  be  rtrj  true,  that  about 
this  time,  nay,  from  the  tim;:  of  St  Paul,  certain  persons  embraced  the  predestinarian 
opinions  here  mentioned.  But  there  is  no  solid  proof,  that  the  abettors  of  these  opinions 
'  ever  formed  themselves  Into  a  sect.    See  Basnage  HhU  de  PEgUatf  torn.  i.  p.  700. 

(P*  h  The  leading  principles  of  the  Semipelagians  were  the  five  following ;  1.  That  God 
did  not  dfspense  his  grace  to  one  more  than  another,  inconsequence  of  predestination,  i.e. 
an  eternal  and  absolute  decree,  but  was  willing  to  save  all  men,  if  they  comfflied  with  the 
terms  of  his  gospel.  2.  That  Christ  died  for  aU  meti.  3.  That  the  grace  purchased  by 
Christ,  and  necessary  to  salvation,  was  offered  to  all  men.  4.  That  man,  before  he  re- 
ceived grace,  was  capable  of  faith  and  holy  desires.  5.  That  man  born  free,  was  conse- 
quently capable  of  resisting  the  influences  of  grace,  or  complying  with  its  suggestions. 
See  Basnage,  Histobre  de  PEgUaCj  tom.  i.  livr.  xii.  cap.  i.  p.  696,  &c. 

B  Jac.  Basnage,  Hitt  de  VEgUse^  tom.  i.  livr.  xii.  cap.  i.  Hiat.  lAUroxre  de  la  Franet,  torn, 
ii.  iV«/.  p.  9.  Vossil  HUtor,  Pdagiana,  lib.  t.  p.  538.  Scipio  MaiTei,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Irencus  Yeronensis^  De  Haresi  Pelagiawt  in  Umo  xxiz.  OpuscuL  Scien/r/I  AnseU 
Odofiera,  p.  399. 
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XXVII.  This  was  the  oommencement  of  those  unhappy 
contests,  those  subtile  and  perplexing  disputes 
JUiSLVS^  concerning  grace,  or  the  nature  and  operation  of 
c«rDi»f  gf»ce.  jjjj^t  divine  power,  which  is  essentially  required  in 
order  to  salvation,  that  rent  the  church  into  the  most  de- 
plorable divisions  through  the  whole  course  of  the  succeed- 
ing age,  and  which,  to  the  deep  sorrow  and  regret  of  every 
true  and  generous  Christian,  nave  been  continued  down  to 
tibe  present  time.  The  doctrine  of  Augustin,%ho  was  of 
.opinion  that,  in  the  work  of  x^on version  and  sanctification, 
all  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  divine  energy,  and  nothing  to 
human  agency,  had  many  followers  in  all  ages  qf  the  church ; 
though  his  disciples  have  never  been  entirely  agreed  about 
the  maimer  of  explaining  what  he  taught  upon  that  head.^ 
The  followers  of  Cassian  were,  however,  much  more  nu- 
merous ;  and  his  doctrine,  though  variously  explained, 
was  received  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic  schools 
in  Gaul,  from  whence  it  spread  itself  far  and  wide  ihrot^ 
the  European  provinces.  As  to  the  Gk^eks  and  other 
eastern  Christians,  they  had  embraced  the  Semipelagktn 
doctrine  before  Cassian,  and  still  adhere  firmly  to  it.  The 
generality  of  Christians  looked  upon  the  opinions  of  Pela- 
gius  as  daring  and  presumptuous ;  and  even  to  those  who 
adopted  them  in  secret,  they  appeared  too  free,  and  too  far 
removed. from  the  notions  commonly  received,  to  render 
the  public  profession  of  them  advisable  and  prudent.  Cer- 
tain however  it  is,  that  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  there  have 
been  several  persons  who,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  this  heretic,  have  believed  mankind  endowed 
with  a  natural  power  of  paying  to  the  divine  laws  a  perfect 
obedience. 

Itr  1c  It  is  treO  known  that  the  Jansenists  and  Jesuits  both  plead  the  authority  ofS^ 
Augustin,  in  behalf  of  their  opposite  systems  with  respect  to  predestination  and  gneL 
This  knotty  >doctrine  has  exercised  severely  the  pretended  infallibility  of  the  poM, 
and  exposed  it  to  the  laughter  of  the  wise  upon  many  occasions ;  and  the  (hnoos  JNtt 
(M^emftu.  which  of  late  years  has  made  such  noise,  set  Clement  XL  in  direct  oppostUon 
with  wveral  of  the  most  celebrated  Roman  pontiflfs.    "Which  are  we  to  believe  ? 
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THE  SIXTH  CENTTTRY. 

1 1  • 

PART  I. 
EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
•  CHAPTER  I. 

CONCBRKING   THE   FROaPEROUS  EVENTS   WHICH   HAPPENED   TO    THB 
CHURCH   I>0RINO   THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  Tub  zeal  of  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  seconded 
by  the  protection  and  Influence  of  the  Grecian  em-  t^  prtHcm 
perors,  increased  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  Si^a'^^r^ffj^ 
east,  and  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  some  *»**«~*' 
barbarous  nations,  of  those  particulariy  who  lived  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  as  appears  by  the  most  au- 
thentic records  of  Gre^an  history.  Among  these  nations 
were  the  Abasgi,  who  inhabited  the  country  lying  bet^veen 
the  coasts  of  me  Euxine  sea,  and  mount  Caucasus,  land 
who  embraced  Christiianity  under  the  i^ign  of  Justinian  ;* 
the  Heruli,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube,  and  who  were 
converted  under  the  same  reign  ;^  as  also  the  Alans,  Lazi» 
and  Zani,  with  other  uncivilized  countries,  whose  situation 
at  this  time  is  only  known  by  vague  and  imperfect  conjec<^ 
tures.    These  conversions,  indeed,  however  pompously 
they  may  sound,  were  extremely  superficial  and  miper- 
fect,  as  we  learn  from  the  most  credible  accounts  that  nave 
been  given  of  them.    All  that  was  required  of  these  dark- 
ene(^  nations  amounted  to  kn  oral  profession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ,  to  their  abstaining  from  sacrificing  to  the  gods^ 
and  their  committing  to  memory  certain  forms  of  doctrine ; 
while  littl#  care  was  taken  to  enrich  their  minds  with  pious 
sentiments,  or  to  cultivate  in  their  hearts  virtuous  affec- 
tions. So  that,  even  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
they  retained  their  primitive  ferocity  and  savage  manners, 


a  fnecffim^be  hdUrGStlScol  lib.  iv.  cap.  xii.    Le  Qufen,  OHms  Chris^Umv^t,  torn.  i.. 
b  Pfocopiiit,  1.  c.  lih.  ii.  cap.  xiv.        ,  „  i  ^    * 
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and  continued  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  most  hor- 
rid acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine,  and  the  practice  of  all  sorts 
of  wickedness,  in  the  greatest  part  ot  the  Grecian  pro- 
vinces, and  even  in  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  theie 
were  still  multitudes  who  preserved  a  secret  attachment  to 
the  pagan  religion.  Of  these,  vast  numbers  were  brou^ 
over  to  Cbristianitf  under  the  reign  of  Justin,  by  the  mi- 
nisterial labours  of  John,  bishop  of  Asia."" 

n.  In  the  western  parts,  Remigius  or  Remi,  bishop  aS 
Rheims,  who  is  commonly  called  7^  JlpoMe  ^ 
nitiit««*t  ij^  Oauhy  signalized  hi^  zeal  in  the  convevionof 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  superstitions  f  and 
his  success  was  considerable,  particularly  after  that  aus- 
picious period  when  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  embraced 
the  gospel. 

In  Britain,  severtd  circumstances  concurred  to  favour 
the  propagation  of  Christianity.  EtWbert,  king  of  Kent, 
and  the  most  considerable  of  the.An^to  Saxon  monarchs, 
among  whom  that  island  was  at  this  time  divided,  married 
Bertha^  daughter  of  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  thia  century.  This  princess,  partly  by  her 
own  influence,  and  partly  by  the  pious  efforts  of  the  ctei^ 
who  followed  her  mto  Britain,  gradually  formed  in  ttie 
mitfd  of  Ethelbert  a  certain  incunation  to  the  ChristiaB 
religion.  While  the  king  was  in  thid  favourable  disoosi- 
tion,  Gr^ory  the*  Great  sent  into  Britain,  a.  n.  596,  forty 
Benedictine  monks,  with  Augustin  at  their  h^ad,*  hi  order 
to  bring  to  perfection  what  the  pious  queen  bad  so  happily 
begun.  This  monk,  seconded  oy  the  zeal  and  assismnce 
of  Berthar,  converted  the  king  and  the  greatest  part  of  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Kent,  and  laid  anew  the  foundations  of  the 
British  church.^ 

The  labours  of  Golqmbas,  an  Irish  monk,  were  attended 
with  success  among  the  Picts  and  Scots,  many  of  whom 
embraced  the  gospel  of  Christ.' 

• 

c  Jot.  Sipn.  AslemaDiui%  Bibkoth,  Orient.  VaUe.iovu  iLp.  85.  ^ 

d  Hiatobre  LUeraire  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  155.  * 

|C3^  e  This  British  apostle  »a«  prior  of  the  monattary  of  St  Aadratry  of  tin  oi^ei 
af  St.  Benedict,  at  Rome.  After  his  arrival  in  Eagland,  he  conveited  the  heaUieB  teai- 
ptes  into  plaees  of  Christian  worship,  erected  Christ  Cmrch  into  a  cathedral,  opened  a 
semiaary  of  learning,  founded  the  ahbey  of  St.  Aufostin,  received  episeopal  ovdinatMa 
from  the  primafe  of  Aries,  was  invested  by  pope  Gregoi^  with  power  over  all  tlie  British 
bishops  and  Saxon  prelates,  and  was  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

f  Bede,  HiHor.  Eedes.  Gentia  Jhtglor,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  55,  edit.  CbSfleti.  Basin's 
History  ofEngUmd,  Jlcta  Sanetor.  torn,  iii*  Febniar.  p.  470. 

t:  Bede,  Hiftor.  EeeUn.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p.  134. 
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In  Cfermaiiy,  the  Bohemians,  Thurineians,  and  Boii,  are 
said  to  have  abandoned  in  this  century  uieir  ancient  super- 
stitions/ and  to  have  received  the  lidit  of  divine 
truth;  though  this  fact  app^^rs  extremely  doubtful  to 
many. 

AU  these  conversions  and  sacred  exploits  will  lose  mucji 
of  their  importance  in  the.esteem  of  sucK  as  examine  with 
attention  me  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  them  by 
tihe  writers  of  tliis  and  the  succeeding  ages.  For  by  these 
accounts  it  appears,  that  the  converted  nations,  now  men* 
tioned,  retained  a  great  part  of  their  former  impiety,  super** 
stition,  and  licentiousness*;  and  that  attached  to  Christ  by 
a  mere  outward  and  nominal  profession,  theyt  in  effect, 
renounced  the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  authority  of 
I^  gospel,  by  tneir  flagitious  lives,  and  the  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  rites  ana  institutions  which  they  continued 
to  observe.* 

ui.  A  vast  multitude  of  Jews,  converted  to  Christianity 
in  several  places,  were  added  to  the  church  during 
the  course  of  this  century.  Many  in  the  east,  par-  ci^J7n 
ticulariy  the  inhabitants  of  Borium,  a  city  of  Lybia,  **''*^  ^^^^ 
were  brought  over  to  the  truth  by  the  persuasion  and  influx 
ence.of  the  emperor  Justinian.^  In  the  west,  the  zeal* and 
authority  of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  monarchs,  the  efforts 
of  Gregory  the  Greats  and  the  labours  of  Avitus,  bishop  of 
Vienne,  engaged  numbers  of  that  blinded  nation  to  receive 
the  gospel.  *It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  of 
these  conversions  th,e  greatest  part  were  owing  to  the  libe- 
rality of  Christian  princes,  or  to  the  fear  of  punishment, 
rather  than  to  the  force  of  argument  or  to  the  love  of  truth. 
In  Gaul,  the  Jews  Were  compelled  by  Childeric  to  receive 
the  ordinance  of  baptism ;  and  the  same  dei^odc  method 
of  converting  was  practised  in  Spain.'  Th»  method,  how- 
ever, was  ^itirely  disapproved  l^  Gregory  the  Great,  who^ 


b  Heor.  Canisii  Leetion.  .MigiMB,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  206.  AVentinust  

i  This  is  ingenuously  confessed  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  the  Hittoire  LUerabre  de  la 
IVtmee,  tom.  iii.  Introduc.  p.  S,  11,  13.  See  also  the  orders  giyen  to  the  Anglo  Sazons 
hf  OiMgoty  the  Omat,  iftlib  EpitL  lib.  li.  Ixxri.  p.  1176,  torn.  ii.  opp*  adit.  Beafedtet. 
wbei^e  we  find  him  pemittbig  them  to  saeiiflce  to  the  saints,  on  their  respeedre  boiydm^ 
the  victims  which  they  had  formerly  offeied  to  the  gods.  See  also  WUfclns's  Cmmm 
Magna  Brifoniio,  tom.  L  p.  18. 


k  JProeopivs,  De  JEd^ftcHs  Juatimanif  lib.  tI.  cap.  iL 
1  Greg.  TuroD. ."-'"   »^-'-    —     • ?^  »- 


,  fitsfor.  Fnmcor.  lib.  vi.  cap.  zviL  Launoiat,  De  veteri  more  ht^^thtnuH 
JbAM»  si  bi^iiMes,  cap.  i.  p.  700,  704,  tom.  iL  part  ii.  opp.  , 
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though  extremely  severe  upon  the  heretics,  would  suffer 
no  violence  to  be  offered  to  the  JewSi"" 

VI.  If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  writers  of  this  centuij, 
Th*  wkmotM  ^^^  conversion  of  th^se  uncivilized  nations  to  Chns- 
ofuuicen.^  tianltj  was  principally  effected  by  the  prodigies 
*^'        .and  miracles  which  the  heralds  of  the  goepel  were 
enabled  to  work  in  its  behalf.    But  the  conduct  or  ihe  con- 
verted nations  is  sufficient. to  invalidate  the  force  of  lliese 
testimonies ;  for  certainly  had  such  miracles  been  wrought 
among  them,  their  lives  would  have  been  more  suitable  to 
their  profession,  and  their  attachment  and  ohedieBce  to 
the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  gospel  more  steadfast  and 
exemplar^  than  diey  appear  to  mive  been.    Beside^  as  ire 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  abandoning  tbeir 
ancient  superstitions,  the  greatest  Dart  of  them  were  inore 
influenced  by  the  example  and  autnori^  of  their  ptrinces, 
•  than  by  force  of  aigument,  or  the  power  of  rational  con- 
viction.   And  indeed  if  we  consider  the  wretdied  mamier 
in  which  many  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  performed 
the  solemn  task  they  had  undertaken,  we  shall  perc^e 
that  they  wanted  not  many  aigiunents  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trines tney  taught,  and  the  discipline  they  recommended ; 
for  tliey  required  nothing  of  these  barbarous  pec^le  that 
was  difficult  to  be  performed,  or  that  laid  any  remaikabk 
restraint  upQn  their  appetites  and  passions.    The  princqial 
injunctions  diev  imposed  upon  these  rude  proselytes  wot, 
tliat  diey  should  get  by  heart  certain  summaries  of  doc- 
trine, and  pay  to  me  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  the 
same  religious  services  which  t^ey  had  formerly  offered  to 
the  statues  of  the  gods.    Nor  were  they  at  all  delicate  or 
scrupulous  in  choosing  the  means  of  estaiblishing  their  cre- 
dit ;  for  they  looked  upon  it  as  lawful,  nay,  even  meritoii- 
ous,  to  deceiye  an  ignorant  and  inattentive  multitude,  by 
representing  to  theip  as  prodigies,  things  that  were  merely 
natural,  as  we  learn  from  the  most  authentic  records  of 
these  times. 

• 

m  8m  hU  fifrftllM,  hook  L  tp,  zlvii.  torn.  ii.  m,  p.  541,  odk.  Bonedict.  putkafarif 
tkoM  which  he  wrote  to  VugiMos  of  Ariea,  TheoooniB  of  MaiteaUesy  and  Peter  of  Gar- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERI9ING  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  To  THE  CHURCH 
DURING  THIS   CENTURY. 


I.  Though  the  abjuration  of  paganism  was,  by  the  im- 
perial laws,  made  a  necessary  step  to  preferment,  g,^„. 
andtotheexercising all pubhc offices;  yet  several  SSJSd'^.R' 
persons,  reputed  for  their  erudition  and  gravity  of  |;  SulSt 
manners,  persisted  in  their  adherence  to  the  an-  *"'^* 
cient  superstition.  Tribonian,  the  famous  compiler  of  the 
Roman  law,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  among  the 
number  of  those  who  continued  in  their  prejudices  against 
the  Christian  religion ;  and  such  also,  m  the  opinjon  of 
many,  was  the  case  of  Procopius  the  celebrated  historian. 
It  is  at  least  undoubtedly  certain,  that  A^athias,  who  was 
an  eminent  lawyer  at  Smyrna,  and  who  had  also  acqiiired 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  historical  writer,  perse- 
vered in  his  attachment  to  the  pagan  worship.  These  illus« 
trious  Gentiles  were  exempted&omthe  severities  which 
were  employed  frequently  to  engage  the  lower  orders  to 
abandon  the  service  of  the  gods.  Th^  rigour  of  the  laws, 
as  it  usually  happens  in  human  life,  fell  only  upon  those  , 
who  had  neither  rank,  fortune,  nor  court  favour  to  ward 
off  their  execution. 

II.  Surprised  as  we  may  be  at  the  protection  granted 
t(f  the  persons  now  mentioned,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  tne  gospel  was,  in  many  instances,  propa-  SJIfJJoiSS 
gated  by  unchristian  methods ;  it  will  appear  still  '*^**^- 
more  astoiiisliing,  that  the^  Platonic  philosophers,  whose 
opposition  to  Christianity  was  universally  known,  should 
be  permitted,  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  to  teach  publicly  the 
tenets  of  their  sect,  which  were  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  doctrineis  of  the  gospel.     These  doctors  mdeed 
affected,  generally  speaking,  a  high  degree  of  moderatioji  ^ 
and  prudence,  and  for  the  most  part,  modified  their  ex- 
pressions in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  to  the  pagan  system 
an  evangelical  aspect,  extremely  adapted  to  deceive  the 
unwary,  as  the  examples  of  Chalcidius"  and  Alexander  of " 

inr  n  The  religion  of  Chalcidius  has  been  much  disputed  among  the  learned.  Oare 
seems  inclined  to  rank  him  among  the  Christian  writers,  though  he  expresses  some  un- 
certainty about  the  matter.     Huet,  G.  4*  Vossius,  Fabricius  and  Beausobre,  decide  with 

VOL.  I.  51  n        \ 
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Lycopolis  abundantly  testify.**  Some  of  them  however 
were  less  modest,  nay,  carried  their  a\idacious  efforts 
against  Christianity  so  far  as  to  revile  it  publicly.  I>amas- 
Guis,  in  the  life  of  Isodorus,  and  in  other  places,  ca«t« 
upon  the  Christians  the  most  ignominious  aspersions  f 
Simplicius,  in  his  ilhistrations  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, throws  out  several  malignant  insinuations  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  Epicheiremato  of  Prochs, 
written  expressly  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  were  uni- 
versally read,  and  were,  on  that  account,  accurately 
refuted  by  Philoponus.'  All  this  shows,  that  many  of  the 
magistrates,  who  were  witnesses  of  these  calumnious  at- 
tempts agauist  the  gospel,  were  not  so  much  Christians  in 
reahty,  as  in  appearance ;  otherwise  they  would  not  iare 
permitted  the  slanders  of  these  licentious  revilers  to  pass 
without  correction  or  restraint. 
HI.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  progress  ofthe^ospcl, 

eomewliat  more  assuraDce  that  Chalcidtus  irts  a  Christian.  Sone  leaned  vea  hare 
maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  many  things  in  the  writings  of  this  sage  entitled  Um  to 
a  place  among  the  pagan  philofopbers.  Our  teamed  author,  in  bis  notes  te  U»  Lttis 
translation  of  Cudworth^s  IntdUeiual  System^  andin  a  DuterColion  de  furftete  per  ntm- 
tiores  Platmicoa  EecUsia,  lays  down  an  hypotbeais,  which  holds  the  middle  wmy  betwees 
these  two  extremes.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Chalcldius  neither  reacted  nor  €imI«m«<1  te 
whole  system  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  but  selected  out  of  the  religion  of  Jarnis  andtk 
tenets  of  Plato,  a  body  of  divinity,  in  which,  however,  Platonism  was  predonuDant ;  tad 
'  that  he  was  one  of  those  synchretist  or  eclectic  philosophers,  who  abounded  in  tbe  fmtSk 
and  fifth  centuries,  and  who  attempted  the  uniting  paganism  and  Christianity  fnfo  em 
motley  system.  This  account  of  the  matter,  however,  appears  too  raguo  to  the  eeldn- 
ted  author  of  the  OOieoI  tBHcry  qf  PMtosopAsf,  M.  Brucker.  This  ezeeUeat  wiikc 
agrees  with  Dr.  Mosheim  in  this,  that  Chalcidius  followed  the  motley  method  of  the 
eclectic  Platonists,  but  does  not  see  any  thing  in  this  inconsistent  with  his  hanns  pib* 
licly  professed  the  Christian  religion.  For  the  question  is  not,  whether  this  pUfanofler 
was  a  sound  and  orthodox  Christian,  which  M.  Brucker  denies  him  to  hare  been,  kt 
whether  he  had  abandoned  the  pagan  rites,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  ChristiaBitf ; 
and  this  our  philosophical  historian  looks  upon  as  evident.  For  though,  io  the  comoea- 
tary  upon  Plato's  TknmUj  Chalcidius  teaches  several  doctrines  that  seem  to  strike  at  the 
foundations  of  our  holy  religion,  yet  the  same  may  be  said  of  Origen,  Clemens  Aleiaadri- 
nus,  Arnobius,  and  others,  who  are  nevertheless  reckoned  among  the  professors  of  Chrii- 
tianity.  The  reader  will  find  a  most  excellent  view  of  die  different  opinions  coDOoniis 
the  religion  of  Chalcidius,  in  the  HUt,  CriUca  PhUoaophia,  Bruckeri,  torn.  in.  p^.  47^ 
485.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be.  this,  that  the  eclectics,  before  Cbristinitj 
became  the  religion  of  the  state,  enriched  their  system  from  the  gospel,  bat  ranged  them- 
selves under  the  standards  of  Plato ;  and  that  they  repaired  to  those  of  Christ,  withMt 
any  considerable  change  of  their  system,  when  the  examples  and  authority  of  thees^ie- 
rers  rendered  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  a  matter  of  prudence,  as  well  as  its 
own  exicellence  rendered  it  most  justly  a  matter  of  choice. 

ICZP  o  Alexander  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Manichseaas,  which  is  published  by  Com- 
befis,  in  the  second  tome  of  his  Jhtetor.  J^omss,  BibUoih,  PP.  Pbotius,  Combelis,  and  our 
learned  Cave  looked  upon  Alexander  as  a  proselyte  to  Christianity.  But  Beansobie  has 
demonstrated  the  contrary.  See  Histoire  dt  Manieheisme,  part  ii.  Disccwrs  Prdmm«ff^ 
§  13,  p.  236. 

p  Photius,  BUfUotheem  Cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1027. 

q  See  J.  A.  Fabricii  Bibliothtca  GrcBca,  vol.  iii.  p.  522« 
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the  Christians,  eren  in  this  century,  suffered  grie- 
vously, in  several  places,  frona  the  savage  cruelty  ^^'^^  ^^' 
and  bitterness  of  their  enemies.  In  Britain,  the  I;lic™i'Jta^ 
Anglo  Saxons,  who  were  masters  of  that  king- 
dom, involved  a  multitude  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
pntfessed  Christianitv,  in  the  deepest  distresses,  and  tor- 
mented them  with  all  that  variety  of  suffering  which  the 
injurious  and  malignant  spirit  of  persecution  could  invent. 
The  Huns,  in  their  irruption  into  Thrace,  Greece,  and  the 
other  provinces,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  treated  the 
Christians  withgreat  barbarity ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from 
an  aversion  to  Christianity,  as  from  a  hostile  spirit  of  hatred 
against  the  Greeks,  and  a  desire  of  overturning  and  destroy- 
ing their  empire.  The  face  of  affairs  was  totally  changed 
in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  by  a  grand  revo- 
lution which  happened  under  the  reign  of  Justinian  I. 
This  emperor,  by  the  arms  of  Narses,  overturned  the  king- 
dom of  tne  Ostrogoths,  which  had  subsisted  ninety  years ; 
and  subdued  adl  Italy  under  his  dominion.  The  state  of 
things,  however,  which  this  revolution  introduced,  was  not 
of  a  very  long  duration ;  for  the  Lombards,  a  fierce  and 
warlike  peop^,  headed  by  Alboinus  their  king,  and  joined 
by  several  other  German  nations,  issued  forth  from  Panno- 
nia,  in  the  year  568,  under  the  reign  of  Justin,  invaded  Ita- 
ly, and  hjivu^  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, except  Home  and  Ravenna,  erected  a  new  kingdom 
at  Ticinum.  Under  these  new  tyrants,  who,  to  Uie  natural 
ferocity  of  their  characters,  added  an  aversion  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  the  Christians,  in  the  beginning,  endured 
calamities  of  every  kind.  But  the  fury  of  these  savage 
usurpers  graduaUy  subsided ;  and  their  manners  contract- 
ed, n-om  time  to  time,  a  milder  character.  Autharis,  the 
third  monarch  of  the  Lombards,  embhtcfed  Christianity,  as 
» it  was  professed  by  the  Arians,  in  the  year  587.  But  his 
successor  Agilulf,  who  married  his  widow  Theudelinda, 
was  persuaded  by  that  princess  to  abandon  Arianism,  and 
to  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  Nicene  catholics.' 

But  the  calamities  of  the  Christians,  in  all  other  countries, 
were  light  and  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  those  which 

r  Uuerii  index  CJbronoL  JhHqidL  Eedu.  BriUmn,  iubjeetui  ad  A,  508»  p.  1123. 

t  Paul.  Diaeon.  Dt  gtiHa  lAmgthardwumj  lib»  ii.  cap.  ii.  xxvii.  p.  219,  231,  edit.  Lio- 
denbrogit  Muratorii  AUiq*  RdU^  torn.  i.  p.  i4,^tom.  ii.  p.  397.  Ginnnone,  Hi$Mr$  de 
J^npltis,  torn.  i.  p.  302. 

I 
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they  suffered  in  Persia  under  Chosroes,  the  inhuman  mo- 
narch of  that  nation.  This  monster  of  impiety  aimed  his 
audacious  and  desperate  efforts  against  Heaven  itself;  for 
he  publicly  declared,  that  he  would  make  war  not  only 
upon  Justmian,  but  also  upon  the  God  of  the  ChristiaDs ; 
find  inconsequence  of  this  olasphemous  menace,  he  vented 
his  rage  against  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  the  most  bartm- 
rous  manner,  and  put  multitudes  of  them  to  the  most  cruel 
and  ignominious  deaths.' 

Froeopius,  De  belto  Perskoy  lib*  ii.  cap*  ixtL 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING  THE   STATE    OF    LETTERS  AND    PHILOSOFHT  DURING  THIS. 

CENTURY. 

I.  Thb  incursions  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  the 
greatest  part  of  the  western  provinces,  were  ex-  Jj^«Y^«*j«;J 
tremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  leamins  and  w^  " 
philosopny,  as  must  be  known  to  all  who  naye  any  ac- 

2uaintai)ce  with  the  history  of  these  unhappy  times, 
during  these  tumidtuous  scenes  of  desolation  and  horror, 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  would  have  been  totally  ex« 
tinguished,  had  they  not  found  a  place  of  refuge,  such  as  it 
was,  amonff  the  bishops  and  the  monastic  orders.  Here 
they  assembled  their  scattered  remains,  and  received  a  de- 
^ee  of  culture  which  just  served  to  keep  them  from  perish- 
ing. Those  churches  which  were  distinguished  oy  the 
name  of  cathedrahj  had  schools  erected  under  their  juris- 
diction, in  which  the  bishop,  or  a  certain  person  appointed 
by  him,  instructed  the  youth  in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  as  a 

freparatory  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.* 
^ersons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
monastic  life,  were  obliged,  Iw  the  founders  of  their  re- 
spective orders,  to  empfoy  daily  a  certain  portion  of  their 
time  in  reading  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  whose 
writings  were  looked  upon  as  the  rich  repertories  of  celes- 
tial wudom,  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  theology  were 
centred.^  Hence  libraries  were  formed  in  all  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  pious  and  jeamed  productions  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  other  writers  were  copied  and  dispersed  by  the 
diligence  of  transcribers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who 

a  Flamy,  Diaeeun  tm  9mgMrtEedi9.  depiitUVmi  600,  &e.  §  SI.  p.  56,  torn.  xiiL  de 
PHkMre  EecUa,  HiHoire  lAUr.  4e  Ut  Frm^e,  torn.  iii.  Intr.  §  32,  p.  13.  Henn.  Conringii 
Antiq.  .Academies,  p.  66^167,  edit  HeuramaDD. 

h  Benedict.  Anieiwiwui  Conoonlfo  Jligutortim,  lib.  ii.  p.  55,  64,  75,  77,  80,  100,  lib.  iii. 
p.  1&-41,  ew.  edit.  Hug,  Menwdi.  Jo.  Mabiilon,  Prof,  ad  ;SI«c.  i,  ^ctcr,  SS,  Ord.  Bmtd. 
!»•  44* 
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were  generally  such  monks  as  by  weakness  of  constitu- 
tion, or  other  bodily  infirmities,  were  rendered  incapable 
of  harder  labour.  To  these  establishments  we  owe  the 
preservation  and  possession  of  all  the  ancient  authors,  sa- 
cred and  profane,  who  escaped  in  this  manner  the  savage 
fury  of  Gothic  ignorance,  and  are  happily  transmitted  to 
our  times.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  beside  the  schools 
that  belonged  to  the  cathedrals,  there  were  others  opened 
in  the  monasteries,  in  which  the  youth  who  were  set  apart 
for  the  monastic  life,  were  instructed  by  the  abbot  or 
some  of  his  ecclesiastics  in  the  arts  and  sciences."" 

ji.  But  these  institutions  and  establishments,  however 
The  seieneei  laudablc,  did  jQot  ppoduce  such  happy  effects  as 
^"TniSir-  might  have  been  expected  from  them.  For  not 
^"^^y-  to  speak  of  the  indolence  of  certain  abbots  and 
bishops,  who  neglected  entirely  the  duties  of  their  stations, 
nor  of  the  bitter  aversion  which  others  discovered  toward 
every  sort  of  learninff  and  erudition,  which  they  consider- 
ed as  pernicious  to  the  progress  of  piety  ;^  not  to  speak  of 
the  ilaberal  ignorance  which  several  prelates  affected,  and 
which  they  injudiciously  confounded  with  Christian  sim- 
plicity;^ even  those  who  applied  themselves  to  the  study 
and  propagation  of  the  sciences,  were  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tremely unskilful  and  illiterate ;  and  the  branch^es  of  learn- 
ing taught  in  the  schools,  were  inconsiderable  both  as  to 
their  quality  and  their  number.^  Greek  literature  was  al- 
most every  where  neglected ;  and  those  who  bj  profession 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  of  Latin  erudition, 
spent  theur  time  and  labour  in  grammatical  subtilties  and 

3 nibbles,  as  the  pedantic  examples  of  Isodorus  an^  Cassio- 
orus  abundantly  show.  Eloquence  was  degraded  into  a 
rhetorical  bombast,  a  noisy  kind  of  declamation,  which 
was  composed  of  motley  and  frigid  allegories  and  barba- 
rous terms,  as  may  even  appear  from  several  parts  of  die 
writings  of  those  superior  geniuses  who  surpassed  their 
contemporaries  in  precision  and  elegance,  such  as  Boethius, 

\:  Benedict,  dmcmrd.  Reg.  lib.  ii.  p.  232.  Mabiilon.  Jietor.  S8.  Ord,  Bened.  torn.  i.  p. 
314. 

d  Qrtzory  tbe  Great  is  said  to  ha^e  been  of  this  number,  and  to  have  ordered  a  multi- 
tade  of  the  prodactions  or  Pagan  writers,  and  among  others  Livy's  Roman  Hutovy,  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames.  See  Gabriel  Liron,  Smgularites  HiaL  et  LiUr.  torn.  L  p.  166. 

e  Mabiilon.    Praf.  ad  Sate.  i.  Benedict,  p.  46. 

f  See  M.  Anr.  Cassiodori  lAber  de  nepUm  JHicifiimki  which  is  eitant  amops  his 
works. 
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Cassiodorus,  Eimodius,  and  others.  As  to  the  other  libe- 
ral arts,  they  shared  the  common  calamity ;  and  as  they 
were  now  ciiKvated,  had  nothing  very  liberal  or  elegant  in 
their  appearance,  consisting  ertirely  in  a  few  dry  rules,  ^ 
which,  mstead  of  a  complete  and  finished  system,  produced 
only  a  ghasdy  and  lifeless  skeleton. 

III.  Philosophy  fared  still  worse  than"^  literature ;  for  it 
was  entirely  banished  from  all  the  seminaries 

which  were  under  the  inspection  and  government  p^^^^i 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  greatest  part  of  *''*^* 
these  zealots  looked  upon  the  study  of  philosophy  not  only 
as  useless,  but  even  pernicious  to  those  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  service  *of  religion..  The  most  eminent, 
nay,  almost  the  only  Latin  philosopher  of  thiii  age,  was  die  ^ 
celebrated  Boethius,  privy  counsellor  to  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  This  iUustrious  senator  had  em- 
braced the  Platonic  philosophy,'  but  approved,  also,  as  was 
usual  among  the  modern  Platonics,  the  doctrine  of  Aristo- 
tle, and  illustrated  it  in  his  writings.  And  it  was  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  the  diligence  and  zeal  with  which  he  explain- 
ed and  recommended  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  tnat  it 
aro^e  now  among  the  Latins  to  a  higher  degree  of  credit 
than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

IV.  The  state  of  the  liberal  arts  among  the  Greeks  was, 
in -several  places,  much  more  flourishing  than  that 

in  which  we  have  left  them  among  the  Latins ;  leiSS  ■JS^'J 
and  the  emperors  raised  and  nourished  a  spirit  of  »*»«Greek«. 
literary  emulation,  by  the  noble  rewards  and  the  distin- 
guished honours  which  they  attached  to  the  pursuit  of  all 
me  various  branches  of  learning.**  It  is  however  certain, 
that,  notwithstanding  these  encouragements,  the  sciences 
were  cultivated  with  less  ardour,  and  men  of  learning  and 
genius  were  less  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  century. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  the  modem  Platonics  maintain- 
ed as  vet  their  credit,  and  their  philosophy  was  in  vogue. 
The"  Alexandrian  and  Athenian  schools  flourished  under 
the  direction  of  Damascius,  Isidorus,  SimpUcius,  Eulamius, 

Hermias,  Priscianus,  and  others,  who  were  placed  on  the 

• 

g  This  will  appear  evident  to  such  as,  with  a  competent  knowlegde  of  modern  Plato- 
nism,  read  attentively  the  books  of  Boetius,  De  consoUUionef  &c.  See  also,  on  this  sub- 
ject, Renat.  Vail.  p.  10,  50.  Holstenius  in  vUa  Porphyrii,  p.  7,  edit.  CanUbr.  See  also 
Mascor.  Hialcr,  Germmwr.  torn.  iL  p.  102. 

h  See  the  Codex  Theodos,  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  p.  113.  Herm.  Conringius,  De  studiis  urbis 
Romans  et  CtmstanHnop.  in  a  dissertation  subjoined  to  his  JintiqitUates  ^cademic<g. 
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highest  summit  of  Kterary  glory.  .  But  when  the  emperor 
Justinian,  by  a  particular  edict,  pn^bited  the  teaching  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,*  which  edict,  no  doubly  was  leveSed 
at  the  modem  Platonism  already  mentioned,  and  when  his 
resentment  began  to  flame  out  against  those  who  refused  to 
abandon  the  pagan  worship,  then  all  these  celebrated  phi- 
losophers took  refuge  among  the  Persians,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  enemies  of  Rome.^  They  indeed  returned  from 
their  voluntary  exile,  when  the  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Romans,  a.  1>.  533  ;*  but  they 
could  never  recover,  their  former  credit,  and  tney  gradually 
disappeared  in  the  public  schools  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, which  ceased  at  length  to  be  under  their  direction. 

Thus  expired  that  famous  sect,  which  was  distmguished 
by  the  title  of  the  modem  or  later  Platonic ;  and  wmch^  for 
a  series  of  ages,  had  produced  such  divisions  and  tumults 
in  the  Christian  churcn,  and  been,  in  other  respects,  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  and  progress  of  the  gospel,  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  arose  im- 
perceptibly out  of  its  obscurity,  and  was  placed  in  an  ad- 
vantageous light  hy  the  illustrations  of  the  learned ;  but  es- 
feciafly  and  principally  by  the  celebrated  commentaries  of 
Moponus.  And  indeed  the  knowledge  of  this  philosophy 
was  necessary  for  the  Greeks ;  since  it  was  from  Ae  depths 
of  this  peripatetical  wisdom  that  the  Monophysites  and 
Nestorians  drew  the  subtilties  with  which  they  endeavour- 
ed to  overwhelm  the  abettors  of  the  Ephesian  and  Chake- 
donian  councils, 
v.  The  Nestorians  and  Monophysites,  who  lived  in  the  • 
east,  turned  equally  their  eyes  toward  Aristo^, 
In  tb«  east.  ^^^  jj^  ordcr  to  train  their  respective  followers  to 
the  field  of  controversy,  and  arm  them  with  the  subtilties  of 
a  contentious  logic,  translated  the  principal  books  of  that 
deep  philosopher  into  their  native  languages.  Sergius,  a 
Monophysite  and  philosopher,  translated  the  books  of  Aris- 
'totle  into  Syriac."*  Uranius,  a  Syrian,  propagated-  the 
doctrines  of  this  philosopher  in  Persia ;  and  disposed  in 
their  favour  Chosroes,  the  monarch  of  that  nation,  who 

i  Johannes  Malcla,  Hiatoria  Chronica,  part  ii.  p.  187,  cdit.Oxon;.  Another  twtimoBy 
concerning  this  matter  is  cited  from  a  certain  Chronicle  not  yet  published,  by  Nic.  Ale- 
mannus,  ad  Procopii  Hisl&r,  ^9rcanmnj  cap.  xxvi.  p,  377,  edit.  Vcnct. 

k  Agathias,  De  rehis  JusHniani,  lib.  ii.  p.  49,  edit.  Vcnct.  torn,  il  Corptyr,  Byzmt, 

\  Sec  Wesselingii  CHiservid,  Korior.  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii,  p.  117. 

m  Georgius  Abulpharaius,  Hittoria  Dynoitiar,  published  by  Dr.  Pocock,  p.  94, 172. 
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became  a  zealous  abettor  of  the  peripatetic  System."  The 
same  prince  received  from  one  of  the  Nestorian  faction, 
which,  after  having  procured  the  exclusion  of  the  Greeks, 
triumphed  at  this  time  unrivalled  in  Persia,  a  translation 
'  of  the  Stagirite  into  the  Persian  language."* 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  among  these  eastern 
Christians  there  were  some  who  rejected  both  the  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  doctrines ;  and  unwilling  to  be  obliged  to 
others  for  their  philosophical  knowledge,  ihyenled  sys*^* 
tems  of  their  own,  whicn  were  inexpressibly  chimerical 
and  pregnant  with  absurdities.     Of  this  class  of  original 

J  philosophers  was  Cosmas,  a  Nestorian,  comthonlj^  called 
ndicopleustes^  whose  doctrines  are  extremely  smgular, 
and  resemble  more  the  notions  of  the  orientals  than  the 
opinions«of  the  Greeks.^  Such  also  was  the  writer  from 
whose  Exposition' of  the  Octateuchy  Photiue  has^  drawn  se- 
veral citations.''   . 


CHAPTER  II. 

OONCE&NINO   TH£   DOCTORS  AND  ai[I5I8TERS   OF    THE   CHtJRCti* 

1.  Ths  external  form  of  church  government  continued 
without  an^  remarkable  dteratipn  during  the  pbpoier  he- 
course  of  ifaas  century.  But  die  bishops  of  Home 
and  Constantinople,  who  were  considered  as  iJbe 
most  eminent  and  principal  rulers  of  the  Christian  ^' 
church,  were  engaged  in  perpetual  disputes  about  the  ex- 
tent and  limits  of  tfa^  respective  jurisdictions,  and  seemed 
both  to  aspire  at  the  supreme  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters. '  The  bishop  of  Constantinople  not  only  claimed 
an  unrivalled  sovereignty  over  the  eastern  churches,  but 
also  maintained  that  m's  church  was,  in  point  of  dignity, 
noway  inferior  to  that  of  Rome.  The  Ronian  pontiffs 
beheld  with  impatience  these  lordly  pretensions,  and 
warmly  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of  their  church,  audits 

n  See  Ag&tluas,  Dt  rehu  /i»<mtafit,  lib.  ii.  p.  48.  That  Urdtnios  made  use  of  tbc 
Arii^otelian  pbHosopby  in  the  Eutychian  controveny  is  eTident  eren  firoqi  this  single  cir- 
cmnBtaQce,  that  Agathias  represents  him  disputing  conceming  the  possibiility  itndifnmsci' 
bUUif  of  God,  iuu  TO  4nBii*ni9  *ai  a^uy^irrov. 

o  Agathias,  1.  c.  lib.  ii.  p.  48,  edit.  Venet. 

p  Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  Pntfat,  ad  Casmtn,  p.  10,  torn.  ii.  C^tctionis  nata  palnmi 
Gftfeonwi. 

q  Bfmtk.  CoOii.  xttTi.  p.  88,  83. 
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undoubted  guperioritf  over  tbat  of  Constaqtinople.  Gre^ 
soxj  tkq  Great  distiAgulshed  hiRuself  in  this  violeiit  oqiii> 
H$t  i  aftd  the  followiu^  evi^nt  funushed  him  with  aa  oi>- 
portHQity  of  exerting  his  zeal.  In  the  year  58S,  Joha,  bi- 
-  shop  of  Constantinop4e,  sumamed  the  Fastefs  on  accoujit 
of  hi^  extraordinary  ab^tinei^cQ  and  au^^ity,  a9se«ibled 
by  bis  own  authonty  a  council  at  Constantinople»  to  in* 
quve  into  an  accusation  brought  against  iPeter,  patiiardi 
ot  Antioch  y  and  upo^i  this  occasion  assumed  the  title  ^ 
^Bfcum^mcqlj  Qr  tmiversal  bishop:  Now^  although  this  titlei 
\^  b^en  ibrmerly  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  of  Coqataiiti- 
9iQ^pt^  ami  was  also  suisceptible  of  an  interpretation  t^t 
migbt  have  prevented  its  giving  uinbrage  or  offence  to 
avor/  y^t  Gregory  suspected,  both  froni  th«  time  and  the 
g^oeapion  of  Jlohp's  reiiewing  his  claim  to  it»  |hat  he  waa 
aiffiiif^g  at  a  sunireniacy  over  all  the  Christian  cbnrehes ; 
and  therefore  ne  opposed  his  claim  in  the  most  vjgomis 
manner,  in  letters  to  that  purpose  addressed  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  to  such  persons  a»  he  judged  pro})er  to  second 
his  opposition.  But  all  his  efforts  were  without  effect ; 
and  tne  bishops  of  Constantinople  continued  to  assume 
the  titji^  vx  question,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  wbkh  it 
.had  alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff.^ 

11.  This  pontiff,  however,  adhered  tena<»oushr  to  his  pur- 
pose, opposed  with  vehemence  the  bisMp  if  Cod^ 
'SSJ^^  stMtinople^  raised  new  tumults,  and  dissensioiis 
f^,SS[h  anofig  the  sacred  order,  and  aimed  at  na  leM 
"^'^  tiian  an  unlimited  supremacy  over  die  Chvistiaii 
churelii.  This  ambitious  design  succeeded  ki  the  west; 
wlufe  in  the  eastern  provitices,  his  arrogant  pveteBsiRNM 
w^we  scarcely  respected  by  any  but  those  who  wore  at  on* 
ndly  with  the  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  this  prbhto 

EC2^  r  We  ctnnot  avoid  ti^iog  notice  of  some  mwtakdi  wiMcd  hvve  4|b«A  iN9>te 

pen  of  Dr^  Mosheim  in  fais  uvration  of  this  event.  First,  tli«  council  liere  msntto^ed 
^^ras  beM  us^er  the  frontificato  of  Pelagius  H.  and  not  of  Gregoiy  tiie  Oreat,  vIm  was 
i|9t  ^oi^  l»ifll|0|i  of  aoroe  before  a.  d.  590.  Secondly,  tba  iwnin  %QGipiwi  brfi^pvi'tko 
(^oppfil  ivas  not  Peter,  but  GiKgory,  bishop  of  Antioch.  Thirdljr,  it  does  not  appear  that 
thecovBcil  was  autamoned  by  ^ohn  of  Goastantiaoole,  liutby  the  empenr  Hiiirieiaii  to 
whom  Gregory  had  appealed  from  the  governor  of  tne  east,  before  vrhoa  he  waa  9ml  ac- 
<3ijiad. 

||3^  8  The  titles  of  uninmitKl  hishop,  vrhich  had  been  given  hj  l<eo  attd  Jnytfliim  to  the 
gatriarefas  of  Constantinople,  was  Qot  attended  with  any  accewion  of  power. 

t  Gregor.  Magni  £1^.  h*b.  ir.  v.  vU.  AH  the  paso^  in  these  «IWt)es  ^t  Hi^t^  W 
this  famons  contest,  have  been  extracted  and  illustrated  by  ^nnnftiwti  in.hji  Jfytiifii,  ia 
iPrWUif.  S.  Meiardi, torn. iii.  opp.  part ii,  n.  26$.  See  also |^ Qwep,  Pi^CIl fHiigMi 
Wm.  i.  p.  ST.    P(hffii  DinertOlo  de  liticte  Oieevmenlcitf,  in  the  T^mpt  AMEci,  tosli  jj^  i^ 
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ivais  always  ib  a  condition  to  ittake  head  against  the  progress 
of  his  authority  in  thfe  *ast.  How  mtich  the  opmitHis  of 
some  were  favourable  to  the  lordly  demands  or  the  Ro* 
man  pontiffs^  may  be  easily  imagined  from  an  expression 
of  Ennodius,  that  infamous  and  extravagant  flatterer  of 
SymmachuSy  who  was  a  prelate  of  but  ambiguous  fame. 
This  parasitical  panegyrist,  amotig  other  impertinent  as- 
dertions,  maintained,  that  the  Roman  pontin  was  consti- 
tViled  judge  in  the  place  of  Gody  which  he  filled  as  the  vice- 
get^nt  of  the  Most  High.*  On  the  other  hsind,  it  is  cer- 
tain, from  a  variety  of  the  most  authentic  records,  that 
both  the  emperors  and  the  nations  in  general  were  far  from 
foeins  disposed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  servitude 
which  the  see  of  Rome  was  arrogantly  imposing  upon  the 
Christian  church.''  The  Gothic  princes  set  bounds  to  thfe 
power  of  th§  bishop  of  Rome  in  Italy,  permitted  none  t6 
be  raised  to  the  pontificate  without  their  approbation,  ^nd 
reserved -to  themselves  the  right  of  judgingnconceming  dife 
legality  of  evfery  new  election.*  They  enacted  spintuftl 
laws,  called  the  religious  orders  before  their  tribunals,  ^nd 
summoned  councils  by  their  regal  authority.^  In  cohs^- 
c^uence  of  all  this,  the  pontiifs,  amidst  all  their  high  preten- 
sions, reverenced  the  pretensions  of  their  longs  sma  empe- 
rors, and  ^bmitted  to  their  authority  with  the  most  pfi:^- 
fi>und  humility :  nor  were  they,  as  yetj  so  lost  to  all  sens6 
of  shame,  as  to  aim  at  the  subjection  of  kings  and  princes 
to thei^ghostly  dominion.* 

III.-  'file  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  very 
considerable  before  this  period,  and  the  riches 
which  they  .had  accumulated,  immense ;  and  both  coTrnSoirf 
received  dally  augmentations  from  the  growth  of  "•  ^^' 
superstition  in  this  century.  The  arts  of  a  rapicious 
priesthood  were  practised  upon  the  ignorant  devotion  Of 
the  simple;  and  even  the  remorsec^ftne  wicked  was  matde 

n  Sec  hU  Jlp^giticumprQ  SyMdb,  in  th«  jKVth  volume  of  tire  SihUaihtch  Mtigna  Pu* 
trvanf  p.  248,  edit.  Paris.  JC7^  Oiie  wouU  think  tltat  tiris  eetvile  fululater  Bad  Dem 
read  the  4th  rersc  of  the  2d  chsqpter  of  St.  Paul's  2d  EpisUe  to  the  ThessaUndans,  irhere 
the  andvMst,  or  mm  of  aki,  Ib  deseribed  in  the  vefy  teftos  ih  tthieh  he  reptesents  the 
avthoritj  of  the  pontiff  Symmachus.  j 

w  See  particularly  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  with  respect  to  Spain,  in  Geddes's  Du* 
urMm  on  the  Papal  Sop-enuuJy,  ehicjlg  wUk  rdtMon  to  thg  aflduit  Spanish  ehvatch^  n^hM 
is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  his  MisceUanims  Traeta,  * 

X  See  Jo.  Jac.  Masco vii  Hutor.  Oemunwr,  torn.  (i.  not.  p.  113. 

y  Basnage,  Histoire  dea  EgUaes  Reformes,  tom.  i.  p.  381. 

z  See  the  citations  from  Gregory  the  Great,  eoilected  by  Launois,  Dt  ratiapaUttaU  At 
mefrmMn.  tom.  L  opp.  part  ii.  p.  691.  and  Id  bis  JhaarHoin  PrMUgmm  a.  Meiurdl^  p^ 
972,  torn.  iii.  fipp.  ijart  U»  See  also  (mnnom,  Bkt,  rfe  ^upUs,  tom.  ii.  p.  ffSi. 
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aninstrument  of  increasijig  the  eccleBiastical  tieasure.  For 
an  opinion  was  prppagated  with  industry  among  the  peo- 

Sle,  that  the  renussion  of  their  sins  was  to  be  purchased  by 
leir  liberalities  to  the  churches  and  moaks,  and  that  the 
prayers  of  departed  saints,  whose  efficacy  was  victorious 
attne  throne  of  God,  were  to  be  bought  by  offerings  pre- 
sented to  the  temples,  which  were  consecrated  to  these 
celestial  mediators.  But  in  proportion  as  the  riches  of  the 
church  increased,  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy  were  in- 
fected with  those  vices  that  are  too  often  the  consequences 
of  an  affluent  prosperity.    This  appears,  with  the  utmost 
evidence,  from  the  imperial  edicts  and  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, which  were  so  fre<][uently  levelled  at  the  inmioralities 
of  those  who  were  distmguished  by  the  name  of  clerks. 
For  whence  so  many  laws  to  restrain  the  vices,  and  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  if  they  had 
nilfilled  even  the  obligations  of  external  decency,  or  shown, 
in  the  general  lenor  of  their  lives,  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
spect for  religion  and  virtue  ?  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  effect 
of  all  thiese  laws  and  edicts  was  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceived ;  for  so  high  was  the  veneration  paid^ 
at  this  time,  to  the  clergy,  that  their  most  flagitious  crimes 
were  corrected  by  the  slightest  and  gentlest  punishments; 
an  unhappy  circumstance,  which  added  to  their  presump- 
tion, ana  rendered  them  more  daring  and  audacious  m 
iniquity. 
IV.  The  bishops  of  Rome,  who  considered  themselves  as 
the  chiefs  and  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  are 
o^uoSJ^'S  not  to  be  excepted  from  this  censure,  any  more 
excepted,     jjjg^  jjj^g  clergy  who  were  under  their  jurisdiction. 
We  may  form  some  notion  of  their  humility  and  virtue  by 
that  long  and  vehement  contention,  which  arose  in  the 
year  498,  between  Symmachus  and  Laurentiu^,  who  were 
on  the  same  day  elected  to  the  pontificate  by  different  par- 
ties^ and  whose  dispute  was  at  Ien&;th  decided  by  Theodo- 
ric  king  of  the  Goths.    Each  of  these  ecclesiastics  main- 
tained obstinately  the  validity  of  his  election ;  they  recipro- 
cally accused  each  other  of  the  most  detestable  crimes  ; 
and  to  their  mutual  dishonour,  their  accusations  did  not 
^pear  on  either  side  entirelv  destitute  of  foundation. 
Three  diflferent  councils,  assembled  at  Rome,  endeavoured 
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to  tenmnate  this  odious  schism,"  but  without  success.  A 
fourth  was  summoned  by  Theodoric,  to  examine  the  accu- 
sations brought  i^ainst  §ymmachus,  to  whom  this  prince 
had,  at  the*  b^inning  of  the  schism,  adjudged  the  papal 
ch^dr.  Tliis  council  was  held  about  die  commencement  of 
tbis  century,  and  in  it  tlie  Roman  pontiff  was  acquitted  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge!  But  the  adverse  party  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  this  decision ;  and  this  gavje  occasion 
to  Ennodius  of  llcinum,  now  Pavia,  to  draw  up  his  adu*  ■ 
latory  apoh^  far  the  c&mcU  and  Symmachus.**  In  t\ns 
apology,  which  diseuises  the  truth  under  the  seducing 
colours  of  a  gaudy  metoric,  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  foundations  of  that  enormous  power,  which  the  popes  of 
Rome  afterward  acquired,  were  now  laid ;  but  he  will  seek 
m  vain  in  this  laboured  production  any  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  injustice  of  the  chaige  brought  against  Symmachus/ 
v.  The  nianber,  credit,  and  influence  of  the  monks  aug- 
mented daily  in  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world.  Tii«growtii 
Thev  ^multiplied  so  prodigiously  in  the  east,  that  ^«^ «»«»»''« 
whole  armies  might  nave  been  raised  out  of  the  monastic 
order,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  that  enormous 
body.  The  monastic  life  was  also  highly  honoured,  and 
had  an  incredible  nutnber  of  patrons  and  followers  in  all 
the  western  provinces,  as  appears  from  the  rules  which 
were  prescribed,  in  this  century,  by  various  doctors,  for 
directmg  th^conduct  of  the  cloistered  monks  and  the  holy  \ 
virgins,  that  had  sacrificed  their  capacity  of  being  useful  in 
the  world,  to  the  gloomy  charms  of  a  convent.'^  In  Great 
Britain,  a  certain  abbot,  named  Congall,  is  said  to  have 
persuaded  an  incredible  number  of  persons  to  abandon  the 
affairs,  obligations,  and  duties  of  social  life,  and  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  solitude,  under  a  rule  of 

IdP  a  Thb  schiam  may  be  truly  termed  odious,  as  it  was  carried  oa  by  assassiaa" 
f  ions,  massacres,  and  all  the  cruel  proceedings  of  a  desperate  civil  war.  See  Paul  Dia- 
oonus,  lib.  ztU. 

b  This  f^foLogy  may  be  seen  in  the  xvth  volume  of  the  Magn,  BihL  Patrum,  p.  248. 

iCj^  c  That  Symmacbus  was  never  fairly  acquitted,  may  be  presumed  from  the  first, 
and  proved  from  the  aeeond  of  the  following  circumstances  ;  Firatj  that  Theodoric,  who 
was  a  wise  and  equitable  prince,  and  who  had  attentively  examined  the  cbaige  brought 
against  hiiu,  would  not  have  referred  the  decision  to  the  bishops,  if  the  matter  had  been 
clear,  but  would  have  pronounced  judgment  himself,  as  he  had  formerly  done  concerning 
'  the  le^lity  of  his  election.  The  second  circumstance  against  Symmacbus  is,  that  the 
council  acquitted  him  without  so  much  as  hearing  those  who  accused  him;  apd  he  himself 
did  not  appear,  though  frequently  summoned. 

d  ^hesc  are  in  Holstenius's  Codex,  Rtgutammy  part  iL  which  work  was  published  at 
Rome,  in  three /volumes  4to.  in  the  year  1661.  See  also  Bdm.  Martcne  et  Ursin.  Durand. 
Tkefttirr.  .^ne«fel.  JWr.  tom.  i.  p.  4. 

'^ 
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discidiBe,  tif  wUch  he  was  the  in^enti^/    His 


travelled  through  many  countries,  in  which  they  {propaga- 
ted with  such  success  the  contagion  of  this  monastic  devo- 
tion^ that  in  some    time,  Ireland,  Gaul,  Germany,  ainl 
Switzerland,  swarmed  with  those  lazv  orders,  and  were  in 
a  manner  covered  with  convents,    xhe  most  iOustrioiis 
disciple   of  the  abbot  now  mentioned,  was  Golumban, 
whose  singular  rule  of  discipline  is  vet  extant,  and  surpasses 
all  the  rest  in  simplicity  and  brevity/    The  monastic 
orders  in  general  abounded  with  fanatics  and  profligates ; 
the  latter  were  more  numerous  than  the  farmer  m  Ae  west- 
em  converts,  while  in  those  of  the  east  the  fanatics  were 
predominant. 
VI.  A  new  order  of  monks,  which  in  a  manner  absorb- 
ed all  the  others  that  were  established  in  the  wesi, 
)iiJB^ie5  was  instituted,  a.  d.  5S9,  by  Benedict  of  Nursia, 
uoe  <ird«r.    ^  ^^j^  ^f  picty  aud  reputation  for  the  age  he  lived 
in.    From  his  rule  of  disciplme,  which  is  yet  extant,  we 
learn  that  it  was  -not  his  intention  to  impose  it  upon  all  the 
monastic  societies,  but  to  form  an  order  whose  discipline 
should  be  milder,  their  establishment  more  solid,  and  their 
manners  more  regular,  than  those  of  the  other  monastic 
bodies;  and  whose  members,  during  the  course  of  a  holy 
and  peaqeful  life,  were  to  divide  their  time  between  prayer, 
readme,  the  education  of  youth,   and  other  pious  and 
learned  labours."^   But  m  process  of  time,  the  followers  of 
this  celebrated  ecclesiastic  degenerated  sadly  from  the  piety 
of  their  founder,  and  lost  sight  of  the  duties  of  their  station^ 
^  and  the  great  end  of  their  establishment.     Having  acquired 
immense  riches  from  the  devout  liberality  6f  the  ojHdent, 
they  sunk  into  luxury,  intemperance,  and  sloth,  abandoned 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  vices^  extended  their  zeal  and 
attention  to  worldly  affairs,  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
cabinets  of  princes,  took  part  in  political  cabals  and  court 
factions,  made  a  vast  augmentation  of  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  their  order,  to  blind  the  multitude,  and 
supply  the  place  of  their  expiring  virtue ;  and  among  other 
meritorious  enterprises,  labourea  most  ardently  to  sv/ell  the 

e  Jac.  Usserii  .^lUtg.  EecUarBrUan. 

f  Usserii  Sylloge  ^ntiquar.  Epistolar.  Hibemicar,  p.  5 — 15.  Holstenii  Codex  Regutarum^ 
torn.  ii.  p.  48.     Mabillon,  Pro/,  ad  Saculum  ii.  BenedicHnum^  p.  4. 

g  See  MabiUon,  Ada  Sanclor,  Ord,  Baud,  S<te,  i.  and  Jinndes  OrdSn.  BenedkL  to^ 
i.    See  also  Helyof  ii9  and  the  oth«>r  ivriters,  who  have  fd^en  accottfit««  of  the  monrntfin. 
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arrogancey  b^  enlaTging  the  power  and  aiitharity  of  the 
Romvi  pontiff.  The  good  Benedict  never  dreamt  that  the 
great  purposes  of  his  institution  were  to  be  thus  per?eited» 
much  less  did  he  give  any  encouragement  or  penniasion  to 
such  flagrant  abuses.  His  rule  of  discipline  was  neither 
&vQuraDle  to  luxury  nor  ambition ;  and  it  is  stHl  celebrated 
on  account  of  its  excellence,  though  it  has  not  been  ob- 
served for  many  ages. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  institution  oi  Be- 
nedict ehunged,  in  several  respects,  the  obligations  and  du- 
ties of  the*  monastic  life  as  it  was  regukted  in  the  west. 
Amone  other  things,  he  oblijged  those  who  entered  into 
his  order  to  proaiise,  at  the  time  of  their  being  received  as 
novitiates,  and  afterward  at  their  admissumvis  meisA>ers  of 
the  society,  to  persevere  in  an  obedience  to  the  rules  he 
had  laid  down,  without  attempting  to  change  them  in  any^ 
respect.  As  he  was  extremely  soucitous  amut  the  stah^ty 
of  nis  institutilm,  this  particmar  regulation  was  wise  and 
mwlent;  and  it  was  so  much  the  more  necessary,  that  he- 
fore  his  time  tlie  moidcs  made  no  scruple  of  altering  tiie 
laws  wd  rules  of  their  founders  as  often  as  they  thought 
proper."* 

VII.  This  new  order  made  a  most  rapid  progress  in  die 
we(s^  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  arrived  at  tne  it<n.pi<!pro. 
i^st  flourishing  state.  In  Gaid  its  interests  were  ^^"^ 
pcwi(^;ed  by  Maiurus ;  in  Sicilv  and  Sardinia,  by  Fhcidus ; 
m  England,  by  Augustin  and  Mellitus ;  m  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  is  himself  reported 
to  have  been  for  some  time  a  mes4>er  of  this  society  ;^  and 
it  was  afterward  received  in  Germany  by  the  means  of 
BoB^ce;*"  Thi^  sudden  «id  amazmg  progress  of  the  ^ew 
order  was  ascribed  by  the  Benedictines  to  the  wisdom  and 
sanctity  of  theif  discipline,  wd  to  ^  mkacles  which  were 
wofk^a  hy  their  founder  and  his  followers.  But  a  mam 
^tt^ntive  view  ftf  thkq^  will  convince  the  iin|iartiBl  ob- 
server, that  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontifia,  tethe 

h  8e6  MebiUon,  IVc^.  9dS4».n.  Bmeiki.  Mrti.  p.  18.' 

tiler,  u  also  his  Prttf.  0d  Sae,  i  Bmt^et.  p.  89.  This  circmnstance,  however,  is  denied 
bj  some  writen;  and  aMng  oth«l»» Ipgr <MlomiM,  c«aini«K  Uteiie  bobV  upon  that 

k  Anton.  Dadini  Alteserrs,  Origkua  rH  Monastieit^  lib.  i.  eap.  is.  p.  33.    The  profit 
j9ilip»ofUM  EiiiMU(?tii»qr^r  tbmgh^^ 
MabjUoD, Fritf.  od  S«c.  i.  Bmedktimmet  ad  Sac.  iv.  part  i.|h  (V. 
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advancement  of  whose  grandeur  and  aulhority  the  Bene-' 
dictines  were  most  servilely  devoted,  contributed  much 
more  to  the  lustre  and  influence  of  their  order,  than  any 
other  cincumstances,  nay,  than  all  other  considerations 
united  together.  But  however  universal  their  credit  was, 
they  did  not  reign  alone ;  other  orders  subsisted  in  several 
places  until  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Benedictine  ab- 
sorbed, indeed,  all  the  other  reli^ous  societies,  and  held 
unrivalled  the  reins  of  the  monastic  empire.' 
The  principal  VIII.  The  most  celebrated  Greek  and  oriental 
SKStTwri-  writeris  that  flourished  in  this  Century,  were  those 
**  which  follow. 

Procopius  of  Gaza,  who  interpreted  successfiilly  several 
books  of  Scripture." 

Maxentius,  a  monk  of  Antioch,  who,  beside  several  trea- 
tises against  the  sects  of  his  time,  composed  Scholiums  on 
Dionysius  the  areapemte. 

Afiapetus,  whose  Scheda  ReetOj  addressed  to  the  empe- 
ror Justinian,  procured  him  a  ^ace  among  the  wisest  and 
most  judicious  writers  of  this  century. 

Eulogius,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  was  the  terror  of 
heretics,  and  a  warm  and  strenuous  defender  of  the  oitho- 
dox  feith.  ,    • 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who,  on  account  of  his 
austere  method  of  life  was  sumamed  the  Faster,  and  who 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  by  several  Ittle 
productions,  and  more  particularly  by  his  Pemtei^ud. 

Leontius  of  Byzantium,  whose  book  against  the  sects, 
and  other  writings,  are  yet  extant, 

Evagriiis,  a  scholastic  writer,  whose  EcclesiasHcal  ERs- 
tory  is,  in  many  places,  corrupted  with  fabulQus  narra- 
tions. 

Anastatius  of  Sinai,  whom  most  writers  consider  as  the 
author  of  a  trifling  performance,  written  against  a  sort  of 
heretics  catted  Acephali,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  afterward." 

IX.  -Among  the  Latin  writers,  the  following  are 
utt.wrii«i.  principally  worthy  of  mention. 

1  Lan&nt,  JERffove<iu  Gondle  de  Coiutaiiee,  ton.  iL  p.  %%  33. 

m  See  Simoo,  Crmqi»  de  U  BmoOuqiu  EceUrinHqv^  il»  JMT.  Da  Fin,  torn.  i.  {u 

n  See  for  an  aoeoontof  this  book,  Simon,  I.  c.  torn,!,  p.  338|  asfAso  Batat 
t^efiii  CAoim^  torn.  ii.  p.  SI. 
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-^  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  oaited  the 
most  inconsistent  and  contradictcMry  qualities ;  as  in  some 
cases  he  discovered  a  sound  and  penetrating  judgment, 
and  m  others  the  most  &Aiameful  and  superstitious  weak- 
ness ;  and  in  general  manifested  an  extreme  aversion  to 
all  kinds  of  lesffning,  as  his  Epistles  and  Dialogues  guf&« 
ciently  testify."*  ' 

Caesarius  of  Aries,  who  composed  some  moral  writii^s, 
and  drew  up  a  rule  of  conduct  and  discipline  for  die  holy 
mrfnns.^ 

Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspina,  who  attacked  with  great 
warnmi  the  Arians  and  Pelagians  in  Africa ;  but  whose 
s^le  and  manner  were  harsh  and  uncouth,  as  was  gene^- 
rally  the  case  of  th^  African  writers,"! 

£nnodiiis,  bishop  of  Ticinum,  now  Pavia,  who  was 
none  of  the  meanest  authors  of  this  century,  whetiker  we 
consider  his  compositions  in  prose  or  in  verse ;  though  he 
disgraced  his  talents,  and  disnonoured  his  eloquence,  by 
his  inCamous  adulation  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  whom  lie 
exalted  so  high  above  all  mortals,  as  to  maintain  that  he 
was  answerable  te  none  (iqf>on  earth^or  his  conduct,  and 
subject  to  no  human  tribunal/ 

ic^Kdiet  of  Nursia,  who  acquired  an  immortal  name  bv 
the  rule  he  laid  down  for  the  order  which  he  instituted, 
and  the  multitude  of  religious  societies  that  submitted  to 
his  discipline. 

Dionysius,  who  was  sumamed  the  Little,  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  humility,  and  was  deservedly  esteemed 
for  his  CoUeetion  of  the  ancient  Canons^  and  idso  for  his 
Chronological  Researches. 

Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  an  African,  who  acquired  a  con-^ 
siderable  degree  of  reputation  by  several  treatises,  but 
especially  by  Ms  Abridgment  of  the  Canons  ;  though  his 
style  and  diction  Were  entirely  destitudeof  haroMMiy  and 
eleeance. 

Facundus,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Three  Chapters^ 
of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  in  their  place* 

o  A  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Gregoij  was  published  at  Paris  in  tiie  year  1705, 
.  in  ibur  volumes  folio,  bj  father  St.  Marthe,  a  Benedictine  monk.  See  an  account  of  this 
pontic  JUla  Soaclor.  torn.  iL  Martii,  p.  121. 

p  Of  this  writer,  the  Benedictine  monks  have  given  a  learned  account  in  their  Bistotre^ 
Liter,  de  ie  Frmee,  ton.  iii.  p.  190. 

q  Sec  for  an  account  of  Fulgootius,  the  ./letn  SoMfontm,  torn.  i.  Januar.  p.  3S,  kit- 

r    Ttittoire.  tiimmiv*  <##  /a  Pf<«ny*«    fnm    »:    n    on 


r  Hiakirt  IMaairt  it  la  France^  torn.  iii.  p.  96. 
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Arator,  who  translated  with  tolerable  success,  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  into  Latin  ve;rse. 

Primasius,  of  Adrumetum,  whose  Commentary  ^^on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  also  his  book  concerning  heresies, 
are  yet  extant. 

liberatus,  >irhose  Compendious  History  of  the  Jfestorian 
and  Eutychian  coniroversiesy  entitle  him  to  an  eminent 
rank  amdng  the  writers  of  this  century. 

Fortunatus,  a  man  of  various  erudition,  and  whose 
poetic  compositions  are  far  from  being  destitute  of  ge- 
nius/ 

Gregory  of  Tours,  who  is  esteemed  the  father  of  Gal- 
lic history ;  and  who  would  have  descended  with  honour 
to  postenty ,  did  not  his  Annals  of  the  Francs,  and  the  rest 
of  his  writings,  carry  so  many  marks  of  levity,  credulity, 
and  weakness.' 

Gildas,  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  writers,  who  com- 
posed a  book  concerning  the  destruction  of  Britain^  in 
which  there  are  several  things  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  curiosity  of  the  learned. 

Golumbaniis,  a  natij^e  of  Ireland,  who  became  famous 
on  account  of  the  monastic  rules  he  prescribed  to  his  fol- 
lowers, his  zeal  for  establishiog  religious  orders,  and  his 
poetical  productions."" 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  whose  grammatical,  theolo- 
gical, and  historical  productions  discover  more  leamixig 
andpedantry  than  judgment  and  taste. 

Tv  e  mav  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the  Latin  writers 
^viththe  illustrious  names  of  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus, 
who  far  siu^assed  all  their  contemporaries  in  learning  and 
knowledge ;  the  former  shone  fortn  with  the  brightest  lus- 
tre in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  a^phUosopher,  an  orator,  a 
poet,  and  a  divine,  and  botii  in  elegance  and  subtilty  of 
genius  had  no  superior,  nor  indeed  any  equal  in  this  cen- 
tury ;  the  latter,  though  in  many  respects  inferior  to  him, 
was  nevertheless  far  nrom  being  destitute  of  merif  Se- 
veral productions  of  these  writers  have  been  transmitted 
down  to  our  times. 

8  HiiUirt  Uteraire  de  la  France,  lorn.  iii.  p.  464. 

t  The  life  of  Gregory  of  Tours  is  to  be  found  In  the  Histoire  IMeraire  de  la  Brmmce: 
and  his  faults  are  mentioned  bj  Pagi,  in  hb  Dissert,  de  Dionysio  Paris,  §  25,  p.  6,  wUch 
is  added  to  the  fourth  tome  of  the  Breviarium  Ponlif,  Romanor.  Launoias  defends  tkis 
hiiitorian  in  many  things  in  Ms  worksytom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  131. 

u  None  have  given  more  accurate  accounts  of  Gildas  and  Columban  than  the  learned 
Benedictines,  Histoire  LUeraire  de  la  iVoncs,  torn.  iii.  p.  279, 505. 

w  See  Simon,  CriHque  de  la  JBihliothe<[ue  de  Jtf.  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  911. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

C0KCERNING  THE  DOCTfilNE  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURIKg  THIS  CENTURr. 

I.  Whek  once  the  ministers  of  the  cliurch  had  departed 
from  the  ancient  simplicity^of  reli^ous  worship.  The  incru^t 
and  sullied  the  native  punty  of  divme  truth  by  a  rto.!"**"**' 
motley  mixture  of  human  inventions,  it  was  difficult  to  set  ' 
boundfs  to  this  growing  corruption.  Abuses  were  daily 
multiplied,  and  superstition  drew  from  its  horrid  fecundity 
an  incredible  number  of  absurdities,  which  were  a&ded  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  controversial 
writers  in  the  eastern  provinces  continued,  to  render  per- 
plexed and  obscure  some  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  the  subtile  distinctions  which  they  borrow- 
ed from  a  vain  and  chimerical  philosophy.  The  public 
teachers  and  instructers  of  the  people  degenerated  sadly 
from  the  apostolic  character.  They  seemed  to  aim  at 
nothing  else,  than  to  sink  the  multitude  into  the  most  oppro- 
brious ignorance  and  superstition,  to  efface  in  their  mrnds. 
all  sense  of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  genuine  piety,  and 
to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  religious  principles,  a  blind 
veneration  for  the  clergy,  and  a  stupid  zeal  for  a  senseless 
round  of  ridiculous  rites  and  ceremonies.  This,  perhaps, 
will  appear  less  surprising,  when  we  consider,  that  tl^e 
blind  led  the  blind  ;  for  the  public  ministers  and  teachers 
of  religion  were  for  the  most  part  grossly  ignorant ;  nay, 
almost  as  much  so  as  the  multitude  whom  ^ey  w^re  ap« 
pointed  to  instruct. 

II.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dismal  represen- 
tation we  have  here  given  of  the  state  of  religion  ^^^  by 
at  this  time,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  cast  "^p*** 
an  eye  upon  the  doctrines  now  taught  concerning  the  war- 
ship of  images  andsaintSj  the  fire  of  purgatory  ^  the  efficacy 
of  good  works,  i.  e.  the  observance  of  human  rites  and  in- 
stitutions, toward  the  attainment  of  salvation,  the  power  of 
relics  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind;  and  such 
hke  sordid  and  miserable  fancies,  whidi  are  inculc^^ted  in 
many  of  the  supertitious  productions  of  this  century,  and 
particularly  in  the  epistles  and  other  writings  of  Gregory 
the  Great.  Nothii^  more  ridiculous  on  the  one  hand,  than 
the  solemnity  and  li&erality  with  which  this  good  but  silly 
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pontiff  distributed  the  wonder-working  relics ;  and  nofhine 
more  lamentable  on  the  other,  than  tlie  stupid  eagerness  and 
devotion  with  which  tne  deluded  multitude  received  them, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  a  portion -of 
stinking  oil,  taken  from  the  lamps  which  burned  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  had  a  supernatural  efficacy  to  sanctify 
its  possessors,  and  to  defend  them  fyom  all  dangers  bodi  of 
a  temporal  and  spiritual  nature/ 

ji|.  Several  attempts  were  made  in  this  century  to  lay 
Tb«.fat^of  down  a  proper  and  judicious  method  of  explain- 
SJESSly*  ing  the  Sqnptures,  Of  this  nature  Were  the  two 
theology,  books  of  Juuilius,  thc  African,  concerning  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  divine  law  f  a  work  destitute  of  precision 
9nd  method,  and  by  which  it  appears  tibat  the  author  liad 
not  sufficient  knowledge  and  penetration  for  the  tj^k  he 
undertook.  -^ 

Cassiodorus  also,  in  his  two  books  concerning  tM^dwme 
laws  J  has  delivered  several  rules  for  the  right  intei^retation 
of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

Philoxenus  the  Syrian,  translated  into  his  native  lan- 
guage, the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  books  of  the  JVeti? 
Testament.^ 

The  number  of  interpreters  was  considerable  in  tins  cen- 
tury. Those  who  maae  the  greatest  figure  among  the 
Greeks  in  this  character,  were  Procopius  of  Gaza^eve- 
rus  of  Antioch,  Julian,  and  a  few  others ;  the  first  was  an 
expositor  of  no  mean  abilities.'  The  most  eminent  rank 
among  the  Latin  commentators  is  due  to  Gregory  the 
Great,  Cassiodorus,  Primasius,*"  Isidore  of  Sevflle,*  and 
Bellator. 

IV.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  these  wri- 
TbodH^ei.  *^^  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  expositors,  if 
•'SSU  "'  ^^  except  a  small  number  of  them,  and  among 
these  the  eastern  Nestorians,  who,  foUowing  the 
pie  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  were  carefolm  ex- 


potion. 

exami 


as 


«  See  Oie  Hit  of  Sacred  oOt,  wkuch  Gregory  the  Great  sent  ^en  Theadeiinda,  in  Ae 
work  of  Ruinartus,  entitled,  Jieta  Mmiyrum  Hnura  tt  teieeta,  p*  619. 
y  See  Simon,  CrtL  de  la  mmoth.  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  829. 
%  Jot.  Sim.  Assttuann.  BthUoth.  OriuU.  Vntic.  torn.  ii.i>.  83. 
a  See  Simon,  Lettret  Choiakt,  torn.  iv.  n.  180,  of  the  new  editiOD. 

c  S^OD,  OrtH^  de  la,  &<:.  *•  Jtf.  Du  Pin,  torn,  i.p.  859.  ^ 
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ploring  the  true  sense,  and  the  native  energj  of  the  words 
employed  in  the  holy  Scriptures.   So  that  we  may  divide 
the  commentators  of  this  age  into  two  classes.  In  mejhrst^ 
we  raj^  those  who  did  nothme  more  than  collect  the  opi- 
nions and  interpretations  which  had  been  received  by  the 
ancient  doctors  of  the  church;  which  collections  were 
afterward  called  chains  by  the  I^atins."^    Such  was  the 
chain  of  Olympiodorus  an  Job ;  the  chain  of  Victor  of  Ca- 
pua iq^on  the  Pour  Gospels  ;  and  the  Commentary  of  Pri* 
masius  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  which  was  compiled 
from  the  works  of  Augustin,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  otners* 
Even  Procopius  of  Gaza  may  be  ranked  in  this  class^ 
though  notvwith  so  much  reason  as  the  mere  compilers  now 
mentioned ;  since  in  many  cases  he  has  consulted  the  die* 
tates  of  his  own  judgment,  atf d  not  followed  with  a  servile 
and  implicit  submission,  the  voice  of  antiquity.    To  the 
second  class  belong  those  fanciful  expositor^  who,  setting 
up  Origen  as  their  i^eat  model,  neglect  and  overlook  en-  ^ 
tirely  tne  sense  of  tne  words  employed  by  the  sacred  wri-^ 
ters,  lose  themselves  in  spiritual  rennements  and  allegori- 
cal digressions,  and  by  the  succour  of  a  lively  and  luxu- 
riant imagination,  draw  from  the  Scriptures  arguments  in 
favour  of  every  whim  they  have  thought  proper  to  adopt* 
Such  was  Anastatius  the  Sinaite,  whose  mysterious  content 
plations  upon  the  six  days  creation,''  betray  the  levity  and 
mgnorance  of  their  author;  and  Gregory  the  Great,  whose 
moral  observations  upon  the  book  of  Job,  have  formerly  met 
with  unmerited  commendations.     Such  also  were  Isidore 
of  Seville,  and  Primasius,  as  manifestly  appears  by  the 
book  of  Allegories  upon  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  was  in^ 
vented  by  the  former,  and  the  mystical  exposition  of  the 
book  of  the  Revelation,'  which  was  imagined  by  the  latter. 
V.  It  would  be*needless  to  expect  from  the  divines  of 
this  century  an  accurate  view,  or  a  clear  and  na-  jh.  ^ean** 
tural  explanation  of  the  Christian  doctrine.    The  SL^cffiSS 
greatest  part  of  them  reasoned  and  disputed  con-  lMS"«nr 
ceming  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  the  blind  would  p**^*"^- 
argue  about  light  and  colours ;  and  imagined  that  they 
h^  acquitted  themselves  nobly,  when  mey  had  thrown 

d  See  Steph.  Le  Moyne,  ProUg^mena  ad  vmia  Sacra,  p.  53.    Jo.  Albert.  Fabikii, 
BiftHotiL  OrtBcuR^  lib.  t.  cap.  xrii.  or  vol.  vii.  p.  727.  * 

e  The  title  U  Coniemplatwtw  Jinagogica  in  Hexaemeron, 
f  Liber  'JHUgmiarum  in  Senptimam  Sacram.     ' 
%  ExTKwiNo  Jt^Hieo  in  ^^loca^fwin. 
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out  a  heap  of  crude  and  indigested  notions,  and  oTer- 
whelmed  their  adversaries  with  a  torrent  of  words. 

We  may  perceive,  however,  in  the  writers  of  this  age, 
some  evident  marks  of  the  three  different  methods  ^f  ex- 
plaining and  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  religion,  which 
are  yet  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  For 
some  collected  together  a  heap,  rather  than  a  system  of 
theological  opinions,  froih  the  writins^s  of  the  ancient  doc- 
tors, from  the  decrees  of  councils,  andf  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  such  were  Isidore  of  Seville  among  the  Latins ; 
whose  three  books  of  sentences  ^  or  opinions^  are  still  extant; 
and  Lecmtius  the  Cfyprian  among  tne  Greeks,  whose  Lod 
commonest  or  commonplace  book  of  dwiniiy^  which  he  had 
compUed  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  have  been 
mucn  esteemed.  These  authors  gave  rise  to  that  species 
of  divinity  which  the  Latins  distinguished  afterward  by 
the  name  of  positive  theology. 

Others  endeavoured  to  explain  the.various  doctrines  of 
Christianity  by  reasoning  upon  their  nature,  their  excel- 
lence, and  fitness ;  and  tHus  it  was,  even  with  the  weapons 
oi reason  and  argument^  that  the  most  of  the  Christian  doc- 
tors disputed  against  the  Nestorians,  the  Eutychians,  and 
the  Pelagians.  These  metaphysical  divines  were  called 
schoolmen^  and  their  writings  were  afterward  characterized 
under  the  general  term  of  scholastic  dtmnity. 

A  third  class  of  theological  teachers,  very  different  from 
those  already  mentioned,  comprehended  a  certain  species 
of  fanatics  who  maintained  that  the  knowledge  of  difine 
truth  was  only  to  be  derived  from  inward  feeling  and  men- 
tal contemplation.  This  class  assumed  the  appettadon 
of  mystics.  These  three  methods  of  deducing  and  un- 
K>lding  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  have^een  transmitted 
down  to  our  times.  No  writer  of  this  centurv  composed 
a  judicious  or  complete  system  of  divinity ;  though  seve- 
ral branches  of  tnat  sacred  science  were  occasionally 
illustrated. 

VI.  Those  who  consecrated  their  pious  labours  to  the 
The  rtate  or  advancement  of  practical  religion  and  moral  vir- 
B^Xid*'  tue,  aimed  at  the  fulfilling  this  ffood  purpose, 
^^"^^  partly  by  laying  down  precepts^  and  partiv  by  ex- 
hibiti^  edifymg  examples.  They  who  promoted  the  cause 
of  piety  and  virtue  in  the  former  way,  modified  their  pre- 
cepts according  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  per- 
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sons  for  whom  they  were  deskned.  One  sort  of  precepts 
were  addressed  to  those  who  had  not  abandoned  the  con- 
nexions of  civfl  society,  but  lived  amidst  the  hurry  of 
uv^orldly  affairs.  A  different  set  of  rules  was  administered 
to  those  who  aspired"  after  higher  degrees  of  perfection, 
and  lived  in  a  retirement  from  the  contagion  and  vanities 
of  the  world.  The  precepts  addressed  to  the  former,  re- 
present the  Christian  life  as  consisting  in  cerCain  external 
virtues,., and  acts  of  religion;  as  appears, from  the  Ho- 
fmlies  and  Exhortations  of  Gsesarius ;  the  Capita  Para" 
netUa  of  Agapetus  ;  and  especially  from  the  Formula  ho- 
nesta^vitiJBj  i.  e.  Xhesummary  .of  a  virtuous  life^  drawn  up 
by  Martin,  archbishop  •  of  Braga.*"  The  rules  adminis- 
tered to  the  latter  sort  of  Christians,  were  more  spiritual 
and  sublime ;  they  were  exhorted  to  separate,  as  far  as 
was*possible,  the  soul  from  the  body  by  aivine  contempla- 
tion ;  and  for.  that  purpose  to  enervate  and  emaciate  the 
latter  by  watching,  fasting,  perpetual  prayer,  and  singing 
of  psalms,  as  we  nnd  in  the  dissertation  of  Fulgentius  upon 
fastingj  and  those  of  Nicetius,  concerning  the  vigils  of  the 
servants  of  God^  and  the  good  effects  of  psalmody.  The 
Greeks  adopted  tor  their  leader,  in  this  mystic  labyrinth,  * 
Dionysius,  falsely  called  the  Areopagite,  whose  pretended 
writings  John  of  Scythopohs, illustrated  with  annotations 
-in  this  century.  We  need  not  be  at  any  pains  in  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  these  injudicious  zealots  ;  the  smallest 
acquaintance  with  that  rational  reUgion,  which  is  contained 
in  the  gospel,  will  be  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
impartial  upon  the  absurdities  of  that  chimerical  devotion 
we  have  now  been  describing. 

vu*  They  who  enforced  the  duties  of  Christianity  by 
exhibiting  examples  o{  piety  and  virtue  to  the  view  The  iwet  of 
of  those  for  whom  thir  instructions  wer^  de-  **»«'**"'^ 
signed,  wrote  for  this  purpose  the  Lives  of  the  saints  ;  and 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  this  kmd  of  biogra- 
phers both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Ennomus, 
Eugippius,  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  Dionysius  the  Little, 
Cogitosus,  and  others,  are  to  be  ranked  in  this  cla^.  But 
however  pious  the  intentions  of  these  biographers  may 
have  been,  it  must  be  acknowledged^that  they  executed  it 
in  a  most  oontemptible  manner.     No  modeh  of  rational 

h  See  the  Acia  Sander,  Jtforln,  torn.  iii.  p«  66. 
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piety  are  to  be  found  among  those  pretended  wottUes, 
whom  they  propose  to  Christians  as  objects  of  imitation. 

They  amilse  thdr  readers  with  gigantic  fables  and  tii- 
fling  romances ;  the  examples  they  exhibit  are  those  of 
certain  delmovu^  fanatics,  whom  they  calL  samts,  men  of  a 
corrupt  and  perverted  judgment,  wno  offered  violence  to 
reason  and  nature  bv  the  horrors  of  an  extravagairt  auste- 
rity in  theit  Own  conauct,  and  by  tl^e  severitT  of  those  mh- 
gular  and  inhuqdan  rules  which  they  prescrioed  to  o^ts. 
For  by  what  means  were  these  nien  sainted  ?  By  starvii^ 
themselves  with  a  frantic  obstinacy,  and  bearing  thetise- 
less  hardships  of  himger,  thirsty  a^  inclement  seftons, 
with  steadfastness  ancf  perseverance ;  by  nmning  about 
the  country  like  madmen  in  tattered  garments,  and  some- 
times half  naked,  or  Cutting  themselves  up  m  a  narrow 
space,  where  they  continued  mo^^cmless ;  by  standm^  for 
a  long  time  in  certain  postures  vnth  tilieir  eyes  closed,  in 
the  enthusiastic  expectation  of  divine  light*  AH  tMs  was 
saindike  and  glorious ;  and  -the  more  mat  any  ambitious 
fematic  departed  from  the  dictates  of  reason  and  comaoQ 
sense^  ana  counterfeited  the  wild  gestures^  and  the  incohe- 
*xent  conduct  of  an  idiot,  or  a  lunatic,  the  surer  was  his 
prospect  of  obtaining  an  eminent  rank  among  the  heroes 
and  aemigods  of  a  corrupt  and  deflrenerate  church. 

viu.  mamy  writers  laboured  wim  dil^euce  to  terminate 
(DteiDicdiTi.  the  reigning  controversies,  but  none  with  success* 
^'  Norshall  we  be  much  surprised,  that  these  efforts 

were  ineffectual,  when  we  consider  how  they  were  con- 
ducted ;  for  scarcely  can  we  name  a  sin^e  vmter,  whose 
opposition  to  the  Eutychians,  Nestorians,  and  Pelagians, 
was  carried  on  with  probity,  moderation,  •or  pnufence. 
Primasius  and  Philoponus  wrote  concerning  all  the  sects, 
but  their  works  are  lost ;  the  treatise^  of  Leontiu$,  upon  the 
same  extensive  subject,  is  still  extant,  but  is  scarcely  worth 
perusing,  bidore  of  Seville,  and  Leontius  of  Neapolis, 
disputed  against  the  Jews,  but  with  what  success  and  dex- 
terity will  be  easily  imagined  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  th^  learning  and  logic  of  these  times.  We  omit, 
therefore,  any  further  mention  of  the  miserable  disputants 
of  this  century,  from  a  persuasion  that  it  will  be  more 
useful  and  entertaining  to  lay  before  the  leader  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  controversies  that  now  divided  and  troubled 
the  Christian  church. 
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IX.  Though  the  credit  of  Origen,  and  his  system,  .^eeior 
ed  to  lie  expiring  under  the  blows  it  had  received  The  eonti^ 
from  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox,  and  the  repeated  ^"^^  ^5: 
thunder  of  synods  and  councils,  yet  it  was  very  !S^^ri^J^ 
far  from   being  totally  sunk.     On  the   contrary,  "•"^^ 
this  great  man,  and  his  doctrine,  were  held  by  many,  and 
especially  by  the  monks,  in  the  highest  veneration,  and 
cherished  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  which  became  bound- 
less and  extravagant.    In  the  west,  Bellator  translated  the 
works  of  Origen  into  the  Latin  language.    In  liie  east- 
em  provinces,  and  particularly  in  Syna  and  Palestine,  . 
which  were  the  principal  seats  of  Ongenism,  the  monks, 
seconded  by  several  oishops,  and  chiefly  by  Theodore  of 
Caesarea  in  Gappadocia,  defended  the  truth  and  authority 
of  the  doctrines  of  Origen  against  all  his  adversaries  with 
incredible  vehemence  and  contention  of  mind.     The  cause 
was  at  length  brought  before  Justinian,  who,  in  along  and 
verbose  eaict,  adoressed  to  Mennas  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople,^ passed  a  severe  condemnation  upon  Origen  and 
his  aoctrine,  and  ordered  it  to  be  entirely  suppressed.*  The 
effects  of  tills  edict  were  more  violent  than  durable ;  for, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  controversy  concerning  the 
tMree  chapters^'^  soon  after  this  time,  Origenism  was  not 
onlv  revived  in  Palestine,  but  even  recovered  new  vigour, 
and  spread  itself  far  and  wide.     Hence  many  commotions 
were  raised  in  the  church,  which  were  however  terminated 
by  the  fifth  general  council,  assembled  at  Constantinople 
by  Justinian,  a.  d.  533,  and  in  which  Origen  and  his  follow- 
ers were  again  condemned." 

X.  This  controversy  produced  another,  which  continued 
much  longer,  was  earned  on  with  still  more  ex-  Tb<L<xmtrt>- 
cessive  degrees  of  animosity  and  violence,  and  ^ll{prSl« 
the  subject  of  which  was  of  much  less  moment  SST^^ 

i  CyrUlus,  SofthopoUsj  in  Vita  Saba,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Cotelerius,  MonumenU 
Eedaitt  Grctaz,  p.  370.  Henr.  Noris,  Disaertat,  de  Synodo  QMnta,  cap.  i.  ii.  p.  554, 
torn.  i.  opp. 

k  This  edict  is  published  in  Harduin's  Cancilia,  torn.  iii.  p*  243. 

O"  i  This  edict  was  procared  by  the  solicitation  of  Pelagius,  who  was  legate  of  Vi- 
gilius  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  with  a  view  to  confound  the  Acephali,  who  were 
admirers  of  Origen,  and  particulaHy  to  vex  Theodore,  of  whose  credit  with  the  emperor, 
Pelagius  was  extremely  jealous.  It  was  to  return  this  affront,  as  well  as  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses mentioned  in  the  following  section,  that  Theodore  set  on  foot  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  three  etuqOert,  which  produced  such  tedious,  cruel,  and  fatal  dissensions  jn 
the  church.     See  Basnage,  HUMre  de  PEgUse,  livr.  x.  ch.  vL  p.  520. 

m  For  an  explication  of  what  is  meant  by  the  three  chapters,  see  note  o  of  the  xth 
fection. 

n  See  Harduini  ConcUia,  tom.  iil.  p.  283.  Evagrius,  Hist,  Ecdes,  lib.  iv.  cap.  zxxviii. 
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and  importance.    The  emperor  Justinian  was  eagerly  beitf 
upon  extirpating  that  violent  branch  of  the  Monophysiles, 
uniich  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Acepnali ;   and 
consulted  upon  this  matter,  Theodore,  bishop  of  Caesarea. 
who  was  a  Monophysite,  and  at  the  same  time,  extremely 
attached  to  the  doctrme  of  Origen.    The   artful  pre^te 
considered  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  of  procuiing 
repose  to  the  followers  of  Origen  bv  exciting  a  new  contro- 
versy,  as  also  of  casting  a  reproach  upon  the   council  of 
Chaicedon,  and  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Nestorians 
and  their  cause.    In  order  therefore  to  effect  these  three 
important  purposes,  he  persuaded  the  emperor  that  the 
Acephali  would  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  chinrch,  under 
the  following  easy  and  reasonable  conditions;  namdj. 
^^  that  those  passages  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Chake- 
don,  in  which  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  of  Cy- 
prus, and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  had  oeen  pronounced  orthodox, 
should  be  effaced ;  and  that  the  productions  of  these  pre- 
lates, which  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  ^  Ukree 
chapierSj''.  as  also  other  writings  of  tneirs,  which  discovered 
a  manifest  propensity  toward  the  Nestorian  errors,  should 
be  condemned  and  prohibited."    The  emperor  lent  a  pro- 
pitious  ear  to  the  councils  of  this  prelate ;  and  by  an  edict 

Sublished,  a.d.  544,  ordered  the  three  chapters  to  be  ccm- 
emned  and  effaced,  without  any  prejudice,  however,  to 
the  authority  of  the  council  of  Gnalcedon.^  This  edict 
was  warmly  opposed  by  the  African  and  western  bishops, 
and  particulartv  by  Vi^iUus,  the  Roman  pontiff^  who  con- 
sidered it  as  higmy  injurious  not  only  to  the  authority  of 
the  council  now  mentioned,  but  also  to  the  memoi^  of 
those  holy  men  whose  writings  and  characters  it  covered 

BftsiMge,  Hia,  it  PEgHse,  hwr.  x.  chap.  vi.  p.  517,  &c.  Pet.  Dan.  Huelti  OKgccwre. 
lib.  iL  p.  224.  Douciu's  Smgular  Diss,  which  is  subjoined  to  his  Historia  OrisnxuBv, 
p.  345.  ,       ^ 

ttJ"  o  The  pieces  that  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  three  ehapten^wtrf, 
1.  The  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  2.  The  books  which  Theodoret  of  Cypre- 
wrote  against  the  twelve  Anathemas ^  which  Cyril  had  published  against  the  NestoriMs. 
3.  The  letter  which  Ibas  of  Edessa  had  written  to  one  Mans  a  Persian,  concerning  the 
council  of  Ephet us  and  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  Tlicse  writings  were  supposed  to 
favour  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  and  such  indeed  was  their  tendency.  It  is  however  to  V 
observed,  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  lived  before  the  time  of  Nestorius^  and  died  not  onlt 
in  the  communion  of  the  church,  but  also  in  the  highetst  reputation  for  his  sanctity.  Nor  wer- 
the  writings  of  the  other  two  cither  condemned  or  censured  by  the  council  of  Cbakedon ; 
nay,  the  faith  of  Theodoret  and  Ibas  was  there  declared  entirely  orthodox.-  T^ie  dedsioit 
of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  this,  shows  that  councils,  as  well  a* 
doctors,  differ. 

p  See  Harduini  Concilia,  torn.  iil.  p.  287.  Evogrins,  msU  EtdeswtA.  lib,  iv.  ov 
xxxviii.  p.  412.        , 
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with  reproach.'*  Upon  this,  Justinian  ordered  Vigilius  'to 
repair  immediately  to  Constantinople,  that  having  him  in 
lus  power,  he  miffht  compel  him  with  more  facihty  to-  ac- 
quiesce  ui  the  edict,  and  reject  the  three  chapters  ;  and  this 
method  was  attended  with  success,  for  the  pontiff  yielded. 
On  the  other  h^nd,  the-  bishops  of  Africa  and  lUyricum 
obliged  y^Qius  to  retract  his  Judicatum,  hy  whicn,  in  a 
councU  of  seventy  bishops,  he  had  condemped  the  three 
chapters  in  obedience  to  the  emperor.  For  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  communion  of  this  pope,  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their  brethren ;  nay,  treated 
him  as  an  apostate,  until  he  approved  what  he  had  been 
obliged  to  condemn.  The  effect  of  this  retraction  redou- 
blea  the  zeal  and  violence  of  Justinian,  who,  by  a  second 
edict,  published  a.  d.  551,  condemned  anew  the  fftre^ 
chapters. 

XI.  After  many  cabals,  commotions,  and  dissensions, 
which  were  occasioned  by  this  trifting  controver-  TuecBcame- 
.sy,  it  was  thought  proper  to  submit  the  final  de-  »•***«••««• 
rision  of  it  to  an  assembly  of  the  universal  church.  This 
assembly  was  accordingly  summoned  by  Justinian  to  meet 
at,  Constantinople,  a.  d.  563,  and  is  considered  as  i^e  fifth 
oecumenical  or  general  council.  The  emperor  gained  his 
point  here ;  for  beside  the  doctrines  of  Origen,"  the  three 
chapters^  the  condemnation  of  which  he  had  solely  in  viewp 
were,  by  the  bishops  of  the  east,  for  there  were  very  few 
western  prelates  present  at  this  council,  declared  heretical 
and  pernicious.  Vigilius,  who  was  now  at  Constantinople, 
refused  his  assent  to  the  decrees  of  this  council;  for  which 
reason,  after  having  received  various  affronts,  he  was  sent 
into  exile,  from  whence  he  was  not  permitted  to  return 

q  Hen.  Noris,  De  ^odo  qumta^  cap.  x.  p.  579,  torn.  i.  opp.  Basnage  Hi$Mre  de  VEnfUe^ 
torn.  i.  livr.  x.  cap.  vi.  p.  623. 

O*  r  We  do  not  find  in  the  aele  of  this  council  any  one  which  condemns  the  doctrines 
of  Origen.  It  is,  however,  generally  imagined;  that  these  doctrines  were  condemned  by 
this  assembly  ;  and  what  gave  rise  to  this  notion  was  probably  the  fifteen  Greek  caaons 
yet  extant,  in  which  the  principal  errors  of  Origcn  are  condemned,  and  which  are  entitled 
the  canons  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  fathers  assembled  in  the  council  of  Oonstanti- 
nople.  The  tenets  of  Origen,  which  gave  the  most  offence,  were  the  following  ;  1.  That 
in  the  Trinity  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  ^om,  and  the  Son  than  the  tfofy  QkoeL  2. 
The  pre-exUtenee  of  souls,  which  Origen  considered  as  sent  into  mortal  bodies  for  thepu« 
uishmeut  of  sins  committed  in  a  former  state  of  being.  3.  That  the  tmd  of  Christ  was 
united  to  the  word  before  the  incarnation.  4.  That  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  Ac.  wer« 
animated  and  endowed  with  rational  soub.  5.  That  after  the  resurrectioD  all  bodies  wiH 
be  of  a  round  figure.  6.  Thaf  the  torments  of  the  damned  will  have  an  end ;  and  that 
as  Christ  had  been  crucified  in  this  world  to  save  mankmd,  he  is  to  ba  crucified  in  the  next 
to  save  the  devils. 
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brfore  he  had  acquiesced  m  the  decisidns  of  thw  assembly^ 
and  changing  his  sentiments  for  the  fourth  time,  had  de- 
clared the  opinions  contained  in  the  three  chapters  to  be 
cwcrable  bksphemies.  His  successor  Pelagius,  and  all 
the  Roman  pontiffs  that  have  since  lolled  in  the  papal  diaff, 
adhered  to  the  decrees  of  this  council ;  but  neither  their 
authority,  nor  that  of  the  emperor,  could  prevail  upon  the 
western  bishops  to  follow  their  example  in  this  reject. 
Many  of  these,  on  the  contrary,  carried  matters  so  &r  as 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  communion  of  the  pope  m 
this  account;  and  the  divisions  that  arose  from  hence  m 
the  church,  were  too  violent  to  admit  of  an  expeditious  or 
easy  reconciliation,  and  could  only  be  healed  by  length  of 
time.' 

XII.  Another  controversy  of  much  more  importance  had 
ThtqiMMiaD,  been  carried  on  before  this  perioa  among  the 
Stti^STty  Greeks ;  it  was  first  kindled  m  the  year  519,  and 
SS^^ISm,  it  arose  upon  the  following  question :  whether  it 
•*****^        could  be  said  withpropriety  that  one  or  thetwwi- 
TT  suffered  on  the  cross.    This  was  designed  to  embarrass 
the  JNestorians,  who  seemed  to  separate  too  much  the  two 
natures  in  Christ ;  and  the  Scythian  monks,  who  seconded 
this  design,  and  to  whom  the  nse  of  this  controversy  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  imputed,  maintained  the  affirmative  ol  tius 
mce  and  difficult  question.    Others  asserted,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  manner  of  speaking  was  by  no  means  to  be 
adopted,  since  it  bordered  upon  the  erroneous  expressims 
and  tenets  of  the  Theopaschites,  who  composed  one  of  the 
sects  into  which  the  Eutychians  were  suiMlivided."    This 
latteropinion  was  confirmed  by  Hormisdas,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, to  whom  the  Scvthian  monks  had  appealed  in  vain; 
but  this,  instead  of  allaying  the  heat  of  the  present  contro- 
versy, only  added  new  fuel  to  the  flame.    John  II.  wlw 

0  See  Petr.  de  Marca,  Di^seH,  di  deereto  VigUU  pro  coi\firmetione  Synodi  V.  whkh  b  to 
be  found  among  the  DisserUdUmt  Bubjoined  to  his  learned  work,  De  eonconHa  aaeerda&  a 

immirit 


t  The  best* account  of  this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  Noris,  De  synodo  qmnta  i . 

though  even  this  excellent  author  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  a  certih 
degree  of  partiality.  See  also  Christ.  Lupus,  ^Tot.  ad  eoneitium  quinium,  in  his  Jid  tmd- 
tUiJidMUd. 

tCP  u  The  deacon  Victor,  and  those  who  opposed  the  Scythian  monks,  ezpiesied 
their  opinion  in  the  following  pn^sition,  viz.  one  person  of  the  TVtnily  tuffertd  In  tte 
JksA.  Both  sides  receired  the  couoeii  of  Chalcedon,  ackpowledged  two  natures  in  Christ, 
in  opposition  to  Entyches ;  and  onlj  one  person  in  opposition  to  Nestorius  ;  and  yet,  by 
a  torrent  oHugon,^nd  a  long  chain  of  unintelligible  syllogisms,  the  Scythian  monb 
accused  their  adretsaries  of  Nestoriftnism,  and  were  accused  by  them  of  the  Eotjchiaii 
heresv. 
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was  one  of  the  successors  of  Hormisdas,  approved  thepro- 
position  which  the  latter  had  condemned ;  and  confirming 
the  opinion  of  the  Scythian  monks,  exposed  the  decisions  of 
the  papal  oracle  to  the  laughter  of  the  wise ;  his  sentence 
was  afterward  approved  by  the  fifth  general  cbundl ;  and 
thus  peace  was  restored  in  the  church  by  the  conclusion  of 
these  unintelligible  disputes.'*' 

With  the  question  i^ow  mentioned,  there  was  another 
closely  and  intimately  connected,  namely,  whether  the  per- 
son of  Christ  could  be  considered  as  compounded.  Of  this 
question  the  Sc}iiiian  monks  maintained*  the  affirmative^ 
and  their  adversaries  the  negative. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  THE  RITES    AND   CEREMONIES    USED    IN  THE  CHURCH  DURING 

THIS    CENTURY'. 

I.  In  this  century  the  cause  of  true  religion  sunk  apace^ 
and  the  gloomy  reign  of  superstition  extended  it-  ^^^^  ^^^, 
self  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  genuine  piety.  ';'*"*• 
This  lamentable  decay  was  suppliea  by  a  multitude  of  rites* 
and  ceremonies.  In  the  east  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies  gave  occasion  to  the  invention  of  various  rites 
and  external  institutions,  which  were  used  as  marks  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other  the  contending  parties.  The 
western  churches  were  loaded  with  rites  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  had  a  marvellous  fecundity  of  genius  in  invent- 
ing, and  an  irresistible  force  of  eloquence  in  reconmiending 
superstitious  observances.  Nor  will  this  appear  surprising 
to  those  who  know  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  pontiff,  the 
words  of  the  sacred  writings  were  images  of  mysterious  and 
invisible  things ;  for  such  as  embrace  this  chimerical  system 
will  e^ily  be  led  to  express  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  religion  by  external  rites  and  symbols.  Gregory  indeed 
is  worthy  of  praise  in  this,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  force 
others  to  the  observance  of  his  inventions ;  though  this, 
perhaps,  was  as  much  owing  to  a  want  of  power,  as  to  a 
principle  of  moderation. 

w  See  Noriflii  Historia  Controversi4Z  de  tmo  ex  TnnUate  passo,  torn.  iii.  opp.  p  771. 
The  ancient  writers  who  mention  this  controversy,  call  the  monks  who  set  it  on  foot, 
Scythians.  But  La  Croze,  in  his  Tlusaur,  EpisL  torn.  iii.  p.  189,  imagines  that  the  coun- 
try of  these  monks  was  Egypt,  and  not  Scythia ;  and  this  coi^jecture  is  supported  by  rear 
5T>n9  whith  carry  in  them.,  at  least,  a  high  degree  of  probflhility. 
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II.  This  prodigious  augmentation  of  rites  and  ceremo- 

nies rendered  an  augmentation  of  doctors  and  in- 
2?S„ST!llS!  terpreters  of  these  mysteries  indispensably  nec^s- 
•"••^  sary.  Hence  a  new  kind  of  science  arose,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  expUcation  of  these  ceremonies,  and 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  from 
whence  they  derived  their  origin.  But  the  most  of  those 
who  entered  into  these  researches  never  went  to  the  foun- 
tain head,  to  the  true  source  of  these  idle  inventionis.  They 
endeavoured  to  seek  their  origin  in  reason  and  Christianity; 
but  in  this  they  deceived  themselves,  or  at  least  deluded 
others,  and  delivered  to  the  world  their  own  fancies,  instead 
of  letting  them  into  the  true  cause  of  things.  Had  they 
been  acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  customs  of  remote 
antiquity,  or  studied  the  pontifical  law  of  the  Greeks  and 
Roinans,  they  had  come  at  the  true  origin  of  many  insti- 
tutions, which  were  falsely  looked  upon  as  venerable  and 
sacred. 

III.  The  public  worship  of  God  was  as  yet  celebrated 
Public  wor.  by  every  nation  in  its  own  language ;  but  was 

"'*''*•  enlarged,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  addition  of 

various  hymns,  and  other  things  of  that  nature,  which  were 
considered  as  proper  to  enliven  devotion  by  the  power  of 
novelty.  Gregory  the  Great  prescribed  a  new  method  of 
administering  the  Lord's  supper,  with  a  ma^ifi- 
tr^iw'^S?"?;  cent  assemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies ;  tliis  in- 
eicbarku  stitutlon  of  Ws  was  called  the  canon  of  the  nuus  ; 
and  if  any  are  unwilling  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  new  ap- 
pointment, they  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  it  was  a 
considerable  augmentation  of  the  ancient  canon  for  cele- 
brating the  eucharist,  and  occasioned  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  administration  of  that  ordinance.  Many  ages,  how- 
ever, passed  before  this  Gregorian  canon  was  aoopted  by 
all  the  Latin  churches.^ 
Baptism^  except  in  cases  of  necessity^  was  administered 
only  on  great  festivals.  We  omit  mentioning,  for 
BapiiMi.  ^^  gg^jj^  ^£  brevity,  the  litanies  that  were  addressed 
to  the  saints,  the  different  sorts  of  supplications,  the  stations 
or  assemblies  of  Gregory,  the  forms  of  consecration,  and 
other  such  institutions,  which  were  contrived  in  this  cen- 
tury to  excite  ^  species  of  external  devotion,  and  to  engage 
the  outward  senses  in  religious  worship.    An  inquiry  into 

T  See  Tbeod.  Chr.  LilieDtha^  Dt  canme  nH^M  Gret^manv, 
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these  matters  would  of  itself  deserve  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  work. 

IV.  There  was  an  incredible  number  of  temples  erected 
in  honour  of  the  saints,  during  this  century,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  provinces.  The  places  set  -apart  for 
public  worship  were  already  very  numerous  ;  but  it  was 
now  tiiat  Christians  first  began  to  consider  these  sacred 
edifices  as  the  means  of  purchasing  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  saints,  and  to  be  persuaded  that  these  de- 
parted spirits  defended  and  guarded,  against  evils  and 
calamities  of  every  kind,  the  provinces,  lands,  cities,  and 
villages,  in  which  they  were  honoured  with  temples.  The 
number  of  these  temples  was  almost  equalled  dv  that  of 
the  festivals  which  were  now  observed  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  many  of  which  seem  to  have  been  instituted 
upon  a  pagan  model*  To  those  that  were  celebrated  in 
the  preceding  century,  were  now  added  the  festival  of  the 
purification  yf  the  blessed  Virgin,  invented  with  a  design 
to  ]:emove  the  uneasiness  of  ine  heathen  converts  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  their  lupercalia,  or  feasts  of  Pan, 
which  had  been  formerly  observed  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  festival  of  the  immaculate  conception^  the  day 
set  apart  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  St.  John,  and  others 
less  worthy  of  mention. 


CHAPTER.  V. 

(;ONC£RA'JXG    THE   DIVISI9NS   AND    HERESIES   TIIiTT    TROUBLED    THE 
CHURCH   DURING    THIS   CEITTURY. 

J.  The  various  sects  which  had  fomented  divisions 
among  Christians  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
were  tar  from  being  effectually  suppressed  or  to-  TttiJlSS^x 
tally  extirpated.     Though  they  had  been  perse-  **•"•*"• 
cated  and  afflicted  with  an  infinite  diversitv  of  trials  and 
calamities,  yet  they  still  subsisted,  and  contmued  to  excite 
dissensions  and  tumults  in  many  places.  The  M anicheans 
are  said  to  have  gained  such  a  degree  of  influence 
among  the  Persians,  as  to  have  corrupted  even  the  "•■»*«**'»»»• 
son  of  Cabades,  the  monarch  of  that  nation,  who  repaid 
their  zeal  in  making  proselytes  with  a  terrible  massacre,  in 
which  numbers  of  that  impious  sect  perished  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner.    Nor  was  Persia  the  only  country  which 
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was  troubled  with  the  attempts  of  the  Manicheans  to 
spread  their  odious  doctrine ;  other  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  undoubtedly  infected  with  their  errors,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  book  that  was  written  against  them  by  He- 
s«,ripdi^.  raclian,*bishop  of  Chalcedon/  In  Gaul  and  Africa, 
*"-  dissensions  of  a  different  kind  prevailed ;  and  the 

controversy  between  the  Semipelagians  and  the  disciples 
of  Augustin  continued  to  divide  the  western  churches. 

II.  The  Donatists  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  freedom  and 

tranquillity  as  long  as  the  Vandals  reigned  in  Afri- 
''**■***•  ca ;  but  the  scene  was  greatly  changed  with  re- 
spect to  diem,  when  the  enipire  of  these  barbarians  was 
overturned  in  the  year  534.  They,  however,  still  remained 
in  a  separate  bod^,  and  not  only  held  their  church,  but 
towardthe  conclusion  of  this  century,  and  particularly  from 
the  year  591,  defended  themselves  with  new  degrees  of 
animosity  and  vigour,  and  were  bold  enough  to  attempt  the 
multiplication  of  their  sect.  Gregory,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
opposed  these  efforts  with  great  spirit  and  assiduity ;  and 
as  appears  from  his  epistles,'  triea  various  methods  of  de- 
pressmg  this  faction,  which  was  pluming  its  wings  anew, 
and  menacing  the  revival  of  those  lamentable  divisions 
which  it  had  formerly  excited  in  the  church.  Nor  was  the 
opposition  of  the  zealous  pontiff"  without  effect;  it  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  attended  with  the  desired 
success,  since,  in  this  century,  the  .church  of  the  Donatists 
dwindled  away  to  nothing,  and  after  this  period  no  traces 
of  it  ire  any  where  to  be  found. 

III.  Towards  the  commencement  of  this  centur}%  the 

Arians  were  triumphant  in  'several  parts  of  Asia, 
Arimu.  Africa,  and  Europe.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  bi- 
shops favoured  them  secretly,  while  their  opinions  were 
openly  professed,  and  their  cause  maintained  by  the  Van- 
dals in  Africa,  the  Goths  in  Italy,  the  Spaniards,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gauk. 
It  is  true,  the  Greeks,  who  had  received  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice,  persecuted  and  oppressed  the  Arians 
wherever  their  influence  and  authority  could  reach ;  but 
the  Nicenians,  in  their  turn,  were  not  less  rigorously 
treated  by  their  adversaries,  particularly  in  Africa  and 

y  See  Photius,  BibHoth.  Cod.  cxi?.  p.  891. 

s  See  bis  epitUeSf  lib.  ir.  ep,  zzxi?.  xxxv.  p.  714,  715,  lib.  vi.  ep,  Ixr.  p.  841,  ep*  xzxHi. 
p.  8S1,  lib.  ix.  ip.  liiL  p.  972,  lib.  ii.  ep,  xlviii.  p.  611,  torn.  iL  opp. 
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Italy,  where  they  felt  in  a.  very  severe  maiwer^  thi^  weight 
of  the  Ariaa  power,  an4  the  bitterness  of  their  resent- 
ment." 

The  triumphs  of  Arianism  were,  however,  but  transiti^- 
r ;  and  its  prosperous  clays  were  entirely  eclipsed,  when 
^e  Vandals  were  driven  out  of  Africa,  and  the  Goths  out 
of  Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Justinian.^  For  the  other  Arian 
princes  were  easily  induced  to  abandon,  themselves,  the 
doctrine  of  that  sect ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  employ  the 
force  of  laws  and  the  authority  of  councils  to  prevent  its 
further  progress  amon^  their  subjects,  and  to  extirpate  it 
entirely  out  of  their  aominions«  Such  was  the  condiM^t 
of  Sigismond  king  of  the  Bur^undians ;  Theodimir  kio^ 
of  the  Suevi,  who  had  settled  mLusitania;  and  tteccar^ 
king,  of  Spain*  .  Whether  the  change  wrought  in  these ' 
princes  was  owing  to  the  force  of  reason  and  argument, 
or  to  the  influence  of  hopes  and  fears,  is  a  question  which 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine*  One  thing  however 
is  certain ;  and  that  is,  that  from  this  period,  the  Arian  sect 
declined  apace,  and  could  never  after  recover  any  con^ 
siderable  oegree  of  stability  and  Qonsistence. 

IV.  The  Nestorians,  after  having  gained  a  firm  footing 
in  Persia,  and  established  the  patriarch,  or  head  The  mut  of 
of  their  sect  at  Seleucia,  extended  their  views  »'>«Nertoriw 
further,  and  spread  their  doctrines,  with  a  success  equal 
tQ  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  tlirough  the  provinces  that  lay 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  are  vet 
.  extant  authentic  records,  from  which  it'  appears,  that 
throughout  all  Persia,  as  also  in  India,  Armenia,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  other  countries,  there  were  vast  numbers  of 
Mestorian  churches,  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patri-^ 
arch  of  Seleucia/  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  PersW 
monarchs  were  not  all  equally  favourable  to  this  growing 
sect,  and  that  some  of  them  even  persecuted,  with  the 
utmost  severity,  all  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name 
throughout  their  dominions;**  but  it  is  also  true,  that  such 

•. 

ftProeopius,  Dt  bOo  Vandal,  lib.  f.  cap.  tuI.  and  De  beUo  GoikSco^  lib.  u.  cap.  iu  Evs« 
fStma,  BUt.  Eedesiast.  lib.  W.  cap.  zt. 

b  See  Mascovli  Hisioria  Genum,  torn.  ii.  p.  76,  9J.    See  also  an  acconnt  of  tbe  Bu* 
barian  kings,  who  abandoned  Afianism,  andreceired  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicene  whmwi^. 
in  the  Ma  Sanctoncm,  torn.  ii.  Martii,  p.  S75,  and  April,  p.  134.  . 
-    c  Coemas  Indieopletistes  TopograiMm  CkrUHmm,  lib.  ii.  p.  1S5,  which  is  to  be  Um4 
in  Mondkucon's  CotUctio  nova  PP,  Grneorwii, 

d  Jos.  Sim.  Assoman.  BibHctk.  OrtmU,  Valie.  torn.  Hi*  part  i.  p.  109,  407, 411, 441, 
449t  torn.  ill.  partU.  cap.  r.  <  8;  p.  B3. 
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of  these  princes  as  were'^disposed  to  exercise  moderation 
and  benignity  toward  the  Onristians,  were  much  more  in- 
dulgent to  the  Nestorians,  than  to  their  adversaries  who 
adhered  to  the  council  of  Ephesus,  since  the  latter  were 
considered  as  spies  employeq  by  the  Greeks,  with  whom 
they  were  connected  by  the  ties  of  religion. 

V.  The  Monophysit^s,  or  Eutychians,  flourished  also  in 
this  century,  and  had  gained  over  to  their  doc- 
trine a  considerable  part  of  the  easteni  provinces. 
The  emperor  Anastasius  was  warmly  attached  to 

the  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  Acephali,  who  were  reckoned 
among  the  more  rigid  Monophy  sites ;"  and  in  the  year613, 
created  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  room  of  Flavian, 
tvhom  he  had  expelled  from'  that  see,  Severus,  a  learned 
monk  of  Palestine,  from  whom  the  Monophysites  were 
called  Severians/  This  emperor  exerted  all  his  influence 
and  authority  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  the  east,  and  to  maintain  the  cause  of  those  who 
adhered  to  tlie  doctrine  of  one  nalwe  in  Christ ;  and  by 
the  ardour  and  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  he  excited  tlie 
most  deplorable  seditions  and  tumults  in  the  church.^ 
After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  which  happened,  a.  d.  618, 
Severus  was  expelled  in  his  turn ;  and  the  sect  which  tlie 
late  emperor  had  maintained  and  propagated  with  such 
zeal  and  assiduity,  was  every  where  opposed  and  depress- 
ed by  liis  successor  Justin,  and  the  following  emperors,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  seemed  to  be  upon  the  very  brink 
of  ruin,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  created  Sei^ius  pa- 
triarch in  the  place  of  Severus.** 

VI.  When  the  affairs  of  the  Monophysites  were  in  such 
i.oi.  B«nK;«.  a  desperate  situation,  that  almost  all  hope  of  tbeir 
Sf ^'itaf'wSSS;^  recovery  was  vanished,  and  their  bishops  were 
pbysii-.  reduced,  by  death  and  imprisonment,  to  a  very 
small  nuinber,  an  obscure  man,  whose  name  was  Jacob, 
aiid  who  was  distinguished  from  withers,  so  called,  by  die 
surname  of  Baradseus,  or  Zanzalus,  restored  this  expiring 

^  e  Evagriiis,  HUL  Eedesiatt  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxx.  ili?.  &c.  Tbeodbnis  the  Reader,  Hist, 
EedetUui.  lib.  ii.  p.  562.  See  also  the  Index  openan  SeTeri,  as  it  stands  collected  firtan 
aftdent  MSS.  in  Mont(hucon*s  Biblwtheea  CWwtianii,  p.  53. 

r  See  Job.  Sim.  Asseman.  Biblioth.  OrienL  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  p.  47/321.  Eoseb.  IImihi- 
dot,  HistoriaPatriarduAkxandnnor.  p.  187,  129,  1.10,  135,  138,  &c. 

g  Evagrtus,  UhL  EuUtituti  lib.  iii.  eap.  nxiii.  Cjrrielee,  viut  iS«te.m  Jo.  Bapt.  Cote- 
lerii  JdonumenL  EccleaUt  Grata,  toQ.  iii.  p.  312.  Bayle^s  Dictumary  at  the  article  Anas- 
ttaias. 

^  b  See  Abiilpharati  Series  Patriarch,  .^erVAeit.  M  Asseman.  Bihlwlh^  Oriofft,  FitCfeat, 
te.  torn.  U.  p.  323. 
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sect  taite former  prosperity  and  ludtwJ  This  poor  monk, 
the  grandeur  of  wnose  views  was  much  above  the  obscu-^ 
rity  of  bis  station,  and  whose  fortitude  and  patience  no 
tlangers  could  daunt,  nor  any  labours  exhaust,  was  or- 
dained to  the  episcopal  office  by  a  handful  of  captive  bi- 
shops, travelled  on  foot  through  the  whole  east,  established 
bishops  and  presbyters  every  where,  revived  the  droopmg 
spirits  of  the  MonophysiteS,  and  produced  such  an  asto- . 
mshing  change  in  their  affairs  by  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  by  his  incredible  activity  and  diligence,  that 
when  he  died  bishop  of  Edessa,  a.  d.  588,  he  left  his  sect 
in  a  most  flourishing  state  ia  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arme- 
nia, Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  countries/  This 
clexterous  monk  had  prudence  to'  contrive  the  means  of 
success,  as.  well  as  activity  to  put  them  in  execution ;  for 
he  almost  totally  extinguished  all  the  animosities,  and  re- , 
conciled  all  the  factions,  that  had  divided  the  Monoplqr- : 
sites  ;  and  when  their  churches  grew  so  numerous  in  tae . 
east  that  tfa^y  could. not  all  be  conveniently  comprehended 
under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  he 
appohited  as  his  assistant  the  pnmate  of  the  east,  whose 
residence  was  at  Tagritis,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia.*  Thf^ . 
laborious  efforts  of  Jacob  were  seconded  in  Egypt,  aad , 
the  adjacent  countries,  by.Theodosius,  bishop  oi  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  he  became  so  famous  that  all  the  Monoj^ysites 
of  the  east  con$$idered  him  as  their  second  parent  and 
founder,  and  are  to  this  day  called  Jacobites  in  honour  of 
their  new  chief. 

vu.  Thus  it  happened,  that  by  the  imprudent  zeal  and 
violence  which  the  Greeks  employed  in  defending 
the  truth,  the  Monophysites  rained  consickfrable  nil^^^by- 
advanti^es,  and  at  length  obtained  a  solid  and  '''^' 

Eermanent  settlement.  From  thus  period  their  sect  has 
een  under  the  iuiisdiction  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria, 
and  Antioch,  who,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion which  subsists,  with  respect  to  some  points,  between 

i  Ste  Asseman.  BibUoth.  OiietU.  &c.  torn,  ii.  eap.  y'ul  p.  68,  72,  326,  331, 414.  Euse- 
biiRcnaud.  BUt.  PiArUtreh,  Mesttndr,  p.  119,  133,  426,  and  tho  LHwrgia  Orient,  torn, 
ii.  p.  933, 340k  Fan^toB  Navpaiup,  Svqflia  fidn  Cathelica  fx  %nDmm  momimail^,  jiiirt 
i.  V.-40,  41.  • 

k  CoDcemiDg  tlie  NolnaiM  and  ABjasimans,  see  Asseman.  BibHvth,  Orient,  Ac.  ton.  ii. 
p.  330.  Labo^  Vofafe  i^^kffttktk,  loo.  ii.  p.  36.  Rudolph.  Cknnil^tar.  9i  m$M99^ 
^mhiopicam,:^.  45i;461,  466. 

I*  Asaoona.  WiMfc.  OrietU.  raHam.  torn,  ii  p.  410, 414,  41S.  See  also  this  learned 
^niter'i  DintrUtia  4e  AfbfM|p%iJti9,  which  is  profiled  to  the  second  ▼ohime  of  ibt  in#c 
now  cited. 
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the  Syrian  aiid  Egyptian  Monophysites,  are  extremely 
careful  to  maintain  communion  with  each  other  both  by 
letters  and  by  the  exchange  of  good  offices.  The  primate 
of  the  Abyssmes  is  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria ; 
and  the  primate  of  the  east,  who  resides  at  Tagritis,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The 
Armenians  are  ruled  by  a  bisnop  of  their  own,  and  are 
distinguished  by  certain  opinions  and  rites  from  tbe.rest  of 
the  Monophysites. 

¥111.  The  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  before  it  was  thus 
happily  established,  was  torn  with  factions  and 
ggSyr^  intestine  disputes,  and  sufifered,  in  a  particular 
"«*^^*»  manner,  from  that  nice  and  subtile  controversy ,, 
concerning  the  body  of  Christ,  which  was  kindled  at  Alex- 
andria. Julian,  bishop  of  HalicamaSsus,  affirmed,  a*  b. 
519,  that  the  divine  nature  had  so  insinuated  itself  into 
the  body  of  Christ,  from  the  very  moment  of  the  Vii^gin's 
conception,  that  the  body  of  our  Lord  changed  its  nature 
and  became  incorruptible.  This  opinion  was  also  embra* 
ced  by  Caianus,  bisnop  of  Alexandria ;  from  whom  those 
who  adopted  it  were  called  Caianists.  They  were,  how- 
ever, divided  into  three  sects,  two  of  which  debated  this 
question,  Whether  the  body  of  Christ  was  created,  or  m- 
created.  While  the  third  asserted  that  our  Lord's  bodv 
was  indeed  corruptible,  but  never  actually  corrupted^ 
since  the  energy  of  the  divuie  nature  must  have  prevented 
its  dissolution. 

This  sect  was  warmly  opposed  by  Severus  of  Antioch, 
and  Damianus,  who  maintamed  that  the  body  of  Christ, 
before  his  resurrection,  was  truly  corruptAle,  i.  0.  subject 
to  the  affections  and  changes  with  which  human  nature  is 

S;enerally  attended.  Those  who  embraced  the  opinion  ci 
ulian,  were  called  Aphthartodocetse,  BocetsB,  Phanta- 
sdasts;  and  even  Manicheans,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
follow  from  their  hypothesis,  that  Christ  did  not  su£fer  in 
reedity,  but  only  in  appearance^  hunmr  and  thirst,  pain  and 
death ;  and  that  he  did  not  actualfy  assume  the  common 
affections  and  propei)^es  of  human  nature.  On  the  odler 
hand,  the  votaries  of  Severus  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  Phthartolatrae,  Ktistolatrse,  and  Crc^colse.  This 
miserable  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian,, who  favoured  the  Aphtharto* 
docetoe ;  sooii  after,  it  subsided  gradually ;  and  at  lei^b 
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was  happily  .|ttshed  in  silence."*  tlenias  of  Hierapdis 
struck  out  an  nypothesis  upon  this  knotty  matter,  which 
seemed  equally  remote  from,  tihiose  of  the  contending 
parties ;  for  he  maintained  that  Christ  had  indeed  truly 
suffered  the  various  sensations  to  which  humanity  is  exr 
posed ;  but  that  he  suffered  them  not  m  his  naiurej  bul  by 
a  submissive  mt  of  his  will.'' 

IX.  Some  of  the  corrupticote,  for  so  they  were  called 
who  looked  upon  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  cor- 
ruptible, particularly  Theipistius,  adeaconof  Al-  ^  ^«"^■' 
exandria,  and  Theodosius,  a  bishop  of  that  city,  were  car^ 
ried  by  the  inconsiderate  heat  of  controversy  mto  another 
opinion,  which  produced  new  commotions  in  the  church 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century.  They  affirmed, 
that  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  all  things  were  known; 
but  that  from  his  human  nature  many  things  were  conceal* 
ed*  The  rest  of  the  sect  charged  the  authors  of  this  opi- 
nion with  imputing  ignorance  to  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ;  since  tney  held,  in  common  with  them,  that  there^ 
was  but  one  nature  in  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  the  votaries 
of  this  new  doctrine  were  called  Agnoetae ; '  but  their  sect 
was  so  weak  and  ill  supported,  that  notwithstanding  their 
eloquence  and  activity,  which  seemed  to  promise  oetter 
success,  it  gradually  declined,  and  came  ta  nothing, 

X.  From  the  controversies  with  the  Monophysites  arose 
the  sect  of  the  Tritheists,  whose  chief  was  John 
Ascusnaffe,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  and  at  the  same  ^**  Tt^*"*****- 
time  a  Monophysite.^*  This  man  imagined  in  the  Deity 
three  natures,  or  substances,  absolutely  equal  in  all  re- 
spects, and  joined  together  by  no  common  essence ;  to^ 
which  opinion  his  adversaries  gave  the  name  of  tritheism^ 
One  of  tne  warmest  defenders  of  this  doctrine  was  John 
Philoponus,  an  Alexandrian  philosopher  and  grammarian 
of  the  highest  reputation;  and  hence  he  has  been  consi- 
dered by  many  as  the  author  of  this  sect,  whose  members 


m  TimoCheiii,  Dt  neqrfioiM  haftHemuui  in  Cotderii  MmmMtOU  EccMm  Graeiz, 
1MB.  ilL  p.  409i  liberKtiu,  in  Brwtmie  Confroo.  cap.  xz.  Foibesii  hutntOimui  Hufcri- 
4»  TkuiogScm,  lib.  ill.  cap.  xriiL  p.  108.  ABseman.  BIMMh  OrientoL  torn.  iii.  pert  iL  p. 
457. 

n  Aawman.  BtUhlk,  Orient.  VtHk.  tom.iL  p.  tt,  and  168. 

0  Jo.  Bapt  Gotderioa,  Jid  mommnta  Eederim  Grttea,  torn.  iii.  p.  641.  Mieh.  le  Qnieii, 
JU  Dtmrnsemum  de  h^etibus,  torn.  i.  p.  107.  Foibes,  instnuHcn  Hittorieo  Tketiog.  lib.  tti. 
cap.  six.  p.  119.  rhotiiia,  BUfUUh.  Cod.  ccm.  p.  888. 

p  Sm  Oragor.  AMlihaniiu  in  AMenan.  BiMMh.  Orient,  torn.  L  ^  328^ 
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have  consequendy  derfyed  from  him  the  tklMf  Ph3opo&- 

This  seet  wasdivided  lAto  two  parties,  the  Philoponists 
and  the  Conoites ;  the  latter  of  whom  were  so  called  from 
^OBon,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  their  chief/  They  agreed  in 
the  dbetrine  of  three  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  differed 
'only  in  their  manner  of  explaining  what  10^  Scriplfires 
taught  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Pmlopo- 
nus  maintained  that  the/onn,  as  well  as  the  matter  of  all 
bodies  was  generated  and  corrupted^  and  that  both  there*^ 
fore  were  to  be  restored  in  the  resurrection.  Conon  held, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  body  never  lost  its  farm :  that  its 
matter  alone  was  subject  to  corruption  and  decay,  and  was 
consequently  to  be  restored  when  this  mortal  shaU  put  en 
immartalfhf. 

A  third  faction  was  that  of  the  Damianists,  who  were  so 
GaUed  from  Damian,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  whose 
opinion  concc^rning  the  trinity  was  different  firom  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  They  distinguished  the  dkme  essence 
from  the  three  persons^  yiz.  the  Father,  Son,  and  Hoky 
Ghost.  They  denied  that  each  person  was  Grod,  when 
considered  in  itself  and  abstractealy  from  the  other  two ; 
but  they  ^rmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  was  a  eam^ 
man  divmUjf^  by  the  jomt  participation  of  which  eaefaper- 
son  was  God*  They  therefore  called  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ohost,  hypostases,  or  persons;  and  the  g&dheady 
which  was  common  to  them  all,  substance  or  nature: 

^  See  Febricu  BJUMA.  €hwc.  Ub.  y.  eep.  znviL  p.  358.  HarduAoi  OonoB^  torn. 
tU.  p.  1288.  Timotheus,  De  rue^Umt  h0reHecrtm  m  Cotelerii  JffmntmenU  Ecdaie 
Otmcm^  Ion.  tik  p.  414.  Jo.  neuMoenw,  Ik  JUentilut,  toui.  i.  opp.  p.  lOS,  eda.  L« 
<huen. 

r  Pliotri  BiNiM.  Cod,  xiiT.ABseiiian.  BOKoih.  Orient.  VaRcan.  torn.  ii.  p.  329. 

a  Jbft.  Sim.  A^eettan.  MiUMK.  Orient.  VMt^  torn.  li.  78,  SS2,  &c. 
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THE  SEVENTH  OENTUllY. 

PART  I. 
EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

CONOftfiKINO   THS   PBOSPEEOUS   SVBMTS'  WHICH     HAPVEKKD   TO   THE 
CHURCH    DURING  THIS  CEI^TURY. 

I.  In  this  century  the  progress  of  Christianity  was  migh^ 
tily  accelerated  both  in  the  eastern  and  western    The  cum. 
hemispheres,  and  its  divine  light  was  difiused  far  IITJSbSS?" 
and  wide  through  the  darkened  nations.    The  *»«*<^"~- 
Nestorians,  who  dwelt  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  India,  contri^ 
buted  much  to  its  propagation  in  the  east,  by  the  zeal  and 
dSigence,  the  laborious  efforts  and  indefatigable  assiduity, 
with  which  they  preached  it  to  these  fierce  and  barbarous 
nations,  who  lived  in  the  remotest  borders  and  deserts  of 
Asia,  and  amon^  whom,  as  we  learn  from  authentic  re- 
cords, their  mimstry  was  crowned  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess.   It  was  by  the  labours  of  this  sect,  that  the  light  of 
the  gospel  first  penetrated  into  the  inmiense  empu*e  of 
China,  about  the  year  63^7,  when  Jesuiabas  of  Gadala  was 
at  the  .head  of  the  Nestorians,  as  will  appear  probable  to 
those  who  look  upon  as  genuine  the  fatnous  Chinese  monu- 
ment, which  was  discovered  at  Sigauiu,  by  the  Jesuits  du- 
ring the  last  century.*  Some,  indeed,  look  upon  this  monu- 
ment to  be  a  mere  forgery  of  the  Jesuits,  though  perhaps 
without  reason  ;  there  are,  however,  other  unexceptionable 

a  This  celebrated  mooument  has  been  published  artd  explained  by  several  learned 
xvrttersy  particularly  by  Kircher,  in  his  Cki/M  lUuatrataf  p.  S3  ;  by  Miiilery  in  a  treatise 
published  at  Berlin  in  1672  ;  by  Eusebe  Rcnaudot,  in  his  RelalUms  mdennesdes  Inde$  tt 
dt  la  Chine,  de  deux  w^geurs  Muhometana,  p.  228 — 271,  published  at  Fari»  in  the  year 
1718,  in  8vo.;  and  by  Assemanni,  Biblioth,  Orient,  Clement.  Vatiem.  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  cap. 
iv.  §  7.  p.  538.  We  were  promised  a  still  more  accurate  edition  of  this  famous  monu- 
ment by  the  learned  Theoph.  Sigifred  Bayer,  the  greatest  proficient  of  this  age  in  Chi- 
nese erudition  ;  but  hb  death  has  blasted  our  expectations.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  monument,  nor  can  I  understand  what  advantage 
could  redound  to  the  Jesuits  from  the  invention  of  such  a  fable.  See  Liron.  Singutaritts 
Historiqites  tt  LiteraireSf  torn.  ii.  p.  500. 
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proofs,  that  the  northern  parts  of  China,  ewp  before  tliv 
century,  abounded  wilh  Cniistians,  who  for  Rny  succeed- 
ing ages,  were  under  the  inspection  of  a  MetropoUtan  sat 
them^  the  Chaldean  orNestorian  patriarch.*' 
ir.  The  attention  and  activity  of  the  Greeks  were  so 
t  Bntiwi  entirely  occupied  by  th^ir  intestine  diviskms,  t&at 
'^*^     they  were  little  solicitous  about  the  progress  of 
Christianity.    In  the  west,  Augustin  laboured  to  ext^idlhe 
limits  of  the  church,  and  to  spread  the  lieht  of  the  goroel 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons;   and,   after  nis  dea^  omer 
monks  were  sent  from  Rome  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
same  glorious  cause.    Their  efforts  were  attended  witk 
the  desired  success,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  labours  was 
manifested  in  the  conversion  of  the  six  Anglo-Saxon  kiiies, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  under  the  darkness  of  ttie 
ancient  superstitions,  to  the  Christiatn  faith,  which  gamed 
ground  by  degrees,  and  was  ^t  length  embraced  univer- 
sally throughout  all  Britain.""    We  are  not  ^owever  to  nna- 
gine,  that  mis  universal  changie  in  fiivour  of  Chns(fiuut\ 
was  wholly  due  to  the  discourses  of  the  Roman  monies 
and  doctors ;  for  other  causes  were  certainly  instrumental 
in  accomplishing  this  great  event.    And  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  influence  which  some  Christian -queeBi 
and  ladies  of  high  distinction  had  over  their  huisbands,  and 
the  pains  they  took  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  as  also 
the  severe  and  rigorous  laws  that  were  afterward  «iacted 
against  idolaters,'*  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of 
the  gospeL 

b  See  Renaadot,  1.  c.  p.  66^  68,  &c.  Assemanni  BiUioth,  &c.  cap.  ix.  pi  dtS ;  tfai 
leaned  Bujer,  in  his  pre&ctf  to  his-  J^iseum  ^iiitcicm,  p.  84,  assares  as,  that  hc-ta  ia 
his  hands  such  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  amnned,  as  puts  the  matter  bcf«ai 
all  doubt.  ICF*  See  on  this  sul^t  a  rerj  learned  dissertation  published  hjM.  ^ 
Gu^nes  in  the  xxzth.  vol.  of  the  Memoirta  de  IMerature  Itret  des  Megisires  4*  fJktif- 
fnU  Royale  dts  Inseriptiofis  et  des  BtlUs  Ldtrts^  in  which  be  proves  that  the  Cluisiius 
were  settled  in  China  so  early  as  the  seventh  century.  He  remarks,  indeed,  that  ft? 
Nestorians  and  other  Christians  were  for  a  long  time  confounded  in  the  Chiseae  ansab 
with  the  worshippers  of  Fo,  an  Indian  idol,  whose  rights  were  introduced  into  CUb 
about  sixty-five  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  and  that  this  circumBtanee  has  le- 
acived  Dt  la  Croze^  JBeautofrre,  and  some  other  learned  men,  who  have  taiaed  spedsif 
olyections  against  the  hypothesis  that  mayitaiAs  the  early  introduction  of  Christiuitf 
into  this  great  empire.  A  reader  properly  informed  will  lend  little  or  no  attentioa  t? 
the  aocQuot  given  of  this  matter  by  Vortaire  in  the  first  volume  of  his  faso  wtw  PBth 
tokrt  Generals,  &g.  A  foetj  who  recounts  facts,  or  denies  thtm,  without  <leigniBg  h 
produce  his  authorities,  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  the  credit  dial  iM  doe  to  a  hks- 
rian. 

t  Beds  Histaria  Ecdaiast*  GenUs  Jltnj^.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  91,  cap.  sir.  p.  116,  Sb. 
iii.  cap.  zxi.  p.  162,  Ice  edit.  Chifleti.    Rapin  Thoyras,  torn.  i.  p.  S87, 

d  Wilkins's  r     «...       ^^^ 


I  Concilia  Mngna  BrUannim,  torn.  i.  p.  882. 
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III.  Many  of  the  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ecclesiastics 
travelled  among  the  Batavian,  Bel^ic,  and  Ger-  Asabothe 
man  nations,  with  the  pious  intenuon  of  propa-  SilSeFrS." 
gating  the  knowledge  or  the  truth,  and  of  erectmg  l?j£j;*'  ;j; 
-churches  and  forming  religious  establishments  *»•«  "^'•»'»-. 
every  where.  This  was  the  true  reason  which  induced  the 
Germans,  in  after  times,  to  found  so  many  convents  for 
the  Scotch  and  Irish,  of  which  some  are  yet  in  being/ 

Columban,  an  Irish  monk,  seconded  by  the  labours  of  a 
few  companions,  had  happily  extirpated  in  the  preceding 
century  the  ancient  superstitions  in  Gaul,  ancf  the  parts 
adjacent,  where  idolatry  had  taken  the  deepest  root ;  he 
also  carried  the  lamp  of  celestial  truth  among  the  St^vi, 
the  Boii»  the  Franks,  and  other  German  nations,*^  and  per- 
severed in  these  pious  and  useful  labours^  until  his  death, 
which  happened,  a.  d.  615.  St.  €ral,  who  was  one  of  his 
companions,  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Helvetii,  and  the 
Sue  vi.^  St.  Kilian  set  out  from  Scotland,  the  place  of  has 
nativity,  and  exercised  the  ministerial  function  with  such 
success  among  tb^  eastern  Franks,  that  vast  numbers  of 
them  embraced  Christianity/  Toward  the  conclusioii  of 
this  century,  the  &mous  Willebrord,  by  birth  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  accompanied  with  eleven  of  his  countr3rmen,  viz. 
Suidbert,  Wis^rt,  Acca,  Wilibald,  Unibald,  Lebwin,  the 
two  Ewalds,  Werenfrid,  MarceUin,  and  Adalbert,  crossed 
over  into  Batavia,  which  lay  opposite  to  Britain,  in  order 
to  convert  the  Frieslanders  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  From 
thence,  in  the  year  692,  they  wen£  into  Fosteland,  which 
most  writers  look  upon  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
isle  of  Helgoland  or  Heiligland  ;  but  being  cruelly  treat- 
ed ther^  by  Radbod,  king  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  put 
Wigbert,  one  of  the  company,  to  death,  they  departed 
hence  for  Cimbria,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  I>enmark. 
They  however  returned  to  Friesland,  a.  d.  693,  and  were 
mucn  more  successful  than  they  had  formerly  been  in. 
opposing  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  propagating  the 
knQwle(%e  of  the  truth.    Willebrord  was  ordakied  by 

e  See  the  ^eta  Sanetorumf  torn.  ii.  Febr.  p.  363. 

f  MabilloDy  ^ekt  Sanettr.  Ordkm  Ben^HcHf  torn.  ii.  p.  560,  torn,  iii.  p.  72,  .339, 
>500.  AdasMBiii,  lib.  iii.  Dt  S,  C^kmkmo^  m  Canisii  Leelim.  JhUiq»  torn.  i.  p. 
674. 

g  Walafridi  Stnbonis  vU.  S.  GalUtn  Mabillon,  JietiiS,  Ori.  Benediet.  torn.  iL  p.  289. 
Caniati  Ledim,  J^nHq.  torn.  i.  p.  783. 
b  Vita  8.  KiUani  tn  Canisii  Lection.  jSnOq.  ton.  iii.  p.  171.    Jo.  Pet.  de  Lodewi^, 
eripUres  ferum  Wvrzburgtns,  p.  966. 
VOL.    T.  56 
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the  Roman  pontiff,  archbishop  of  Wilteburg,  now  Utrecht, 
and  died  among  the  Batavians  in  a  good  old  a^e ;  while 
his  associates  continued  to  spread  the  li^ht  of  the  gospel 
'  among  the  Weslphalians,  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries/ 

IV.  These  voyages,  and  many  others  undertaken  in  the 
Tb«  jodr-  cause  of  Christ,  carry,  no  doubt,  a  specious  ap- 

STfoTm  *?'  pearance  of  piety  and  zeal ;  but  the  impartial  and 
uST  *^'  attentive  inquirer  after  truth  will  fmd  it  impossi- 
ble to  form  the  same  favourable  judgment  of  them  all,  or 
to  applaud  without  distinction  the  motives  that  animated 
these  laborious  missionaries.  That  the  designs  of  some  ot 
them  were  truly  pious,  and  their  characters  without  re- 
proach, is  unquestionably  certain ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
Asit  this  was  neither  the  case  of  them  all,  nor  even  of  the 
greatest. part  of  them.  Many  of  them  discovered,  in  the 
course  or  their  ministry,,  the  most  turbulent  passions,  and 
dishonoured  the  glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, bytheir  arrogance  and  ambition,  their  avarice  and 
cruelty.  They  abused  the  power  which  they  had  received 
from  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  forming  religious  establish- 
ments among  the  superstitious  nations ;  and  instead  of  gain- 
ing souls  to  Christ,  they  usurped  a  despotic  dominion  over 
l^eir  obsequious  proselytes;  and  exercised  a  princely  au- 
thority over  the  countries  where  their  ministry  had  been 
successful.  Nor  are  we  to  consider  as  entirely  groundless, 
the  suspicions  of  those  who  allege  that  many  of  the  monks, 
desirous  of  rule  and  authority,  concealed  their  vices  under 
the  mask  of  reli^on,  aind  endured,  for  a  certain  time,  the 
austerities  of  a  rigid  mortification  and  abstinence,  merely 
with  a  view  to  rise  in  the  church  to  the  episcopal  dljgiiity. 

V.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  seemed  at  a  stand  in  this 
Tbe  jewi  century ;  few  or  none  of  that  obstinate  nation  em- 

SSSSr*  *"*  braced  the  gospel  in  consequence  of  an  inward 
ohrutiMiiy.  conviction  of  its  truth,  though  in  many  places  they 
were  barbarously  compelled  by  the  Christians  to  make  an 
outward  and  feigned  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ* 
The  emperor  Heraclius,  incensed  against  that  miserable 
people  by  the  insinuations,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Christian 
doctors,  persecuted  them  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  ordered 

i  Alcuini  tUa  WiUibrordiin  MabUlon.  Jleiia  SS.  Qri.  Benedut.  ^c,  uu  pats  Up.  60^. 
Jb.  Molkvi  Cmbna  Ejttermki^  torn.  ii.  p.  980. 
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multitudes  of  them  to  be  inhumanly  dragged  into  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  in  order  to  be  baptized  by  violence  and 
compulsion/  The  same  odious  method  of  converting  was 
practised  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  by  the  monarchs  of  those  na- 
tions, against  which  even  the  bishops  of  Rome  expressed 
their  displeasure  and  indignation.  Such  were  the  horrid 
and  abominable  practices  to  which  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  barbarous  genius  of  this 
a^e,  led  the  heralds  of  that  divine  religion  wnich  was  de- 
signed to  spread  abroad  charity  upon  earth,  and  to  render 
mankind  truly  and  rationally  ^re^. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCEBNIN6  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHVRCH 
DURING  THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  <ruE  Christians  suffered  less  in  this  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding centuries.  They  were  sometimes  persecuted  by 
the  Persian  monarchs,  but  still  recovered  their  former 
tranquillity,  after  transitory  scenes  of  violence  and  oppress 
sion.  In  England,  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  suf- 
fered various  calamities  under  the  petty  kings,  who  go- 
verned in  those  boisterous  times ;  out  these  kings  em- 
braced the  gospel  themselves,  and  then  the  suffermgs  ot 
the  Christians  ceased. .  In  the  eastern  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Syria  and  Paleistine,  the  Jews,  at  certain  times, 
attacked  the  Christians  with  a  merciless  fury  ;*  but,  how- 
ever, with  so  little  success,  that  they  always  had  reason  to 
repent  of  their  temerity,  which  was  severely  chastised.  It 
is  true,  the  church  had  other  enemies,  even  those  who, 
under  the  treacherous  profession  of  Christianity,  were 
laying  secret  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  paganism ; 
but  they  were  too  weak  and  too  inconsiderable  to  form  any 
atteippts  that  could  endanger  the  Christian  cause. 

II.  JBut  a  new  afad  most  powerful  enemy  to  the  Christian 
cause  started  up  in  Arabia,  a.d.  613,  under  the  subometap- 
reign  of  Heraclius.    This  was  Mahomet,  an  illi-  **""• 
terate  man,*"  but  endowed  by  nature  with  the  most  flowing 


k  EutychiiwImuliM  EeeUtiaai.  JIUxmidr.  torn.  iL  p*  812. 

1  Eutychii  JhmaUs,  torn.  ii.  p.  236.    Jo.  Uenr.  UotUogeri  JBstorUi  MentdU,  lib.  I« 

p.  iii.  p.  129. 

m  Mahomet  lum^elf  expressly  deehred  that  be  was  totally  ignorant  of  all  hrKbchei 
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and  attractive  eloauence,  and  with  a  vast  and  penetratne 
ffenius/  distingoi^ned  also  by  the  advantages  ne  enjojd 
n^m  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  added  a  lustre  to  his  mm 
and  his  undertakings.  This  adventurous  impostor  decla- 
red publicly,  that  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  destroy 
polythaism  and  idolatry,  and  then  to  reform,,  .first  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Arabians,  and  afterward  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian worship.  For  these  purposes  he  delivered  a  new  kW| 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Koran,"  or  Alcoran; 
and  having  gained  several  victories  over  his  enemies,  he 
compelled  an  incredible  multitude  of  persons,  both  in  Ara- 
bia and  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  receive  his  doctrine, 
and  range  themselves  under  his  standards,  dated  with 
this  rapid  and  unexpected  success,  he  extended  yet  further 
his  ambitious  views,  and  formed  the  vast  and  arduous  pro- 
ject of  founding  an  empire.  Here  again  success  crown^ 
nis  adventurous  efforts  ;  and  his  plan  was  executed  with 
such  intrepidity  and  impudence,  that  he  died  master  ,o/a& 
Arabia,  beside  several  adjacent  provinces, 
jji.  It  is  perhaps  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  form  suehsin 

of  leamiDg  and  science,  and  was  eren  unable  either  to  write  or  read ;  mad  has  foHowoi 
liave  drawn  finom  this  igDorance  an  aiyument  in  favour  of  the  diTinity  oi  has  tokaioB  ui 
of  the  religion  be  taught.  It  is,  boweTer,  scarcely  credible  that  his  %Doranee  was  waA 
as  it  is  here  described,  and  sereral  of  his  sect  have  called  in  question  tbe  deelaratioai  tf 
their  chief  relating  to  this  point.  See  Chardin,  Vogagta  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  33, 5i 
If  we  consider  that  Mahomet  carried  on  for  n  considerable  time  a  soccessful  eoBiMne 
m  Arabia  and  the  ai^acenc  countries,  this  alone  will  convince  us  timt  he  nuat  have  btca, 
m  some  measure,  instructed  in  the  aru  of  reading,  writing,  and  ariUunetiCy  with  ^ 
hnowledge  of  which  a  merchant  cannot  dispense.  "  ^ 

n  The  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  tor  aceounti  of  the  life  and  reilgioQ  of  Ifaho- 


Bet,  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius  in  his  DeUetus  et  SyUabus  wrgwntnLjpno  veriUk  nUg, 
ChristiwWf  cap,  1.  p.  733.     To  which  we  may  add»  Boukinvilliert,  Vie  dt  X  ' 
published  at  London,  in  Svo.  In  the  year  1730,  and  which  deserves  rattier  the 


ter  of  a  romance  than  a  history.    Gagnier,  Fie  de  Makomdf  printed  at . 

two  volumes,  Svo.  in  1732,  and  commendable  both  for  the  learning  and 

which  it  appears  to  have  been  composed ;  and  above  all  the  most  learaed  and  joft- 

ciotts  Sale's  i'reitminary  Diacaurse,  prefixed  to  his  EngUsk  translaHam  ^f  tk€  Xorvi,  f  t 

p.  37. 

o  For  an  account  of  the  Koran,  see  principally  the  learned  Sale's  prefkkoe  to  hv  E^* 
lish  translation  of  that  work.  See  also  Vertot*3  biscours  ntr  VMeorva^  which  is  sabjoiaed 
to  (he  third  volume  of  his  Hiatory  of  the  Kmgkts  of  Malta,  and  Chardio's  Fsy^o  m 
Pine,  torn.  ii.  p.  8S1.  The  book  which  the  Mahometans  call  the  Koran,  or  JUceraa,  is 
oomposed  of  several  papers  and  discourses  of  Mahomet,  which  were  discovered  and  cal- 
lected  alter  his  death,  and  is  by  no  means  that  same  law  whose  exceHeace  Mahaaet 
vaunted  so  highly.  That  some  parts  of  the  true  Konm  may  be  copied  in  the  aaodera  ear, 
is  indeed  very  possible ;  but  that  the  JToron  or  Law,  given  by  Mahomet  to  the  Arabiaas, 
is  entirely  distinct  fh>m  th^  modem  Metrmn,  U  manifest  from  this,*  that  in  the  lalter  Ma- 
hmaet  appeals  to  and  extols  the  former,  and  therefore  they  must  be  two  dUieienC  com- 
positions.  May  it  not  be  coigectured,  that  the  true  K^ran  was  an  Arabic  poem,  wiiich 
Mahomet  recited  to  his  followers  without  giving  it  to  them  in  writing,  ordevfa^  (^ — 


odIv  to  commit  it  to  their  memoiy  7  Such  were  the  laws  of  the  DroSa  ia  Gaal,  aaft 
such  also  those  of  die  Indians,  iHiJeli  the  Brahmins  receive  by  otal  tradltieny  and  get  b^ 
heart. 
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accurate  judgment  of  the  character,  views,  and  wbatjodc- 
coBdttct  of  Mahomet,  as  would  entirely  satisfy  the  SS!  7  S2£- 
curiosity  of  a  sagacious  inquirer  after  truth.  To  "^ 
give  entire  creSt  to  the  Grecian  writers  in  this  matter,  is 
neither  prudent  nor  safe,  since  their  bitter  resentment 
against  this  hostile  invader  led  them  to  ipvent,  without 

'  scruple  or  hesitation,  fables  and  calumnies  to  blacken  his 
character.    The  Arabians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  little 

'  to  be  trusted  to ;  as  their  historians  are  destitute  of  Vera- 
citv  and  candour,  conceal  the  vices  and  enormities  of  their 
chief,  and  represent  him  as  the  most  divine  person*  that 
ever  appeared  upon  earth,  and  as  the  best  gin  of  God  to 
die  world.  Add  to  this,  that  a  considerable  part  of  Ma^ 
homef  s  life,  and  iadeed  that  part  of  it  that  would  be  the 
most  proper  to  lead  us  to  a  true  knowledge  of  his  chari&c* 
ter,  and  of  the  motives  from  which  he  acted,  is  absolutely 
unknown.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  so  deeplv  af- 
fected with  the  odious  and  abominable  superstition  which 
dishonoured  his  country,  diat  it  threw  him  into  a  certain 
fanatical  disorder  of  mmd,  and  made  him  really  imagine 
that  he  was  supematurally  commissioned  to  reform  the 
religion  of  the  Arabians,  and  to  restore  among  them  the 
worship  of  one  God.  It  is,  however,  at  the  same  time,  un- 

'  doubtediv  evident,  that  when  he  saw  his  enterprise  crown- 
ed with  tne  desired  success,  he  made  use  of  impious  frauds 

'  to  establish  the  work  he  had  so  happily  begun,  deluded  the 
giddy  and  credulous  multitude  by  various  artifices,  and  even 

^  foiged  celestial  visions'  to  confirm  his  authority,  and  re- 
move the  difficulties  that  frequently  arose  in  the  course  of 

I  his  affairs.  This  mixture  of  imposture  is  by  no  means 
incomipatible  with  a  spirit  of  entnusiasm ;  for  the  fanatic, 

I  through  the  unguideu  warmth  of  zeal,  looks  often  upon 
the  artifices  that  are  useful  to  his  cause,  as  pious  ana  ac-^ 
ceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  therefore  deceives 
when  he  can  do  it  with  impunity.''  The  religion  which 
Mahomet  taught,  is  certainl^  different  from  what  it  would 
have  been,  if  he  had  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  propa- 
gation of  his  opinions.  The  difficulties  he  had  to  encoun* 
ter  obliged  him  to  yield,  in  some  respects,  to  the  reigning 

p  Thifly  methinki,  !■  the  best  way  of  aiynsting  the  controTenj  that  hai  been  carried  on 
hy  fome  learned  meo  upon  thii  oarioiu  quettaon,  tIz.  Whether  Mahomet  wae  a  fanatte  oy 
an  impoBtor.  See  Bayle'i  Diditmary^  at  the  article  Mahomet.  Ockley'i  Omquut  rf 
^jrrie,  Persia,  and  Kaid,  hf  the  Swraeene,  vol.  i.  p.  63.  Sale's  prelhce  to  hie  tranriadftrv 
Of  the  ^Ucerarij  §  S,  p.  39. 
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systems  ;  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  Arabians  to  ibe 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fond 
hope  of  gaining  over  to  his  cause  both  the  Jews  andjChris- 
tians  on  the  other,  engaged,  no  doubt,  this  fanatical  im- 
postor to  admit  into  his  system  several  tenets  which  he 
would  have  rejected  without  hestitation,  had  he  been  free 
from  the  restraints  of  ambition  and  artifice. 

IV.  The  rapid  success  which  attended  the  propagation 
The  Mwn  of  this  new  religion,  was  owing  to  causes  that  are 
SS^^ttert'  P^ain  and  evident,  and  must  remove,  or  rather 
thJTKE!.?-  prevent  our  surprise*,  when  they  are  attentively 
lu  reii^oa  considcrcd.  The  terror  of  Mahomet's  arms,  and 
the  repeated  victories  which  were  gained  by  him  and  his 
successors,  were  no  doubt  the  irresistible  argument  that 
pei^uaded  such  multitudes  to  embrace  his  religion  and 
submit  to  his  dominion.  Beside,  his  law  was  artfully  and 
marvellously  adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man  ;  and 
in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  vices  to  which  they  were 
naturally  addicted  ;  for  the  articles  of  faith  which  it  pro- 
posed were  few  in  number,  and  extremely  simple  ;  and 
the  duties  it  required  were  neither  many  nor  difficult,  nor 
such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of  appetites  and 
passions.**  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  tne  ^ross  ig^ 
norance  under  which  the  Arabians,  Syrians,  Persians,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern  nations  laboured,  at  this 
time,  rendered  many  an  easy  prey  to  the  artifice  and  elo* 
quence  of  this  bold  adventurer.  To  these  causes  of  the 
progress  of  Mahometism,  we  may  add  the  bitter  dissensions 
and  cruel  animosities  that  reigned  among  the  Christum 
sects,  particularly  the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and 
Monophysites,  dissensions  that  filled  a  great  part  of  the  east 
with  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormi- 
ties, as  rendered  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to 
many.  We  might  add  here,  that  the  Monophysites  and 
Nestorians,  full  of  resentment  against  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  they  had  suffered  the  bitterest  and  most  injurious 
treatment,  assisted  the  Arabians  in  the  conquest  of  several 

Erovinces,'  into  which,  of  consequence,  the  religion  of  Ma- 
omet  was  afterward  introduced.     Other  causes  of  the 

q  See  Reland,  De  rdigioru  Malumudiea,    Sale*8  Prdminary  Dheaurte, 
_    r  See  Ocklej^s  Conquest  qf  Syria^  Persia^  and  Egypt,  6y  the  Saracens,  the  first  part  oT 
vfhkh  was  published  at  London  in  the  year  1708.  and  the  pcoond  in  1717. 
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sudden  progress  of  that  religion,  will  naturally  occur  to 
such  as  consider  attentively  its  spirit  and  genius,  and  the 
state  of  the  world  at  this  time. 

V.  After  the  death  of  Mahomet,  which  happened,  a.  p. 
632,  his  followers,  led  on  by  an  amazing  intrepi-      xhe  tre.t. . 
dity,  and  a  fanatical  fury,  and  assisted,  as  we  have  SrobrtSiM. 
already  observed,  by  those  Christians  whom  the  IJTlSSolir 
Greeks  had  treated  with  such  severity,  extended  "*"• 
their  conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia,  and  subdued 
Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  under  their  do- 
minion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  exhausted  with  civil 
discords,  and  wholly  occupied  by  intestine  troubles,  were 
unable  to  stop  these  intrepid  conquerors  in  their  rapid , 
career. 

For  some  time  these  enthusiastic  invaders  used  their 
prosperity  with  moderation,  and  treated  the  Christians,  and 
particularly  those  among  them  who  rejected  the  decrees 
of  the  councils  of  EphesusandChalcedon,  with  the  utmost 
influlgence  and  lenity.  But  as  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
success  and  prosperity  renders,  too  generally,  corrupt 
mortals  insolent  and  imperious,  so  the  moderation  of  this 
victorious  sect  degenerated  by  degrees  into  severity  ;  and 
they  treated  the  Christians,  at  length,  rather  like  slaves 
than  citizens,  loading  them  with  insupportable  taxes,  and 
obliging  them  to  submit  to  a  variety  of  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive measures. 

VI.  The  progress  however  of  this  triumphant  sect  re- 
ceived a  considerable  check  by  the  civil  dissen-  xbe  ibbome- 
sions  which  arose  amongthera  immediately  after  '■"**»^"«*- 
the  death  of  Mahomet.  Abubeker  and  AU,  the  former  the 
father-in-law,  and  the  latter  the  son-in-law  of  this  pretend- 
ed prophet,  aspired  both  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire 
wluch  ne  had  erected.  Upon  this  arose  a  tedious  and 
eruel  contest  whose  flame  reached  to  succeeding  ages,  and 
produced  that  schism  which  divided  the  Mahometans  into 
two  ^reat  factions,  whose  separation  not  only  gave  rise  to 
a  variety  of  opinions  and  rites,  but  also  excited  the  most 
implacaole  hatred,  and  the  most  deadly  animosities.  Of 
these  factions,  the  one  acknowledged  Abubeker  as  the  true 
calif f  or  successor  of  Mahomet,  audits  members  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Sonnites;  while  the  other  ad- 
hered to  All,  and  were  known  by  the  title  of  Schiites." 

s  See  Reland,  De  rOigUme  Tttreica,  lib.  i.  p.  36,  70,  74,  SB,  Cli^rdin's  Voyagei  enPerss. 
tOQ).  ii.  p.  S36. 
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Both  however  adhered  to  the  Alcoran  as  a  <finiie  law,  aind 
Ihe  rule  of  faith  and  manners ;  to  whicn  indeed  the  former 
added,  by  way  of  interpretation,  the  samiaj  i.  e.  a  certain 
law  which  they  looked  upon  as  descended  from  Mahomet 
by  oral  tradition,  and  which  the'Schiites  refused  to  admit 
Among  the  Sonnites,  or  followers  of  Abubeker,  we  are  to 
reckon  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians,  Africans,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Indian  Mahometans ;  whereas  the  Per- 
sians and  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Mogul  are  ^^enerally 
considered  as  the  followers  of  Ali ;  though  the  latter  in* 
deed  seem  rather  to  observe  a  strict  neutr^ty  in  this  con- 
test. 

Beside  these  two  grand  factions,  there  are  other  subor- 
dinate sects  among  the  Mahometans,  which  dispute  with 
warmth  concerning  several  points  of  religion,-  though 
without  violating  the  rules  of  mutual  toleration/  Of  these 
sects  there  are  four  which  far  surpass  the  rest  in  point  of 
reputation  and  importance. 

t  For  an  acifount  of  the  Makometaa  lectB,  see  Hottingor,  Hirttf.  OritaL  S^  Ik  eqp. 
vi.  p.  340.  Ricaut,  EUt.  dt  PEmpire  OtUmmu  Utt.  U.  p.  843.  Chardin^  V&gagf  o^ 
Pene,  torn.  ii.  p.  863.    Sale*8  Frdimtnofff  JDiscmtne^  §  d,  p.  151. 
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^  CHAPTER  L 

^  tfONCB^ISG  THB  8TAT&  OF   LBTTKRS   AND   PHlLOSOPRT  DUAISG  tfflS 


CEHTUBY. 


I,  NoTHiiro  can  equal  the  ignorance  and  dailcness'thiA 
reigned  m.tliis  century;  the  most  impartial  and  riw  tmie 
accurate  account  of  which  wfll  apjjear  incredible  »' •••»«^- 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with.thq  productions  of 
this  barbarous  period.  Any  remains  of  learning  and  phi- 
•losophy  that  yet  survived,  were,  a  few  particular  cases  ex- 
cepted, to  be  found  principally  among  the  Latins,  in  the 
obscure  retreats  of  cloistered  monks.  The  monastic  insti- 
tutions prohilnted  the  election  of  anv  abbot  to  the  head  of 
a:  coiivent,  who  was  not  a  man  of  learning,  or  at  least 
endowed  with  a  tolerable  measure  of  the  erudition  of  the 
times,  llie  monks  were  obliged  to  consecrate  certain 
hours  every  day  to  reading  and  study ;  and,  that  they 
might  improve  this  appointment  to  the  mosit  advantageous 
purposes,  there  were  in  most  of  the  monasteries,  stated 
times  marked  out,  at  which  they  were  to  assemble,  in 
order  to  communicate  to  each  other  the  fruits  of  their  study, 
and  to  discuss  the  matters  upon  which  they  had  been  read- 
in^.*  The.  youth  also  who  were  destined  for  the  service 
ofthe-churcn,  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  for  their 
ministry  by  a  diligent  application  to  study ;  and  in  this  tibey 
were  directed  by  the  monks,  one  of  whose  principal  occu- 
pations it  was  to  preside  over  the  education  of  the  rising 
priesthood. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  all  these  insti- 
tutions were  of  littieuse  to  the  advancement  of  solid  learn- 
ing, or  of  rational  theology,  because  very  few  in  these  days 
were  acquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  or  with  the  important  ends  which  they  were 
adapted  to  serve ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  were 

a  See  Mabillon,  4bla  S.  8.  Ord.  Bmedkti,  torn.  if.  p.  479,  613. 
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looked  upon  as  learned  men,  fiirew  away  their  timem 
reading  tne  marvellous  lives  of  a  parcel  of  fanatical  saints 
instead  of  employing  it  in  the  perusal  of  well-chosen  and 
excellent  autnors.    They  who  distij}gui$had  themselves 
most  by  their  taste  and  genius,  carried  their  studies  little 
farther  than  the  works  of  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great ; 
and  it  is  of  scraps  collected  oyt  of  these  two  writers,  and 
patched  together  without  much  uniformity,  that  the  best 
productions  of  this  century  are  eqture^  coniposed. 
II.  The  sciences  enjoyed  no  degree  of  protection  at  this 
The  tai«>.  *^^*  ^^^  kings  and  princes,  nor  did  they  owe 
y«£of  ^  any  thii^  to  men  of  high  and  eminafit  stations  in 
the  empire.    On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  which 
had  been  comoutted  to  the  care  and  mspfijctioa  of  ^ke 
bishops,  whose  ignorance  and  indolence  were  now  become 
enormous,  began  to  decline  apace,  and  wene,  ia  many 
places,  fallen  into  ruin.*'    The  bishops  in  ffenemi  w«re  w 
uliterate,  that  few  of  that  body  were  capalne  of  compoabw 
the  discourses  which  they  delivered  to  the  peojAe,    Suc£ 
of  them  as  ^ere  not  totafiy  destitute  of^nius,  composed 
out  of  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  (Gregory  a  certain 
numberof  insipid  homilies,  which  they  divided  between 
themselves  and  their  stupid  colleagues,  that  they  nughtnot 
be  obliged,  through  mcapacity,  to  discontinue  preacfaing 
the  doctrines  of  Chrisjtianity  to  their  people,  as  appears 
evident  by  the  examples  of  Gsesarius,  bish<^  of  Aries,  and 
Eloi,  bishop  of  Noyon.''    There  is  ye%  extent  a  suimnary 
of  theolo^cal  doctrine,  which  was  unskilfiilly  compiled  by 
Taion,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  frpm  the  writings  of  Augusdn 
and  Gregory;  and. which  was  so  highlv  exalted  in  this 
illiterate  age,  that  its  author  \ras  called,  by  the  rest  oif  the 
bishops,  the  true  salt  of  the  earthy  and  a  divine  light  that 
was  sent  to  illuminate  the  world/    Many  i;uch  imstances 
of  the  Ignorance  and  barbarity  of  this  century  will  occur  to 
those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  writers  it  pix>- 
duced.  England,  it  is.  true,  was  happier  in  this  respect  man 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  whicn  was  prihcipaUy  owii^ 
to  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  ot  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  afterward,  ^ho  was  a{^ointed  archbishop  of  Can- 

« 

b  Butovrt  LUermte  de  la  Franetf  tom.  iii.  p.  4j2S. 

ICF"  c  Jn  the  original  we  read  Eligius  Jiboiimuigiruis,  wbicb  is  &  mistake  citber  of 
ihe  author,  or  printer.  It  is  probable  that  Mmomagensis  has  slipt  from  the  pen  of  Vr . 
Mosheim,  in  the  place  of  Mviodtmrnsis ;  for  £}oi  was  bishop  of  Nojon,  and  not  of 


en. 
d  ^labiHony  JinaUetavHeris  <em,  torn.  i.  p.  49. 
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terbmr,  and  contributed  much  to  introduce  among  the 
English  a  certam  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  to  excite 
in  mat  kingdom  a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning/ 

III.  In  Greece  the  fate  of  the  sciences  was  truly  lament-* 
able.  A  tui^d  eloquence,  and  an  affected  pomp  Th«ici««»f 
and  splendour  of  style,  which  cast  a  perplexing  ^aJj  "iSf 
obscurity  over  subjects  in  themselves  the  most  SS  5!5JI^ 
clear  and  perspicuous,  was  now  the  highest  point  **^ 

of  perfection  to  which  both  prose  writers  and  poets  as- 
pired. The  Latin  eloquence  was  still  vastly  below  that  of 
the  Greeks ;  it  had  not  spirit  enough  even  to  be  turgid,  and, 
a  few  compositions  excepted,  was  sunk  to  the  very  lowest 
degree  of  barbarity  and  corruption.  Both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  who  attempted  historical  compositions,  de- 
graded most  miserably  that  important  science.  Moschus 
and  Sophronius  among  the  former ;  and  among  the  latter 
firaulio,  Jonas,  a  Hibernian,  Audoenus,  Dado,  and  Ada- 
mannus,  wrote  the  fives  oj^everal  saints ;  or  rather  a  heap 
of  insipid  and  ridiculous  f^les,  void  of  the  least  air  of  pro- 
bability, and  without  the  smallest  tincture  of  eloijuence. 
The  Greeks  related  without  discernment  or  choice  the 
most  vulgar  reports  that  were  handed  about,  concerning 
the  events  of  ancient  times ;  and  hence  that  multitude  of 
aibsurd  fables,  which  the  Latins  afterward  copied  from  them 
with  the  utmost  avidity. 

IV.  Among  the  Latms  philosophy  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
If  there  were  any  that  retained  some  faint  reluc-  The  ihie  or 
tance  to  abandon  it  entirely,  such  confined  their  i*»»««i*y- 
studies  to  the  writings  of  Bcstius  and  Cassiodorus,  from 
which  they  committed  to  memory  a  certain  number  of 
phrases  and  sentences ;  and  that  was  all  their  philosophi- 
cal stock.  The  Greeks,  abandoning  Plato  to  the  monks; 
gave  themselves  entirely  up  to  the  mrection  of  Aristotle, 
and  studied  with  eagerness  the  subtilties  of  his  logic,  which 
were  of  signal  use  in  the  controversies  carried  on  between 
the  Monophysites,  the  Nestorians,  and  MonotheHtes.  AH* 
these  different  sects  called  the  stagirite  to  their  assistance, 
when  they  were  to  plead  their  cause,  and  to  defend  their 
doctrines.  Hence  it  was  that  Janies,  bishop  of  £dessa» 
who  was  a  Monophysite,  translated  in  this  century  the 
cBalectics'of  Aristotle  into  the  Syriac  language.' 

e  Wflkinit'i  OmdiUd  M^  BrUmmUK,  torn.  i.  p.  49.  Coiiriiigii«Aitf9iiM.  Aeaieinktt, 
p.  877. 
f  See  Affsemiiraii  BtbUoih.  Oriental.  r§Hcm,  ton.  i.  p.  49S.  ^  y 
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CHAPTER  11. 

CONCTKBNIVO   THB   DOCTORS  AND   MINISTERS   OF   THB   CBURCHy  AND  1X8 
VORM   OS   GO¥£RNMENT   DURINO    THIS   CENTUBT. 

I.  The  disputes  about  pre-eminence  that  had  so  long  sub- 
The  diipuM  sisted  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constan- 


ILomeand^ 


JSi^  tinople,  proceeded  in  this  centuiy  to  such  violent 
»^!!idS^Men^s,  as  laid  the  foundations  of  that  deplorable 
ttnopie.  schism,  which  afterward  separated  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  The  most  learned  writers,  and  those  who 
are  most  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  antiquity,  are 
generally  agreed  that  Boniface  IIL  engaged  Phocas,  that 
abominable  tyrant,  who  waded  to  the^  imperial  throne 
through  the  blood  of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  to  take  from 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  title  of  mcummcal  or  uni- 
versal bishop^  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pontiffl 
They  relate  this,  however,  uponfhe  sole  authori^  of  Bare* 
niMs ;  for  none  of  the  ancient  writers  have  mentioned  it* 
If  indeed  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Anastasius  and  Paul  Dea*, 
con,^  something  like  what  we  have  now  related  was  trans-* 
acted  by  Phocas ;  for  when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
maintained  tiiat  their  church  was  not  only  equal  in  duputy 
and  authority  to  that  of  Rome,  but  also  tiie  head  of  afi  the 
Christian  chvurches,  this  tyrant  opposed  their  pretensions, 
and  granted  the  pre-eminence  to  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  thus  was  the  papal  supremacy  first  introduced. 

II.  The  Roman  pontiffs  used-  all  sorts  of  methods  to 
TiM  nmB.-  maintain  and  enlai^e  the  authority  and  pre-emi- 
2t?wSr  nence  which  they  had  acquired  by  a  grant  from 
by  many.  ^^  j^^g^  odlous  (yTaut  that  ever  disgraced  the  an- 
nak  of  history.  We  find  however  in  the  most  authentic 
accounts  of  the  transactions  of  this  century,,  that  not  only 
several  emperors  and  princes,  but  also  whole  nations 
apposed  the.  ambitious  views  of  the  bishops  of  Rome« 
The  Byzantine  history,  and.  tiie  Formulary  of  Mar- 
culius  contain  many  proofs  of  the  influence  which 
the  civil  magistrate  yet  retained  in  religious  matters, 
and  of  the  subordination  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  the 
regal  authority.    It  is  true  the  Roman  writers  affirm, 

g  Anastsaliu,  IktiSiU PonJtffktm.  IPaul  IMacon.  Dvrektf  getfi*  Ijongt^trd.  fib.  ir. 
Ciq».  jotrriu  in  Mumtorii  ScHjOor,  rerwn  Rt^^car,  toD.  i.  pirt  i  p.  46. 
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that  Constantine  Pogonatus  abdicated  the  privilege  of 
confirming,  by  his  approbation,  the  election  of  the  bishop 
of  that  city ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  they  allege  a  passage 
of  Anastasius;  in  which  it  is  said,  that  according  to  an 
edict  of  Pogonatus,  the  pontiff  who  should  be  elected,  was 
to  be  ordained  immediately  and  unthout  the  least  delay .^ 
Sut  every  one  must  see  that  this  passage  is  insufficient  to 
prove  what  these  writers  assert  with  such  confidence.  It 
IS,  however,  certain,  that  this  emperor  abated,  some  say 
remitted  the  sum  which,  since  the  time  of  Theodoric,  the 
bishops  of  Rome  had  been  obliged  to  pay  into  the  impe- 
rial treasury  before  they  could  be  ordamed,  or  have  their 
election  confirmed.' 

The  ancient  Britons  and  Scots  persisted  long  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  religious  liberty ;  and  neither  the 
threats  nor  promises  of  the  legates  of  Rome  could  engage 
them  to  submit  to  the  decrees  and  authority  of  the  ambi- 
tious pontifi*,  as  appears  manifestly  from  the  testimonv  of 
Bede.  The  churcnes  of  Gaul  and  Spain  attributedf  as 
much  authority  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  they  thought 
suitable  to  theu*  own  dignitv,  and  consistent  with  their  in- 
terests ;  nay,  even  in  Italy,  his  supreme  authority  was  ob- 
stinately rejected,  since  the  bishop  of  Ravenna,  and  other 
prelates,  refused  an  implicit  submission  to  his  orders.^  Be- 
side all  this,  multitudes  of  private  persons  expressed  pub-^ 
Hcly,  and  without  the  least  hesitation,  their  abhorrence  of 
the  vices,  and  particularly  of  the  lordly  ambition  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs ;  and  it  is  nighly  probable  that  the  Valden- 
ses,  or  V  audois,  had  already,  in  this  century,  retired  into 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  that  they  might  be  more  at  their 
liberty  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  those  .imperious  prelates.' 
III.  The  progress  of  vice  among  the  subordinate  rulers 
and  ministers  of  the  church  was,  at  this  time,  truly  vici^or  the 
deplorable ;  neither  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  *'**'^' 
nor  even  the  cloistered  monks,  were  exempt  from  the  ge- 

h  Anastasii  vit..Pon^f,  in  Bened.  p.  146,  in  Muratorii  ScripUrr.  rerum  ItaUcar,  torn.  lit. 

i  Anast&B.  vU.PonHf,  in  JigatlwUf  p.  144»  compared  with  Mascovii  Hist,  Gemueu  torn, 
it  p.  181,  in  the  aiiiiotatioos.r  ^CP  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that  by  the 
same  edict,  which  diminished  the  ordination  money  paid  by  the  bishops  of  Rohie  t» 
the  emperor,  Constantine  resumed  the  power  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  pope, 
which  his  predecessors  had  invested  in  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna ;  so  that  the  bishop  elect 
was  not  to  be  ordained  till  his  election  was  notified  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  imperial  decree  confirming  it  was  received  by  the  electors  at  Rome.  See  AnastasittB 
kihislifeof  Agatho. 

k  See  Geddes's  MisedUmiout  TriteU,  tom.  ii.  p.  6. 

1  9dt  Aotoine  Lcger's  HMoire  des  Eigliies  Vaadgfisti,  livr.  t  pw  1$. 
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neral  eontagion,  as  appears  from  the  unanimous  eoi^eBSMm 
of  all  the  writers  of  this  century  that  are  worthy  of  credit 
In  those  very  places  that  were  consecrated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  piety,  and  the  service  of  God,  there  was  little  else 
to  be  seen  than  ghostly  ambition,  insatiable  avarice,  pious 
frauds,  intolerable  pride,  and  a  supercilious  contempt  of 
the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  witn  many  other  vices  sl^ 
more  enormous.  There  reigned  alsp  in  many  places  tke 
most  bitter  dissensi<ms  between  the  bi^ps  and  the 
monks.  Tbs  former  had  emploved  the  greedv  nands  of  the 
latter  to  augment  the  episcopal  treasure,  and  to  draw  con- 
tributions from  all  parts  to  support  them  in  their  luxufy, 
and  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts.  The  monks  percdraig^ 
this,  and  also  unwilling  to  serve  the  bisho^ps  in  such  a  dis- 
honourable character,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  emperws  «nd 
princes,  under  whose  civil  jurisdiction  they  lived ;  and  af- 
terward, for  their  further  security,  had  recourse  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  pontiff.""  TUs  protection  they  readily 
obtained,  and  the  imperious  pontiffs,  always  fond  of  exert- 
ing their  authority,  exempted,  by  degrees,  the  monastic 
oraers  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  The  numks, 
in  return  for  this  important  service,  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  advance  the  interests,  and  to  maintain  the  di^ 
nity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  They  made  his  cause  their 
own,  and  represented  him  as  a  sort  of  god  to  the  ignorant 
multitude,  over  whom  they  had  gained  a  prodigious  as- 
cendant, by  the  notion  that  generally  prevailed  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  monastic  order,  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be 
observed  that  this  imfnunitff  of  the  monks  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  licentiousness  and  disorder,  and  occasioned  the 
greatest  part  of  the  vices  with  which  they  were  afterward 
so  justly  charged.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  judgment  of  the 
best  writers  upon  this  subject." 

ivi  In  ihe  mean  time  the  monks  were  every  where  m 
Tiie  •tale  or  high  repute,  and  their  cause  was  accompanied  with 
ibe  monk.,  i^g  jjj^g j.  surprising  success,  particularly  amoug  the 
Latins,  through  the  protection  and  favour  ofthe  Koman  pon- 
tiff, and  their  pharisaical  affectation  of  unconunon  piety  and 

m  See  Launoii  ^$serUo  inquiritlmiM  fa  Chanmn  ImimmUMt  S.  Owmmi,  opp.tOM.Jii. 
part  i.  p.  50.  Baluzii  Miacelkm,  torn,  it  p.  159,  torn.  it.  p.  108.  Mumtorii  Mfq.  ffatic. 
torn.  ii.  p.  944,  949. 

n  See  Launoii  ExammprwUegii  S.  Germont,  torn.  iii.  part  L  p.  989,  Wilfcin'o  CnwriKa 
MagtuK  BritmnUty  teq^.  i.  p.  43,  44,  49,  Ite.  .  ^ 
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devotion.  The  heads  of  femflies,  strivjnff  to  .surpass  each 
other  m  their  zeoi  for  the  propagation  and  advancemeiM;  of 
monkery,  dedicated  their  children  to  Crod,  by  'shutting 
&em  up  in  convents,  and  devoting  them  to  a  .solitary  l|fe, 
^hidi  they  looked  upon  as  4he  highest  felicity ; '  nor  ^d 
^ey  fa^  to  send  with  t^ese  iimocent  victims  a  rich  dowry. 
Abandoned  profligates,  who  had  passed  their  days  in  the 
most  enomjous  pursuits,  and  whose  guilty  consciences  filled 
them  with  terror  and  remorse,  were  comforted  with  the 
delusive  hopes  of  obtainii]^  pardon,  and  making  atone- 
ment for  their  crimes,  by  leaving  the  greatest  part  of  their 
fortune  to  some  monastic  society.  Miutitudes,  unpeUed  by 
the  unnatural  dictates  of  a  gloomy  superstition,  deprived 
their  children  of  fertile  lands  and  rich  patrimonies,  in 
favQur  of  the  monks,  by  whose  prayers  they  hoped  to  fender 
the  Deify  proi^tious.  Several  ecclesiastics  laid  down  rules 
for  the  dSrectaon  of  the  monastic  orders.  Those  among  the 
Latins,  who  undertook  tins  pious  task,  were  Fructuosus, 
Isidore,  Johannes  Gerundinensis,  and  Columba.'  The  rule 
of  disc^line  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  ^was  not  as  yet  so 
universally  followed  as  to  exclude  all  others. 

V.  The  writers  of  this  a^e,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  thefa*  genius  or  erudition,  were  very  few  in  Theowek 
number.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  first  rank  is  due  '^'^ 
to  Maximus,  a  monk,  who  disputed  with  great  obstinacy 
and  warmth  against  the  Monothelites,  composed  some  illus- 
trations upon  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  was  upon  the  whole 
a  man  of  no  mean  capacity,  though  unhappy  through  tiie 
impaticBce  and  violence  of  nii^  natmad  temper. 

isychius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  explainea  several  books 
of  Scripture  ;">  and  left  behind  him  several  Homilies  and 
some  productions  of  less  importance. 

Dorotheus,  abbot  of  Palestine,  acquired  a  considerable 
name  by  his  Ascetic  Dissertations,  in  which  he  laid  down  a 
plan  of  monastic  life  and  manners. 

Antiochus,  a  monk  of  Seba  m  Palestine,  and  a  monk  df 
a  veiy  super9titious  complexion,  composed  a  Pandect  of 
the  holy  Scriptures^  L  e.  a  summary  or  system  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  which  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation. 

o  G«mi8,  Uisioire  de  PAbht  SUger,  loin.  i.  p.  9 — 1$. 
p  Lues  Hobtenii  Codex  Regular,  torn.  ii.  p.  225. 

q  See  SimoD,  CriH^u de  /« BiblifHkeque'deiJhUews  EcdesiasHfveB  de  Jtf.  Du Pin,  torn. 
I.  p.  261.  ' 
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Sophronius,  bisbop  of  Jerusalem,  was  rendered  illustri- 
ous, and  attracted  tne  yeneration  of  succeeding  ages,  hy 
the  controyersies  he  carried  on  against  those  who,  at  this 
time,  were  branded  with  the  namft  of  heretics ;  and  parti- 
cularly against  the  Monothelites,  of  whose  doctrine  he  was 
the  first  opposer,  and  also  the  fomenter  of  the  dispute  which 
it  occasioned/ 

There  are  yet  extant  seyeral  HamilieSj  attributed^  ta 
Andrew,  bishop  of  Crete,  which  are  destitute  of  true  pietf 
and  eloquence,  and  which  are  moreoyer  considered  hj 
some  writers  as  entirely  spurious. 

Gregory,  sumamed  Pisides,  deacon  of  Constantinople, 
besidethe  History  ofHeracUus  and  the  Avar es^  composed 
seyeral  poems,  and  other  pieces  of  too  little  moment  to 
deserye  mention. 

Theodore,  abbot  of  Raithu,  published  a  book,  which  is 
still  extant,  against  those  sects  who  seemed  to  introduce 
corrupt  innoyations  into  the  Christian  religion  by  their  doc- 
trine relating  to  the  person  of  Christ. 

yi.  Among  the  Latin  writers,  a  certain  number  were 
The  uti.  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  superior  abili- 
'"^^^^  ties,  ndefonse,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  re- 
puted for  his  learning ;  the  Spaniaras  howeyer  attribute  to 
nim,  without  .foundation,  certain  treatises  concenung  the 
Virgm  Mary.* 

We  haye  vet  extant  two  books  of  epistlesy  written  by 
Desiderius,  bishop  of  Cahors,  and  published  by  the  learned 
Canisius. 

Eligius,  or  Eloi,  bishop  of  Limoges,  left  behind  him 
seyeral  Homilies^  and  €ome  other  productions. 

Marculf,  a  Gallic  monk,  composed  two  books  ofeccUsi- 
astical  forms^  which  are  hijB:hly  valuable,  as  tkej  are  ex- 
tremely proper  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  deplorable  state 
of  religion  and  learning  in  this  century.' 

Aldbelm,  an  English  prelate,  composed  several  poems 
concerning  the  Christian  Ufe,  which  exhibit  but  indifferent 
marks  of  genius  and  fency.* 

T  See  the  ^eta  Sdnetorum,  torn.  u.  Jtforin  ad  d.  xi.  p.  65. 

8  See  the  Acta  Sanetorumf  Jamtar.  torn.  u.p.  535. 

t  BUtoire  U^raire  de  la  Franee^  torn.  iii.  ^ .  565. 

ICF*  u  Tlus  arelate  certainhr  deserved  a  more  honourable  mention  than  is  here  *^^^ 
or  him  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  Hisp^tical  talents  were  by  no  means  the  most  diBtinnisb- 
ing  put  of  hk  character.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saxon 
languages.  He  appeared  also  with  dignity  in  the  paadud  controversy,  that  so  lonr  a- 
vlded  the  Sazoa  and  British  churehes.    See  C^lisr's  Ba^€siasiiptd  mi.  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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Julian  Pomerius  confuted  the  Jews,  and  acquired  .  a 
name,  by  several  other  productions,  whicb  are.,  neither 
worthy  of  much  applause  nor  of*  utter' contempt  To  all 
tfaecre  we  might  add  Gresconius,  whose  abridgment  df  the^ 
xanoM  is  weO  known ;  Fredegarius  the  histdnsin,  and.  a  few , 
others. 


CHAPTER  Hi. 

GONCERVIVO  TBJE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CIlRIBtlAff  CHURCH  DURIHG  TH1% 

CENTtlRY.  »  • 

•     ♦ 

I.  In  this  barbarous  age,  religion  lay  expiring  tmder  a, 
motley  and  enormous  heap  of  superstitious  inven- 
tions, and  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  force  wJi^ttTSf'^Sl 
to  raise  her  head,  or  to  display  her  native  charms,  "^***"- 
to  a  darkened  and  deluded  world.  In  the  earlier  periods  < 
of  the  chuf  ch«  the  worship  of  Christians  was  confined  to  the 
one  Suprenje  God,  apa  his  Son  Je^s  Christ;  but  the 
Christians  of  this  century  multiplied  the  objects  of  their  de- 
votion, and  paid  homage  to  the  remains  of  the  true  cross, 
to  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  to  bones,  whose  realoWners 
were  extremely  dubious.''  The  primitive  Christians,  in  or- 
der to  excite  men  to  a  course  or  piety  and  virtue,  set  be- 
fore them  that  heavenly  state,  and  those  mansions  of  mise- 
ry, which  the  gospel  has  revealed  as  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  righteous  and  ttie  wielded  ;  while  the  Chris- 
tians of  this  century  talked  of  nothing  else  but  a  certain 
fire,  which  effaced  the  stains  of  vice,  and  purified  souls 
from  their  corruption.  Th^  former  taught  that  Christ,  by 
his  sufferings  and  death,  had  made  atonement  folr  the  sins 
of  mortals ;  the  latter  seemed,  by  their  superstitious  doc- 
trine, to  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  such>s  had 

w  It  will  not  be  %jak\i%  to* quote  li(re  a  remarkable  passa^  cut  of  The  Ufi  rf  St.  Eli* 
0110,  Of  Bloiy  bishop  of  Noybn,  whioh  is  to  .be  fouod  in  Dacfaerius's  SpUUeghm  vtterm 
Scri^.  torn.  ii.  p.  99.  This  passage,  which  is  very  proper  to  give  us  a  just  hlea  of  the 
piety  of  this  age,  is  as  follows  :  *^Hiiic  sanctissimo  viro  inter  cetera  virtutum  suarum 
miraeola  id  etiam  a  Domino  concessum  erat,  ut  sanctorum  martynim  corpora,  que  per 
tot  sveola  abdita  popvli^  haetenos  habebantur,  eo  inTestigi^te  ac  nimio  ardore  fidei  in* 
dagante,  patelhctaproderentur."  It  appears,  by  this  passage,  that  St.  Eioi  was  a  zealous 
relic  •hunter,,  and  If  we  nmy  give  crediUto  the  writer  of  his  life,  he  was  very  successftil  at 
this  kind  of  game,  for  he  smelt  and  nnkennetted  the  carcasses  of  St.  QHintin,  St.  Plato, 
8t  Crispin,  Si.  Crispinian,  St  Ludan,  and  many  more.  The^ishops  of  this  age.  who- 
were  either  ambitiously  deiiroasof  popular  applause,  or  intend  upon  accui^RHtiog 
riobes,  and  fllhng  their  cofiera  with  the  oblations  of  a  superstitious  people, '■fended  to 
be  endowed  with  a  miraculous  sagacity- in  discovering  the  bodies  of  saints  nn9martyt9« 
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not  contributeclp  by  their  offerings,  to  augment  the  riches 
of  the  clergy,  or  the  church.*    The  farmer  were  only  ste 
dious  to  attain  to  a  virtuoOs  simplicity  of  life  and  inamieR, 
and  employed  their  principal  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  cul- 
ture of  true  and  genuine  piety ;  while  the  latter  pbced 
the  whole  of  region  in  external  rites  and  bodily  exercises. 
The  methods  also  of  solving  the  difficulties,  and  dinpa- 
ting  the  doubts,  that  often  arose  in  inquisitive  minds,  were 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  superstitious  system  that 
now  4pre vailed.   The  two  great  ana  irresistible  aiguments 
against  all  doubts,  were  the  authority  of  the  churchy  )uid  the 
working  of  ffiiracles  ;  and  the  production  of  these  prodi- 
gies required  no  extraordinary  degree  of  dexterityinanage 
of  such  gross  and  universal  ignorance. 
!!•  Few  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Latins  applied  them- 
selves  to  the  interpretation  of  theholyScriptuns 
ii?Srt£^  during  this  century.   There  are  yet  extant  somt 
^^f^»*^      commentaries  of  Isvchius,  bishop  of  Jerusaiem, 
upon  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  upon  the 
£pistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Maximum  published  a  solution  of 
sixty-five  questions  relating  totheholy  Scriptures^  and  Qther 
productions  of  the  same  nature.  Juuan  Pomerius  attempt- 
ed, but  without  success,  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions that  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  to 
explain  the  prophecy  of  Nahum.    All  these  writers  were 
manifestly  inferior  to  the  meanest  expositors  of  modem 
times.    The  Grecian  doctors,  particularly  those  who  pre- 
tended to  be  initiated  in  the  most  mysterious  depths  of  the- 
ology, were  continually  hunting  after  fantastic  allcj^i^, 
as  is  evident  from  the  questions  of  Maximus  already  men- 
tioned.   .The  Latins,  on  the  contrary,  were  so  diffident  of 
their  abilities,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  enter  these  allegoii- 

.  z  St.  EligiuB,  or  Eloi,  expresses  himself  upon  this  matter  in  the  followii^  maiifier: 
'*  Bonus  Christianus  est,  qui  %d  ecclesiam  iVequenter  veoit,  et  oUatknem^  qus  in  afari 
Peo  offeratur,  exhibet :  qui  d^  Tnictibus  suis  noo  gu^tat,  nisi  priiis  Deo  aUqiiid  oftnt; 
qui»  quoties  sancts  solemnitates  adveniunt,.aote  dies  plures  caAitatemetnun  cbb  fio- 
pria  uxore  custodit,  ut  secura  conseientia  Domini  altare  accedere  poesit ;  qiii|MMtitM» 
^symbolum  vel  orationem  Dominicam  memoriter  tenet.  Redimite  aoimas  TestrM  de  pu^ 
'dum  hahetifl  in  potentate  remedia;  oblationes  et  decimas  ecclesiis  offerte^  ^hinioam 
■anetifl  iDcis,  juxta  quod  habetis,  exhibite ;  ad  eccleaiam  4|uoque  frequentiiis  eonvcaite, 
sanctorum  patiocinia  humiliter  expelite ;  quod  si  observaveritia,  seeuri  in  die  jildkiiaBte 
tribunal  stemi  judicis^yenientis  dicetis ;  Da,  Doo^ine,  quia  deditoua."  fLt  We  ace  hen 
a  laxfSt  and'ainple  description  of  the  character  of  a  ^ood  CAruKon,  in  whieh  tfaeie  is  aft 
the  least  mention  of  the  Ume  of  God,  rtsignation  to  his  will,  obtdUnet  to  hia  laws,  or  sf 
putiUf  kenevoUnce^  and  chariiy  toward  men  ;  and  in  which  the  whole  of  teUgioiits  maife 
to  consist  im.jMnmg  often  to  the  ckureh,  Mngmg<ffemg$  to  the  eftfr,  ^gMtg- MMlri  u. 
cODsccnttif^htoesi  and  sach  like  Tain  serrices. 
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cal  labyrinths,  but  contented  themselves  with  what  flowers 
they  could  pluck  out  of  the  rich  collections  of  Gr^ory  aB4 
Augustin.  Of  this  we  se<^  a  manifest  example  in  Paterius's 
JEmosition  of  the  Old  and  JVew  Testamentj  which  is  en-  ' 
tirely  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great/  " 
Amon^  the  interpreters  of  this  ceirtury,  we  mjist  not  for- 
get Thomas,  bishop  of  Heraclea,  who  gave  a  second  Sy- 
riac  version  of  all  tne  books  of  the  New  Testament.' 

III.  While  philosophy  and  theology  had  scarcely  any  re- 
mains of  Ufe,  any  marKs  of  existence  among  the  rKtocticuie- 
Liatintl,  the  Greeks  were  wholly  occupied  with  ***^-   ^ 
controversies  about  dertain  particular  branches  of  religion,, 
and  never  once  thought  of  reducing  all  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  into  one  regular  and  rational  system.     It  is 
true,  Antiochus,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  composed  a  short 
summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  he  entitled  The   . 
Pandect  of  tHe  holy  Scriptures.  It  is,  however,  pasy  to  ^ 
perceive  what  sort  of  an  author  he  was,  how  void  of  dignity  ^q^ 
and  true  judgmelit,  from  manv-circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly from  that  rueful  poem  which  is  subjoined  to  his  i^ork,^ 
in  which  he  deplores,  in  lamentable  strains,  the  loss  of  that 
precious  fragment  of  the  true  cross»  whicU  is  said  to  have 
Deen  carried  away  b}r  the  Persians  among  other  spoils. 
The  most  elegant  and  judicious  summary  of  theology  that 
appeared  among  the  Latins  in  this  century,  waV  the  trea- 
tise of  Ildefonse,  De  cogpitUme  baptmni^  which  was  saved 
by  Balusius  from  the  ruins  of  time ;  a  work  indeed  which 
is  not  extremely  necessary,  since  the  ignoble  frauds  o^, 
superstition  have  been  so  fully  brought  to  Ught,  though,it 
contains  remarkable  proofs  that  many  of  the  corrupt  addi- 
tions and  inventions,  which  disfigure  Christianity  in  the 
popish  churches,  were  not  contrived  till  after  this  period." 
The  dry  and  insipid  body  of  divinity,  composed  by  Taio^ 
or  Tago,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  under  the  title  oi.Five 

J  ThU  ii4eleM  productimi  haui  been  uiually  puUisbed  wHh  the  works  of  Gregory  die        , 
Great:  in  eonsequence  of  which,  the  Benedictine  monks  have  inserted  it' in  their  splen- 
did edition  of  the  works  of  thatpontiif,  torn.  it.  partii. 
z  Jo0b  Sim.  Astemanni  BtUialik.  Onmi,  ViHemi.  torn.  ii.  p.  93, 94.  , 
a  See  Balnxlt  JIRsMtteneo.  torn.  ri.  p.  1.    From  the  work  of  lidefonstts  it  appears  oyi- 
dent,  that  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  frannift«fan<iaitott  was  absolutely  anknown  to  the 
Latins  in  tills  eentnry ;  see  C.  137,  p.  99 ;  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  in  the  hands  of 
all  Christians,  and  were  patusedby  them  without  the  least  molestation  or  restraint,  C. 
80,  p.  59»-   Ikbfonsas,  it  is  tnie^  is  zealous  in  baoishiog  reason  and  philosophy  £ppm  re« 
lipjioua  matters ,  he,  however,  establishes  the  Holy  Scripiwes  and  the  wrUitk^^ojUh^  on* 
cmhI  dsdorvas  the  «npreme  tribunals  before  vdiich  all  theological  opinion^atfto^be  tried, 
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Bwks  of  Sentences^  and  compfled  from  the  writiDgs  of 
Gregory*  and  Augustin,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  meiitioii, 
though  m  this  century,  it  was  cooaidered  as  an  admirable 
and  immortal  work." 

Several  particular  brancljes  of  doctrine  were  treated  by 
the*  theological  writers' of  this  age;  thus  Maximus  wrote 
concerning  the  nature  of  theology  and  the  manifestaium  of 
the  Son  in  the' flesh;  and  also  concerning  the  two  natures  m 
Christ ;  and  Theodore  Raithu  composed  a  treatise  con* 
cerning  Christ's  mcarna/iem.  But. a  small  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  learniqg  and  religion  at  this  period  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  just,  though  disadvantageous,  idea  of 
the  merit  of  these  performances,  and  also  of  their  authors. 

IV.  The  moral  writers  of  this  century,  and  their  rnise^ 
rable  productions,  show  too  plainly  to  what  a 
Horti  wrKen.  ^yfetched  statc  that  noble  and  important  science 
was  now  reduced.  Among  these  moralists,  the  first  rank 
is  due  to  Dorotheus,  author  of  the  Ascetic  Dissertations} 
Maximus,  Aldhelm,  Hesychius,  Thalassius,  and  some 
others ;  yet  even  in  their  productions,  what  grovelling  no- 
tions do  we  find !  what  rubbish,  what  a  heap  of  super- 
stitious fancies,  and  how  many  marks  of  extravagance, 
perplexity,  and  doubt !  beside,  the  laity  had  little  reason 
to  complain  of  the  severity  of  their  moral  directors,  whose 
custom  it  was  to  reduce  all  the  obligations  of  Christianity 
to  the  practice  of  a  small  number  of 'virtues,  as  a]^peaTs 
ii^om  Aldhelm's  TVeatise  concerning  the  eight  pnncmal 
tittues.  Nor  was  the  neglect  of  these  duties  attended 
with  such  penalties  as  were  proper  to  restrain  ofienders. 
Thb  false  notions  also,  which  prevailed  in  this  age,  tended 
much  to  diminish  a  just  sense  of  the*  nature  and  obligation 
of  virtue ;  for  the  solitude  of  the  monastic  Ufe,  though  ac- 
companied with  no  marks  of  solid  and  genuine  piety,  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  atone  for  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  was 
'  therefore  honoured  among  the  Latins  with'  the  title  of  the 
second  baptisun^  which  circumstance  alone  may  serve  to 
show  us  the  miserable  state  of  Christianity  at  this  time. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  and  oriental  mpnks  la-- 
boured  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfection  by  mere  contem- 
plation, and  studiously  endeavoured  to  form  their  temper 
and  characters  after  the  model  of  Dionysius,  the  chief  of 
the  myil^es. 

•  b  See  Mabillon,  Jkvdecta  vttmt  <evi;  torn.  ii.  p.  6S. 
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y.  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  a  Grecian  movky  restored 
among  llie  Latins  the  discipline  of  penance,  as  it 
IB  commoifly  termed,  whicn  had  been  for  a  long  J^SSSSa 
time  almost  totally  neglected,  and  enforced  it  by  «»*•«*»* 
a  body  of  severe  laws  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  canops. 
This  zealous  prelab^  being  raised  beyond  his  expectation 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  668,  formed  and  executed 
several  pious  and  laudable  projects;  and  among  oth^r 
things  reduced  to  a  regular  science  that  branch  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  penitential  dis-^ 
Celine.  He  published  a  penitential,  whicn  was  entirely 
,  new  to  the  Latin  world,  by  which  the  clergy  were  taught 
to  distinguish  sins  into  various  classes,  according  as  th$jf 
were  more  or  less  heinous,  private  or  public ;  to  jud^e  of 
them  and  determine  the  degree's  of  their  guilt  by  theif  na- 
ture and  consequences;  the  intention <^ me  offender;  the 
time  and  place  in  which  they  were  committed ;  and  the 
circumstances  with  which  they  were  attended.  This  new 
penitential  contadned  also  the  methods  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  offenders ;  pointed  out  the  penalties  that  were 
suitable  to  the  various  classes  of  transgressions ;  prescribed 
the  forms  of  consolation,  exhortation^  and  absolution  ;  and 
described,  in  an  ample  and  accurate  manner,  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  those  who  were  to  receive  the  confessions 
,of  the  penitent.*  This  new  discipline,  though  of  Grecian 
origin,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  tne  Latin  churches;  and, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  passed  from  Britain  into  all  the 
western  provinces,  where  the  book  of  Theodore  became 
fhe  model  of  all  oiltkw penitentiaU,  and  was  multiplied  in  a 
vast  number  of  copies.  The  duration  of  this  discipline  was 
but  transitory ;  for  in  the  eighth  century  it  began  to  de- 
cline, and  was  at  length  entirely  supplanted  by  what  was 
called  the  new  canon  of  indulgences. 

VI.  The  doctors  who*  opposed  the  various  sects  arfe 
scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  and  would  deserve 
still  less  an  attei\tive  perusal,  did  not  their  wri-  J^^^ 
tings  contribute  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  ^^' 
times  in  which  they  lived.    Nicias'  composed  two  books 

c  The  peniitMAd  of  Theodore  u  yet  extant,  though  maimed  and  imperfect,  in  an  edi- 
tiop  pvbliahed  at  Paris  in  the  yealr  1679,  in  4to.  by  Petit ;  and  enriched  trith  learned  dis- 
aertatioas  and  notes  of  the  editor.  We  have  also  the  cxz.  tapUda  EceUnast,  Tbeodori, 
published  in  Daoaerfa^p's  SpieUtgUm,  torn.  ix.  and  in  the  C<m€iHa  Hardi^,  ton»  iiL  p. 

• 
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ilgainat  the  GefUiless  and  liiotius  informs  us'that  a  certain 
writer,  whose  bame  is  unknown,  embariked  in  the  same 
controversy,  and  supported  the  good  cause  by  a  prodi- 
gious  nuipber  of  aimiments,  dMtwn  from  ancient  records 
and  monuments."^  Julius  Pomerius  exerted  his  polemic 
talent  against  the  Jews.  The  viewS  of  Timotheus  were 
yet  more  extensive ;  for  he  ^ave  an  s&fie  description  and 
a  laboured  confiitation  of  a£  the  various  heresies  tW  di- 
vided the  church,  in  his  book  concerning  the  reception  of 
heretics. 

As  to  the  dissensions  of  the  cathoUc  Christians  among 
themselves,  they  produced,  at  this  time,  few  or  no  events 
worthy  of  mention.  We  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that 
in  this  century  were  sown  the  seeds  of  those  fatal  discords, 
which  rent  asunder  the  bonds  of  Christian  communion  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  nay,  these  seeds 
had  already  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom 
the  Roman  power  became  insupportable,  and  the  preten-' 
sions  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  odious. 

In  Britain,  warm  controversies  concerning  baptism,  the 
tonsure,  and  particularly  the  famous  dispute  concerning  the 
time  of  celebrating  the  Easter  festival,  were  carried  on  be- 
tween tiie  ancient  Britons,  and  the  new  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  Augustin  had  made  among  the  A^lo-SaX" 
ons.'  The  fiindamental  doctrines  of  Chnstianitr  were  not 
at  all  affected  by  these  controversies,  which,  on  that  account 
were  more  innocent  and  less  important  thiua  they  wouhl 
Jiave  otherwise  been.  Beside,  they  were  entirely  termi- 
nated in  the  e^hth  century  in  favour  qf  the  Anglo-Saxons^ 
by  the  Benedictine  monks.' 

d  BtUioth,  Cod.  clzx.  p.  379. 

t  Cununani  Epistola  in  Jac.  Uuerii  S^ge  £j)utotar.  Htbtmkar,  p.  23.  Bed«  £Rsimc 
Ecdeaiast.  gtntU  Angler,  lib.  iii-.  cap.  zxt.  Wilkins's  Concttfa  Mtignm  BrUmm.  torn.  L  p. 
^,  43.  jfeto  Sanctor.  Februar,  torn.  iii.  p.  21,  84.  4Cj^  See  also  Dr.  Waroei^  Eedtst- 
itsUcal  Hiitary  qf  EngUaid,  books  ii.  and  iii.  This  history,  whicli  has  lately  aj^cared, 
deserves  the  highest  applause,  on  account  of  that  noble  spirit  of  libeity,  candeor,  and 
moderation,  that  seems  to  have  suided  the  pen  of  the  judicious  author.  It  were  at  the 
same  time  to  be  wishedythat  this  elegant  historian  had  leas  avoided  citiog  authorities,  and 
had  been  a  little  more  lavish  of  that  erudition  which  he  is  known  to  possess  ;  for  thea, 
after  having  surpassed  Collier  in  all  other  respects,  he  would  have  equalled  him  in  that 
depth  and  learning,  which  are  the  only  meritorious  circumstances  of  his  partial  and  dBsa- 
greeible  history. 

f  Mabillon,  /V<^.  ad  Site,  iii.  Benedietinum,  p.  2.  ftiT^See  also  Dr.  Warner^  JBecfe* 
sUut.Hi^t,  hook  ill  . 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

COKCEBNIirO  THE  BITES   AND   CEREJdtONIES   USED   IN  THE  CHURCH  DURING 

THIS   CENTURY. 

.  I.  In  the  council  of  Constantinople,  which  was  called 
QuiniseJctum,^  the  Greeks  enact^sd  sevei^  laws  ReUrioo.  rite> 
concerning  the  ceremonies  that  were  to  be  ob-  "»»»**i««>- 
served  in  divine  worship,  'which  rendered  their  ritual,  in 
some  respects,  difierent  from  that  of  the  Romans.  Tliese 
laws  were  publiclj  received  by'all  the  churchts  which 
were  established  m  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  emp^ 
rors?  and  aJso  by  those  which  were  joined  with  them  m 
conmiunion  and  doctrine,  though  under  the  civil  jui^ic* 
tion  of  barbarian  princes.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  every 
Roman  pontiff  added  something  new  to  tl^e  ancient  rites 
and  institutions,  as  if  it  was  an  essential  mark  of  their  zeal 
for  religion,  and  of  their  pious  dischai^e  of  th6  ministerial 
fimction;  to  divert  the  multitude  with  new  shows  and  new 
spectacles  of  devout  mummery.  These  superstitious  inven- 
tions were,  in  the  time  of  CKarlemaene,  propagated  from 
Rome  among  the  other  Latin  churches,  whose  subjection 
to  the  Roman  ritual  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  ambitious 
demands  of  the  lordly  pont^. 

II.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  select  here  a  few  out  of  the 
many  instances  we  coula  produce  of  the.  multi-  someeiam- 
pKcatioji  of  re%ious  rites  m  this  century.  The  £?««  *o' 
number  of  festivals^  under  which  the  church  al-  '**«'*«**• 
ready  groaned,  was  no^  augmented ;  a  new  festival  was 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  true  cross  on  which  Christ  suf- 
fered, and  another  in  commemoration  of  the  Saviour's  as- 
cension into  heaven.  Boniface  V.  enacted  that  infamous 
law,  by  which  the  churches  became  places  of  refuge  to  all 
who  fled  thither  for  protection ;  e  law  which  procured  a 
sort  of  impunity  to  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  gave  a 
loose  rein  to  (hie  hcentiousness  of  the  most  abandoned  pro- 
fligates. Honprius  employed  all  his  diligeiice  and  zeal  in 
embellishing  churches,  and  other  consecrated  places,  with 
the  most  pompous  and  magnificent  ornaments ;  for  as  nei- 


KCT^  g  This  council  was  ealled  Quinifleztum,  firom  its*  being  conBidered  as  a  supple* 
m^nt  to  the  fi(U^  and  sixth  councils  of  Constantinople,  in  which  nothing  had  been  domed 
(Toncerning  the  moraU  of  Chmtiansj  or  religious  ceremoiiies.   .  ^ 
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thef  Christ  nor  his  apostles  liad  left  any  injunetiiMis  of^ns 
nature  to  their  followers,  their  pretended  vicar  thou^t  jt 
but  just  to  supply  this  defect  by  the  most  splendid  display 
of  his  ostentatious  beneficence.  We  shall  pass  in  «flence 
the  riches  and  variety  of  the  siicerdotal  garments  that  were 
now  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  'eucharist,  and  in  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  as  this  would  lead  us  into 
a  tedious  detailed  minute  and  unimportant  mattensk 


CHAPTEH  V. 

% 

cfNCERNINO   THE   DlVISIOltS  AND   HERESIES  THAT  TROITbLeD  THE  CBVRCK 
DVaiHO   TBtn   CEHTVRT.  • 

I.  Th£  Greeks,  were  enga^d,  during  this  century^  in 
Tte  mnaiDi  ^^  ^^^  Wttcr  aud  virulont  controrersy  with  die 
oriiM»T^  Paulicians,  whom  they  considered  as  a  brucl^  of 
"^^  the*Manichean  sect,  and  who  were  settled  in  Ar-* 
menia  and  the  adjacent  countries.  This  di^te  was  caiw 
ried  to  the  greatest  height  under  the  reigns  of  ConstanS) 
Constantine  jPogouat*is,  and  Justinian  II.  and  the  Greeks 
were  not  only  armed  with  arguments,  but  were  also  se- 
conded by  the  force  of  military  l^ons,  and  the  teiror  of 
{>enal  laws.  A  certain  person,  whose  name  wss  Constant- 
tine,  revised,  under  the  reign  -of  Constans,  the  dioo]^ing 
faction  of  the  Pauhcians,  which  was  now  ready  to  expire ; 
and  propagated  with  great  success  its  pestilential*'  doc- 
trines. But  this  is  not  the*  place  to  enlarge  upon  the 
tenets  and  history*  of  this  sect,  whose  origin  is  attributed 
to  Paul  and  John,  two  brothers,  who  revived  and  modified 
the  doctrine  of  Manes.  As  it  was  in  the  niuth  centuij 
p4;^j,^i^    that  the  Paulicians  flourished  moist,  and  acquired 

strength  sufficient  to  support  the  rigours  of  an 
open  and  cruel  war  with  the  Greeks,  we  sluul  resore  a 
more  particular  account  of  them  for  our  history  of  that 
period. 

II.  In  Italy,  the  Lombards  preferred  the  opinions  of  the 
j^^j^        Arians  to  the  doctrine  whioh  was  established  by 

the  council  of  Nice.  In  Gaul  and  in  England,  the 
peJagiMH.     Pelagian  and   Seimpelagian    controversies^   con- 

h  Photiu9,  lib.  i.  Contra  ManUh.  p.  61.  Petri  SicuU  litgtmia  Mmkh.  f.  41.     Qewu. 
Cedrenus,  Compend.  Bid.  p.  43t,  edit  Venet 
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tinued  to  excite  the  wannest  animosities  and  dissensions. 
In  the  eastern  provinces,  the  ancient  sects,  which  had  been 
weakened  and  oppressed  by  the  imperial  laws,  but  neither 
totally  extirpated  nor  destroyed,  be^an,  in  many  places, 
to  raise  their  heads,  to  recover  their  vigour,  and  to  gain 

J)roselytes.  The  terror  of  penal  laws  had  obliged  them, 
or  some  time,  to  seek  their  safety  in  their  obscurity,  and 
therefore  to  conceal  their  opinions  from  the  public  eye ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  fury  or  the  power  of  their  ad- 
versaries diminish,  their  hopes  returned,  and  their  courage 
was  renewed* 

III.  The  condition  both  of  the  Nestorians  and  Mono- 
physites  was  much  more  flourishing  under  the  Sa- 
racens, who  were  now  become  lords  of  the  east,  ^  M?Xhy- 
than  it  had  been  hitherto  under  the  Christian  em-  "^"^ 
peroils,  or  even  the  Persian  monarch^.  These  two  sects 
met  with  a  distinguished  protection  from  their  new  mas- 
ters, while  the  Greeks  sunered  under  the  same  sceptre  all 
the  rigours  of  persecution  andjianishment.  Jesuiabas, 
the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians,  concluded  a  treaty^ 
first  with  Mahomet,  and  afterward  with  Omar,  by  which 
he  obtained  many  signal  advantages  for  his  sect.'  There 
is  yet  extant  a  Testamentary  Diploma  of  Mahomet,  in 
which  he  promises  apd  bequeaths  to  the  Christians,  in  his 
dominions,  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  together  with  their  temporal  advantages  and  pos- 
sessions. Some  learned  men  have  indeed  caUed  in  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  this  deed ;  it  is  however  certain^ 
that  the  Mahometans  unanimously  acknowledge  it  to  be 
genuine.^    Accordingly,  the  successors  of  Mahomet  in 

i  Jos.  Simon.  Assemaoni  BiUiotk.  Orient,  Vaiiean.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  94. 

k  This  famous  Testament  of  Mahomet  was  brought  from  the  east,  durioj  the  last  cep- 
turjy  by  Pacificus  Scaliger,  a  Capuchin  monk,  and  was  published  first  in  Ar^ic  and  Latin 
at  Paris  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  a.d.  1630 ;  afterward  in  Latin  by  the  learned  Fabricius,  a.d. 
1638 ;  and  also  by  Hinckehnan,  a.  d.  1690.  See  Hcnr.  Hottinger.  HiaL  Orient,  lib.  U. 
cap.  XT.  p.  337.  Assemanni  BUd.  OrienL  Vat.  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  95.  Renaudot,  Histor, 
Patriaehar.  Jilexandr.  p.  168.  They  who,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  re- 
ject this  Testament,  suppose  it  foiged  by  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  monks,  with  a  view  to 
tfoften  the  Mahometan  yoke  under  which  they  groaned,  and  to  rcndor  their  despotic 
masters  less  severe.  Nor  is  this  representation  of  the  matter  at  all  incredible  ;  for  it  is 
centain,  that  the  monks  of  mount  Sinai  formerly  showed  an  edict  of  Mahomet  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  one  now  under  consideration,  which  they  pretend  was  drawn  up 
by  him  while  he  was  yet  in  a  private  station.  This  edict  wa^  extremely  advantageous  to 
them,  and  was  undoubtedly  an  artful  piece  of  forgery.  The  fraud  was  plain  ;  but  the 
Mahometans,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  and  stupidity,  believed  it  to  be  a  genuine 
production  of  their  chief,  and  continue  still  in  the  same  opinion.  There  is  an  account  of 
this  fr»ud  ^ven  by  Cantimer,  in  his  Hiatwre  de  VEinjnre  Ottoman^  tQjT*  ii>  P-  369.  The 
argument  therefore  which  Renaudot  and  others  draw  in  favour  of  the  Teatamml  m  ques- 
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Persia,  employed  the  Nestorians  in  the  most  important 
affairs,  botn  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  provinces,  and  suf- 
fered the  patriarch  of  that  sect  only  to  reside  in  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon.*  The  Monophysites  enjoyed  in  Sjna 
and  Egypt  an  equal  de^ee  of  favour  and  protection.  Am- 
rus,  having  made  himself  master  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year 
644,  fixed  Benjamin,  the  pontiff  of  the  Monophysites,  in 
the  episcopal  residence  ot  that  noble  city ;  and  from  this 
period,  the  Melchites"'  were  without  a  bishop  for  almost  a 
whole  centurv." 

IV.  Though  the  Greek  church  was  already  torn  asun- 
der by  the  most  lamentable  divisions,  yet  its  ca- 
HoDMiiemet.  lamities  were  far  from  being  at  an  end.  A  new 
sect  arose,  a.  d.  630,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  He- 
raclius,  which  in  a  short  space  of  time  excited  such  violent 
commotions  as  engaged  the  eastern  and  western  chifrches 
to  unite  their  forces  In  order  to  its  extinction.  The  source 
of  this  tumult  was  an  unseasonable  plan  of  peace  and 
union.  Heraclius,  considering  with  pain  the  detriment 
wUch  the  Grecian  empire  had  suffered  by  the  miration 
of  the  persecuted  Nestorians,  and  their  settlement  m  Per- 
sia, was  ardently  desirous  of  reuniting  the  Monophysites 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Greek  church,  lest  the  empire  should 
receive  a  new  wound  by  their  departure  from  it  Pur- 
suant to  this  idea,  he  held  a  conference  duringthe Persian 
war,  A.  D.  622,  with  a  certain  person  named  Paul,  a  man 
of  great  credit  and  authority  among  the  Armenian  Mono- 
physites ;  and  another  at  Hierapolis,  in  the  year  629,  with 
Atngnasius  the  catholic  or  bishop  of  that  sect,  upon  the 
methods  that  seemed  most  proper  to  restore  tranquillity 

tion,  from  the  acknowledgment  which  the  Mahometans  make  of  its  authcnticitj,  is  of 
little  or  no  i^tgbt ;  since  the  Mahometans  of  all  others  are  the  most  liable  to  be  deeeired 
in  things  of  this  nature,  by  their  gross  and  unparalleled  ignorance.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  of  the  aiiguments  used  by  those,  who  deny  the  authenticity  of  this  Testrnnenl^  are 
equally  unsatisfactory  ;  that,  particularly,  which  is  drawn  from  the  difierence  that  there  is 
between  the  style  of  this  deed  and' that  of  the  ^Uoran^  proves  absohitely  nothing  at  aO; 
since  it  is  not  essential  to  the  genuineness  of  this  Testament  to  suppose  it  penned  by 
Mahomet  himself,  because  the  impostor  might  have  employed  a  secretary  to  compose  it. 
Jiut  let  this  Testament  be  genuine  or  spurious,  it  is  undeniably  certain  that  its  contents 
ivere  true ;  since  many  learned  men  have  fully  proved,  that  Mahomet,  at  his  first  setting 
out,  prohibited,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  injuries  against 
the  Christians,  and  especially  the  Nestorians. 

1  Asscmanni,  1.  c.  p.  97.     Euscbe  Renaud.  f^istor.  Patriarch,  AUxmdr,  p.  163, 169. 

icy  m  The  Jtfe/cAtiM  were  those  Christians  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Levant,  who, 
though  not  Greeks,  followed  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gre^  church.  Tliey 
were  called  Mclchitcs,  i.  c.  Royalists,  by  their  adversaries,  by  way  of  reproach,  on  ae* 
count  of  their  implicit  submission  to  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  in  favour  of  lift 
council  bf  Chalcedun. 

ft  Euscb.  Benand.  TTisi.  Patriarch.  Mexmufr.  p.  16.8. 
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:&nd  concord  to  a  divided  church.  Both  these  persons  as- 
sured  the  emperor,  that  they  who  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  Me  nature^  mi^ht  be  induced  to  receive  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Cnalcedon,  and  thereby  to  terminate  their 
controversy  with  the  Greeks,  pro\Hded  that  the  latter  would 
give  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  following  proposition^ 
viz.  that  m  Jesus  Christ  there  wasj  after  the  union  ofjhe 
two  nafuresy  but  one  unllj  and  one  operation.  HeracUus 
communicated  this  matter  to  Ser^ius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  whose  parents 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Monophysites.  This  pre- 
late gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  one  unit  ami 
one  operation^  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures^  might  be 
safely  adopted  without  the  least  injury  to  truth,  or  the 
surest  detriment  to  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  emperor  published  an 
edict,  A.  D.  630,  in  favour  of  that  doctnne,  and  hoped^  by 
this  act  of  authority,  to  restore  peace  and  concord  both  in 
church  and  state.^ 

V.  The  first  reception  of  this  new  project  was  promising, 
and  things  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly.     For 
though  somie  ecclesiastics  refused  submitting  to  o^^hJi?^ 
the  imperial  edict,  yet  Cyrus  and  Athanasius,  the  '^"*' 

Eatriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  received  it  without 
esitation ;  and  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time 
vacant.^  As  to  the  Roman  pontiiS*,  he  was  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  matter,as  his  consent  was  not  consider- 
ed as  at  all  necessary  in  an  affair  that  related  only  to  the 
eastern  church.  In  the  meantime  Cyrus,  who  had  been 
promoted  by  Heraclius  fi-om  the  see  of  Phasis  to  that  of 
Alexandria,  assembled  a  council,  by  the  seventh  decree  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  Monothelitism,  or  one  unll,  which 
the  emperor  had  introduced  by  the  edict  already  mention- 
ed, was  solemnly  confirmed.  This  new  modification  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  seemed  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  Eutychia^  svstem,  had  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  MojictheHtes,  and  mduced  great  numbers 
of  thenii  ^110  were  dispersed  in  Egypt,  Armenia,  and  other 
remote  provinces,  to  return  mto  the  bosom  of  the  church* 
They  however  explained  the  perplexed  and  ambiguous 
doctrine  of  one  taill  in  Christ,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to . 

o  The  authors  who  have  written  concenuDg  this  sect  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  FahtU 
citts,  in  his  BiblMth,  Grac  vol.  x.  p.  904.  The  account  which  I  have  here  given  erf  thezo" 
is  drawn  from  the  fountain  bead,  and  is  supported  by  the  best  authorities. 

P  See  Le  Qoien,  Onet\9  (JJmtHamia,  torn.  iii.  p.'?H.  ^  i 
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thefnselves,  and  not  quite  conformable  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  their  sect, 
yi.  This  smiling  prospect  of  peace  and  coiicsord  was 
however  but  transitory,  and  was  unhapi^ly  sac- 
tio?"!;  ST^  ceeded  by  the  most  dreadful  tumults,  excited  bj 
'^^'  a  monk  of  Palestine,  whose  name  was  Sopbro- 

niiis.  This  pionk  being  present  at  the  council  assendUed 
at  Alexandria  by  Cyrus,  in  the  year  633,  bad  vioknOy 
opposed  the  decree  which  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  Me 
tvul  in  Christ.  His  opposition,  which  was  then  treated 
with  contempt,  became  more  formidable  the  foDowii^ 
year ;  when,  raised  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Jemsakn,  he 
summoned  a  council,  in  which  the  Monothelites  were  coit- 
demned  as  heretics,  who  revised  and  propagated  theEo* 

Schian  errors,  concerning  the  mixture  and  confiisioB  of 
e  two  natures  in  Christ.  Multitudes,  alarmed  at  die  aj 
of  heresy  raised  by  this  seditious  monk,  adopted  Us  senti- 
ments ;  but  it  was  Honorius,  the  Roman  pontiff^  timt  bt 
laboured  principally  to  gain  over  to  his  side.  His  effortsr, 
however,  were  vain ;  for  Sereius,  the  patriarch  of  Gon- 
stantinople,  having  informed  Honorius,  by  a  long  and  art- 
ful letter,  of  the  true  state  of  the  question,  detenmned  that 
pontiff  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which  maintained  one  tni 
and  one  operation  in  Christ.'^  Hence  arose  those  obstinate 
contests  which  rent  the  church  into  two  sects,  and  the 
state  into  two  Actions. 

VII.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to' these  commotions,  Hera- 

Th0  eoniett.  clius  Issu^d  out,  lu  thc  year  639,  the  famous  e£ct 

Z'^ZL^  composed  by  Sereius,  and  called  die  ectkem,  or 

ui«  igp,,       exposition  of  the  faith,  in  which  all  controrenies 

"^^  the  question,  whether  in  Christ  there  was  one  or  two 
ijp^*-  ^  were  strictly  prohibited,  thoughin  the  same  edict 
operatiansf  ^  --  ^^  uti/i  was  plainly  inculcated.  A  consi- 
the  uoctni^a  9^  '' • '  hC  eastern  bishops  declared  their  assent 
derablemimberoi^t..^^^^  ^^^  submissively  received  by 
to  this  new  law,  wmi..  * 


•  *  *r*  indMttT  to  «_ 

q  The  Roman  CathoUc  writew  have  employed  all  their  a*.  '**  "Ht^lki.  Ae 

ibl^  «rn.?l"°"'*""' '."  "^^^  *  ?*""^''  *'  t«  «'« *>««  pretended  iam^. 
^JiJilZhU^  ?"*^«  r,«^  such  importance.  See  among  olhe«,  Hania«;ilri*.. 
J^K  Tu      \^^'^r  "  P"*^«*»«^  ^  W«  Optni  Selecta,  p.  255.    And  indeed  k  k  ea«r  to 
f  nd  both  matter  of  accusation  and  defence  in  the  case  Sf  this  pontiff.    cSthe  IJ^Z^ 

LTa^^^T^  ^^^\  **'  ^^^^  ^"^'^  "«^  ^^  ^""^  •^ntiments,  ZattaSed  JTlSe 
ISL  iff  "r  T?"*"^  '°  the  expressions  he  used  in  the  coursi  of  this  contonSi^?^^ 
the  other  hand  it  is  oertain  that  he  save  it  as  hie  opiirioo,  that  in  Christ  th«^  h? 


193.    Sep  ^«  ««r«^  Vr?  .'^^"^^^-^"w^wM"*  /»w>«r,  pars  li.  bb.  xm.  ctf. 
A3-fc    see  %i90  Basnage,  IJistmre'de  PBglUt,  torn.  i.  p.  T"- 
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their  chief,  Pyrrhus,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Sergius  in  the 
year  699,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
west  the  case  was  quite  different.  John,  the  fourth  Roman 
pontiff*  of  that  name,  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  a.  d. 
689,  in  which  the  eethesisw9iS  rejected,  and  the  Monothe* 
lites  condemned.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  the  progress  of 
Has  contest  a  new  edict,  known  by  the  name  of  type  or  far- 
mularyy  was  published  in  the  year  648,  by  the  emperor 
Constans,  by  the  advice  of  Paul  of  Constantinople,'  by 
wUch  i^e  ecthesis  was  suppressed,  and  the  contending  par- 
ties commanded  to  terminate  their  disputes  concerning  the 
one  will  and  the  one  operation  in  Christ,  by  observmg  a 
profound  silence  upon  that  difficult  and  ambiguous  subject. 
This  silence,  whicn  was  so  wisely  commanded  in  a  matter 
which  it  was  impossible  to  determine  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  contending  parties,  appeared  highly  criminal  to  the 
at^ry  and  contentious  monks.  They  therefore  excited 
Martin,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  oppose  his  authority  to  an  edict 
which  hindered  them  from  propagating  strife  and  conten- 
tion in  the  church ;  and  th^ir  importumties  had  tlie  desired 
effect ;  for  this  prelate,  in  a  council  of  a  himdred  and  five 
bishops,  assembled  at  Rome,  a.  d.  649,  condemned  both 
the  ecthesis  and  the  type^  though  without  any  mention  of 
the  names  of  the  emperors  who  nad  published  those  edicts^ 
and  thundered  out  the  most  dreadiul  anathemas  against  the 
Monothelites  and  their  patrons,  who  were  solemnly  con- 
signed to  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

VIII.  The  emperor  Constans,  justly  irritated  at  these 
haughty  and  impudent  proceedings  of  Martin,  Tbeiixtbfte. 
who  treated  the  impenal  laws  with  such  con-  ««»«*•■«»*• 
tempt,  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  into  the  isle 
of  Naxos,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner  a  whole  year.  This 
order,' which  was  followed  with  much  cruel  treatment,  was 
executed  by  Calliopas,  exarch  of  Italy,  in  the  year  650 ; 
a^d  at  the  same  time,  Maximus,  the  ringleader  of  the  sedi- 
tious monks,  was  banished  to  Bizyca ;  and  other  rioters  of 
the  same  tribe  were  differently  punished  in  proportion  to 
the  part  they  acted  in  this  rebellion.  These  resolute  pro- 
ceeoings  rendered  Eugenius  and  Vitalianus,  the  succeed- 
ing bishops  of  Rome,  more  moderate  and  prudent  than 

^«iroper  to  ebser?e  here,  tbut  PftuI,  who  tvU  a  Monothelite  in  bis  heart, 
•  ^.^     |. .  '"•  eclheBis  with  great  zeal,  fell  upon  this  prudent  megsure  with  a 

|Q»  r  *:**.•.  ^  -«mtlff  and  the  African  bishops,  wiw  were  incensed  against 

^^  bad  "tt^J"^"".    jioman  y^         ".t  pf  his  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  «nc  wfif. 

view  iC  *Pf^hcst  degree,  on  accou.. 
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their  pre  lecessor  had  been ;  especially  the  latter,  who  re- 
ceivea  Gonstans,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  year  663, 
with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  and  respect,  and  used 
the  wisest  precautions  to  prevent  the  flame  of  that  unhap- 
py controversy  from  breaking  out  a  second  time.  And  thus, 
for  several  years,  it  appeared  to  be  extinguished ;  but  it 
was  so  only  in  appearance ;  it  was  a  lurkii^  flame,  which 
spread  itself  secretly,  and  gave  reason  to  those  who  exa- 
mined things  with  attention,  to  dread  new  combustions  both 
in  church  and  state.    To  prevent  these,  Constandne  Po- 
eonatus,  the  son  of  Constans,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of 
Agatho,  the  Roman  pontifi*,  summoned,  in  the  year  680, 
the  sixth  general  or  mcumenical  council,  in  which  he  per- 
mitted the  Monothelites  and  pope  Honorius  himself  to  be 
solemnly  condemned  in  presence  of  the  Roman  Ic^tes, 
who  represented  Agatho  m  that  assembly,  and  con&med 
the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  council,  by  the  sanction  of 
penal  laws  enacted  against  such  as  pretended  to  oppose  it. 
.    IX.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  account  c^ 
A  ihort^i^w  the  sentiments  of  those  who  were  called  Monothe- 
rf  ^X'^mS!!  lites ;  nor  is  it  easy  to.point  out  the  objections  of 
tbeiito.        jjjg jj,  adversaries.    Neither  of  the  contending  par- 
ties express  themselves  consistently  with  what  seem  to 
have  been  their  respective  opinions ;  and  they  both  disavow 
the  errors  with  which  they  reciprocally  charge  each  other. 
The  following  observations  contain  the  clearest  notion  we 
can  form  of  the  state  of  this  isubtile  controversy.    1.  The 
Monothelites  declared  that  they  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Eutychians  and  Monophysites ;  but  maintained,  in  op- 
position to  these  two  sects,  that  in  Christ  there  were  two 
distinct  natures,  which  were  so  united,  though  without  the 
least  mixture  or  confusion,  as  to  form  by  their  union  only 
one  person.     2.   They  acknowledged  that  the   soul  of 
Christ  was  endowed  with  a  will  or  faculty  of  volition, 
which  it  still  retained  after  its  union  with  the  divine  na- 
ture.    For  they  taught  that  Christ  was  not  only  perfect 
Grod,  but  also  perfect  man ;  from  whence  it  followed,  that 
his  soul  was  endowed  with  ^e  faculty  of  volition.    3.  They 
denied  that  this  faculty  of  voHtion  in  the  soul  of  Christ  was 
absolutely  inactive,  maintaining,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
co-operated  with  ihe  divine  mil.     4.  They  therefore  ij& 
effect  attributed  to  our  Lord  two  wills,  and  these  more- 
over,  operating  and  active.    6.  They  however  affirmed. 
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that  in  a  certain  sense,  there  was  in  Christ  but  one  will 
and  one  manner  of  operation. 

X.  We  must  not  indeed  imagine  that  all  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Monothehtes,  were  una-  waeT^iopi. 
nimous  in  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  I1;mk«I°"* 
points  now  mentioned.  Some,  as  appears  from 
undoubted  testimonies,  meant  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
two  wills  in  Christ  were  (me,  i.  e.  in  perfect  harmony  ;  that 
the  human  will  was  in  perpetual  conformity  with  the  di* 
vine,  and  was,  consequently,  always  holy,  just,  and  good ; 
in  which  opinion  there  is  nothing  reprehensible.  Others^ 
approaching  nearer  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Monophysites, 
imagined  that  the  two  wills  or  faculties  of  volition  m  Christ 
were  blended  into  one,  in  that  which  they  called  the  per- 
sonal union ;  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time^that  the 
distinction  between  these  two  wills  was  perceivable  by 
reason,  and  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  distinguish  care- 
fully in  this  matter.  The  greatest  part  of  this  sect,  and 
those  who  were  also  the  most  remarkable  for  their  subtilty 
and  penetration,  were  of  opinion  that  the  human  will  of 
Christ  was  the  instrument  of  the  divine;  or  in  other  words, 
never  operated  or  acted  of  itself,  but  was  always  ruled,  in- 
fluenced, and  impelled  by  the  divine  will,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, however,  that  when  it  was  once  set  in  motion,  it  de- 
creed and  operated  with  the  ruling  prmcipje.  The  doc- 
trine of  one  will  and  one  operation  m  Christ,  which  the 
Monothelites  maintained  with  such  invincible  obstinacy, 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  hypothesis ;  since  the 
operation  of  an  instrument  and  of  the  oeine  who  employs 
it,  is  one  simple  operation,  and  not  two  distmct  operations 
or  energies.  According  to  this  view  of  things,  the  Euty- 
ehian  doctrine  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  only 
point  of  controversy  to  be  determined  was,  whether  the 
human  will  in  Christ  was  a  self-moving  faculty  determined 
by  its  own  internal  impulse ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  derived  all  its  motions  and  operations  from  the  divine  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  we  may  learn  from  this  controversy, 
that  nothing  is  more  precarious  and  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous and  deceitful,  than  that  religious  peace  and  concord 
which  are  founded  upon  ambiguous  doctrines,  and  ce- 
mented by  obscure  and  equivocal  propositions,  or  articles 
of  faith.  The  partisans  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  endea- 
voured to  ensnare  the  Monophysites,  by  proposing  their 
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doctrine  in  a  manner  that  admitted  of  a  doable  explica* 
tion ;  and  by  this  imprudent  piece  of  cunning,  that  showed 
80  little  reverence  for  the  truth,  they  involved  both  church 
and  state  in  tedious  and  lamentable  divisions. 

xf .  The  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites,  condemned  and 
Their  foieaf.  cxplodcd  by  thc  council  of  Constantinople,  found 
cH  of  G.*!^  a  place  of  refuge  among  the  Mardaites,  a  people 
rtMiioopie.  yy[^^  inhabited  the  mounts  Libanus  and  AntiUba* 
nuS|  and  who,  about  the  conclusion  of  this  ceutury,  wero 
called  M aronites,  after  Maro,  their  first  bishop,  a  namo 
which  they  still  retain.  None  of  the  ancient  writers  give 
any  certain  account  of  the  first  person  who  instructed  these 
mountaineers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites ;  it  is  pro- 
bable, however,  from  several  circumstances,  that  it  was 
John  Maro,  whose  name  they  had  adopted/  One  thing 
indeed  we  know,  with  the  utmost  certamty,  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Tyriijs  and  other  unexceptionable  witnesses,  as 
also  from  the  most  authentic  recorus,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Maronites  retained  the  opinions  of  the  Monothelites  until 
the  twelfth  century,  when  abandoning  and  renouncing  the 
doctrine  of  one  mil  in  Christ,  they  were  readmitted,  in  the 
year  1182,  to  the  communion  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
most  learned  of  the  modern  Maronites  have  left  no  method 
unemployed  to  defend  their  church  against  this  accusation ; 
they  have  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  testimonies, 
that  their  ancestors  always  persevered  in  the  catholic  faith, 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  without  ever 
adopting  the  doctrine  either  of  the  Monophysites  or  Mono- 
thelites. But  all  their  efforts  are  insufficient  to  prove  the 
truth  of  these  assertions  to  such  as  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  church  and  the  records  of  ancient 
times  ;  for  to  ail  such  the  testimonies  they  allege  will  ap- 
pear absolutely  fictitious  and  destitute  of  authority*' 


8  This  ecdesitlstic  receiTed  the  name  of  Maro,  from  hb  faaiiog  Uved  in  the  < 
of  a  monk  in  the  famous  convent  of  St.  Maro,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Orentea,  helbre 
hie  settlement  among  the  Mardaitet  of  mount  Libanus.  For  an  ample  accoant  of  ttoM 
prelate  see  Jos.  Simon  Assemanni  BibUUhee,  OHaU.  GtmenL  VatU,  torn.  i.  p.  496. 

t  The  cause  of  the  Maronites  has  been  pleaded  by  the  writers  of  that  nation,  sadi  as 
Abraham  Echellensis,  Gabriel  Sionita,  and  others  ;  but  the  most  aaiple  defence  of  tkeir 
untnterrupted  orthodoxy  was  made  by  F^ustus  Nairon,  partly  in  his  UiaserUiHa  de  sTMne, 
nomine  ac  religione  MarUmUarum,  published  at  Rome,  a.  d.  1679,  and  partly  in  his  I&m- 
pHaJidn  CMifwiea  ex  Syromm  et  ChalfkMnon  Monumentis^  published  in  the  same  etty,  A.e. 
1624.  None  of  the  learned,  however,  were  persuaded  by  his  arguments  except  Pag|*  and 
La  Rocque,  of  whom  the  latter  has  given  us,  in  his  Voyage  de  SprU  et  de  Jtowfff&an.  too. 
ii.  p.  28 — 128,  a  long  dissertation  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Maronites.  Even  the 
learned  Assemannus,  himself  a  Maronite,  and  who  has  spared  no  pains  to  deiend  his  na- 
^  Sec  Crilica  Btsroniana  ad  A,  ON. 
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XII.  Neither  the  sixth  general  council,  in  which  the  Mo- 
nothelites  were  condemned,  nor  the  fifth,  which 
had  been  assembled  in  the  preceding  century,  Slfed*^. 
had  determined  any  thing  concerning  ecclesiasti-  *""* 
cal  discipline  or  religious  ceremonies.  To  supply  this  de- 
fect, a  new  assembly  of  bishops  was  held  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  Justinian  II.  in  a  spacious  hall  of  tne  imperial  pa- 
lace called  trulluSf  L  e.  cupola^  from  the  form  of  the  build- 
ing. This  council,  which  met  a.  d.  692,  was  called  qimU 
sextum,  as  yfe  had  occasion  to  observe  formerly,  from  its 
being  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a  supplement  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  oecumenical  councils,  and  as  having  given  to 
the  acts  of  these  assemblies  the  degree  of  perfection  which 
they  had  hitherto  wanted.  There  are  yet  extant  a  hun- 
dred and  two  laws  which  were  enacted  in  this  council, 
and  which  related  to  the  external  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  lives  and 
manners  of  Christians.  Of  these  there  are  six,  which  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  several  opinions  and  rites  of  the 
Romish  church;  for  which  reason  the  Roman  pontiffs 
have  refused  to  adopt,  without  restriction,  the  decisions  of 
^this  council,  or  to  reckon  it  in  the  number  of  those  called 
iBcumenicaly  though  the^  look  upon  the  greatest  part  of 
its  decrees  as  worthy  of  applause." 

tion*  against  the  reproach  in  question,  acknowledges  ingenuously,  that  among  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Nairon  and  others  in  favour  of  the  Maronitcs,  there  are  a  great  many  des- 
titute of  force.  See  lo.  Morinus,  De  ordmaL  Saeria,  p.  380.  Rich.  Simon,  Htsioire  Cri- 
tique dts  Cretiens  On'enteuj*,  chap.  xiii.  p.  146.  Euseb.  Renaudot.  Hi§Unia  Pairiarelunr, 
,fUxandrinor.  p.  149,  and  Praf,  ad  iAturgiaa  Orientales.  Le  Brun,  ExplicaHon  de  la  Mesee, 
torn.  ii.  p.  626,  Paris^  1726.  The  arguments  of  the  contending  parties  are  enumerated 
impartially,  in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  the  decision  to  the  reader,  by  Le  Quien,  in  his 
Oriens  Ckristianus^  torn.  iii.  p.  10. 

u  See  Franc.  Pagi  Brtviar.  Pontif,  Roman,  torn.  i.  p.  486.  Christ  Lupus,  DiaatrioL  de 
CondSio  TruUianOf  in  yUis  et  Ditsertai.  ad  ConcUia,  tom.  iii.  opp.  p.  168.  The  Roman 
catholics  reject  the  following  decisions  of  this  council.  1.  The  fifth  canou,  trbich  ap- 
proves of  the  eighty-five  apostolical  canons  commonly  attributed  to  Clement.  2.  The  thir- 
teenth canon,  which  allows  the  priests  to  marry.  3.  The  fifty-fifth  canon,  which  condemns 
the  sabbath  fast,  that  was  an  institution  of  the  Latin  church.  4.  The  sixty-seventh  canon, 
which  prescribes  the  most  rigorous  abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled.  5.  The 
eighty-second  cancnf  which  prohibits  the  representing  Christ  under  the  image  of  a  lamb. 
6.  The  thirty-sixth  canon,  concerning  the  equal  rank  and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  P 
and  Constantinople. 

'  *  See  JHbUoUi.  Orienial,  Vatican,  iowh  i.  p.  496. 
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fHB  EIGHTH  CENTURY- 
PART  I. 
EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
CHAPTER  I. 

COfrCEBKIffO   TBE   PROSPEROUS    EVENTS  WHICH    HAPPEKED    TO    TB& 
CHURCH   DURING   THIS   CENTVRT. 

I*  Wbils  the  Mahometans  were  infesting  with  their  anns, 
and  adding  to  their  conquests,  the  most  flourishing  The  pmi 
provinces  of  Asia,  and  obscuring,  as  far  as  then"  ^?uf^ 
mfluence  co«dd  extend^  the  lustre  and  glory  of  the  *^'*^- 
rising  church,  the  Nestorians  of  Chaldea  were  carrying  the 
lamp  of  Christianity  among  those  barbarous  nations,  called 
Scythians  by  the  ancients,  and  by  the  modems,  Tartars^ 
who,  independent  of  the  Saracen  yoke,  had  fixed  their 
habitations  within  the  limits  of  mount  Imaus/  It  is  now 
well  known,  that  Timotheus,  the  Nestorian  pontiff,  who 
had  been  raised  to  that  dignity  a.  n.  778,  converted  to  the 
Gluristian  faith,  by  the  ministry  of  Subchal  Jesu,  whom  he 
had  consecrated  bishop,  first  the  Gelae  and  Dailamites,  by 
whom  a  part  of  Hyrcania  was  inhabited ;  and  afterward,  by 
the  labours  of  other  missionaries,  the  rest  of  the  nations 
who  had  formed  settlements  in  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  Margi- 
ana,  and  SogdiaJ'  It  is  also  certain,  that  Christianity  en- 
joyed in  these  vast  regions,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
attacks  of  the  Mahometans  to  which  it  was  sometimes  ex- 
posed, the  advantages  of  a  firm  and  solid  establishment  for 
a  long  course  of  ages ;  while  the  bishops,  by  whose  minis- 

f CP  a  Tke  MMttbeni  regmia  of  Scythu,  were  difided  by  tk«  ancients,  to  ivhom  the 
northern  were  unknown,  into  three  parts,  namely,  Scythia  within,  and  Scytiiia  beyond 
Imrue,  and  Sarmatia.  It  is  of  the  first  of  these  three  that  Dr.  Mosheim  speaks  as  en- 
lightened at  this  time  with  the  knowledge  of  the  gospd  ;  and  it  comprehended  Turkes- 
tan and  Mongal,  the  Usbek,  or  Zstfnta,  Kalmuc,  and  Nogaian  Tartary,  which  were 
peopled  by  the  Bactrians,  Sogdians,  Gandari,  Sacs,  and  Massagetes,  not  to  mention  the 
land  of  Siheria,  Samoiedes,  and  Nora  ZeoJ>la,  which  were  uninhabited  in  ancient 
times. 

b  Thomas  If  argeDsis,  Hutvrim  Monaatiemj  ia>.  iii  w  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  BSbliUh. 
Orient.  Va&c.  tom.  in.  pais  t  p.  481«  See  also  this  latter  work,  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  cap.  ix. 
^  5,  p.  478.  "^  ^ 
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try  it  was  propagated  and  suppor'  jd,  were  all  consecrated 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Nestorian  pontiff. 
II.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  Europe,  we  find  many 
nations  that  were  as  yet  unenlightend  with  the 
^vetted  by  knowIcdgc  of  the  gospel.  Almost  all  the  Ger- 
mans, if  we  except  the  Bavarians,  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity  under  Theodoric,  or  Thierry,  the  son 
of  Clovis,  and  the  eastern  Franks,  with  a  few  other  pro- 
vinces, lay  buried  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  pagan  supersti- 
tion. Many  attempts  were  made,  by  pious  and  holy  men, 
to  infuse  the  truth  into  the  minds  of  these  savage  Germans ; 
and  various  efforts  were  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  kings 
and  princes,  whose  interest  it  was  to  propagate  a  religion 
that  was  so  adapted  to  mitigate  and  tame  the  ferocity  of 
these  warlike  nations ;  but  neither  the  attempts  of  pious 
zeal,  nor  the  efforts  of  policy,  were  attended  with  success. 
This  ^reat  work  was  however  effected  in  this  century,  by 
the  mmistry  of  Winfrid,  a  benedictine  monk,  bom  in  JSiig- 
land  of  illustrious  parents,  and  afterward  known  by  tEe 
name  of  Boniface.  This  famous  ecclesiastic,  attended  by 
two  companions  of  his  pious  labours,  passed  over  into 
Friesland,  a.d.  715,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of 
that  country,  but  this  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
a  war  breaking  out  between  Radbod,  the  king  of  that 
countiy,  and  Charles  Martel,  our  zealous  missionary  return- 
ed to  JBngkffld.  He  resumed  however  his  pious  under- 
taking in  the  year  719 ;  and  being  solemnly  empowered  by 
the  Roman  pontiff,  Grcj^ory  II.  to  preach  the  gospel  not 
only  in  Friesland,  but  aU  over  Germany,  he  permrmed  the 
functions  of  a  Christian  teacher  among  the  Thuringians, 
Frieslanders,  and  Hessians,  with  considerable  success."" 

J II.  This  eminent  missionary  was,  in  the  year  723,  con- 
oiher  ioas  ^ccratcd  bishoD  by  Gregory  II.  who  ciianged  the 
S'isIH'  ^^^^^  ^f  Winfrid  into  that  of  Boniface ;  seconded 
B Ji*sF"*  ^^  ^y  *^  powerful  protection,  and  encouraged 
^SSSSS.  ^y  *^^  hberality  of  Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the 
palace  to  Chilperic,  king  of  France,  he  resumed 
his  ministerial  labours  among  the  Hessians  and  Thuiingi- 
ans,  and  finished  with  glory  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 

o  An  ample  account  of  tbis  eminent  man  is  to  be  found  in  a  learned  diueitatiOD  of 
Gudeniusy  Dt  S.  Bamfacio  Gennmumnn  Jiposioio,  published  in  4to.  at  Helmstadt  in  tbe 
year  1782.  See  also  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  BibUoth.  Latma  nudii  <m»  torn.  i.  p.  709.  Htff . 
TAtffr.  dt  la  FnAfte,  torn.  iv.  p.  98.    Mabillon,  m  ^nnalibus  BeneiUthuSj  &c. 
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in  wbich  he  received  considerable  assistance  from  a  num- 
ber of  pious  and  learned  men,  who  repaired  to  him  from 
England  and  France.  As  the  Christian  churches  erected 
by  Boniface  were  too  numerous  to  be  governed  by  one 
bishop,  this  prelate  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
bishop, in  the  year  738,  by  Gregory  III.  by  whose  authori- 
ty, and  the  auspicious  protection  of  Garloman  and  Pepin^ 
the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  he  founded,  in  Germany,  the 
bishoprics  of  Wurtzbourg,  Burabpurg,  Erfurt,  and  Aich« 
stadt ;  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year  744,  the  famous  mo- 
nastery of  Fulda.  His  last  promotion,  and  the  last  recom- 
pense of  his  assiduous  labours  in  the  propagation  of  the 
truth,  was  his  advancement  to  the  arcniepiscopal  see  of 
Mentz,  A.  D.  746,  by  Zachary,  bishop  of  Kome,  by  whom 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  created  primate  of  Germany 
and  Belgium.  In  his  old  age,  he  returned  again  to  Fries- 
land,  that  he  might  finish  his  ministry  in  the  same  place 
where  he  had  entered  first  upon  its  functions ;  but  his  piety 
was  ill  rewarded  by  that  barbarous  people,  by  whom  he 
was  murdered  in  the  year  766,  while  fifty  ecclesiastics, 
who  accompanied  him  in  this  voyage,  shared  the  same 
unhappy  fate. 

IV.  Itoniface,  on  account  of  his  ministerial  labours  and 
holy  exploits,  was  distinguished  by  the  honourable 
titleofthe  Apostle  of  the  Germans;  nor,  if  we  con-  JJfa^JtfftJSf 
sider  impartially  the  eminent  services  he  render-  SSuShip*^f 
ed  to  Christianity,  will  this  title  appear  to  have  ^^^^ 
been  undeservedly  bestowed.  But  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  eminent  prelate  was  an  apostle  of  modern 
fashion,  and  had,  in  many  respects,  departed  from  the  ex- 
ceUent  model  exhibited  in  the  conduct  and  ministry  of  the 
primitive  and  true  apostles.  Beside  his  zeal  for  the  glory 
and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  equalled,  if  it 
did  not  surpass,  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the 
propagation  of  his  religion,**  many  other  things  unworthy 
of  a  truly  Christian  minister  are  laid  to  his  charge.  Incom-* 
bating  the  pagan  superstitions,  he  did  not  always  use  those 
arms,  with  wnich  the  ancient  heralds  of  the  gospel  gained 
such  victories  in  behalf  of  the  truth ;  but  often  employed 
violence  and  terror,  and  sometimes  artifice  and  fraud,  in 

d  The  French  Benedictine  monks  ingenuously  confess  th&t  Boniface  was  an  orer 
zealous  partisan  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  attributed  more  authority  to  him  than  was 
just  and  fitting.  Their  words,  in  their  Histoire  LOeraire  de  U  Frmety  torn.  iv.  p.  106,  are 
^fi  follows ;  *Ml  ezprime  son  devonement  pour  le  S.  Siege  en  des  termes  qui  ne  sont  pas 
asscz  propoitiones a  la  dignite  du  caractcrc  episcopal.*'  r^ ^^r^Tr> 
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order  to  mullqplj  the  msunber  of  Christiafis.  His  Epi^leSj 
moreover,  dncorer  mn  itnpeiious  and  arrogant  teoiper ;  a 
cunning  and  insidioas  turn  of  mind ;  an  eKcessive  zeal  for 
increasmg  the  honours  and  pretensions  of  the  sacerdotal 
order ;  and  a  profound  ignorance  of  man^  things  of  wluch 
the  kiH>wledge  was  absolutely  necessary  m  an  aposlle,  and 
particulariy  of  the  true  nature  and  genius  of  the  Ctyristiaii 
religion. 

V.  The  famous  prelate,  of  whom  we  hare  been  now 
eihet  •MrtiM  speaking,  was  not  the  only  Christian  manisfeer  who 
^M  *a  attempted  to  deliver  the  German  nations  ftmn  the 
iimana.  miserable  bondage  of  pagansuperstition;  several 
others  si^alized  their  zeal  in  the  same  laudable  and  pious 
tindertakmg.  Corbinis^,  a  French  Benedictine  monk, 
after  having  laboured  with  vast  assiduity  and  fervour  jq 
planting  the  gospel  among  the  Bavarians,  and  other  coun- 
tries, l:MBcame  bishop  of  Friesingen*''  Firniin,  a  Gaul  by 
birth,  preached  the  gospel  under  various  kisdsof  sufiering 
and  opposkion  in  Alsatia,  Bavaria,  and  Helvetia,  oofv 
Switzerland,  and  had  inspection  over  aconndenable  num- 
ber of  monasteries/  Lebuin,  an  EngUidunan,  laboured 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal  and  assiduity  to  engage  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Saxons,  and  also  the  Frieslandm,  Bd^se,  And 
other  nations,  to  receive  the  light  of  Christiam'ty ;  but  his 
ministry  was  attended  with  very  little  fruit.*  We  pass  <nrer 
in  silence  several  apostles  of  less  fame ;  nor  is  it  neeeasary 
to  mention  WiUibrord,  and  others  of  superior  reputation, 
who  persisted  now  with  great  alacrity  and  constancy  in 
the  labours  they  had  undertaken  in  the  preceding  c^itury, 
in  order  to  the  propagation  of  divine  ijrutIL 

VI.  A  war  broke  out  at  this  time,  between  Charleangne 
The  rspedhion  ^iid  tfac  Saxous,  whlch  contributed  much  to  the 
^w%i^  propagation  of  Christianity,  though  not  by  die 
iiie  sm«os.  force  of  rational  persuasion.  The  Saxons  were  at 
this  time  a  numerous  and  formidaUe  people,  who  inlmbhed 
a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  and  were  enea^ed  in  pm*- 
petual  quarrels  with  the  Franks  concarning  ra^r  bounda- 
ries and  other  matters  of  complaint.  Hence  CfaarlemagDe 

e  BaronittSy  Jinnal.  EccUs,  torn.  tiii.  od  Jin,  4ccxvi.  $  11).  Cor.  liaidiellMdc,  Svlmc 
Pridngams,  torn.  i. 

f  Henn.  Bruicbii  Chronologia  Monaster.  German,  p.  30.  Anton.  Pagi  CriHca  m  jIa- 
notes  BaranHf  torn.  ii.  ad  ^,  dcclix.  §  9.  BUMre  IMeraSre  ife  la  Fnmee^  torn.  £▼.  p. 
124. 

g  Hucbaldi  VUa  S.  Lebuini  in  taur.  Stirii  VfHs  Stmrt^r.  d.  12.  Nor.  p.  t77.  Jo.  M^ 
Vli  C^mhria  fAterata,  torn.  ii.  p.  4B4. 
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turned  his  amis  against  this  powerful  nation,  a.  n.  77!^» 
with  a  design,  not  only  to  subdue  that  spirit  of  revolt  with 
which  they  had  so  often  troubled  the  empire,  but  also  to 
abolish  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  engage  them  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  religion.  He  hoped,  by  their  conver- 
sion, to  vanquish  their  obstinacy,  imagining  that  the  divine 
precepts  of  the  gospel  would  assuage  their  impetuous  and 
restless  passions,  nutigate  their  ferocity,  and  induce  them 
to  submit  more  tamefy  to  the  government  of  the  Franks* 
These  projects  were  great  in  idea,  but  difficult  in  execution ; 
accordingly,  the  first  attempt  to  convert  the  Saxons,  after 
having  subdued  them,  was  unsuccessful,  because  it  was 
made  without  the  aid  of  violence  or  threats  by  the  bishops 
and  monks  whom  the  victor  had  left  amons  tHat  conquered 
people,  whose  obstinate  attachment  to  idolatry  no  ami- 
ments  nor  exhortations  could,  overcome.  More  forcible 
means  were  afterward  used  to  draw  them  into  the  pale  of 
the  church,  in  the  wars  which  Charlemagne  carriea  on,  in 
the  years  775,  776,  and  780,  against  that  valiant  people, 
whose  love  of  liberty  was  excessive,  and  whose  aversion  to 
the  restraints  of  sacerdotal  authority  was.  inexpressible.^ 
During  these  wars,  their  attachment  to  the  superstition  of 
their  ancestors  was  so  warmly  combated  by  the  allurements 
of  reward,  by  the  terror  of  punishment,  and  by  the  impe* 
nous  language  of  victory,  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
baptized,  though  with  inward  reluctance,  by  the  missiona- 
ries which  the  emperor  sent  among  them  for  that  purpose*^ 

h  It  will  be*proper  here  to  transcribe,  from  tbe  epistles  of  the  famous  Alcuiiii  ontt 
abbot  of  Canterbury,  a  remarkable  passage,  which  will  show  us  the  reasons  which  con* 
tribated  priacipallj  to  zive  the  Saxood  an  aversion  to  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time 
expose  the  absurd  and  preposterous  manner  of  tcnching  used  by  the  missionaries,  wh6 
were  sent  to  convert  them.  This  passage,  in  the  cirth  epistle,  and  in  the  1647th  page 
of  his  works,  is  as  follows  ;  "  Si  tanla  instantia  Icve  Cbristi  jugum  et  onus  ejus  leve  du- 
rissimo  Saxonum  popuJo  pnedicaretur,  quanta  Dccimarum  rcdditi  vel  legalis  pro  parvis- 
fiimb  quibuslibet  culpis  cdictis  neccssitas  exigcbatur,  forte  baptisroetis  sacramenta  noft 
uDhorrereot.  Sint  tandem  aliquando  Doctores  fidei  apostolicis  eiiidUi  exemplis ;  sintprte- 
dUatores  non  prctdaiores,**  Herd  the  reader  mny  see  a  lively  picture  of  the  kintl  of  apos- 
tles that  flourished  at  this  time ;  apostles  who  were  more  zealous  in  exacting  tithes,  and 
extending  their  authority,  than  in  propagating  the  sublime  truths  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  And  yet  these  very  apostles  avo  said  to  have  wrought  stupendous  mi- 
racles. 

i  Alcuinws  apud  Wilhelmum  Malmcsbur.  De  gesiis  regiim  Angtorunij  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p- 
S3,  inter  Rerum  AngHcar,  Scriptortt,  Francofwti,  a.  d.  1^01.  editos.  In  this  work  wc 
find  the  following  passage,  which  proves  what  we  have  said  with  respect  to  the  un- 
worthy methods  that  were  used  in  converting  the  Saxons;  "l^ntiqui  Saxones  ct  om- 
nes  Fresonum  populi,  instante  Rcge  Carolo  alios  pramiie  ct  alios  minis  solicitantes  ad 
iidem  Christt  conversi  sunt.*'  Sec  also  two  passages  in  the  Capitvilaria  Return  Francor. 
tom.  i.  p.  «4C,  and  252.  From  the  first  of  these  passages  wc  learn,  that  those  of  the 
Saxons  who  abandoned  the  pagan  superstitions,  were  "  restored  to  the  liberty  they 
bad  forfeited  by  the  fate  of  arms,  and  freed  from  the  obligation  of  payia*  tribu^t;"  and 
VOL.    I.  fil 
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These  seditions,  indeed,  were  soon  after  renewed,  and 
fomented  by  Widekind  and  Albion,  two  of  ibe  most  raliant 
amcmg  the  Saxon  chiefs,  who  attempted  to  abolish  the 
Christian  worship  by  the  same  violent  methods  which  had 
contributed  to  its  establishment.     But  the  courage  and 
libersJity  of  Charlemagne,  alternately  employed  to  suppress 
this  new  rebellion,  engaged  these  chiefe  to  make  a  pubUc 
and  solemn  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  year  785,  and 
to  promise  an  adherence  to  that  divine  religion  for  the  rest 
of  meir  days.^    To  prevent,  however,  the  Saxons   firom 
renouncing  a  relmon  which  they  had  embraced  wiA  reluc- 
tance, several  bishops  were  appointed  to  reside  amongftem, 
schools  also  were  erected,  and  monasteries  founded,  that 
the  means  of  instruction  mi^ht  not  be  wanting.   The  same 
precautions  were  employed  amons  the  Huns  in  Pannonia, 
to  maintain  in  tlie  profession  of  Christianity  that  fierce 
people,  whom  Charlemagne  had  converted  to  the  fiiftfa, 
when,  exhausted  and  dejected  by  various  defeats,  tbey 
were  no  longer  able  to  make  head  against  his  victorious 
aims,  and  choose  rather  to  be  Christians  than  slaves} 
VII.  Succeeding  generations,  filled  with  a  gratefiil  sense 
YiM  judff.  of  the   femous  exploits  which  Charlemagne  had 
SShttofoni  performed  in  the  service  of  Christianity,  canon- 
liJJS.**'   ized  his  memor}%  and  turned  this  bloody  warrior 
SSrtJ?      into  an  eminent  saint.    In  the  twelfth  century 
■^■^        Frederic  I.  emperor  of  the  Romans,  ordered  Pas- 
chal II.  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  pontificate,  to  enrol  the 
name  of  this  mightj  conqueror  among  the  tutelary  saints  of 
the  church.*"  And  mdeed  Charlemagne  merited  tms  honour, 
according  to  the  opinions  which  prevailed  at  that  period  of 

ib  the  Meond,  we  find  the  following  severe  law,  that  "ererj  Sazon,  who  contemptnoiiiaiT 
refused  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  haptisn,  and  persisted  in  his  adherence  to  psguiinn, 
lyas  to  be  punished  with  death."  White  such  rewards  and  ptinishments  were  employed 
in  the  cfuue  of  religion,  there  was  do  occasion  for  miracles  to  advance  its  progress,  for 
these  piotives  were  sufficient  to  draw  all  mankind  to  an' hypocritical  and  external  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imegine  what  sort  of  Christians  the  Saxons  most 
have  been,  who  were  dragooned  into  the  church  in  this  abominable  manner.  Compttze 
with  the  authors  mentioned  in  this  uole,  'i^aunoius,  De  veteri  more  haptizanM  JwUc9s  ei 
InJidtUtf  cap.  v.  vi.  p.  70.%  torn,  iu  opp.  pars  ii.  This  author  assures  us  that  Adrias,  tlie 
first  Roman  pontiflf  of  that  name,  honoured  with  his  approbation  Charlemagne's  method 
of  converting  the  Saxons. 

k  Eginartus,  De  vUa  CafoH  M.  Adam  Brcmcnsis,  lib.  f.  cap.  \  iii.  Sec  also  the  writers 
of  the  history  and  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  which  are  mentioned  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabiicitis, 
in  his  Bibliotheda  Latma  Medii  cert,  tom.  i.  p.  950. 

1  VUa  S,  Rudhtrti  in  Uenric.  Canif^ii  Lectimibui  •*«%»{*,  tom.  iit.  pars  ii.  p.  340. 
Pauli  Pebreceni  Ilistoria  EceUsia  Reformat,  in  Ilungar  et  Tran5if?cnia  a  Lampio  ediia^ 
pars!,  cap.  ii.  p.  10. 

m  Vid.  Hcnr.  Caiiisii,  Lecjitrnts  ArA'tpict^  tom.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  807.  WalcWi  Dissert,  de 
Carfiti  JtfajTffC  Cmfmfizationf. 
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time ;  for  to  have  enriched  the  clergy  with  large  and  mag- 
nificent donations,**  and  to  have  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  churchy  no  matter  by  what  methods,  was  then  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  merit,  and  as  a  su$cient  pretension 
to  the  honour  of  samtsMp.  But  in  llie  esteem  of  those  who 
judge  of  the  nature  ana  characters  of  ^ancfe'to  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  gospel  upon  that  head,  the  ^ain/ea  emperor  will 
appear  utteny  unworthy  of  that  ghostly  dignity.  For,  not 
to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  his  vices,  whose  number 
counterbalanced  that  of  his  virtues,  it  is  undeniably  evident, 
that  his  ardent  and  ill-conducted  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Huns,  Frieslanders^  and  Saxons,  was  more  anunated 
by  the  suggestions  of  ambition,  than  by  a  principle  of  true 
piety ;  and  that  his  main  view  in  these  religious  exploits 
was  to  subdue  the  converted  nations  under  bis  dommion, 
and  to  tame  them  to  his  yoke,  which  they  supported  with 
impatience,  and  shook  off  by  frequent  revolts.  It  is  more- 
over well  kuown,  that  this  boasted  saint  made  no  scruple 
of  seeking  the  alliance  of  the  infidel  Saracens,  that  he 
might  be  more  effectually  enabled  to  crush  the  Greeks, 
notwithstanding  their  profession  of  the  Christian  religion."* 
VIII.  The  many  and  stupendous  miracles,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Christian  missiona-  Ai4*rckeat. 
ries,  who  were  sent  to  convert  the  barbarous  na-  SJ'SJSf^ 
tions,  have  lost,  in  our  times,  the  credit  they  ob-  SSfSTiffi; 
tain^  in  former  ages.  The  corrupt  discipline  that  '*"*"'^' 
then  prevailed,  SMdmitted  of  those  fallacious  stratagems 
which  are  very  improperly  called  j9e>iM  frauds :  nor  did  thue 
heralds  of  the  gospel  think  it  at  all  unlawful  to  terrify  or 
allure  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  by  fictitious  prodi- 
gies, those  oodurate  hearts,  which  they  could  not  subdue 
by  reason  and  argument.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  all  (hose  who  acquired  renown  by  their  miracles, 
were  chai^eable  with  this  fanatical  species  of  artifice  and 
fraud*  For  as,  on  the-  one  hand,  those  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious nations  were  disposed  to  look  upon,  as  miracu- 
lous, every  event  which  had  an  unusual  aspect ;  so  on  the 
other,  the  Christian  doctors  themselves  were  so  uninstruct- 
ed  aod  superficial,  so  litde  acquainted  with  the  powers  of 
•nature  aaoi  the  rdatims  and  QoniM»i<Nis  of  thingji  in  tbfor 

o' See  Baange,  JfiM»^4i»  Ai^  tab.  k^  etp.  &  f*4l. 
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ordinary  course,  that  uncommon  events,  however  natural, 
were  considered  by  them  as  miraculous  interpositions  erf 
the  Most  High.  This  will  appear  obvious  to  such  as,  void 
of  superstition  and  partialitv,  read  the  .dcts  of  the  samis 
who  ^unshed  in  this  and  the  following  centuries. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CONCEBMNO   THE   CALAMITOUS  EVENTS    THAT    HAPPERKD   TO   tUt 
CHURCH   DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  eastern  empire  had  now  fallen  from  its  former 
strength  ana  grandeur,  through  the   repeated 
U^.SrSST-  shocks  of  dreacmd  revolutions,  and  the  consuming 
tentattotui.  pQ^er  of  kitestine  calamities.    The  throne  was 
now  become  the  seat  of  terror,  inquietude,  and  suspicion ; 
nor  was  any  reign  attended  with  an  uninterrupted  tranqmt 
lily.    In  this  century  three  emperors  were  dethroned,  load- 
ed with  ignominy,  and  sent  into  banishment    Under  Leo 
the  Isaunan,  and  his  son  Canstantine,  sumamed  Coprony- 
mus,  arose  that  fatal  controversy  about  the  worsnip  of 
images,  which  proved  a  source  of  innumerable  calamities 
and  troubles,  and  weakened  almost  incredibly  the  force  of 
the  empire.    These  troubles  and  dissensions  left  the  Sara- 
cens at  liberty  to  ravage  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa^ 
to  oppress  the  Greeks  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and 
to  extend  their  territories  and  dominion  on  all  sides,  as 
also  to  oppose  every  where  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  in  some  places  to  extirpate  it  ent&ly.  But  the  troubles 
of  the  empire,  and  the  calaitaities  of  the  church,  did  not  end 
here  ;  for,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  were  as- 
sailed by  new  enemies,  still  more  fierce  and  inhnm^n  tbm 
those  whose  usurpations  they  had  hitherto  suffered.   These 
The  tiieiirfio.  wcre  thc  Turks,  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  or  at  least 
•ftbeToru.   their  desceudauts,  who,  breaking  forth  from  the 
inaccessible  wilds  about  mount  Caucasus,  overspread  Col- 
chis, lUbria,  and  Albania,  rushed  from  thence  mto  Arme- 
nia, and  after  having  subdued  the  Saracens,  turned  their 
victorious  arms  against  the  Greeks,  whom,  in  process  of 
time,  they  reduced  undw  their  dimiinion. 
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II.  In  the  year  714,  the  Saracens  crossed  the  sea  which 
separates  Spain  from  Africa,  dispersed  the  army 
of  Roderic,  king  of  the  Spanish  Goths,^' whose  jfJ^iSSr 
^  defeat  was  principally  due  to  the  treachery  of  ""^ 
their  general  Julian,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  territories  of  this  vanquished  prince. 
About  the  same  time  the  empire  of  the  Visigoths,  which 
had  subsisted  in  Spam  above  three  hundred  years,  was  to- 
tally overturned  by  these  fierce  and  savage  mvaders,  who 
also  took  possession  of  all  the  maritime .  coasts  of  Gaul, 
from  the  Fyrenean  mountains  to  the  river  Rhone,  from 
whence  they  made  frequent  incursions,  and  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  countries  with  fire  apd  sword. 

The  rapid  progress  of  these  bold  invaders  was,  indeed, 
[    checked  oy  Charles  Martel,  who  gained  a  signal  victory 
I    over  them  m  a  bloody  action  near  the  city  of  Poitiers,  a.  ]>« 
732.'    But  the  vanquished  spoflers  soon  recovered  their 
strength  and  their  ferocity,  and  returned  with  new  vio- 
lence to  their  devastations.    This  engaged  Charlemagne 
to  lead  a  formidable  army  into  Spain,  with  a  design  to  de- 
liver that  whole  country  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the 
Saracens ;  but  this  grand  enterprise,  though  it  did  not  en- 
tirely miscarry,  was  not  however  attended  with  the  signal 
;    success  that  was  expected  from  it.'    The  inroads  of  this 
warlike  people  were  felt  by  many  of  the  western  provinces, 
I    beside  those  of  France  and  Spain.    Several  parts  of  Italy 
[     suffered  from  their  incursions ;  the  island  of  Sardinia  was 
I     reduced  under  their  yoke ;  and  Sicily  was  ravaged  aiid  op- 
^    pressed  by  them  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.    Hence 
the  Christian  religion  in  Spain  and  Sardinia  suffered  inex- 
J     pressibly  under  lliese  violent  usurpers. 

In  Grermany,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  Christians 
,  were  assailed  by  another  sort  of  enemies;  for  all  such  as 
adhered  to  the  pagan  superstitions  beheld  them  with  the 
most  inveterate  hatred,  and  persecuted  them  with  the  most 
unrelenting  violence  and  fury.'  Hence,  in  several  places, 
castles  and  fortresses  were  erected  to  restrain  the  incur- 
I     sions  of  these  barbarian  zealots. 

p  Jo.  Mariana,  Rerun  IRspmdearumj  lib.  vi.  cap.'xxi.  Eudebe  Reoaudot,  ^giarut 
Pttriareh.  JHexandrin,  p.  253.    Jo.  de  Ferreras,  HisU  tTEspagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  4S5. 

q  Paulus  Diacontts,  De  gesHi  Longobard.  lib.  yu  cap.  zlvi.  liii.  Jo.  Mariana^  Rerun 
J^paiu  lib*  vii.  cap.  iii.  Bayle's  mdiimarjff  at  the  article  Abderamus.  Ferreras,  JBSff. 
d^Espagney  torn.  ii.  p.  4€3. 

r  Hear,  de  Banao,  Tenitehe  Reiser  vnd  Reich^s  HhMrty  ton.  iL  p*  389.  Fawns, 
Mist.  fEtpagfUy  iom.  ii.  p.  506. 

.  Senrati  Lupi  vUa  WigberH,  p.  304.  ,,g,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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CHAPTER  I. 

t:ONCERNING   »HB   STATE    OF   LETTERS   AND    PHILOSOPHT  DURISQ    THIS 

€ERTUftY. 

I.  Therjb  were  not  wanting  among  the  Greeks  men  of 
Theimieor  gcnius  aud  talents,  who  might  hare  contributed  to 

iSSg'tbe  prevent  the  total  decline  of  literature ;  but  their 
oreeks.  zcal  was  damped  by  the  tumults  and  desolations 
that  reigned  in  the  empire ;  and  while  both  church  and 
state  were  menaced  with  approaching  ruin,  the  learned 
were  left  destitute  of  that  protection  which  gives  both  vi- 

Biur  and  success  to  the  culture  of*  the  arts  and  sciences, 
ence  few  or  none  of  the  Greeks  were  at  ^  famous  either 
for  elegance  of  diction,  true  wit,  copious  erudition,  or  a 
zealous  attachment  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth*  Frigid  homilies,  insipid  narrations  of 
the  exploits  of  pretended  saints,  vain  and  subtile  disputes 
about  unessential  and  trivial  subjects,  vehement  and  bom* 
bastic  declamations  for  or  against  the  erection  and  worship 
of  images,  histories  composed  without  method  or  judgment, 
such  were  the  monuments  of  Grecian  learning  in  this  nai- 
serable  age. 

II.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  Aristotelian 
Th«proer<»t  philosophy  was  taught  every  where  in  the  pubEc 

?eiiaa%hliS^  schools,  and  was  propagated  in  all  places  with 
^^^'  considerable  success.    The  doctrine  of  Plato  had 

lost  all  its  credit  ^n  the  schools,  after  the  repeated  sentences 
of  condemnation  that  had  been  passed  upon  the  opinions  of 
Origen,  and  the  troubles  which  tne  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies  had  excited  in  the  church ;  so  that  Platomsm 
now  was  almost  confined  to  the  solitary  retreats  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders.  Of  all  the  writers  in  this  centuiy,  who  con- 
tributed to  the  illustration  and  progress  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  the  most  etninent  was  John  Damascenus,  who 
cmiposed  a  concise,  plain,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  staguite,  for  the  instruction  of  the  more 
igncxant,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  t^  conunoii  ciq>acitie5. 
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This  Utde  work  excited  numbers,  both  in  Greece  and  Sy- 
ria, to  the  study  of  that  philosophy,  whose  proselytes  in- 
creased daily.  The  Nestonans  and  Jacobites  were  also 
extremely  diligent  in  the  study  of  Aristotle's  UTitings,  ironic 
whence  wey  armed  themselyes  with  sophisms  and  quibbles, 
which  they  employed  against  the  Greeks  in  the  controversy 
concerning  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ. 

III.  The  literary  history  of  the  Latins  exhibits  innume- 
rable instances  of  the  grossest ^orance,*  which 
will  not  however  appear  surprising  to  such  as   ,S;j«Ti2ing 
consider  with  attention  the  state  of  £urope  in   ciLrfoi^liN!!^ 
this  century.    If  we  except  some  poor  remains 
of  learning  which  were  yet  f  o  be  round  at  Rome,  aiul  in 
certain  cities  of  Italy,*'  the  sciences  seemed  to  have  aban- 
doned the  continent,  and  fixed  their  residence  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.""  T'hose  therefore  of  the  Latin  writers,  who 
were  distihgdshed  by  their  learning  and  genius,  were  all, 
a  few  French  and  Itahans  excepted,  either  Sritishor  Scotch, 
such  as  Alcuin,  Bede,  Egbert,  Clemens,  Dungailus,  Acca, 
and  others.     Charlemagne,  whose  political  talents  were 
embellished  by  a  considerable  degree  of  learning,  and  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  endeavoured  to 
dispel  the  profound  ignorance  that  reigned  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  in  which  excellent  undertaking  he  was  animated 
and  dk-ected  by  the  counsels  of  Alcuin.    With  this  view  he 
drew,  first  from  Italy,  and  afterward  from  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, by  his  liberality,  eminent  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  various  branches  of  literature ;  and  ex- 
cited the  several  orders  of  the  clergy  and  monks  by  vari- 
ous encouragements,  and  the  nobinty,  and  others  of  emi- 
nent rank,  by  his  own  example,  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
I    ledge  in  all  its  branches,  human  and  divine. 

IV.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  noble  design,  Ae  greatest 
part  of  the  bishops  erected,  by  the  express  order  ctbrtmi 
of  Uie  emperor,  cathedral  schools,  so  called  firom  uf  iSSSI" 
their  lying  contiguous  to  the  principal  church  m  •"'*^ 
each  (tiocess,  in  which  the  youth  which  were  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  Christ,  received  a  learned  and  religious  edu- 
cation. Those  also  of  the  abbots,  who  had  any  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  opened  schools  in  their  monas* 


a  Vid.  Steph.  Baluz.  ObsertMt,  ad  R^inmem  Prumienaem^  p.  540. 
b  Lud.  Ant.  Muratori  Jintiq.  Jtaliea  fnedii  nvi,  torn.  iii.  p.  811. 
c  Jac.  UsserittS)  Prof,  ad  SyUogen  EfisMar^n  Hibernk(frui\u     •   , 
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teries,  in  which  die  more  learned  of  the  fraternity  instnict-* 
ed  such  as  were  designed  for  the  monastic  state,  or  the 
sacerdotal  order,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  other  branches 
of  learniuj^  suitable  to  their  future  destination.  It  was  for- 
merly beheved,  that  the  university  of  Paris  was  erected  by 
Charlemagne ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by  such  as  have 
studied  with  impartiality  tne  history  of  this  age ;  though  it 
is  undeniably  evident  tnat  this  ^reat  prince  had  the  honour 
of  laying,  in  some  measure,  me  foundation  of  that  noble 
institution,  and  that  the  beginnings  from  which  it  arose 
were  owing  entirely  to  him.*^  However  this  question  be 
decided,  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  the  zeal  of  this  em- 
peror, for  the  propagation  and  tidvancement  of  letters,  was 
very  great,  and  mamfested  its  ardour  by  a  considerable 
number  of  ^excellent  establishments;  nor  among  others 
must  we  pass  with  silence  the  famous  palatine  school,  whidi 
he  erected  with  a  view  to  banish  ignorance  from  his  court ; 
and  in  which  the  princes  of  the  bloofi,  and  the  children  of 
the  nobility,  were  educated  by  the  most  learned  and  illus- 
trious masters  of  the  times/ 
y.  These  excellent  establishments  were  not,  however. 
Bat  not  M.  attended  with  the  desured  success;  nor  was  the 
^J**^j;2J**  improvement  of  the  youth,  in  learning  and  virtue, 
■«*•*  at  all  proportioned  to  the  pains  that  were  taJren, 
and  the  bounty  that  was  bestowed  to  procure  them  a  libe- 
ral education.  This  indeed  will  not  appear  surpnsing, 
when  we  consider  that  the  most  learned  and  renowned 
masters  of  these  times  were  men  of  very  little  genius  and 
abilities,  and  that  their  system  of  erudition  and  philosophy 
was  nothing  more  than  a  lean  and  ghastly  skeleton,  equaDy 
unfit  for  ornament  and  use.  The  whole  circle  of  the  s<n- 
ences  was  composed  of  what  they  called,  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  and  astronomy  y  the  three  former  of  which  they  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  trmuniy  and  the  four  latter  by  that 
of  quadrivium.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  moje  wretched- 
ly barbarous  than  the  manner  in  which  these  sciences  were 

d  The  reasons  that  have  been  uped  to  prove  Charlcmaf^ne  tbe  founder  of  tbe  nnirer- 
sity  of  Paris,  are  accurately  collected  in  Du  Boulay,  Historia  Academitt  Paris,  torn.  i.  p. 
91.  But  they  have  been  refuted -by  the  following  learned  men  in  a  victorious  manner, 
viz.  MabiUon>.4ct.  SancL  Ord,  DeiiedicL  torn.  v.  Praf.  §  181,  183,  Launosr,  Claud.  Jolj, 
De  Schdit, 

e  Boulay,  Historia  Jicadendfr.  Paris,  totn.  i.  p.  281.  Mabtllon,  1.  c.  §  179. 

f  Hcrm.  Conringii  *^nliqu{tat.  ,9cademicaf  Diss,  iii.  p.  80.  Jac  Tomasii  Progrmmntt§, 
p.  3G8.  Olmervatiom.  ffaltnsmwj  torn.  vi.  Obsert.  xiv.  p.  118. 
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taught,  as  we  may  easily  percerrie  from  Alcuin's  treatise 
Geneeming  them ;'  and  me  dissertations  of  St.  Aagustin  on 
the  same  subject^  which  were  in  the  highest  repute  at  this 
time.  Id  the  greatest  part  of  the  schools,  the  publie 
teachers  ventured  no  farther  than  the  trtviumf  and  con* 
fined  then'  itastructions  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic ; 
they,  however,  who,  after  passing  the  trwkan  and  also  the 
^uadrivimny  were  desirous  of  rising  yet  higher  in  dieir  lite- 
rary pursuits,  were  e9:horted  to  apply  meniselves  to  the 
study  of  Cassiodore  and  Boethius,  as  if  the  progress  of 
hmman  knowledge  was  bounded  by  the  discoveries  of  those 
two  learned  writers* 


CHAPTER  IT. 
coscsaifiiro  ths  doctors  and  MiiritTEBa  ov  thb  cuubch,  avd  its 

roIlM   OF   OOTKRIIMENT  Dt7RIMO    THIS  CfiNTURT. 

I.  That  corruption  of  maimers  which  dishonoured  the 
clergy  in  the  former  century,  increased,  instead  n.  *im  ^ 
of  cfiminishing,  in  this,  and  discovered  itself  un-  ^  *^'^' 
der  the  most  odious  characters,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces.    In  the  east  there  arose  the  most 
violent  dissensions  and  quarrels  among  the  bishops  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  who,  forgetting  the  dutfes  of  their 
stations,  and  the  cause  of  Christ  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, threw  the  state  into  combustion  by  their  outward 
clamours,  and  their  scandalous  divisions,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  bre- 
thren who  differed  from  them  in  opinion.    In  the  western 
world,  Christianitv  was  not  less  disgraced  by  the  lives  and 
actions  of  those  who  pretended.to  be  the  luminaries  of  the 
church,  and  wha  ought  to  have  been  so  in  reality,  by  ex- 
hibitmg  examples  of  piety  and  virtue  to  their  flock.    The 
cleigy  abandoned  themselves  to  their  passions  without 
mocteratioA  or  restraint ;  they  were  distinguished  by  their 
luxury,  their  gluttony,  and  their  lust ;  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  dissipations  of  various  kinds,  to  the  pleasures  of 
hunting,  and  what  was  still  more  remote  from  their  sacred 

f  Aleoioi  C^wro,  psn  ii.  (k  1346^  e^  daerceUai.  It  ia*  hoover,  to  be  obtenred, 
tbst  tiM  tMiiM  of  Alcirin  here  refcnred  to»  it  not  onlj  impecfect^  but  ie  elneeteiiticely 
trtnecribed  from  GsMMore. 
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eharactOT,  to  military  studies^  and  enterprises.  They  had 
also  $o  far  extinguished  e^ery  principle  of  fea^  and  shaoae, 
that  they  became  incorri^ble ;  nor  could  the  various  laws 
enacted  against  their  vices  by  Carlonan,  Pepin,  and 
Charlemagne,  at  all  contribute  to  set  bounds  to  their  U- 
centiousness,  or  to  bring  about  their  reformatidli.' 

II.  It  is  indeed  amazing,  that  notwithstanding  the  shock- 
ing nature  of  such  vices,  especially  in  a  set  of  men 
b  whose  profession  obliged  them  to  display  to  the 

X^in  world  tne  attracting  lustre  of  virtuous  example ; 
ttewesk  ^^j  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  troubles  and 
complaints  which  these  vices  occasioqed ;  the  clergy  were 
Still  neld,  corrupt  as  they  were,  in  the  highest  veneration^ 
and  were  honoured,  as  a  sort  of  deities,  by  the  submissive 
multitude.  This  veneration  fpr  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
and  the  influence  and  authority  it  gave  them  over  the  peo- 
ple, were  indeed  carried  much  higher  in  the  west  than' in 
the  eastern  provinces ;  and  the  reasons  of  this  difference 
will  appear  manifest  to  such  as  consider  the  customs  and 
manners  that  prevailed  among  the  barbarous  nations, 
which  were,  at  this  time,  masters  of  Europe,  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  All  these  nations,  during 
their  continuance  under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  were 
absolutely  enslaved  to  their  priests,  without  whose  counsel 
and  authority  they  transacted  nothing  of  the  least  import- 
ance either  in  civil  or  military  affairs.^     Upon  their  con- 

V 

b  Steph.  Balazius,  ad  Reginen.  PramUnsemj  p.  563.      WiDuns,  CmuSia  Mmgna  Bn- 
Amnia,  torn.  i.  p.  90. 

i  Steph.  Balus.  CapUular.  regwn  Fnmcor,  torn.  i.  p.  1S9,  SOS,  275,  493,  &c. 

k  Jnlius  Casar,  De  btlh  Gatitco,  lib.  v.  cap.  13.  "Druides  magno  9unt  apaA  e#s 
bonore;n«m  fere  da  omnibus  controrersiis,  publicis  priTatiaqae,  constilnent ;  eft,  ai 
quod  est  admissum  factnus,  si  cedus  fincta,  si  de  bsereditate  li  de  finibus  controTenia 
est,  iidem  dccernunt,  prcmia,  potnasque  constihiunt ;  si  qui  atit  pnblieus  eoniBi  de- 
creto  Don  ateteriC,  sacrificiis  interdicunt.  Druides  a  beUo  abesse  coosueTerunt,  saqite 
tributa  una  cum  reliquis  pendunt ;  militise  Tacationem,  omniumque  rerum  habent  im- 
muDitatem.  Tantis  excHali  prsmiis,  et  sua  3ponto  multi  in  dieeiplinan  eouTenioiit,  et 
a  parontibus  propinquisquo  mittuutur.*  Tacitus,  De  mor.  Gernuaurumy  cap.  7,  p.  384. 
edit  Gronov.  expresses  also  the  power  and  authority  of  the  priests  or  Dniids  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  Neque  enim  animadvertere,  nequc  f  incire,  neqne  ireiberare  qadeaa, 
nisi  sacerdotibus  permisium,  non  quasi  in  poenam,  nee  docis  jussu,  sed  vclut  Deo  inpe- 
rantc."  And  again,  cap.  ii.  '*  Silentium  per  sacerdotes,  quibus  et  turn  coerceodi  jus  e«t, 
imperatnn"  Helmoldus,  CAron.  Sdnorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  xurL  p.  90,  expresses  binMelf 
to  the  same  purpose,  *'  Mi\)or  Flaminis,  quam  Regis,  apud  ipsos  veneratio  est."  And 
acain,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  p.  235.  "  Rex  apud  eos  modicse  estiniationis  est  comparacUoiie 
Flaminis.  lUe  enim  responsa  perquirit.  Rex  et  populus  ad  illios  nutum  pendent."  This 
ancient  custom  of  honouring  their  priests,  and  submitting  in  all  things  to  their  decisioQ?^ 
was  still  preserved  by  the  Germans,  and  the  other  European  nations,  ailer  their  conTer- 
sion  to  Christianity  ;  and  this  furnishes  a  satisfactory  answer  to  that  question,  tiz.  bow 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Christian  priesthood  obtained  in  the  west  that  enormous  debtee 
uX  authority,  which  is  so  contrary  to  tho  positive  precepts  of  Christy  and  the.  nsFtnre  sn^ 
gcuiuB  of  his  Divine  religlj^n; 
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version  to  Christianity,  they  therefore  thought  proper  te 
transfer  to  the  ministers  of  their  new  religion,  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  former  priests ;  and  the  Christiaa 
bishops,  in  their  turn,  were  not  only  ready  to  aceept  the 
offer,  out  used  all  their  diligence  and  dexterity  to  secure 
and  assert  to  themselves  and  their  successors,  the  domi- 
nion and  authority  which  the  ministers  of  paganism  had 
usurped  over  an  ignorant  and  brutish  people. 

III.  The  honours  and  privileges,  which  the  western  na- 
tions had  voluntarily  conierred  upon  the  bishops,  Tb.  richet  ui- 
and  other  doctors  of  the  church,  were  now  aug-  !I^r,ii"?ges 
raented  with  new  and  immense  accessions  of  opu-  ••***«^ 
lence  and  authority.  The  endownients  of  the  church  and 
monasteries,  and  the  revenues  of  the  bishops,  were  hitherto 
considers^^le ;  but  in  this  century  a  new  and  inf^enious 
method  was  found  out  of  acquiring  much  greater  riches  to 
the  phurch,  and  of  increasing  its  wealth  through  succeed- 
ing ages!  'An  opinion  prevailed  universally  at  this  time, 
though  its  authors  are  not  known,  that  the  punishment 
which  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  world  has  reserved  for 
the  transgressions  of  the  wicked,  was  to  be  prevented  and 
annulled,  by  liberal  donations  to  God,  to  the  saints,  to  the 
churches,  and  clergy.  In  consequence  of  this  notion,  the 
great  and  opulent,  who  were,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
remarkable  for  their  flagitious  and  abominable  lives,  offer- 
ed, out  of  the  abundance  which  they  had  received  by  in- 
heritance, or  acquired  by  rapine,  rich  donations  to  depart- 
ed saints,  their  ministers  upon  earth,  and  the  keepers  of 
the  temples  that  were  erected  in  their  honour,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  sufferings  and  penalties  annexed  \fy  the  priests 
to  transgression  in  this  life,*  and  to  escape  the  misery  de- 
nounced against  the  wicked  in  a  future  state.  This  new 
and  commodious  method  of  making  atonement  for  iniqui- 
ty, was  the  principal  source  of  those  immense  treasures 
which  from  this  period  began  to  flow  in  upon  the  clergy, 
the  churches,  and  monasteries,^  and  continued  to  enrich 
them  through  succeeding  ages  down  to  the  present  time." 

1  Tht  temporal  penalties  kere  mentioned  weife  rq^roiit  fasts,  bodily  paini  and  mortifi- 
cations, long  and  frequent  prayers,  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  saints  and  maxtjrs,  and 
such  like  austerities.  These  were  the  penalties  which  the  priests  hnposed  upon  such  as 
had  confessed  their  crimes;  and  as  the j 'were  singularly  grievous  to  those  who  had  led 
yoluptuous  UTes,and  were  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  same  course  of  licentious  pleasure, 
r.fleminaey,  and  ease ;  the  richer  sort  of  transgressors  embraced  eagerly  this  new  method 
of  expiation,  and  willingly  gave  a  part  of  their  substance  to  avoid  such  severe  and  rw 
gorous  penalties. 

m  Hftnce,  by  a  known  form  of  tfp^ech,  the^  who  oflTered  donations  to  tb«  c)i|[rfjli  p^ 
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vr.  But  here  it  ig  iiighfy  worthy  cl  obsevvalioa,  that 
the  donations  which  {Hrinces  and  persons  of  the 
^ XSm^  first  rank  presented,  in  oider  to  make  ezmatioii 
SJlr^rS^*^.  for  their  sins,  and  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God, 
^*^  and  the  demands  of  the  clersy,  did  not  only  con- 
sist in  those  private  possessions,  which  every  citizen  may 
enjoy,  and  with  which  the  churches  and  conFents  were 
already  abundantly  enriched ;  no,  these  donatibns  were 
carried  to  a  much  more  extravagant  len^h,  and  the  church 
was  endowed  with  several  of  those  pmlic  grants,  which 
are  peculiar  to  princes  and  sovereign  states,  and  ^vvhich  are 
commonly  called  regalia^  or  royal  domains.  Emperors, 
kings,  and  princes,  signalized  their  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  the  clergy,  by  investing  bishops,  churches,  and 
monasteries,  in  Uie  possession  of  whole  provinces,  cilies, 
castles,  and  fortresses,  with  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty  that  were  annexed  to  them  under  toe  do- 
minion of  (heir  former  masters.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  they,  who,  by  their  holy  profession,  were  appmnted 
to  proclaim  to  the  world  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur, 
ana  to  inspire  into  the  minds  of  men,  by  their  instructicms 
and  their  examples,  a  noble  contempt  of  sublunary  things, 
became  themselves  scandalous  spectacles  of  worldly  pomp, 
ambition,  and  splendour ;  were  created  dukes^  anmiSy  and 
marqmsesj  judges,  legislators,  aikl  sovereigns  \  and  not 
only  ^ave  laws  to  nations,  but  also,  upon  many  occasions, 
gave  battle  to  their  enemies  at  the  head  of  numerous  ar* 
mies  of  their  own  raising.  It  is  here  that  we  are  to  loi^ 
for  the  source  of  those  dreadful  tumults  and  calamities 
that  spread  desolation  through  Europe  in  after  times,  par- 
ticularly of  those  bloody  wars  concerning  (f^vestUure^  and 
those  obstinate  contentions  and  disputes  about  the  regaiU, 

V.  The  excessive  donations  that  were  made  to  the  cler- 
The  oiwet  of  gyi  ^ud  thatcxtravagaut  liberality«that  augment- 
mlUS^^  ed  daily  the  treasures  of  the  European  churches, 
*•  ***^-  to  which  these  donations  and  this  liberality  were 
totally  confined,  began  in  this  century ;  nor  do  we  find 
any  examples  of  the  like  munificence  m  preceding  times. 
From  hence  we  may  conclude  that  these  donations  were 
owing  to  customs  peculiar  to  the  European  nations,  and 


dergj  were  gaid  to  do  this  for  ih»  redtn^ptkn  qf  thtir  ioids  ;  and  tiiB  giftf  thsBuelrat 
Moexallj  called  tkepriu  rf  tranigression.    See  Lad.  Ant.  Muratori  iH$$.  4i  JUtkmfthtu 
?ec«ttoncm,  in  his  JhtHquUutiu  ItaHca  medu  mvi,  tom^  r.  p.  71S. 
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to  the  maxims  of  policy  that  were  estaUia)^  waaoaag  those 
Tw^arlike  people.    The  kings  of  these  nations,  who  were 
employed  either  in  usurpation  or  self-defence,  endeavour* 
ed,  by  adi  means,  to  attach  warmly  to  their  interests  those 
ivhom  they  considered  as  their  friends  and  clients ;  and* 
for  this  purpose,  thev  distributed  among  them  extensive 
territories,  cUies,  and  fortresses,  with  the  various  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  them,  reserving  to  themselves 
no  more  than  the  supreme  dominion,  and  suso  the  militar/ 
service  of  their  f)owerful  vassals.    This  then  being  the 
method  of  governing  customary  in  Europe,  it  was  esteem*^ 
ed  by  princes  a  high  instance  of  political  prudence  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  bishops,  and  other  Cnristian  doctors, 
the  same  sort  of  donations  that  the^  had  formerly  made 
to  their  generals  and  clients  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed, 
that  superstition  alone  was  always  the  principle  that  drew 
forth  their  liberality.    They  expected  more  fidelity  a^d 
loyalty  from  a  set  of  men,  who  were  bound  by  the  obli* 
nations  of  religion,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
Uian  from  a  body  of  nobility,  composed  of  fierce  and  im-* 
peiuous  warriors,  and  accustomed  to  little  else  than  blood^ 
shed  and  rapine.  And  they  hoped  also  to  check  die  sedi« 
tious  and  turbulent  spirits  of  their  vassals,  and  maintain 
them  in  their  obedience,  by  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  bishops,  whose  commands  were  highly  respected,  and 
whose  spiritual  thunderbolts,  rendered  formiaable  by  ig^ 
norance,  struck  terror  into  the  boldest  and  most  resolute 
hearts.'* 

u  The  account  bere  given  of  the  riAe  of  the  clergy  to  t«ch  enormous  degrees  of  opu* 
I  fence  and  authority,  m  corroborated  by  the  following  remarkable  passage  of  William  of 
Malmetb«iryy  lib.  v.  Df  r^bui  guiii  rcgton  Anifitt^  **  Garoltts  Mapws,  pro  coDtundenda 
gentium  illarum  ferocia,  omnes  pene  terras  ecclesiis  contulerat,  consilkMissime  pecpen- 
dens,  nolle  sacrt  ordinis  homines,  tarn  ihcile  quam  Laieoe,  Adelitatem  Domini  r^ioeie  ; 
prsterea  si  Laiei  rebaUarent,  iUos  posse  eicommunicttlionis  auetaritate  et  potentis  botc- 
ritate  compescerc.**  This  is,  doubtless,  the  true  reason  why  Charlemagne,  who  was  far 
from  being  a  superstitious  prinee,  or  a  slave  to  the  clei^gyi  augmented  so  vaally  the  jmw* 
diction  of  the  Koma^pontiff  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries,  where  he  had 
extended  his  conquests,  and  accumulated  upon  the  bishops  such  ample  possessions.  He 
expected  more  loyalty  and  submission  flrom  the  clergy  than  ih>m  the  laity ;  and  he  aug- 
raebted  the  riches  and  authority  of  the  former,  in  order  to  secure  his  throne  against  the 
aisAttlts  of  the  latter.  As  the  bishops  were  universally  held  in  the  tiigbest  veneration, 
lie  made  use  of  their  inioence  in  checking  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  dukes,  eovnts,  and 
knights,  wh«  were  freifaantly  veiy  troublesome.  Oharlemagne^  for  instance,  had  mudi 
to  (eat  flrom  the  dukes  of  Benevento,  Spoleto,  knd  Capua,  when  the  government  of  the 
Lombards  was  overtwiied ;  he  therafore  made  over  a  considerable  purt  of  Italy  to  the 
Roman  pontiOf^  whose  ghostly  authority,  opvleiiee,  and  threaleaings,  weva  so  pvo^r  to 
restFBdn  those  powerflil  and  vindictive  princes  firom  seditious  faisorrections,  or  to  <iuell 
such  tumults  as  thev  might  venture  to  excite.  Nor  w«s  Charlemagne  the  only  prinoe 
who  honoured  the  eleqiy  from  such  political  views :  the  other  kingi  and  inrinees  of  Ku« 
rope,  acted  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  fitun  the  same  principles,  as  will  appear  evi- 
dent to  all  who  consider^  with  attention,  the  forms  of  government,  and  the  nmtlioch  p^ 
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VI.  This  prodigious  accession  to  the  opulence  and  au- 
thority of  the  clergy  in  the  west  began  at  their 
JVmS!llI[?  ^  head,  the  Roman  pofntiflT,  and  spread  gradually 
^'*'-         from  thence  among  the  inferior  bishops,  and  also 
among  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders,    xhe  barba- 
rous nations,  who  received  the  gospel,  looked  upon  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  their  chief  ibruid,  or 
high  priest.    And  as  this  tremendous  druid  had  enjoyed, 
under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  a  boundless  authority, 
and  had  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  veneration,   that, 
through  its  servile  excess,  degenerated  into  terror  •,  so  the 
barbarous  nations,  upon  their  conversion  to  Christiamty, 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  of  the  bishops  \ne 
same  honours  and  the  same  authority  that  had  formerly 
been  vested  in  their  archdruid."    The  Roman  pontiff  re- 
ceived,  with  something  more  than  a  mere  ghostly  delight, 
these  august  privileges  ;  and  lest,  upon  any  change  of  af- 
fidrs,  attempts  might  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  mem,  he 
strengthened  his  title  to  these  extraordinary  honours, by  a 
variety  of  passages  drawn  from  ancient  history,  and,  what 
Was  still  more  astonishing,  by  arguments  of  a  religious  na- 
ture.   This  conduct  of  a  superstitious  people  swelled  the 
arrogance  of  the  Roman  druid  to  an  enormous  size  ;  and 
gave  to  the  see  of  Rome  that  high  pre-eminence,  and  that 
despotic  authority,  in  civil  and  political  matters,  that  were 
unknown  to  former  a^es.    Hence,  among  other  unhappy 
circumstances,  arose  tnat  most  monstrous  and  most  perni- 
cious opinion,  that  such  persons  as  were  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  by  the  pontiff  himself,  or  any 
of  the  bishops,  forfeited  thereby,  not  only  their  civil  rights 
and  advantages  as  citizens,  but  even  the  common  cl^ms 
and  privileges  of  humanity.     This  horrid  opinion,  which 
was  a  fatal  source  of  wars,  massacres,  and  renellions  with- 
out number,  and  which  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  augment  and  confirm  the  papal  authority,  was,  un- 


(^veroing,  that  took  place  in  this  century.  So  that  the  excessiTe  aograentation  of  c 
dotal  opulence  and  authority,  which  many  look  upon  as  the  work  of  superetitioo  a 
was,  in  many  instances,  an  effect  of  political  prudence.  We  shall  consider*  preseolSy, 
the  terrors  pf  MOommuittooCiofi,  which  William  of  Malmesbuty  touches  but  corsoritj  in 
the  latter  words  of  the  passage  above  quoted.  •  * 

0  Cesar  speaks  thus  of  the  chief  or  archdniid :  "  His  omnibtts  dmidibus  prcest  amis, 
<|ai  Summan  inter  eos,  Celtas,  habet  auctoritat^m.  Hoc  mortuo,  si  ^is  es  reliqoas 
exceUit  dignitate,  succedit.  '  At  si  sunt  plures  pares,  sufiragio  Druidum  adiegitur ;  noe* 
nnnquam  etiam  de  principato  armis  contendunt.*'  Vide  Jul.  Cosar,  JDe  ht&s  Gal§k9,  Rb: 
vi.  Clip.  xlf. 
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liappily  for  Europe,  borrowed  by  Cbri£rtian%  or  rather  by 
the  cleraVf  from  the  pagan  superstitions.^ 

VII.  We  see  in  the  annals  of  the  French  nation  the  fol* 
lowing  remackable  and  shocking  instance  of  the  The  R<»m«i 
enornious  power  that  was  at  this  time  vested  in  the  Sm^o  S- 
Homan  pontiff.   Pepin,  who  was  mayor  of  the  pa-  ^^Ty  % 
lace  to  Ghilderic  III.  ami  who,  in  the  exercise  of  im55o"«f' 5? 
that  high  office,  was  possessed,  in  reality,  of  the  *'^*"' 
royal  power  and  authority,  not  contented  with  this^  aspired 
to  the  titles  and  honours  of  majesty,  and  formed  the  design 
of  dethroning  his  sovereign.   For  this  purpose,  the  states 
of  the  realm  were  assembled  by  Pepin,  a.  b.  751 ;  and 
though  they  wdre  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  ambitious 
usurper,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  previously  to  be  consulted  whether  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  project  was  lawful  or  not.    In  consequence 
of  this,  ambassadors  were  sent  by  Pepin  to  Zachary,  the 
reining  pontiff,  with  the  following  question ;  "  Whether 
the  divine  law  did  not  permit  a  valiant  and  warlike  peopleto 
dethrone  a  pusillanimous  and  indolent  monarch,  who  was^ 
incapable  of  discharging  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty, 
and  to  substitute  in  his  pkce  one  more  worthy  to  rule,  and 
who  had  already  rendered  most  important  services  to  the 

p  Though  $xcommimcalionf  from  the  time  of  Constantine  Ihe  .Great,  was,  m  eveiy 
part  of  the  Christian  wurid,  attended  with  many  disagreeable  effects,  yet  its  highest  ter- 
-  rors  were  confined  to  £urope,  where  its  aspect  was  truly  formidable  and  hideous.    Ft 
acquired  also,  in  the  eighth  century,  new  accessions  of  terror ;  so  that,  from  that  period^ 
the  excommunieatUm  practised  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from  that  which  was  in  use  iir 
other  parts  of  Christendom.     Excommunicated  persons  were  indeed  considered,  in  all 
places,  98  object*  qf  aversion  both  to  God  and  men ;  but  th^y  were  not,  on  this  account, 
robbed  of  the  privileges  of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rights  of  humanity  ;  much  less  were  those 
kings  and  princes,  whom  an  insolent  bishop  lad  thought  proper  to  exclude  from  the 
(ommunioD  of  the  church,  supposed  to  forfeit,  on  that  account,  their  crowns  or  their 
territories..    But  from  this  centuvy  it  was  quite  otherwise  in  Europe ;  etteommunicataon 
received  tint  infernal  power  which  dissolved  all  connexions  $  so  that  those  whom  the 
bishops,  or  Ibeir  eluef,  exclMed    from  ehureh  communion,  were  degraJed  to  a  levei 
with  the  boasts.      Under  this  horrid  sentence,  the  king,  the  ruler,  the  husband,  tiie  fa*, 
ther,  nay,  even  the  mmy  forfeited  all  their  rights,  all  their  advantages,  the  claims  of  na- 
ture, and  the  privileges  of  society.      What  then  was  the  origin  of  this  4innatural  power 
which  excommunication  acquired  ?    It  was  briefly  as  follows :  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  barbarous  nations  to-  Christianity,  these  new  and  ignorant  pro^teljrtes  confounded  the- 
ixeomnmnieation  in  use  among  Christians,  with  that  which  had  been  practised  in  the 
times  of  paganism  by  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  considered  tbem  as  of  the  same  naturer 
and  effect.    The  Roman  poutifi,  on  the  other  hand,-  were  toa  artful  not  to  countenance 
and  encourage  this  error ;  and  therefore  employed  all  sor^i  of  means  to  gain  credit 
to  an  opinion  so  proper  to  gratify  their  ambition,  and  to  Aggrandize,  in  general,  the 
episcopal  order.    That  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  extensive  and  horrid  influence  of  the 
European  and  papal  excommtltticatton»  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  cast  an  eye  upon 
the  following  {rawsage  of  Cesar,  JDe  beOo  CtuOico,  Hb.  vi«  cap.  xiii.    "  Si  quia  aut  privatum 
aut  pubHcus  Druidum  decreto  non  steterit,  sacrificiis  interdicunt.    Hcc  posna  est  apod 
COS  gravissima.    Quibus  ita  est  interdictnm,  ii  numero  inipiorura  et  sceleratorum  ha- 
hentur,  iis  omnes  decedunt,  aditum  eorum  sermonemque  defugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  conta> 
gtone  meommodi  acclpiiint ;  neque  lis  petentibos  jus  redditur,  neque  lionoA  ullua  com** 

• 
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State  ?^  The  otnatioB  of  ZMlMTTt  who  stood  much  mn^ 
of  the  succours  of  Pepin  against  toe  Greeks  and  LaoriMads. 
rendered  his  answer  sodi  as  the  usurper  desired.    Aad 
when  this  favom*able  decision  of  the  Homan  oracfe  was 
published  in  France,  the  unhappy  Childeric  was  stripped  of 
royahy  without  the  least  opposition ;  and  Pepin,  wttfeot 
the  smallest  resistance  from  any  quarter,  stepped  intotfae 
throne  of  his  master  and  his  sovereign.   Let  the  abettors 
of  ti^  panal  authority  see  how  they  can  justify  in  Christ's 
pretended  vicegerent  upon  earth,  a  decision  wfaich  is  so 
glaringly  repujgnairt  to  ttie  laws  and  precepts  of  thedmne 
Sayiour.'  This  decision  was  solemiuy  confirmed  bj  Ste- 
phen II.  the  successor  of  Zachary,  who  unflertook  a  por- 
ney  into  France,  in  the  year  7M,  in  order  to  sc^citasniKr 
ance  against  die  Lombards  and  who,  at  the  sune  time  dis- 
solved die  obligation  of  the  oath  ai  fidelity  and  aUe^:iance 
which  Pepin  h^  sworn  to.Childerk,  and  violated  bj  his 
usurpation,  in  the  year  751  •  And  to  vender  his  title  to  the 
thrown  as  sacred  as  possible,  Stephen  anointed  and  crown- 
ed him,  with  his  wile  and  two  sons,  for  the  second  timeJ 

vni.  This  compliance  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  proved  an 
Tk«  •«ii«B-  abundant  source  of  opulence  and  credit  to  the 
*^^3  ^^^l^'  ^^^  ^  i^  aspiring  ministers.  When  that 
ihT'.ttlSI  p^rt  of  Italy,  which  was  as  yet  subject  to  the 
^*^of"''**  Grecian  empire,  was  involved  in  confusion  and 
rSSo^  trouble,  by  tne  seditions  and  tumults  which  arose 
from  the  imperial  edicts   against  the  erection  and  wor- 


q  See  Le  Cointo  JiimaL  IWhm.  EteUt.  hUwn^  Daniel,  sod  tiie  other  Geteairf 
Qerman  histonftiMy  cooceniiiig  this  imporUnt  eyent;  butpurtlcukrlf  BoMoet  D^mt  it' 
tUtnMoms  CUri  GdOkmi,  pen  L  p.  SSft.  Petr.  Riral.  DUairHMomb  Hhktr.  «f  Crii^m 
^Smen  neeiv,  DiM.  iL  p.  70.  Diia.  iii.  p^  166.  Load.  l7My  ia  8vo.  Hear,  de  BwuByttilm 
/«ip(rii  OffmonM,  tooi.  ii.  p.  S88.  This  remarkable  e?eiit  b  not  indeed  related  ia  te 
eaae  manaer  bj  all  bistoriaae,  and  it  is  generally  repreteated  under  the  faljwit  colons 
by  tboM  wbo,  firem  a  spiiiC  of  Mind  seal  and  eieeaare  adidbtion,  aeiac  ewmj 
"^*     "     ' "  *■    ''ihopsof  a 


of  estalliDg  tbe  dignity  and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  fiome.  Sneh  writers  nasert  tkt 
it  ifas  by  Zaebary's  authority  as  pontifl;  and  not  in  couMipienee  of  his  opinion  as  a  et- 
pnist  or  divine,  that  the  crown  was  taken  from  the  head  of  Childetic»  and  plnecd  ofoo 
that  of  Pepin*  But  tUs  the  French  absolutely  and  justly  deny.  Had  it,  however,  bees 
sOy  the  erime  of  the  pontiff  wtadd  have  been  much  j;reater  than  it  was  in  reality. 

|t3^  r  Pepin  had  been  aaoialedy  by  the  legale  Bonibee  at  Seissons,  soon  after  kii 
election ;  but  thinking  that  eenmoay  performed  by  the  pope,  would  recomBend  Ua 
more  to  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  he  desired  that  it  should  be  performed  aoew  by  Ste- 
phea.  Pepin  is  the  first  btmch  monaich  who  reoci?cd  this  unction  as  a  cereaMioj  of 
coronation,  at  least  aecordtng  to  the  jreports  of  the  ipost  crediUe  historians.  Hi*  pi«- 
decessars  were  proclaimed  by  being  lifted  up  on  a  shield,  and  the  kokipkMot  Clovif  b 
now  univerHdly  regarded  as  fabulous.  The  custom  of  anoiatiag  Irii^  at  their  cenos- 
Uon  was,  however,  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Pepin,  and  was  observed  long  befim 
that  period  both  in  Scotland  and  Spain.  See  Edmund  Marlene,  DtJhOiq.  E/odkt,  iiitd. 
torn.  iii.  eap.  s.    As  also  Buaaa,  jSfislioria  hivpmvL  Gmnoaiei,  torn.  ii.  p.  301,  366. 

(CjP'  e  The  anthor  has  base  in  view  the  edicts  of  Leo  Isaacicus  and  Gonstanline  Cs- 
praaymnB.    The  fmrnet  pubUrimd,  hi  the  year  7t6,  a  fhmoiis  edict  against  the  wanbir 
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ship  of  images ;  tbe  kings  of  the  Lombards  employed  the 
united  influent  of  their  arms  and  negotiations  m  order  to 
terminate  these  contests.  Their  success  indeed  was  only 
advantageous  to  themselves ;  for  they  managed  matters  so 
as  to  become,  by  degrees,  masters  of  the  Grecian  provinces 
in  Italy,  which  Were  subject  to  the  exarch,  who  resided  ai 
Ravenna.  Nay,  one  of  these  monarchs,  natned  Aistulphus, 
carried  his  views  still  further.  Elated  with  these  new  ac- 
cessions to  his  dominions,  he  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Rome  and  its  territory^  and  formed  the  ambitious  project 
of  reducing  all  Italy  under  the  yoke  of  the  Lombards.  The 
terrified  pontiff,  Stephen  II.  addresses  himself  to  hi3  pow- 
erfiil  patron  and  protector  Pepin,  represents  to  him  hus  de- 
plorable condition,  and  implores  his  assistance.  The  Frendi 
.monarch  embarks  with  zeal  ifk  the  cause  of  the  suppliant 
pontiff;  crosses  the  Alps,  a.  d.  754,  with  a  numerous  ar- 
my ;  and  having  defeated  Aistulphus,  obl^ed  him,  by  a 
solemn  treaty,  to  deUver  up  to  the  see  of  Uome 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  PentapoUs,  and  all  Jf4^l^ 
the  cities,  castles,  and  territories,  which  he  had  *^*' ''' 
seized  in  the  Roman  dukedom^  It  was  not,  however, 
long  before  the  Lombard  prince  violated,  without  remorse, 
an  engagement  which  he  had  entered  into  with  reluc- 
tance. In  the  year  755,  he  laid  siege  to  Rome  for  the 
second  time,  but  was  again  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  Pepin,  who  returned  into  Italy,  and 
forcing  the  Lombard  to  execute  the  treaty  he  had  so  auda- 
ciously violated,  made  a  new  grant  of  the  exarchate,*  and 

of  iniages,  which  occasioned  many  contests  and  much'disturlwncc  both  in  church  and 
state ;  sttd  the  latter  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  754,  a  cotincij  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops,  who  unanimously  condemned,  not  only  the  wcrship, 
but  also  the  %ise  of  images. 

t  See  Car.  Sigonios,  De  Regno  Itduty  lil).  iii.  p.  202,  torn.  ii.  opp.  Bunau,  HisloHa 
Jmptrii  Germmieif  torn.  ii.  p.  301,  866.  Muratori  ^naU  tP  lUOwj  torn.  iv.  p.  310. 
The  real  limits  of  the  exarchatt,  granted  by  Pepin  to  the  Roman  pontiflf,  have  been 
much  controverted  among  tbe  learned,  and  have  particularly  in  our  times,  employed  the 
researchee  of  several  eminent  writers.  The  bishops  of  Rome  extend  the  limits  of  this 
fsrarcAAle  OS  far  as  they  can  with  any  appearance  of  decency  or  probability;  while  their 
•  adversaries  are  as  zealous  in  contracting  this  famous  grant  within  narrower  bounds. 
See  Lttd.  Ant.  Muratoi^.  DroUs  de  P  J^npire  tiar  P  EttU  Ecclesiastique,  cap.  i.  ii.  As  also 
his  JbiHquUaL  lUd,  medit  (svi,  torn.  i.  p.  64,  68,  986,  087.  The  same  author  treats  the 
matter  with  more  circumspection,  torn.  v.  p.  790.  This  controversy  can  only  be  termi- 
nated with  facility  by  an  inspection  of  Pepin^s  grant  of  the  territory  in  questioiL.  Fon- 
tanini,  in  his/fJt  defence  of  the  t$mporal  jurisdiction  o/  the  see  of  Rome  over  the  ctla  of 
ComtMo,  written  in  Italian,  intimates,  that  this  grant  is  stil)  in  being,  and  even  makes 
use  of  some  phrases  that  are  contained  in  it,  see  the  pages  S42  and*  346  of  that  W6ck. 
This  however  will  scarcely  be  believed.  Were  It  indeed  true  that  such  a  deed  is  yet  in 
being,  its  being  published  to  the' world  would  be,  undoubtedly,  unfavourable  to  tbe  pce- 
iensions  and  interests  of  the  church  of  Rome.    It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  recent 
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of  Pentapolis  to  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  successors  ii 
the  apostolic  see  of  St.  Petien    And  thus  |Fas  the  iHshop 
of  Rome  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  teipporal  prince. 
IX.  After  the  death  of  Pepin,  a  new  attack  was  made 
upon  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  by  Dideric,kii^ 
mS'^i^v^M  of  the  Lombards,  who  invaded  the  territories  that 
y^**  •    had  b6en  granted  by  the  French  mons^rch  to  the 
see  of  Rome.    In  this  extremity,  Adrian  I.  who 
was  pontiff  at  that  time,  fled  for  succour  to  Charles,  the  soi 
of  Pepin,  who,  on  account  of  his  heroic  exploits,  was  after- 
ward distinguished  by  the  name  of  Charlemagne.     Thk 
prince,  whose  enterprising  genius  led  him  to  seize  with 
avidity  every  opportunity  ofextending  his  conquests,  lod 
whose  veneration  for  the  Roman  see  was  carried  veiyfaor, 
as  much  from  the  dictates  of  policy  as  superstition,  adopt- 
ed immediately  the  cause  of  the  trembling  pohtifil    He 
passed  the  Alps  with  a  formidable  army,  a.  d.  774^  over- 
turned the  empire  of  the  Lombards  in  Ital^,  which  had 
subsisted  above  two  hundred  vears,  sent  their  evled  mo- 
narch into  France,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  di  the 
Lombards.    These  copquests  offered  to  Charlemagne  an 
occasion  of  visiting  Rome,  where  he  not  only  cofmimed 
the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  his  father  to  that  see, 
but  added  to  them*new  donations,  and  made  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs  a  cession  of  several  pities  and  provinces  in  ltd?, 
which  had  not  been  contained  in  Pepin's  grant,    ^h^t 
those  cities  and  provinces  were,is  a  question  difficult  to  be 
resolved  at  this  period  of  time,  as  it  is  perplexed  with  much 
obscurity  from  the  want  of  authentic,  records,  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  decided  with  certainty." 

dispute  between  the  emperor  Joseph  and  the  Roman  pontiflf,  concerning  Uie  dtj  of  €•• 
inachio,  the  partwanp  of  the  latter,  though  frequently  called  upon  bj  tlioae  of  lie  cb- 
peror  to  produce  this  grant,  reused  constantly  to  comply  with  this  denaid.  Oa  tb^ 
other  hand  it  must  be  confessed,  that  BloiKhinus,  in  his  PraUgom*  ad  iffnasfaiiMW  dr  nH 
fioimf.  Aom.  p.  55,  has  given  us,  from  a  Farncsian  manuscript,  a* specimen  of  thia  gnaL 
which  seems  to  carry  the  marks  of  remote  antiquity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  multitnde  a' 
witnesses  unite  in  assuring  us,  that  the  remorse  of  a  wounded  conscience  wss  the  soiree 
of  Pepin's  ^berality,  and  that  his  grant  to  the  Roman  pontiff  was  tha  auperatitioui  leme^ 
by  which  he  hoped  to  eipiate  his  ^enormities,  and  particularly  his  horrid  perfidy  to  ho 
master  Cbilderic. 

u  See  Car.  Sigonios,  De  regno  ItmLuB^  lib.  iiL  p.  S83,  'torn.  ii.  opp.  Boimb.  Hitkfk 
Jmpmi  Gemumki,  tom.  it.  p.  368.  Petr.  de  Marca/  De  eoncordUt  souukdu  cf  uiipfTf; 
lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  67.  Lud.  Anton.  Moratori  Droftt  de  P  Empire  stir  P  £taf  BcrJinnnfrr. 
cap.  it.  p.  147.  Conrigius,  Z>e  hnptrio  Romtm.  Germmu  cap.  rL  The  extent  of  da- 
lemagoe's  grant  \o  the  see  of  Rome  is  as  much  dbpnted  as  that  of  Pepts^  hetirea 
the  purtisans  of  the  pope,  and  those  of  the  emperan.  They  who  pleed  tlw  ceoac  of  Ae 
Roman  see,  maintain  that  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  the  territory  of  SabittOy  tke  dotefej 
of  Spoleto,  and  seyeral  other  places  were  solemnly  graated  by  CharlenMgne  t*  St 
Peter  ami  his  sucCf^on,    They,  on  the  other  band,  who  anim  tfae^  c^ilrti  of  tk 
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X.  By  this  act  of  liberality,  which  seems  to  carry  in  it 
the  contradictory  characters  of  policy  and  impru-  Tbi.motiv«r 
dence,  Charlemagne  opened  for  himself  a  passage  loiL'^it^i'*' 
to  the  empire  ef  me  west,  and  to  the  supreme  oo-  **"'*'**• 
minion  oyer  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory,  upon  which 
the  western  empife  seemed  then  to  depend.''  He  had  no 
doubt  been  meditating  for  a  considerable  time  this  arduous 
project,  which  his  father  Pepin  had  probably  formed  be- 
fore hun,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  obliged  him 
to  wait  for  a  favourable  occasion  of  putting  it  in  execution. 
This  was  offered  him  in  the  year  800,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  were  reduced  to  the  utmost*  extremity  after  the 
death  of  Leo  III.  and  the  bai-barous  miu*der  of  his  son 
Constantine,  and  iAale  the  impious  Ir.ene  held  the  reins  of 
empire.  This  favpurable  opportunity  was  seized  with 
avidity  by  Charles,  who  set  out  for  Kome,  where  he  Was 
received  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  zeal  by  the 
soverek^  pontifi',^who  had  entered  into  his  views,  and 
persuaded  the  people,  elated  at  this  time  with  high  notions 
of  their  independency  and  elective  power,  to  unite  their 


emperor,  diminiah  as  far  its  they  can  lb6  monificence  of  Charles,  and  coniliie  this  new 
grsLDt  within  narrow  limits.     The  reader' may  consult  upon  this  subject  the  authors  of 
the  present  age,  who  have  published  their  opinions- concerning  the  pretensions  of  the  em- 
I^erofB  and  the  popes  to  the  cities  of  Commachio  and  Florence,  and  the  dutchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia-;  but  abore  all,  the  learned  Berret's  excellent  treatise,  entitled,  DUaerUOio^ 
Cborograpkica  de  ItaUa  medH  avi,  f.  33.    The  spirit  of  party  seems  in  thb  controversy,  ss' 
in  many  others,  to  have  blinded  the  disputants  ou  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  mistakes  upon  a  point  involved  in  sodi  deep  ob- 
scurity, has  in  many  eases  rendered  the  truth  invisible  to  both  the  contending  parties.. 
•With  respect  to  the  motives  that  induced  Charlemagne  to  make  this  grant,  they  are 
much  less  doobtfUI  .than  the  extent  of  the  grant  itself.      Adrian  affirms,  that  the  mo- 
narch's view  was  to  aUme  for  Ma  ams  by  thi»  act  of  liberatity  to  the  cfiurch,  as  we  see  in 
a  letter  from  that  pontiff  to  Charlemagne,  which  is  published  in  Mun^torfs  Scripiores  rt» 
vum  lUdiear,  torn.  iii.  pars.  ii.  p.  265,  and  of  which  the  following  passage  is  remaikable  ; 
'*  Yenientes  ad  nos  de  Capua,  quam  beato  Petro  apostolorum  principi  pro  mereede  animiB' 
▼estrae  atqoe  sempitema  memoria  cum  caeteris  civitatibus  obtulistis."     It  is  not  indeed 
unlikely,  that  Charlemagne,  who  affected  that  kind  of  piety  which  was  the  characteristte 
of  this  barbarous  age,  mentioned  this  superstitious  motive  in  the  act  of  cession,  I7  whieh 
he  confirmed  his  donation  to  the  church  ;  but  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  charBcter 
of  this  prince,  and  the  history  of  this  period,  will  be  cautious  in  attributing  his  generosi^ 
to  this  rel%iousj>rinciple  alone.    His  grand  motive  was,  undoubtedly,  of  em  ambitioas 
kind ;  he  was  obstinately  bent  upon  adding  the  western  empire  to  his  dominions,  and  thn 
success  of  this  grand  project  depended  much  on  the  consent  and  assistance  of  the  Ro< 
man  pontiff,  whose  approbation,  in  those.times,  was  sufficient  to  sanctify  the  most  i.ai* 
quitous  projects ;  so  that  Charlemagne  lavished  gills  upon  the  bishops  of  Rome,  that,  by 
their  assistance,  he  might  asAuJe,  with  a  certain  air  of  decency,  the  emphre  of  the  wea^ 
and  confirm  his  new  dominion  in  Italy.    This  policy  we  have  taken  notice  of  already,  and 
it  must  ap^r  manifest  to  all  who  view  things  with  the  smallest  degree  of  impartiality 
and  attention. 

w  Charles  in  reality  was  ahready  emperor  of  the  west,  diat  is,  the  most  powerAil  of 
ihe  European  monarchs.  He  wtnted  therefore  nothing  more  than  Uie  title  of  emperor^ 
and  the  supreme  dominion  in  Rome  and  its  territo^,  both  of  which  he  obttonecLby'the 
assistance  of  Leo  UI. 

>x  Leo  ni. 
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suffirages  in  favour  of  diis  prince,  and  to  prodaka  him  em- 
peror of  the  west/ 

XI.  Charles,  iipon  his  elevation  to  the  empire  of  the  west 
Tbemiiire  and  thc  government  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  re- 
?h?nn'*man"^  scrvcd  to  lumself  onljT  the  supreme  dominioD,  and 
SSteEii""  the  unalienable  rights  of  maj^tty,  and  to  hare 
granted  to  the  church  of  Rome«a  subordinate 'ju?- 
risdiction  over  that  great  city,  and  its  annexed  territory/ 
This  grant  was  undoubtedly  suggested  to  him.by  tfae.am- 
bitious  pontiff  as' a  matter  of  sacred  and  indispeiyabJe  ob- 
ligation, and  many  fictitious  deeds  were  probaoly  produced 
to  make  out  the  pretensions,  and  justify  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  this  high  degree  of  temporal  authority  and  civil 
jurisdiction.  In  ord^r  to  reconcile  tUlP  new  emperor  to 
this  grant,  it  was  no  doubt  alleged,  that  Constantine  the 
(jri^at,  his  renowned  predecessor,  when  he  removed  the 
seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople,  delivered  up  Rome, 

7  Sec  the  historiaiM  who  have  transmitted  to  us  aecoonta  of  this  oentmyt  «Bd  marc 
especially  Bunan,  Historia  Imperii  Rommu  German,  torn.  ii.  p.  537.  The  partisans  oC  the 
lloman  pontiffs  generally  maintain,  that  Leo  UI.  by  a  ditffne  right.  Tested  in  hiiar«s\il- 
shop  of  Rome,  transported  the  western  empire  from  the  Greeks  to  the  FranksM^ad  enm- 
ferred  it  upon  Charlemagne,  the  monarch  of  the  latter.  From  hence  they  coadmle,  that 
the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  is  the  supreme  lord  of  the  whole  earth,  and, 
iu  a  particular  manner,  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  temerity  of  these  preteoaioiia,  and 
the  absurdity  of  this  reasoning,  are  exposed  with  much  learning  and  jod^ent  by  tbc 
celebrated  Fred.  Spanheim,  De  ficta  translalume  imperU  in  Oarctum  M.  per  Lemeau  lit. 
tom..ii.  opp.  p.  557. 

z  That  Charlemagne,  in  effect,  preserved  entire  his  supreme  authority  over  Oie  city  of 
Rome  and  its  ac[jaccnt  ierritory,  gave  law  to  the  citizens  by  judges  of  his  own  ap^oi&t- 
xtieht,  punished  malefactors,  eiyoyed  the  prerogatives,  and  exercoed  all  the  functioiw  of 
royalty,  has  been  demonstrated  by  several  of  the  learned  in  the  most  ample  and  aatiaftc- 
tory  manner,  and  confirmed  by  the  most  unexceptionable  and  authentic  te^timoniea.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consuft  Muratori's  Drmti  dt  PEmpkt  atr 
VEtat  EcclesiasUque,  chap.  vi.  p.  77.  And  indced^hey  must  have  a  sttange  power  of  re- 
sisting the  clearest  evidence,  who  are  absurd  enough  to  assert,  as  does  FSntaoroi,  in  his 
treaUse  !  entitled  Dominio  delta  S,  Sedesapra  Comachio,  Diss.  i.  c.  95,  96,  that  Cbaxles 
sustained  at  Rome  the  character  of  the  odooc^ite  of  the  Roman  church,  and  not  that  of  Ha 
sovereign  or  its  lord,  the  dominion  of  the  pontiffs  being  unlimited  and  lunivenal.  On 
the  other  band,  we  must  acknowledge  ingenuously  that  the  power  of  the  pontiff, 
both  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  annexed  territory,  was  very  great,  and  that,  in  seveml 
cases,  he  seemed  to  act  wjth  princely  authority.  But  the  exteht  and  the  foundationa  of 
that  authority  are  matters  hid  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  ha?e  thereby  given  occaaioa 
to>endkas  disputes.  Muratori  maintains,  in  his  work  above  cited,  p.  103,  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  dbcharged  thc  function  of  tjcarch,  or  vicar ^  to  the  emperor,  an  opinion  whidi 
Clement  XI.  rejected  as  injurious  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  which  Indeed  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  solid  foundation.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  circumstancea  tbnt 
•can  contribute  toward  the  solution  of  this  perplexed  question,  the  most  probable  acemuat 
of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this  ;  that  the  Roman  pontiff foasessed  the  city  of  Room  and 
its  territory  by  the  same  right  that  he  held  the  exarchafe  of  Ravenna,  and  the  other  lands 
of  which  be  received  thc  grant  from  Charlemagne ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  posaesaed 
Rome  as  a  feudal  tenure,  though  charged  with  less  marks  of  dependence  than  other 
^efs  genenUlj  are,  on  account  of  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a  city  which  had  b^n  so  long 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  This  opinion  derives  much  strength  from  what  we  shall  liava 
occasion  to  observe  in  the  following  note,  and  it  has  the  peculiar  advant^n  of  raenn- 
cillng  the  jarring  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  various  records  of  antiquity  re- 
lating to  this  point. 
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tlie  old  metropolis,  with  its  adjacent  territories,  commoDly  . 
called  the  Roman  dukedom,  to  be  possessed  and  governed 
by  the  church,  and  that  with  no  other  restriction,  than  that 
this  should  be  no  detriment  to  his  supreme  dominion ;  and 
it  was  insinuated  to  Charles,  that  he  could  not  depart  from 
the  rule  established  by  thatpiqus  emperor,  without  incur- 
'   ring  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of  St.  Peter.' 

XII.  While  the  power  and  opulence  of  the  Ro- 

'   man  pontiffs  were  rising  to  the  greatest  heiffht  by  enT^STchS. 

^   the  events  which  we  have  now  been  relating,  iJjISSSo"'**! 

^   they  received    a   mortifying  check  in    conse-  ffiiSh^'Sfif 

quende  of  a  quarrel  which  oroke  out  between  "''«"'*** 

these  haughty  pontiffs  and  the  Grecian  emperors.    Leo 

the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantine  Copronymus,  ih« 

censed  at  the  zeal  which  Gregory  11.  and  111.  discovered 

ft  Mosf  ftriters  are  of  opinion,  that  Constantine's  pretended  grant  was  posterior  to 
this  period,  and  was  f*rged  in  the  tenth  ctntuiy.    It  af^ars  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  thft 
this  fictitious  grant  was  in  being  in  tHe  eighth  century,  and  it  i»  extremely  probable  that 
both  4^&n  and  his  successor  Leo  III.  made  use  of  it  to  persuade  Charlemagne  to  that 
donation.    In  farour  of  this  opinion,  wc  have  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Adrian  ' 
himself  in  his  letter  to  Charlemagne,  which  is  published  in  Muratori'd  Rerum  IMcarum 
Seriptortt,  torn.  iii.  pars  ii.  p.  194,  and  which  is  extremely  worthy  of  an  attentire  peru- 
srL    In  thb  letter  Adrian  exhorts  Charles,  before  his  elevation  to  'the  empire,  to  order 
the  restitution  of  all  tlic  grants  and  donations  that  had  formerly  been  made  to  St.  Peter, 
and  to  the  church  of  Rome.    In  this  demand  also  he  distinguishes  in  the  plainest  man« 
ner,  the  donation  of  Constantine  from  those  of  the  other  princes  and  emperors,  and 
Tvhat  b  particularly  remsurkable,  from  the  exarchaie  which  was  the  gift  of  Pepin,  apd 
even  from  the  additions  that  Charles  had  already  made  to  bis  father's  grant ;  from  whence 
-we  may  justly  conclude,  that  by  the  donation  of  Constantine,  Adrian  meant  the  city  of 
Rome  and  its  annexed  territory.     He  speaks  first  of  this  p;rant  in  the  following  terms  ; 
**  Deprecamur  vestram  Excellantiam — pro  Dei  amore  ct  ipsius  clavigeri  regni  coelonim — 
ut  secundum  promissiouem  quam  poUiciti  estis  eidem  Dei  apostolo  pro  anime.vestne 
mercede  et  stabilitate  regni  Vestri,  omnia  nostris  temporibus  adimplere  jubeatis — et  sicut 
I        temporibus  beati  Silrestri  Romani  pontificis,  a  sancts  rccordationis  pilssimo  Constantino 
«    M.  Imperatore,  per  ejus  largitatem,"  here  Constantine's  donation  is  evidently  mentioned, 
*'  sancta  Dei  catholica  et  apostolica  Romana  ecclesia  elevataatque  exaltata  est,  ct  potcs- 
I        tatem  in  his  Hesperie  partibus  largiri  dignatus  est :  ita  et  in  his  vcstris  felicissimis  tem- 
poribus atque  nostris  sancta'  Dei  ecclesia  germinet — et  ampllus  atque  amplius  exaltata 
permaneat — quis  ecce  novus  Christianissimus  Dei  gratia  Constantiuus  imperator,'*  here 
we  see  Charles,  who  at  that  time  was  only  a  king^  styled  emperor  by  the  pontifi*,  and  com- 
pared with  Constantine,  *'  his  temporibus  surrexit,  per  quern  omnia  Deus  saocts  sue 
ecctesifle — largiri  dignatus  eat**    So  much  for  that  pait  of  the  letter  that  relates  to  Con- 
etantine's  grant ;  as  to  the  other  donations  which  the  pontiff  evidently  distinguishes  from 
it,  observe  what  follows ;  **  Sed  et  cuncta  alia  que  per  di versos  Imperatores,  P^tricios, 
etiam  et  alios  Deum  timentes,  pro  coram  anime  mercede  et  venia  delictorum,  in  par- 
tibus Tuscie,  Spoleto,  seu  Ben^vento,  atque  Corsica,  simul  et  Pavincnsi  patrimonio, 
belto  Pctro  apostolo  concessa  sunt,  et  per   nefandam  gentem  Longobardonim  per 
annonimspatiaabstraeta  ct  ablatasunt  vestrts  tempciibus,  restituantur."    The  pontiff 
intimates  further,  that  all  these  grants  were  carefully  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Late- 
ran,  and  that  he  sends  them  to  Charles  by  hU  legates.     "  Unde  et  plures  donationes  in 
sacro  nostro  scrinio  Lateranensi  reconditas  faabemus,  tamen  ct  pro  satisfactione  Chris- 
tianissimi  regni  vestri,  per  jam  fhtos  viros,  ad  demonstpandum  eas  vobis,  direximus,  et  pro 
hoc  petimus  eximiam  prscellentiam  vestram,  ut  in  integro  ipsa  patrimonia  beato  Petro 
ct  nobis  restitue^e  jubeatis.''    By  tfaii  it  appears  that  Constantine's  grani  was  now  in 
being  among  the  archives  of  the  Lateran,  and  |vas  sent  to  Charlemagne  vrith  the  other 
donations  of  kings  and  princes,  whose  examples  were  made  use  of  to  excite  his  liberality 
to  the  church. 
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for  the  worship  of*  images,  not  011I3C  cobfiscated  the  trea- 
sures and  lands  which  the  church  of  Rome  possessejlin  Si- 
cily, Calabria,  and  Apulia,  but  moreover  withdrew  the 
bishops  of  these  countries,  and  also  the  various  provinces 
and  cnurches  of  lUyricum  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ro- 
man see,,  and  subjected  thc^m  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  bishop  6f  Constantinople.  And  so'inflexibly  were  tiie 
Grecian  emperors  bqnt  upon  humbling  the  arrog^ance  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  that  no  entreaties,  supplications^  nor 
threats  could  engage  them  to  abandon  their  purpose,  or  to 
restore  this  rich  and  signal  portion  of  St.  Peters  patrimo- 
ny to  his  greedy  successors.^  It  is  here  that  we  musllook 
for  the  original  source,  and  the  principal  caUse  of  that  ve- 
hement contesft  between  the  Roman  pontiff  and  Uie  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  which  in  the  following  century  divided 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  was  so  pernicious  to 
the  interests  and  advancement  of  true  Christianity/  These 
lamentable  divL^ons,  which  wanted  no  new  incident  tQ  fo- 
ment them,  were  nevertheless  augmented  by  a  controversy 
which  arose  in  this  century,  concerning  the  derwatian  of 
the  Holy  Spirit^  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
more  largely  in  its  proper  place.  But  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  this  controversy  would  have  been  terminated 
with  the  utmost  facility,  had  not  the  spirits  of  the  contend- 
ing  parties  been  previously  exasperated  by  disputes  found- 
ea  upon  avarice  and  ainbition,  and  carried  on  witbont 
either  moderaition  or  decency,  by  the  Adlu  patriarchs  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  in  detence  of  their  respective 
pretensions. 
XIII.  The  monastic  discipline  was  extremely  relaxed  at 
this  time  both  in  tne  eastern  and  western  provin- 
SSpiSr  wi-  ces,  and  as  appears  by  the  concurring  testimonies 
en  loio  decty.  ^f  ^^  writcrs  of  tiiis  century,  was  fallen  into  a 
total  decay.  The  only  monks  who  escaped  this  general  cor- 
ruption, were  they  who  passed  their  days  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamiat  amidst  the  austerities^f 
a  wretched  life,  and  remote  from  all  the  comforts  of  human 
society ;  yet  the  merit  of  having  preserved  their  discipline 
was  sadly  counterbalanced  by  uie  gross  i^norance^  the  fa- 
natical madness,  and  the  sordid  sujpeVstition  that  reigned 
among  these  miserable  hermits.    Those  of  the  mona^c 

b  See  Mich.  Le  Quien^s  Oriens  fAmtioniu,  torn.  L  p.'M.  Among  (he  Gredc  writers 
aho  Theophanea  and  othera  aeknovledge  the  faet ;  but  they  ^re  not  entirely  t^reed 
aboat  the  rensens  to  vhich  it  is  to  be  attriboted. 
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orders  who  tived  nearer  oties  and  populous  tbWns,  troubled 
firequently  the  public  tranquillity  oj  the  tumults  and  sedi- 
tions they  fomented  among  the  multitude,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  .check  their  rebellious  ambition  by  the  severe 
laws  that  were  enacted  against  them  by  Constantine  Copro- 
nymus,  and  other  emperors.    The  greatest  part  of  the 
western  monks  followed,  at  this  time,  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict; though  there  were  every  where  convents  which 
adopted  the  discipline  of  other  orders.''    But  as  they  in- 
creased in  opulence  they  lost  sight  of  all  rules,  and  submit- 
ted at  lengm  to  no  other  discipline  than  that  of  intempe- 
rance, voluptuousness,  and  sloth.''    Charlema^e  attempt- 
ed by  various  edicts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  growmg  evil ;  but 
his  eflG>rts  were  attended  with  htde  success.* 

XIV.  This  universal  depravity  and  corruption  of  the 
monks,  ^ave  rise  to  a  new  order  of  priests  in  the 
\vest,  which  was  a  sort  of  middle  order  between  t^SZSS^^- 
the  monks  or  regulars^  and  the  secular  clergy.  "'^ 
This  new  species  of  ecclesiastics  adopted  the  monastic  dis- 
cipline and  manner  of  life,  'so  far  as  to  have  their  dwelling 
and  their  table  in  common,  and  to  assemble  themselves  at 
certain' hours  for  divine  service ;  but  they  entered  not  into 
the  vows  which  were  peculiar  to  the  monks,  and  they  were 
also  appointed  to  discharge  the  ministerial  fimctions  in 
certain  churches  which  were  committed  to  their  pastoral 
direction.    These  ecclesiastics  were  at  first  cnAed  fratres 
domimci,  but  soon  after  iFeceived  the  name  of  canons/  The 
common  opinion  attributes  the  institution  of  this  order  to 
Chrodegangus,  bishop  of  Metz ;  nor  Is  this  opinion  destitute 
o^truth.*^    For  thougn  before  ^s  time  there  were  in  Italy, 
A£rica,  alld  other  provinces, conventsof  ecclesiastics,  who 

c  See  Mabiaon  Pr^f.  od  acta  S8,  Ord.  Benedkti,  S«c.  i.  p.  24,  and  Sec.  it.  [>art  U  P* 
26. 

d  The  author  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ffote,  dtsconrses  with  a  noble  franknoBs  and 
courage  concemiag  the  cormption  of  the  monks  and  its  yarious  causes,  in  the  same  woxk, 
Prttf.  ad  Sec.  ir.  part  L  p.  64.  • 

e  See  the  CapitifUria  Cmreli,  published  by  Balosius,  torn.  i.  p.  148^  157,  S37,  355,  3^6, 
375,  503.  Laws  so  severe,  and  so  often  repeated,  show  evidently  that  the  corruption  of 
the  monks  must  have  been  truly  enormous. 

f  See  Le  Beur^emsires  siir  f  flIiMrv  ^Jhuorre,  tom.  L  p.  174,  the  Paris  edition,  pub«^ 
lUhed  in  1743,  in  4t6.  .  *  "^ 

g  See,  for  an  account  of  Chrodegangus,  the  ^Uobrt  LUerabre  de  la  Fnmee,  tom.  iv.  p. 
1^  Caimet,  Hittoirt  dt  Lomdn$,  tom.  i.  p.  513.  JSettfSanOcT.  torn.  L  Jtfortfi,  p.  458. 
The  rule  which  he  prescribed  lo  his  conons,  may  be  seen  in  Le  Cointe's  Jinndea  /V-mcor. 
E6e<e«.tom.  r.tdJi.  757,  §  35;  as  also  io  the  CondlM  LoMsi,  tom.  viL  1444.  He  U  not, 
however,  the  author  of  the  rule  which  is  puUished  in  his  name,  in  the  SpMUgmmv^ier. 
Seripior,  tom.  i.  p.  565.  Longneval,  in  hu  HUMre  de  PEgUse  GoUieanf ,  tom.  iv.  p.  435, 
has  given  a  neat  and  elegaat  abridgment  of  the  rule  of  Ghrod'egangos. 
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lived  after  tbe  maimer  of  the  cm^MS^^  yeirChrodesKogoA, 
who,  toward  the  middle  of  this  century,  subjected  to  this 
rule  the  clei^y  of  Metz>  not  only  added  to  their  religious 
ceremonies  me  custom  of  singing  hymns  and  anthems  to 
God,  at  certain  hours,  and  probably  a  variety  of  rites,  but 
also,  by  his  example,  Excited  the  Franks,  the  Italians,  and 
the  Gennans,  to  aistinguish  themselves«by  their  zeal  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ^anoHs^  to  erect  monasteries  for  them,  and  to 
introduce  their  rule  into  their  respective  countries. 

XV.  The  supreme  dominion  over  the  church  tad  its  pos- 
sessions was  vested  in  the  emperors  and.kin^ 
J*rhi*iS;!!j2  l^oth  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  world,  l^e 
S"^indMbI  sovereignty  of  the  Grecian  emperors,  in  this  re- 
Jtal'^'tS  spect,  has  never  been  contestea ;  and  though  the 
emperor..  paiHsaiis  of  thc  Romau  ponti£&  endeavour  to  ren- 
der dubious  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  monarchs  over  the 
cl^urch,  yet  this  supremacy  is  too  manifest  to  be  disputed 
by  such  ag  have  considered  the  matter  attei^velv,'  ajid  it 
is  acknowledged  by  the  wisest^  and  most  candid  writers 
even  of  the  Romish  communion.  Adrian  I.  in  a  coundL  of 
bishops  assembled  at  Rome,  conferred  upon  Charlemagne 
and  his  successors,  the  right  of  election  to  the  see  of 
Rome  i^  apl  though  neither  Charlemagne,  nor  his  son 
Lewb,  were  willing  to  exercise  this  power  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, by  naming  ana  creating  the  pontiff  upon  every  vacan- 
cy, yet  they  reserved  the  nght  of  approving  and  confirm- 
ing the  person  that  was  elected  tb  that  high  dignity  by  the 
ptiests  and  people ;  nor  was  the  consecration  m  the  dect- 
ed  pontiff  of  the  lea^t  validity,  unless  performed  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperoi^s  ambassadors.^  The  Roman  ppn- 
tiffs  obey6d  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  received  their  judicial 
decisions  as  of  indispensable  oDligation,  and  executed  them 
with  the  utmost  punctuality  and  submission.™    The  kings 

•  # 

h  See  Lud.  Ant.  Murator.  ^ntiq.  Ilalicar.  medii  ecrn,  torn.  ▼.  p.  185 ;  %b  also  Lad.  tlw- 
tnassin.  DiscifHina  E^UsUb  Vet,  et  J^ov.  part  i.  lib.  iii.  The  design  of  this  inatituGoii  wss 
traly  excelleat.  l)it  authors  of  it,  justly,  shocked  at  the  vicious  maoDeri  0(9.  lue^nfioos 
clergy,  hoped  that  tliis  new  institution  would  hare  a  tendency  to  prevent  thc  irrcsaU- 
rities  of  that  order,  by  delivering  them  from  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  occupaliMis  of 
this  present  life.  But  the  event  has  shown  how  much  the^e  pious  hopes  have  been  dis- 
>  appointed. 

i  For  an  accurate  account  of  thc  rights  of  the  Grecian  emperors  in  reUgious  matters,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Lo  Quien's  Orte  .^  Cktutiamu,  tpm.  i.  p.  136. 

k  This  act  is  mentioned  by  Anastasius  ;  it  h^s  been  preserved  by  Yvo  aad  GraUaa, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  a  multitude  of  treatises. 

I  See  MabiUon,  Cmnnu  in  Chrdinem  Romanum,  MuuiltaHd,  torn.  ii.  p.  113. 
Droits  de  PEmpire  sw  PEtat  EccU8iasU^ie^*p.  87. 

m  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  Bakuius,  in  bis  Br^f,  nd  dfUtOmi^  i 
Frttneorum,  §  21. 
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of  the  Franks  appointed  extraordinary  judges,  whom  they 
called  envoysy  to  inspect  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
clergy,  superior  and  inferior,  to  take  cognisance  of  their 
contests,  to  terminate  their  disputes,  to  enact  laws  con- 
cerning the  public  worship,  and  to  punish  the  crimes  of  the 
sacred  order,  as- well  as  those  of  the  other  citizens."  All 
churches  also,  and  monasteries,  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the 

{>ublic  treasury  a  tribute  proportioned  to  their  respective 
ands  and  possessions,  except  such  as,  by  th6  pure  favoui* 
of  the  supreme  powers,  were  graciously  exempted  from 
this  general  tax.*'  ^  . 

XVI.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Latin  emperors  did  not 
assume  to  themselves,  the  administration  oi  the 
church,  or  the  cognisance  and  decision  of  contro*  £**"  nSJii^",^ 
versies  that  were  purely  of  a  religious  nature*  "^''^ 
They  acknowledged,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  matters 
belonged  to  the  tribmial  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  councils.^  fiut  this  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff 
was  confined  within  narrow  limits ;  he  could  decide  no- 
thing by  his  sole  authority,  but  was  obliged  to  convene  a 
council  when  any  reli^ous  differences  were  to  be  termi- 
nated by  an  authoritative  judgment.    Nor  did  the  pro- 
vinces, when  any  controversy  arose,  wait  for  the  decision 
of  the  bishop  of  Borne ;  but  assembled,  by  their  own  au- 
thority, their  particukr  councils,  in  which  the  bishops  gave 
their  thoughts,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  upon  the  points 
in  debate,  and  voted  often  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
was  known  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  all 
which  is  evident  from  what  passecl  in  the  councils  assem- 
bled by  the  Franks  and  Germans,  in  order  to  determine 
the  celebrated  controversy  concerning  the  use  and  worship 
of  images.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  power  of 
convening  councils,  a.nd  the  right  of  presiding  ip  them, 
were  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors  and  sovereign 
princes,  in  whose  dominions  these  assemblies  were  held ; 
and  that  no  decrees  of  any  council  obtained  the  force  of 

n  See  Muratori  AnHq,  Jtal.  medii  «vt,  torn.  i.  Diss.  ix.  p.  470.  Franc,  de  Roye,  Ve 
misaU  I>oi/itntcM,  cap.  x.  p.  44,  cap.  viii.  p.  118,  134,  16S,  195. 

o  See  MufatoridflrUif.  ltd,  medU  tfvt,  torn.  i.  Diss.  zvii.  p.  926.  Sec  also  the  collectien 
pf  the  various  pieces  that  were  published  on  occasion  of  the  dii»putc  between  Lewis  XV. 
and  his  clergy,  relating  to  the  immunities  of  that  order  in  France.     These  pieces  were 

Printed  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1751,  in  seven  volumes,  Svo.  under  the  ToHowing  title  ; 
\crUs  pour  «(  centre  les  immunites  pretendues  par  U  Clerge  de  France. 
p  See  the  dissertation  of  Charlemagne,  Dc  Imapnifnis,  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  48,  edit.  Hefi- 
mann. 

VOL.  I.  .  64  r^         1 
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lawS)  until  they  were  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  su* 
preme  magistrate."*  Thus  was  the  spiritual  authorifj  of 
Kome  wisehr  bounded  by  the  civil  ]>ower ;  but  its  ambi- 
tious pontiffs  fretted  under  the  impenal  curb,  and  eag^er  to 
break  loose  their  bonds,  left  no  means  unemployed  for  Ibat 
purpose.  Nay,  thejr  formed  projects,  which  seemed  less 
the  effects  of  ambition  than  of  phrensv ;  for  they  claimed 
a  supreme  dominion,  not  only  over  the  church,  but  also 
over  kings  themselves,  and  pretended  to  reduce  the  whole 
universe  under  their  ghostly  jurisdiction.  However  extra- 
vagant these  pretensions  were,  (Jiey  were  followed  by  the 
most  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  wars  and  tumults  thaiuose 
in  the  following  century,  contributed  much  to  render 
these  efforts  successful. 

xvii;  If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  shall  6fkd  very  few  that  stand  distin- 
Zi^  guished  in  the  lists  of  fame,  either  on  account  of 
erudition  or  genius.    Among  the  Greeks,  the 
following  only  seem  worthy  of  mention. 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  neatest  part 
of  whose  hi^h  renown  was  due  to  his  viofent  zeal  fior 
image  worship.*^ 

Cosmas,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  acquired  some  repu- 
tation by  his  lyric  vein^  consecrated  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, and  employed  in  composing  hynms  for  public  and 
private  devotion. 

George  Syncellus  and  Theophanes,  who  are  not  the 
least  considerable  among  the  Writers  of  the  Byzantine 
history,  though  they  are  in  aJl  respects  iufinitely  below 
the  ancient  ^reek  and  Latin  historians. 

But  the  writer  who  surpassed  all  his  eontemporaries 
among  the  Greeks  and  orientals,  was  John  Damascenus, 
a  man  pf  genius  and  eloquence,  who,  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
ductions full  of  erudition,  explained  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy, and  illustrated  the  main  and  capital  points  of  the 
Cnristian  doctrine.  It  must  however  be  aclcnowledged, 
that  the  eminent  talents  of  this  great  man  were  tainted  with 
that  sordid  superstition,  and  that  excessive  veneration  for 
the  ancient  fathers,  that  were  the  reigning  defects  of  the 

q  AU  this  is  fully  and  admirably  demonstrated  by  Baluzius,  in  his  prelhce  to  tbe  O^ 
tuUarUi,  or  laws  of  the  kihgs  of  the  Franks,  and  is  also  amply  iUustrated  in  that  work. 
See  also  J.  Basnage,  Hittoire  de  P  JSffwe,  tom.'L  p.  270. 

r  See  Rich.  Simon.  Critiqw  de  la  SihUoiheque  Eccleriastitme  tfe  Jtf .  Du  Pin,  torn*  i 
p.  870. 
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age  he  lived  in,  not  to  mention  his  wretched  method  of 
explaining^  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  according  to  the 
prmciples  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy/ 

xvin.  The  first  place  among  the  Latin  writers  is  due  to 
Charlemagne,  whose  love  of  letters  was  one  of  wett«rn  aod 
the  bright  ornaments  of  his  imperial  dignity.  The  ^^^^''^tew. 
hiws  which  are  known  by  the  title  of  Capitulariaj  with 
several  epistles,  and  a  book  concerning  images,  are  attri- 
buted to  this  prince ;  though  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  most  of  these  compositions  were  drawn  up  by  other 
pens/ 

After  this  leameB  prince,  we  may  justly  place  venerable 
Bede,  so  called  from  his  illustrious  virtues ;"  Alcuin,''  the 
preceptor  of  Charlemagne ;  Paulinus  of  Aouileia,'  who 
were  all  distinguished  by  their  laborious  application,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  science, 
and  who  tk'eated  the  various  branches  of  literature,  that 
were  known  in  this  century,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
vince us,  that  it  was  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  rather  than 
the  want  of  genius,  that  hindered  them  from  arising  to 
higher  degrees  of  perfection  than  what  they  attained  to. 
Add  to  these  Bonirace,  of  whom  we  have  dready  spoken ; 
Eginard,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Life  qfCharlemagney 
and  other  productions ;  Paul,  the  deacon,  who  acquired  a 
considerable  and  lasting  reputation  by  his  History  of  the 
Lombards^  his  Book  of  Homilies^  and  his  miscellaneous 
labours ;  Ambrose  Authpert,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Revelations;  and  Theodulphus,  bishop  of  Orleans ; 
and  thus  we  shall .  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the  writers 
who  acquired  any  degree  of  esteem  in  this  century,  by 
their  literary  productions,  either  sacred  or  profane. 

8  Bftyle  Oiefion.  torn.  iL  p.  950 ;  m  alio  the  account  of  the  writijigB  of  John  DamftA* 
ceBU8>  which  is  poblished  in  Le  Qaien*s  edition  of  his  works,  and  was  composed  by  Leo 
Allatius. 

t  See  Jo.  A.  Fabricii  BUtUdkiCMmedU  Am  Lot.  torn.  i.  p.  936.  Hi$Mre  Uiermre  de 
la  JFVance,  torn.  it.  d.  378. 

n  See  the  dffeto  Stmekrum,  torn.  ApfU,  p.  866.    Gen.  Dk^tmary,  at  the  article  Bede. 
A  Ibt  of  the  writings  of  this  yeoerable  Briton,  composed  by  himself,  is  pubUsh^  by  Mu-  . 
ratorL  In  his  JMw.  Hotte.  medU  •oi,  torn.  iii.  p.  825. 

w  kUUr,  LUAr.  i/t  la  Ihmee;  torn,  ii,  p.  895.  Oen,  DUtUmary,  at  the  article  Alcuin. 
Catelinot,  who  has  discoTored  the  treatiie  of  Alcuin,  De  Preetssione  SptrUiu  S,  which 
has  ncTer  been  published,  is  preparing  an  edition  of  all  the  works  of  that  learned  writer, 
jiee  the  a$L  IMervkn  dt  la  |Vanes,  ton.  riii.  JVa/.  p.  10. 

X  See  But,  IMmmre^  hue.  torn.  i?.  p.  886.    Acta  Stnet,  torn.  i.  Jamuar.  p.  713. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

v'OMCERNING   THE   DOCTRINft    OF    THE   CURISTTAN   CHURCH   DURING 
THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  were,  atf 

yet,  respected  and  preserved  in  the  theological 
d2JL?w?2S  writings  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Eatins,  as  seems 
^  «»«»p*«>-  evident  from  the  discourse  of  John  Damascenus 
danceming  the  ofthodox  faiths  and  the  confession  cf  faith 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Charlemagne*/ '  The  pure  seed 
of  celestial  truth  was,  however,  choked  by  a  monstrous 
and  incredible  quantity  of  noxious  weeds^  The  rational 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  worship  was  corrupted  1^  an 
idolatrous  veneration  for  images,  and  other  simerstitious 
inventions,  and  the  sacred  flame  of  divine  charrey  was  ex- 
tin^shed  by  the  violent  contentions  and  animosities 
which  the  progress  of  these  superstitions  occasioned  in 
the  church.  All  acknowledged  the  efficacv  of  our  Sa- 
viour's merits ;  and  yet  all,  one  way  or  another,  laboured^ 
in  effect,  to  diminish  the  persuasion  of  this  efficacy  in  the 
minds  of  men,  by  teaching  that  Christians  mi^ht  appease 
an  offeqded  Deity  by  voluntary  acts  of  mortification,  oh  by 
gifts  and  oblations  lavished  upon  the  church,  and  by  ex* 
porting  such  as  were  desirous  of  salvation  to  place  their 
confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  of  the  saints.  Were  we 
to  enlarge  upon  all  the  absurdities  and  superstitions  which 
were  invented  to  flatter  the  passions  -oi  the  misguided 
multitude,  and  to  increase,  at  the  Expense  of  reason  and 
Christianity,  the  opulence  and  authority  of  a  licentious 
clergy;  such  an  immense  quantity  of  odious  materials 
\vouia  swell  this  work  to  an  enormous  size. 

II.  The  piety^  in  vogue  during  this  and  some  succeeding 

a^es  consisted  in  building,  and  embellishing 
^orauo^fSbu  churches  and  chapels,  in  endowing  monasteries, 
*^'  erecting  basilics,  hunting  after  the  relics  of  saints 

^4  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an  excessive  and  ab« 

y  See  the  treatise  of  this  prince,  eoneermng  images,  hoqk  i$.  p.  359,  ed.  gfiiimm 
Of  the  Greek  writers,  the  reader  may  consult  Mich.  SyneeUos's  Cm^ksritn  ^fmikf  pob- 
blished  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  BibUotheca  CoisUmana,  p.  90 ;  and  amon;  the  Latins,  An 
^xpontwn  of  the  principal  doctrine  of  the  Christian  reUgumy  composed  by  Benedict,  idriwi 
of  Aniane,  arid  published  hj  Baluzius,  in  his  Misceltanioj  torn.  t.  p.  56 ;  as  also  tkt 
Creed  of  Leo  HI.  published  in  the  same  work,  torn.  Tii.  p.  18. 
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surd  reneration,  in  procuring  the  intercession  of  the  saints 
yyj  rich  oblations  or  superstitious  rites,  in  worshipping 
images,  in  pilgrimages  to  those  places  which  were  esteem- 
ed holy,  and  chiefly  to  Palestine,  and  such  like  absurd  and 
extravagant  practices  and  institutions.    The  pious  Chris- 
tiaa,  ana  the  profligate  transgressor,  showed  equi^  zeal  in 
the  performance  of  these  superstitious  services,  which 
were  looked  upon  as  of  the  highest  efficacy  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  eternal  salvation  ;  they  were  perfonne(|||)y  ' 
the  latter  as  an  expiation  for  their  crimes,  and  a  mean  of 
appeasing  an  offended  Deity ;  and  by  the  former  with  a 
view  to  obtain,  from  above,  the  good  things  of  JJiis  life, 
and  an  easy  and  commodious  passage  to  life  eternal.  The 
true  genuine  religion  qf  Jesus,  if  we  except  a  few  of  its 
doctrmes  contained  in  the  Creeds  was  utterly  .unknown  in 
this  century,  not  only  to  the  multitude  in  general,  but  also 
to  the  doctors  of  the  first  rank  and  eminence  in  the  church, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  corrupt  ignorance  were  f^^tat 
to  the  interests  of.  virtue.    All  orders  of  men,  regardless 
of  the  obligations  of  morality,  of  the  duties  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  culture  and  improvement  of  their  minds,  rusned 
headlong,  with  a  perfect  security,  into  all  sorts  of  wicked- 
ness, from  the  delusive  hopes  that  by  the  intercession  and 
prayers  of  the  saints,^  and  the  credit  of  the  priests  at  the 
throne  of  God,  they  would  easily  obtain  the  remission  pi* 
their  enormities,  and  xender  the  Deity,  propitious.  .  This 
dismal  account  of  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  confirmed   by  the  unanimous  testimony   of 
sdl  the  historians  who  have  written  concerning  that  pe- 
riod. 

Ill*  The  Greeks  were  of  opinion,  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures had  been  successfully  interpreted  and  ex-* 
plain'bd  hj  the  kncient  commentators,  and  there*  ^^fi^tl^o. 
fore  imagmed  that  they  rendered  a  most  import-  'y^'^- 
ant  service  to  the  students  in  divinity,  when,  without  either 
judgment  or  choice,  they  extracted  or  compiled  from  the 
won^s  of  these  admired  sages,  their  explanatory  observa- 
tions on  the  sacred  writings.    The  commentary  of  John 
Damascenus  upon  the  episfles  of  St.  Paul^  which  was  taken ' 
from  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  is  alone  sufficient 'to 
serve  as  a  proof  of  the  little  discernment,  with  which  these 
compilations  were  generally  made. 
Tne  Latip  expositors  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
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accordiiig  to  the  different  i^ature  of  their  productions.    In 
the  first,  we  place  those  writers  who,  after  the  example  of 
the  Greeks,  employed  their  labour  in  collecting  into  one 
body  the  interpretations  and  commentaries  of  the  ancients. 
Bede  distinguished  himself  among  the  expositors  of  this 
class  by  his  explication  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  others/    Still  more  es- 
timable are  the  writer^  of  the  sec6nd  class,  who  made  use 
of  their  own  penetration  and  sagacity  in  investigatiiig  the 
sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures.    Such  as  Alcuin,  Ambrose 
Authpert,  the  expositors  of  the  RevelatianSy  nay,  and  Bede 
also,  whp  belongs,  in  reality,  to  both  classes.  Itmustloow^ 
eyer  be  acknowledged  l^at  all  these  commentators  were 
destitute  of  the  qualities  that  are  essential  to  the  sacred 
critic ;  for  we  find  them  in  their  explications  n^lectiiffi 
entirely  the  natural  sense  of  the  woros  of  Scripture,  am3. 
runmng  blindfold  after  a  certain  hidden  and  mistical  mean* 
ing,  wmch,  to  use  their  jargon^  they  usually  diyided  into  al- 
legorical, anagogical,  and  tropological  i^  and  thus  they  deti- 
yered  their  own  rash  fictions  and  crude  fencies,  as  the  true 
,and  genuine  sentiments  of  the  sacred  writers.    Of  this  we 
tfre  mmished  with  many  examples  in  Alcuin's  commentary 
on  St.  John ;  Bede's  allegorical  illustrations  of  the  books 
of  Samuel;  and  Charlemagne's  book  .concerning  images^ 
in  which  yarious  passages  of  the  holy  Scriptures  are  occa- 
sionally explained  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times;^ 
ly.  The  yeneration  of  Charlemagne  for  the  sacred  wri- 
tings was  carried  to  such  an  excessiye  length,*  as 


^V'^the*  to  persuade  that  monarch,  that  they  cimtamed 
Bcripturu.  jj^g  latent  seeds  and  principles  of  all  arts  and 
sciences ;  an  opinion,  no  doubt,  which  he  imbibed  from 
the  lessons  of  his  preceptor  Alcuin,  and  other  diyines 
who  frequented  his  court.  Hence  the  zeal  with  which 
that  prince  excited  and  encouraged  the  more  learned  among 
the  clergy  to  direct  their  pious  labours  toward  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  holy  Scriptures.    Seyeral  laws  which  he  pub- 

z  See,  for  an  account  of  the  commentaries  of  Bede,  Rich.  Simon,  CriHqm  de  U  JM- 
.  Uoth.  EecUiiaat.  de  Jit.  Da  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  280.  See  alio  Bede  ExpHctiw  Gcnem»  cs 
pdrihtts  m  Martene'i  Thesaur.  Anudoi.  torn.  v.  p.  Ill,  116, 140,  and  hi*  interpretatwa 
ofHaidfcJbtib,  ibid.p.295. 

a  See  Carolus  Magnus  De  Jnui^ibus,  lib.  i.  p.  138. 

b  See  the  same  Imperial  author,  book  i.  p.  84^  91, 1S3,  1B7, 131,  IBS,  136, 1S8^  liS^ 
160, 164, 165,  ke.  |.w^,,,,^,«»^ 

c  Ibid.  De  Jmagin.  lib.  i.  p.  231,  236. 

d  Je.  Frickitis,  Dt  Cmone  ScrSptwrm  Saertg^  p.  184. 
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lished  to  encourage  this  species  of  learning  are  yet  extant, 
as  also  vurioifis  monuments  of  his  deep  sohcitude  about  the 
advancement  and  propagation  of  Cnristian  knowledge/ 
And  lest  the  faults  that  were  to  be  found  in  several  places 
of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures  should  prove  an 
obstacle  to  the  execution  and  accomplishment  of  nis  pious 
views,  he  employed  Alcuin  in  correcting  these  errors,  and 
[  is  said,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  to  have  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  Ids  tune  m  the  same  learned  and  pious  work/ 
It  is  also  to  Ins  encouragement  and  direction,  that  some 
writers  attribute  the  first  German  translation  of  the  sacred 
writings,  though  others  contend;  that  this  honour  is  due  to 
his  son  and  successor  Lewis,  sumamed  the  Meek. 

V.  This  zeal  and  industry  of  the  emperor  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  rouse  from  their  sldth  a  lazy  and  igno-  mi-^ luidm bj 
rant  cleney,  and  to  raise  up  a  spirit  of  applica-  "^„lSS??f' 
tion  to  fiteraiy  pursuits.    We  cannot  however  "»'•■»«»«• 
help  observing,  that  this  laborious  prince  imprudently  es- 
tablished certain  customs,  and  eonnrmed  others,  wlncn  had 
a  manifest  tendency  to  defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  his  lau* 
dable  designs  of  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.     He  con- 
firmed the  practice  already  in  use,  of  reading  and  explaining 
to  the  people,  in  the  public  assemblies,  certain  portions 
only  of  me  scriptures ;  and  reduced  the  different  methods 
of  worship  followed  in  different  churches  into  one  fixed 
rule,  which  was-to  be  observed  with  the  most  periect  uni- 
fonoitj  in  alL^    Persuaded  also  that  few  of  the  cleigy  were 

e  Baroniusy  AmuL  tid  A.  dedzzriiL  n.  zxrii.  Jo.  A.  Fabricios,  BIbUoth.  LaL  nedti  tni, 
torn.  i.  p.  950.    Jac  Uaserius,  Dt  tacru  it  $eripimis  vtmacuL  p.  110. 

f  J.  A.  Fabricii  BibL  LaL  medH  tni,  torn  i.  p.  950.  Usseriiis,  De  saeris  et  tcriftmU  ver- 
noeuljp.  110. 

g  Tmy  who  imagine  that  the  portiona  of  Scripture  which  are  Btill  eiplaitted,  eyery 
yeari  to  Christiaiu  in  their  religious  assemblies,  were  selected  for  that  {Hirpose  by  the 
order  of  Charfemagne,  are  undoubtedly  mistaken  ;  since  it  is  manifest,  that  fai  the  pre- 
ceding ages  there  were  certain  portions  of  Scripture  set  apart  for  each  day  of  worship 
in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  churches.  See  Jo.  Henn.  Tbameri  SehedUuma  de  wu 
gbu  a  dignUatt  perie^pamm  qiub  EvangeUa  sf  EphUlm  mUgo  voeanlur.  See  also  J. 
Franc.  Buddei  Ingogt  ad  Theologumt,  tonu  ii.  p.  1640.  It  must  however  be  confessed, 
that  Charlemagne  intsoduoed  some  new  regulations  into  this  part  of  divine  sorice ;  for 
whereas,  before  his  time,  the  Latin  churches  differed  flrom  each  other  in  several  eircum- 
staaces  of  the  public  worship,  and  particulariy  in  this,  that  the  same  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture were  not  read  and  explained  in  them  all,  he  published  a  solemn  %dict,  commanding 
all  the  religiouf  assemblies  within  his  territories  to  conform  themselves  to  the  rule  of 
worship  and  divine  service  establbh^d  in  the  church  of  Rome,  With  respect  to  the  por- 
tions of  Scripture  which  we  eall  the  epittUs  and  goipdtf  and  :!rhich  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  down  to  us„  continue  to  be  used  in  dlvme  worship,  ii  is  certain  that  they 
were  read  in  the  church  of  Rome  so  early  as  the  sixth  century.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
this  prioce  waa  extremely  careful  in  reforming  the  serrice  of  the  Latin  churches,  and 
appomted  the  form  of  worship  used  at  Bome  to  be  observed  in  them  all.  Hence  the 
churches  which  did  not  adopt  the  Roman  ritual,  have  different  episUes  and  gospels  from 
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capable  of  e}q>laining  with  perspicuity  and  judgment  the 

Sortions  of  Scripture  which  are  distinguished  in  the  ntual 
y  the  name  of  epistle  and  gospel,  he  ordered  Paul  Deiu^m 
and  Alcuin  to  compile,  from  the  ancient  doctors  of  the 
church,  homilies  or  discourses  upon  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, which  a  sfupid  and  ignorant  set  of  priests  were  to 
commit  to  memory,  and  recite  to  the  people.     This  gave 
rise  to  that  famous  collection,  which  went  by  the  ti&  of 
the  handliarium  of  Charlemagne,^  and  whica  being  fol- 
lowed as  a  model  by  many  productions  of  the  sime   idnd 
composed  by  private  persons  from  a  principle  of  pious  2?ea], 
contributed  much  to  nourish  the  indolence,  and  to  perpe- 
tuate the  ignorance  of  a  worthless  clergy/   The  zeal  %ad 
activity  of  mis  great  prince  did  not  stop^ere ;  for  he  order- 
ed the  lives  of  me  prmcipal  saints  to  be  written  in  a  mode- 
rate volume,  of  which  copies  were  dispersed  throu^out  his ' 
dominions,  that  the  people  might  have  in  the  dead,  exam- 
ples of  piety  and  virtue,  which  were  nowhere  to  be  found 
among  me  Hving.    All  these  projects  and  designs  were 
certainly  formed  and  executed  with  upright  and  pious  in- 
tentions, and  considering  the  state  of  thmgs  in  thisceitfuiy, 
were,  in  several  respects,  both  usefol  and  necessary ;  they, 
however,,  contrary  to  the  emperor's  intention,  contriilnited 
undoubtedlv  to  encourage  the  priests  in  their  crimiuai  sfoUi, 
and  dieir  shameful  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
For  the  greatest  part  of  them  employed  their  time  and  la- 
bour only  upon  those  parts  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
the  emperor  had  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  and 

those  which,  are  used  by  us  and  the  other*western  churches,  who  were  commanded  by 
Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  Roman  service.  The  church  of  Corbetta  is  an  example  of 
this,  as  may  be  seen  in  Muratori^s  Anl\q,  ltd,  torn.  iv.  p.  836 ;  and  also  the  chuick  of 
Milan,  vdiich  follows  the  rite  of  St.  Ambrose.  If  any  are  desirous  to  know  what  eptsfies 
and  gospds  were  used  by  the  Franks  and  other  western  churches  before  the  time  of  G&arie- 
magne,  they  have  only  to  consult  the  Calendars  published  by  Martcne,  in  his  Tkea^. 
Jlneedot,  torn.  v.  p.  66,  the  ZHscowrsts  of  Bede,  published  in  the  same  wortc,  torn.  ▼.  p. 
339,  and  Mabillon  De  Aniiqua  Liturgia  GaUicana ;  to  all  which  may  be  added  Peyiat, 
Antiquiiet  de  la  ChaprMe  de  Roi  de  France,  p.  566. 

h  See,  for  an  account  of  this  book  of  HomilieSf  the  learned  Seelen^s  Selecia  IMermia^ 
p.  252. 

i  Alan,  abbot  of  Farfa  in  Italy,  wrote  in -this  century  an  enormous  hook  of  AanKes, 
the  preface  to  which  is  publuhe'd  by  Bernard  Pezius,  in  the  Thetaw.  JtneeM^  torn.  ti. 

Sart  i.  p.  83.  In  the  following  age  several  works  under  the  same  title  were  Composed 
y  l»\irnei  men  ;  one  by  Ilagmo,  of  Halbcrstadt,  which  is  still  extant ;  another  by  Ra- 
banus  Maurus,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  ^  and  a  third  by  Herlcus,  men- 
tioned bj  Pezius  in  the  work  above  quoted,  p.  03.  All  these  were  wrote  in  Latm. 
The  famous  Ottfrid,  of  Weisscnbourg,  was  the  first  who  composed  a  book  of  HomUie* 
in  the  Teutonic  language ;  for  an  account  of  this  work,  which  was  written  In  the 
ninth  century,  see  Lambccius,  De  BibHotheca  Vindobon,  JlngustOj  torn.  ii.  cap.  t 
p.  419. 
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explained  to  the  people;  and  never  attempted  to  exercise 
their  capacities  upon  the  rest  of  the  divme  word.  The 
greatest  part  df  the  clergy  also»  instead  of  coffiposinfi" 
uiemselves  the  discourses  they  recited  in  public,  confined 
themselves  to  their  book  of  homilies,  that  was  published 
by  the  authority  of  their  sovereign,  and  thus  let  their  ta« 
lents  lie  uncultivated  and  unemployed. 

VI.  None  of  the  Latins  carried  their  theological  enter- 
prises so  far  as  to  give  a  complete,,  connected, 
and  accurate  |ystem  of  the  various  doctrines,  of  thPoidi^''^ 
Ghristianitjr.  It  would  be  absurd  to  comprehend,  '*!*'*'^- 
underlliis  title,  the  various  discourses  concerning  the  per- 
son and  nature  of  Christ,  which  w^ere  designed  to  refiite 
the  errors  of  Felix^  and  Elipand,  or  to  combat  the  opi- 
nions which  were  now  spread  abroad  concerning  the  ori- 
S*n  of  the .  Holy  Ghost,^and  several  other  points  ;  since 
ese  discourses  afford  no  proofs  either  of  precision  or  di- 
ligence in  their  authors.  The  labours  and  industr;^  Qf  the 
divines  of  this  age  were  totally  employed  in  collecting  the 
opinions  and  authorities  of  the  fathers,  by  whom  are  meant 
the  theological  writers  of  the  first  six  centuries ;  and  so  blind 
and  servile  was  their*  veneration  for  these  doctors,  that 
they  regarded  their  dictates  as  infallible,  and  their  writings 
as  the  boundaries  of  truth,  beyond  which  reason  was  not 
permitted  to  push  its  researches.  The  Irish  or  Hiberni- 
ans, who  in  this  century  were  known  by *the  name  of  Scots, 
were  the  only  divines  who  refused  to  dishonour  their  rea- 
son by  submitting  it  implicitly  to  the  dictates  of  authority. 
Naturally  subfile  and  sagacious,  they  applied  their  philo- 
soph;^,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  illustration  of  the  trutn  and 
doctrines  of  religion  ;  a  method  which  was.  almost  gene- 
rally abhorred  and  exploded  in  all  other  nations."" 

ICF*  k  The  doctrino  taught  by  Felix,  bishop  of  Ui^Ha,  and  his  disciple  Elipand, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  was,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  not  by  fiature,  bat  by 
adeption.  This  doctrine  was  also  intimately  connected  with  the  Ncstorian  hypothesis, 
and  was  condemned  in  this  century  by  the  synod  of  Ratbbon,  and  the  councils  of  Franc* 
fort  and  Frioul. 

fC?*  1  The  error  now  publuhed  relating  to  the  Holy  Ghoat  wn»^  that  t<  proceeded  from 
ihe  Father  only,  and  not  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

m  That  the  Hibernians,  who  were  called  Scots  in  this  century,  were  lovers  of  learn- 
ing, and  distinguished  themselTes,  in  these  times  of  ignorance,  by  the  culture  of  the 
sciences  beyond  all  the  other  Buropean  nations,  trafclling  through  the  most  distant 
lands,  both  with  a  view  to  improve  and  to  communicate  their  knowledge,  is  a  ihct  with 
which  I  have  long  been  acquainted,  as  we  see  them,  in  the  most  authentic  records  of 
antiquity,  dischai^^g,  with  the  highest  reputation  and  applause,  the  Amctiod  of  d^tor 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  both  durine  this  and  the  following  century.  But  that' 
.these  Hibernians  were,  the  fint  teachers  or  the  Sholaatic  Theelogy  in  Europe,  and  so 
early  as  the  eighth  century  illustrate  tiie  doctrines  of  religion  by  the  principles  of  phi* 

VOL.  I.  65 
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The  Greeks  were  not  so  destitute  of  systematic^  ^ 
vines  as  tiie  Latins.   John  Damascenus  composed  a  com* 

Slete  body  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  a  scientifioal  me- 
lod,  under  the  title  of  Four  hooks  concsrf^ng  Hke  crtho^ 
dox faith.  The  two  kinds  of  theotogj/^  which  the  LAtms 
termed  scholastic  and  didaetic^  were  united  it)  this  labori^ 
ous  performance,  in  which  the  author  not  only  ez[d«iai 
the  doctrines  he  deliyers  by  subtile  andprcrfbond  reason- 
ing, but  also  confirms- his  explications  by  the  tuthority  of 
.the  ancient  doctors.  This  book  was  received  avioii^  the 
Greeks  with  the  highest  applause,  and  was  so  excessively 
admired,  that  atlength  it  came  to  be  acknowledged  kmrnsg 
tiiat  people  as  the  only  rule  of  divine  troth.  Many  how- 
ever complain  of  this  applauded  writer,  as  having  consukk* 
ed  more,  in  his  theological  system, -the  conjectures  of 
human  reason,  and  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  than  the 
genuine  dictates  of  the  sacred  oracles,  knd  of  haviogj  in 
consequence  of  this  method,  deviated  fromthd  true  source 
and  the  essential  principles  of  theology."  To  the  work 
of  Damascenus  now  mentioned,  we  mav  add  his  SatrtA 
Parallels^  in  which  he  has  collected,  with  uncommon  care 
and  industry,  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors  com- 
coming  the  various  points  of  the  Christian  relkion.  We 
may  therefore  look  upon  this  writer  as  the  Thom^  and 
Lombard  of  the  Qreeks. 

loso^hy,  1  learned  but  lately  from  the  testimony  of  Benediet,  abbot  of  Aaiaiie,  a  tkt 
province,  of  Languedoc^  who  lived  in  this  period,  and  bobio  of  whose  productioiis  ava 
published  by  Baluzius  in  the  fi(\h  volume  of  bis  Miaeellanea,  This  leaned  abbot,  in  his 
leHertcr  Guamanha,  p.  54,  expresses  li.imsolf  thus ;  "  Apod  modecnos  scbolasticOB,  L  e. 

SaUie  teaohers,  or  schoolmasters,  maxime  apud  Seotos  est  syllogismut  delusioaia.  oi 
leant,  Trinitatem,  sicut  personarum,  ita  esse  substantiarum  ;"  by  this  it  appears  tliAt 
the  Irish  divines  made  use  of  a  certain  syllogism,  which  Benedict  caHs  motae,  L  e. 
Ihllacious  and  sophistical,  to  demonstrate  that  the  ptrsans  in  the  godhead  were  mA^muet, 
a  captious  syllogism  this,  as  we  may  see  from  what  follows,  and  also  every  wHy  pcopet 
t*  throw  the  ignorant  into  the  greatest  perplexity,  "  quatenus  si  adsenserit  iUectoa  aodi- 
tor,  Trinitatott  esse  trium  substantiarum  Deum,  trium  deroKetur  cultor  Deorura ;  si 
autem  abnuerit,  personarum  denegator  culpetur.*'  It  was  with  this  miserable  place  of 
■ophtstry  that  these  subtle  divines  puzzled  and  tormented  their  disciples  and  heaitrs, 
^accusing  those  of  IritAeum  who  admitted  their  argument,  and  casting  the  reproach  of 
S^MHanism  upon  those  who  rejected  it.  For  thus  they  reaftoned,  or  rather  quibUed  ; 
**  you  must  either  afBrm  or  deny  that  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Deity  are  three  sobataiH 
cea,  if  you  affirm  it,  you  are  undoubtedly  a  trUheistf  and  worflhip  three  gods;  if  yoa  deny 
it,  this  denial  implies  that  they  are  not  three  distinct  persons,  and  thus  you  fall  into  S*- 
hdUaniam,^  Benedict  condemns  ,this  Hibernian  subtiUy,  and  severely  animadverts  upon 
the  Introduction  of  it  into  theology :  he  also  recommends .  in  its  place  that  amiable  sim- 
plicity that  is  so  conformable  to  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  gospel  '*  Sed  haec  de  fide,'* 
aaysj^e,  '*'et  onmis  caliditatis  versutia  simplicitatc  fidei  catholice  eat  puriate  vitaiBda, 
non  captiosa  iuterjeotione  linguarum,  sceva  impactione  interpolanda."  From  hcnoa  ii 
appeans  that  the  philosophical  or  achohutlc  theology  amnog  the  Latins,  b  of  more  ancient 
me  than  b  commonly  Imagined. 

n  Jo.  Henr.  Hottinger  BihHoUuear  Q,uadrip0rL  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  (^  3,  p.  372.      Marf. 
Chemnitiiis,  Dc  iwtc  tt  tailUateJLocor.  Cmmm.  p.  26. 
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vih  *  None  of  the  moral  writers  of  this  century  atteiiq>ted 
fbrmiiig  a  complete  system  of  the  duties  and  vir- 
tqesofthe  Christian  Ufe.  John,  sumamed  Car-  m*»»'^«*«- 
pathiuS)  a  Greek  writer,  composed  some  exhartatary  dis- 
courses^ in  which  there  are  sc^cely  any  marks  of  judgment 
or  genius.  Among  the  monastic  orders  nothing  was  relisnp 
ed  but  the  enthusiastic  strains  of  the  mystics,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  their  pretended  chief, 
whose  supposititious  writmgs  were  interpreted  and  explain- 
ed by  Jonaimes  Darensi|  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
monks.''  The  Latin  writers  confined  then*  labours  in  mo- 
rality to  some  general  precepts  concerning  virtue  and  vice, 
that  seemed  rather  destined  to  regulate  the  external  actions 
of  Christians,  than  to  purify  then*  inward  principles,  or  to 
fix  duty  upon  its  proper  foundations.  -Their  precepts,  also^ 
such  as  Uiey  were,  and  their  manner  of  exjj^laining  them^ 
had  pow  imSibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy,, as  aopears  from  certain  treatises  o^  Bede,  and  the 
treatise  of  Alcuin,  concerning  virtue  and  vice.^  That  the 
people  however  might  be  animated  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue 
Dy  the  commanding  power  of  example,  fiede.  Floras,  Al- 
cum,  Marcellinus,  Ambrose  Authpert,  and  others,  employ- 
ed* their  pious  industry  in  writing  the  lives  of  such  as  had 
been  emment  for  their  piety,  and  worthy  deeds. 

Tin.  The  controversies  that  turned  upon  the  main  and 
essential  points  of  religion  were,  during  this  cen- 
tury, few  in  number,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  ^«"«"^«««; 
managed  with  tolerable  sagacity  or  judgiaent.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  Greeks  were  mvolved  in  the  dispute  con- 
cerning images,  in  which  their  reasonings  were  utterly  des- 
titute  m  precisiqn  and  perspicuity ;  while  the  Latins  em^ 
ployed  their  chief  zeal  and  industry  in  confuting  and  exr 
tirpating  the  doctrine  of  Elipsftid  concerning  the  person  ^f 
Christ.  John  Damascenus  exposed  this  errors  of  aU  the 
different  sects  in  a  short,  but  useful  and  interestii^  trea- 
tise ;  he  also  attacked  the  Manicheans  and  NestoriAns  with 
a  particular  vehemence,  and  even  went  so  far  in  his  po- 
lemic labours,  as  to  combat  the  erroneous  dnctrine  of  the 
Saracens.  *  In  these  compositions  we  find  several  proofs  of 
subtiky  and  genius,  but  very  little  of  that  clearness  and  sim- 

e  Jos.  Simon  Assemanni  BihUoth.  Orienid,  VUiean.  torn.  ii.  p.  189. 
p  Thii  tretttise  is  exUnt  in  tlie  wotks  of  Akuin,  poblished  by  Queitetaniu,  t«m.  il. 
p.  12ia 
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pUciiy  that  constitute  the  fihief  merit  of  polemic  wntings. 
llie  Jews  were  left  almost  umnolested,  as  the  Christians 
were  sufficiently  employed  by  the  controTersies  that  had 
arisen  among  themselres ;  Anastasius,  abbot  of  Palestme, 
made)  however,  some  attempts  to  subdue  the  infidelity  of 
that  obstinate  people. 

IX.  Of  all  the  controversies  which  agitated  and  perplex- 

ed the  Christian  church  during  this  century,  that 
STdSSrtJ  *"'  Which  arose  concermng  the  worship  of  images  in 
eoMRToio^the  Greece,  and  was  carried  from  thence  into  both  the 
*~«^  eastern  and  western  provinces,  was  the  most  un- 
happy and  joemidous  in  its  consequences.  The  first  soarks 
of  tms  terrmle  flame,  that  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  both 
to  the  interests  of  reli^on  and  government,  had  already 
appeared  under  the  reign  of  Philhpicus  Bardanes,  who  was 
created  emperor  of  the  Greeks  a  htde  after  Ihe  commence- 
ment of  this  century.  This  prince,  with  the  consent  of 
John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  ordered  a  jMcturey  wbidi 
represented  the  sixth  general  council,  to  be  pulled  down 
from  its  place  m  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  a.  d.  712 ;  be- 
cause this  council  had  condemned  the  M onothelites,  whose 
cause  the  emperor  espoused  with  the  greatest  ardour  and 
vehemence.  Nor  ^d  Bardanes  stop  nere ;  but  sent  im- 
mediately an  order  to  Rome  to  remove  all  images  of  ib&t 
nature  from  the  churches  and  other  places  of  worship.  His 
orders  however  were  far  from  being  received  with  submis- 
ision,  or  producing  their  designed  effect ;  on  the  contraiy, 
Constantine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  not  only  rejected,  by  a 
formal  protest,  the  imperial  edict,  but  resolved  to  express  Ais 
contempt  of  it  by  his  aetions  as  well  as  his  words ;  he  order- 
ed six  ])ictures,  representing^ the  six  general  councils,  to  be 
placed  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's  church ;  and  that  no  act 
of  rebellion  or  arrogance  m^ht  be  left  unemployed,  he  as- 
sembled a  council  at  Rome,  m  which  he  caused  the  empe- 
ror himself  to  be  condemned  as  an  apostate  firom  the  true 
re^gion.  These  first  tumults  were  quelled  by  a  revolution, 
which,  the  year  following,  deprived  Bardanes  of  the  impe- 
rial throne.'^  * 

X.  The  dispute  however  broke  out  with  redoubled  fiiiy 
Its  piogrr.  under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  a  prince  of  the  greatest 

SSriir  ***  resolution  and  intrepidity,  and  the  new  tumults  it 

q  See  Fred.  Spanbemii  fltiloria  imngimm  reamOa^  whieh  b  published  In  tbe  eeewid 
Toluine  of  hb  works/  and  also  printed  apart.  Maimbourgfa's  histoiy  of  this  conUotefgy, 
which  ia  ftOl  of  the  most  absurd  and  malignant  fictions.    Muratori  AmM  ^  JUiim,  torn.  ir. 
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r  excited  were  both  violent  and  durable.    Leo,  unable  to 

i  bear  any  longer  the  excessive  height  to  which  the  Greeks 

I  carried  their  superstitious  attachment  to  the  worship  of  im- 

i^s,  and  the  sharp  railleries  and  serious  reproaches  which 
tms  idolatrous  service  drew  upon  the  Christians  from  the 
Jews  and  Saracens,  determined,  by  the  most  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings, to  root  out  at  once  this  growing  evil.  For  this 
i  purpose  he  issued  out  an  edict,  a.  d.  726,  by  which  it  was 

j  ordered,  not  only  that  the  worship  of  images  should  be  ab- 

I  rogated  and  reluiquished,  but  also  that  an  the  images,  ex- 

cept that  df  Christ's  crucifixion,  should  be  removed  out  of 
the  churches/  In  this  proceeding  the  emperor  apted  more 
from  the  impulse  of  his  natural  character,  which  was  warm 
and  vehement,  than  from  the  dictates  of  prudence,  which 
avoids  precipitancy  where  prejudices  are  to  be  combated, 
and  destroys  and  mines  inveterate  superstitions  rather  by 
slow  and  imperceptible  attacks  than  by  open  and  violent 
assaults.  The  imperial  edict  produced  such  effects  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  a  super- 
stitious people.  A  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archip^ago,  ravaged  a  part  of  Asia,  and  afterward  reach- 
ed Italy.  The  people,  partly  from  theif  own  ignorance^ 
but  principally  in  conseauence  of  the  perfidious  suffgestioiis 
of  me  pnests  and  momcs,  who  had  artfully  rencfered  the 
worship  of  images  a  source  of  opulence  to  their  churches 
and  cloisters,  were  led  to  regard  the  emperor  as  an  apos- 
tate, and  hence  they  considered  themselves  as  freed  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from  aU  the  obhgations  that 
attach  subjects  to  their  lawful  sovereign. 

XI.  The  Roman  pontiffs  Gregory  I.  and  IL  were  the 
authors  and  ringleaders  of  these  civil  commotions  Thecomest* 
and  insurrections  in  Italy.    The  former,  upon  the  ^J5«n.  S^ 
emperor's  refusing  to  revoke  his  edict  agamst  im-  |^e.iM 
ages,  declared  him,  without  hesitation,  unworthy  IS^^^plS^B 
of  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Christian,  and  thus  ^ZSS^l'. 
excluded  him  from  the  communion  of  the  church ; 
and  no  sooner  was  this  formidable  sentence  made  public, 


Id^  r  In  this  aceomit  of  the  imperial  edict.  Dr.  Moskoim  follows  the  opinions  oT 
Baronhis,  Fieury,  and  Le  Sner.  Others  affirm,  wiUi  more  probability,  that  this  famous 
ediet  did  not  eigoin  the  pulling  down  images  every  where,  and  casting  them  out  of  the 


ehnrehes,  but  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  them  any  kind  of  adoration  or  worship.  It 
would  aeem  as  if  Leo  was  not,  at  first,  averse  to  the  use  of  images,  as  ornaments^  or  ewen 
as  helps  to  doTotion .  and  memory  ;  for  at  the  same  time  that  he  forbade  them  to  be 
worshipped,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed  higher  in  the  churches,  say  some,  to  avoid  this 
adoration ;  but  afterward  finding  that  they  were  the  occasion  of  idolatrv,  he  bad  thenv 
removed  ttota  the  churches  and  broken.  ^  , 
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than  the  Romansi  and  other  Italian  proviQcea,  that  were 
subject  to  the  Grecian  empire,  violated  their  aUegiaace, 
and  rising  inarms,  either  massacred  or  banished  all  ue  em- 
peror's deputies  and  officers.    Leo,  exasperated  b^  these 
msolent  proceedings,  resolved  to  chastise  the  Italian  re- 
beb,  and  to  make  the  haughty  pontiff  fe^l,  in  a  particular 
manner,  the  effects  of  his  resentment ;  but  he  faued  in  the 
attempt  Doubly  irritated  by  this  disappoiutment,  he  vent- 
ed his  fury  against  images,  and  their  worshippers,  in  the 
year  730,  in  a  much  more  terrible  manner  tWi  ht  Imd 
hitherto  done ;  for  in  a  council  assembled  at  Constantmo- 
ple,  he  degraded  from  his  office  Germanus,  the  biblcKop  of 
that  imperial  city,  who  was  a  natron  of  images,  put  Aaaa- 
tasius  in  his  place,  ordered  au  the  images  to  be  publicly 
burnt,  and  inflicted  a  varjiety  of  severe  punishments  upon 
such  as  were  attached  to  that  idolatrous  worship.    These 
rigorous  measures  divided  the  Christian  churcn  into  two 
violent  factions,  whose  contests  were  carried  on  with  an 
ungpvemed  rage,  and  produced  nothing  but  mutual  invec- 
tives, crimes,  and  assassinations.    Of  these  factions,  the 
one  adopted  the  adoration  and  worship  of  images,  and  were 
on  that  account  called  Iconoduli  or  IcanolatnB;  while  the 
other  maintained  that  such  worship  was  unlawfiil,  and  that 
nothing  was  more  worthy  of  the  zeal  of  Christians,  than 
to  demolish  and  destroy  those .  statues  and  pictures  that 
were  the  occasions  and  objects  of  this  ^ross  idolatry,  and 
hence  they  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Icanomacki 
and  Ictmoclasta.    The  furious  zeal  which  Gregory  II.  had 
shown  in  defending  the  odious  superstition  of  ima^e  wor- 
ship, was  not  only  imitated,  but  even  surpassed  by  nis  suc- 
cessor, who  was  the  thiid  pontiff  of  that  name ;  and  though 
at  this  distance  of  time  we  are  not  acquainted  with  aU^te 
criminal  circumstances  that  attended  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  these  insolent  prelates,  yet  we  know  with  the  utmost 
certainty,  that  it  was  owing  to  their  extravagant  attach- 
ment to  image  worship  that  the  Italian  provinces  were  torn 
from  the  Grecian  empire.' 

8  The  Greek  writers  tell  us  that  both  the  Grtgoriefi  carried  their  insolence  so  fir  as  to 
ezcommiv^icate  Leo  and  bis  son  Constantine,  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  the  eaftli  of 
allcgiaace  which  the  people  of  luly  had  taken  to  these  princes,  and  to  prohfliit  Ikeir 
paying  tribute  to  them,  or  showing  them  any  marks  of  submission  and  obe^aaee. 
These  facts  are  also  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  partisans  of  the  Roflaaa  j^tiA, 
such  as  Baronitts,  Sigonus  D§  Megno  Iteiiaty  and  their  numerous  foilowors.  On  tha 
other  hand,  some  learned  writers,  particularly  among  the  French,  aliemto  connidnta 
My  the  crime  of  the  Gref^es,  and  poaitiTaly  deny  that  they  either  exeommuiiiGaftad 
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juu  Gon^antine,  to  whom  the  furioils  tribe  oftheimiige 
^worshippers  had  given  by  way  of  derision  the  tiMr  ^r^r^ 
name  ^Copronymus,'  succeeded  bis  father  Leo  S^o!^l 
in  the  einpire,  a.  v.  741,  and  animated  with  an  """^ 
equal  aeaf  and  ardour  against  the  new  idolatry^  employed 
ait  his  influence  in  extirpating  and  abolishing  the  worship 
of  images^  in  opposition  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Ro* 
man  pontiffs,  and  the  superstitious  monks.  His  manner  of 
proceeding  was  attendee!  with  greater  marks  of  equity  and 
moderation  than  had  appeared  m  the  measures  pursued  by 
Leo  ;  for,  knowing  the  respect  which  the  Greeks  had  for 
tbededsioili  of  general  councils,  whose  authority  diey  con- 
sidered as  supreme  and  unlimited  in  religious  matters,  he 
aaaembled  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  754,  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  eastern  bishops,  in  order  to  have  this  import- 
a<it  question  examined  with  the  utmost  ciu*e,  and  decided 
with  wisdom,  seconded  by  a  just  and  lawful  authority. 
This  assembly,  which  the  Greeks  regard  as  the  seventh 
ttcwnenieal  cauneiU  gave  judgment,  as  was  the  custom  of 
those  times,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  embraced  by  the  em- 
peroc,  .and  solemnly  condenmed  the  worship,  and  also  the 
use  of  imaffeSb*'  But  this  decision  was  not  sufficient  to  van- 
quish the  blind  obstinacy  of  superstition ;  many  adhered 
still  to  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  none  made  a  more  tur- 
bulent resistance  to  the  wise  decree  of  this  council  than 
the  monks,  who  still  continued  to  excite  commotions  in  the 
state,  and  to  blow  the  flames  of  sedition  and  rebellion 
among  the  people.  Their  malignity  was  however  chastised 
by  Gonstantine,  who,  filled  with  a  just  indignation  at  their 

thf  emperdn  ftbore  ttenti^ned,  or  called  off  the  people  iVom  tbek  duty  a&d  tUegiance. 
See  LatmoiuB,  £puto(a,  lib.  vii.  Ep.  vii.  p.  456,  torn.  \.  opp.  part  ii.  Nat.  Alexander,  St- 
liti*  Histor,  EedesioH.  CapU,  Sec.  viii.  Dissert,  i.  p.  466.  Petr.  de  Marca,  CsneerflKa  So- 
cer^Uethi^l>em,lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  Bossuet,  Defins.  Dedaraiumit  Ckn  GMi.  V«jM«lef- 
taU  EceUs,  part  i.  lib.  yi.  cap.  xii.  p.  197.  Giannone,  Histoire  CiviU  dt  J^'^a/pUa^  torn.  i. 
p.  400.  An  these  found  their  opinions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Gre^ries,  chiefly 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin  writers,  such  as^Anastaaius,  Paul  Peacon,  and  others, 
who  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  that  audacious  insolence  with  which  those  pontiffs 
are  said  to  have  opposed  the  emperors,  and  even  represent  them  as  having  given  several 
murhs  of  their  submission  and  obedience  to  the  imperial  authority.  Such  are  the  contrary 
accounts  of  the  Gree)(  and  Latin  writers ;  and  the  most  prudent  lise  we  can  make  of  them 
is,  to  suspend  our  judgment  with  respect  to  a  matter,  whieh  the  obscurity  that  covers 
the  bistonr  of  this  period  render*  it  impossible  to  clear  up.  All  Chat  we  ean  know  with 
certainty  is,  that  the  zeal  of  the  two  pontiffs  above  mentioned  for  the  worship  of  imager, 
fumiahed  to  the  people  of  Italy  the  occasion  of  falUng  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Gre- 
•    cian  emperors. 

*  \CF*  t  This  nickname  was  given  to  Constantino  from  his  having  defiled  the  sacred  font 
at  his  baptism. 

\Cf*  u  The  authority  of  this  couneil  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  catholics,  no 
more  than  the  obKgatioa  of  the  a^ctnid  cemmandmtni^  which  they  have  ptu/dtniiy  struck 
out  of  the  decalogue.  r-^  t 
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seditiouft  practices,  punished  several  of  them  in  an  < 
plary  manner,  and  by  new  laws  set  btfunds  to  the  violence 
of  ^onastie  rage.  Leo  IV.  who,  after  the  death  of  Con- 
stantine,  was  declared  emperor,  a.  n.  775,  adopted  the  sen- 
timents of  his  father  ana  grandfather,  and  pursued  the 
measures  which  they  had  concerted  for  the  extirpatioii  of 
.  idolatry  out  of  the  Christian  church ;  for  having  percoved 
that  the  worshippers  of  images  could  not  be  engi^^ed  by 
mild  and  gentle  proceedings  to  abandon  this  soperstitioas 

i>ractice,  he  had  recourse  to  the  coerciveibfluenct  of  penai 
aws.  # 

xiiu  A  cup  of  poison,  administered  by  the  im|iocis 
counsel  of  a  perfidious  spouse,  deprived  LeoW. 
uadtfinne.  ,^f  j^jg  jjf^^  ^^  jj^  ijQQ^  ^^^  reuderea  the  idolatoous 

cause  of  images  triumphant.  The  profligate  Irene,  after 
havins  thus  accomplisnedthe  death  of  her  husband,  held 
the  rems  of  empire  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Con- 
stantine ;  and  to  establish  her  authority  on  more  solid  foun- 
dations, entered  into  an  alliance  with  Adrian,  bisbopof 
Rome,  A.  n.  786,  and  summoned  a  council  at  Nicein  JBy- 
thinia,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  second  J)f5eene 
coundl.  In  this  assembly  the  imperial  laws  concerning  the 
ncjw  idolary  were  abrogated,  the  decrees  of  the  coundl  of 
Constantinople  reversed,  the  worship  of  images  and  of  the 
cross  restored,  and  severe  punishments  denouncedaninst 
such  as  maintained  that  God  was  the  only  object  of  reli- 
gious adoration.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thin^  more 
ridiculous  and  trifling  than  the  arguments  upon  which  tiie 
bishops,  assembled  in  this  council,  founded  their  decrees.* 
The  authority  however  of  these  decrees  was  held  sacred 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  Greeks  considered  m  the  light  of 

?aricidesand  traitors  all  such  as  refused  to  submit  to  them, 
'he  other  enormities  of  the  flagitious  Irene  and  her  de- 
served fate,  cannot  with  propriety  be  treated  of  here. 

XIV.  In  these  violent  tontests,  the  most  of  the  Latins, 
The  OMiiei!  such  asthc  Britons,  Grermans,  and  Gauls,  seemed 
of  Frwidort  j^  g^^^j.  amlddlc  way  between  the  opposite  tenets 
of  the  contending  parties.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
images  might  be  lawfully  preserved,  and  even  placed  in 
the  churches,  but  at  the  same  time  they  looked  upon  all 
worship  of  them  as  highly  injurious  and  offensive  to  tbe 

w  Mart.  ChcDioititis,  Examen  ConeilU  THtUnHrdy  part  hr.  loc.  iircap.  ▼.  p.  BSL  LenftBt. 
Presenatif  amtre  la  JR«tmton  tmc  He  Siege  de  la  Rome,  part  vd.  lettre  zvil.  p.  446. 
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Supreme  Beiog.f  Such  particularly  wete  the  sentiments 
of  Charlemagne,  who  distmguished  h}mself  in  this  import- 
ant controversy.  By.  the  advice  of  the  French  bishops 
who  were  no  frieftds  to  this  secondcomicil  of  Nice,  he  or- 
dered some^eamed  aAd  judicious  divine  to  coiipose  Four 
Baok^  cancerfmg  knagesj  wliich  he  sent,  in  the  year  790, 
to  Adrian,. the  Iu)man  pontiff,  with  a  view  to  englige  him 
to  withdraw  his  approbation  of  the.  decrees  of  that  council. 
In  this  performance  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Nicene 
bifihops  to  justify  the  worship  of  images,  are  refuted  with 
.gfeat  accuracy  and  spirit/  They  were  not  however  left 
without  defence ;  Adrian;  who.  was  afraid  of  acknowledg- 
ing even  an  emperor  for  his  master,  composed  an  answer 
to  the  Four  Books  mentioned  above,  but  neither  his  aigu-. 
ments,  nor  his.  authority,  were  sufficient  to  support  the  su- 
perstition he  endeavoured  to  maintain  ;  for,  m  the  year. 
794,  Charlemagne  assembled;  at  Francfort  on  the  Maine, 
a  coimeil  of  three  hundred  bishops,  in  order  to  re-ex»m- 1 
ine  this  important  question ;  in  which  the  opinion  contain- 
ed in  the  P&ur  Books  was  solemnly:  confirmed,  and  tiieik 
worshipofimiages  unanimously  condemned/  From  hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  in  this  century  the  Latins  deemed 
it  neither  impious,  nor  unlawful,  to  dissent  firom  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Roman  pontifi^  and  even  to  charge  that  prelate 
with  error. 

XV.  While  the  controversy  concerning  images  was  at  its 
hek^ht,  a  tiew  content  arose  among  the  Latins    . 
and  Greeks  about  the  source,  from  whence  the  ««^.SS?Ae 
Holy  Ghost  proceeded.  The  Latins  affirmed,  that  £**£^  "^ 
this  divine  spirit  proceeded  from  the.  Father  and  ^'^ 
the  Son :  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  asserted,  that  it 

»  • 

z  The'ftvenion  the  Britons  bad  to  the  worship  of  ima^s  may  be  seen  in  Spebnaii  ad 

y  The  books  ff  Charlemagiie  concemkig  imagei,  which  deserve  an  attentive  perusal, 
are  yet  extant ;  and  when  tbey  were  baeome  eitremely  searee,  were  repnbKshed  at 
Hanover,  in  8vo.  in  1731,  by  the  celebrated  Christopher.  Aug.  Heumaii,  vrfao  enridied 
this  edition  with  a-laamed  preftce.  These  books  are  adorned  vrith  th«  venerable 
name  of  Charleinagne :  but  it  }s  easy  to  perceive  that  they  are  the  production  of  a 
sehoiastie  divine,  and  not  of  an  enpeior.  Several  learned  men  bave  conjectured,  ^^at 
Chiriemtfne  eon^poeed  these  books  wiA  the  assiftance  of  his  preceptor  Alcuin ;  see 
Heunanni  Prttfii.  51,  and  Bnnau  jEBiloiie  impeHf  German,  torn.  L  p.  490.  Tbis  con- 
jeetore,  thoogh  nr  irom  befai»  contemptible^  cannot  be  admitted-without  hesitation ; 
since  Akoin  was  in  England  wben  these  boonr were-  composed.  We  learn  from  the 
history  of  his  life,  that  he  went  into  Enriand,  a,  d.  789,  and  did  hot  return  (hm  thence 
before793. 

z  niB  event  is  treated  with  a  degree  of  candour  not  more  landabfe  than  surprising; 
by  Mabillon,  in  Pr^f.  od  Saeulmn  iv.  AOmwn  88,  Ord.  BenedkL  part  v.  See  alsp  Jo. 
Geoig.  Doncheus,  COU0L  ad  CcneiUim  JFVanes/bnbViue,  JSrgentor,  1649,  in  4to. 
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proceeded  (torn  the  Father  only.    The  origiii-of  this  co:; 
troversy^is  covered  with  perplexity  and  doubt«   It  is  bow. 
erer  certain,  that  ii  was  agitated  in.the  couDcil  of  CrestiiJ:. 
near  Paris,  a.  d.  767/  in  presence  of  Ibe  emperor's  le- 
gates,'  and  from  this  we  may  conclude,  with  a  hi^  degree 
of  probability,  that  it  arose  in  Greece  al  that  tune  wJiai 
the  contest  about  images  was  carried  on  with  the  gteates: 
vehemence.    In  this  cpntroversy  the  Latins   alleged,  id 
favour  of  their  opinion,  the  creed  of  ConstanlitMpfai,  which 
the  Spaniards  and  French  had  successively  cvr^pted, 
upon  what  occasion  is  not  well  known,   by  addsg  t&e 
word^^lu^e  in  that  part  of  it  which  contaiiied  the  doc- 
trine conceruini^  the  Holy  Ghost.    Th^  Greeks,  on  i« 
other  hand,  made  loud  complaints  of  this  criminal  atlea^ 
of  the  Latins  to  corrupt  by  a  a  manifest  interpolstian,  a 
eredd  which  served  as  a  rule  of  doctrine  for  the  dioch 
universal*  and  declared  this  attempt  impudent  aiid  saiai- 
legious.    Thus  the  dispute  changed  at  length  its  ofysd; 
and  .was  transferred  from  the  matter  to  the  interpobted 
word  above  mentioned  f  in  the  following  c^entury  it  was 
carried  on  with  still  greater  vehemence,  and  added  new 
fuel  to  the  dissensions  which  already  portended  a  schism 
between  the  eastern  and  western  churcbes**" 

n  See  Le  Cointc»  *ttuaUa  Ecdes.  JFVatieortfm,  torn.  r.  p.  608. 

b  Learned  men  g;rneraltj  imaigiDe  that  this  controversy  begsn  about  tkanot^^^, 
ivbieh  •eiiie  of  the  Latids  had  addej  to  tbe*cre«d  that  had  be^  drawn  vp  bj  tbeeoaan! 
of  GoDstantinopb),  and  4hat  from  the  wvrd  the  dispute  proceeded  to  tbe  ^d«(Hatitsdf : 
see  Mabilloo,  ^^cL  Sanctor,  Ord,  Bentd,  Stte.  iv.  part  i.  Fraf.  p.  iv.  who.  b  faOoned  br 
many  in  tbU  opinion.  Out  this  opinion  u  certainly  ertoneoua.  Tbe  docAriaewas  de 
iirst  subject  of  coDtrovcrsj)  which  aAerward  extended  to  the  wordjUJofiiey  cousidrxei^ 
tbe  Greeks  as  a  manifest  interpolation.  Amon;;  other  proofs  of  this,  the  couocfl  of  Get* 
tilli  shows  evidently,  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  haid  been,  for  icskt 
darable  time,  tbe  subject  of  controversy,  wbcn  the  dispute  arose  about  tbe  word  now  no- 
tioned*  Pagiy  in  hia  CriHeu  in  Barontum,  torn.  iii.  p.  393,  i«  of  opinion,  tbatt&is  coativ- 
vtny  had  both  it^  date  and  its  occasion  (Vom  the  dispute  concerning  iatages;  forwkes 
the  Latins  treated  the  Greeks  as  heretics,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  im^  ««• 
ship,  tbe  Greeks,  in  their  turn,  cbai^ged  the  Latins  also  with  heresy,  oo  account  of  ihcii 
maintaining  that  the  Holy  Gbpst  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  lesnt.! 
orltic  has,  however,  advanced  this  opinion  without  sufficient  proof,  and  v«^  tsust  tfaemuri 
cooaidar  it  as  no  more  than  a  probable  coiyecture. 

c  See  Pithoei  Hht.  cotitrov,  de  processUme  Spirilua  S.  at  the  end  o£  bis  Coda  Coff. 
RcdBS.  Homan.  p.  335.  Le  Quien,  Oritns  Christian,  torn,  iii  p.  354.  der.  J.  Yohh, 
D$  Wbu$  S^mbUis,  Di9$.  iii.  p.  6d ;  and  above  alL  Jo.'Georg.  WakUi^is^  Histw.  Cf 
frtrtfl  de  ^ocessione  Spirihis  S,  published  in.  8vo.  at  Jena*  in  1751 . 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

C01VCBRKII7G  TBC  RITES   AND   CGHEMONIES   USED   IN  THIB  CHURCH  DURINC 
^  .  .  '   THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  rel^on  of  this  century  oonsisted  alm||8t  entirely 
in  a  motley  round  of  external  rites  and  ceretno-  tjeremoniM 
nies.  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that  more  ""»'*^- 
zeal  and  diligence  were  employed  in  jnultiplyinffancf  re- 
gulating these,  outward  marks  of  a  superstitious  devotion,, 
than  in  correcting  the  vices  and  follies  of  men,  in  enlight* 
eninff  their  unilerstanidings,  and  forming  their  hearts.  Thfe 
administration  of  the  .  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
lirhich  was  deemed  the  most  solemn  aqd  important  branch 
of  idivme  worship,  was  now  every  where  embellished,  or 
rather  deformed,  with  a  Variety  of  senseless  fopperies, 
which  destroyed  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  that  affecting 
anil  salutary  institution.  We  also  find  manifest  traces  in 
this  centiHy  of  that  superstitious  custom  of  celebrating  what 
were^calted  solitary  masses j .  though  it  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  they  were  instituted  by  a  public  law,  or  intro- 
duced by  the  authority  of  private  persons/  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  single  )cust6m  is  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  superstition  and  darkness  that  sat  brooding  over  the 
Christian  church  in  this  ignorant  age,  and  renders  it  unne^ 
cessary  to  enter  into  a  farther  detail  of  the  absurcl  rites  with 
which  a  designing  priesthood  continued  to  disfigure  the 
religion  of  Jesus. 

II.  Charlemagne  seemed  disposed  to  stem  this  torrent  of 
superstition,  wluch  gathered  force  from  day  to  )Charitn».yK'i 
day ;  for  not  to  mention,  the  zeal  with  which  he  if*!£^ciliich*5 
opposed  the  worship  of  images,  there  are  other  *'*™* 
circumstances  that  bear  testimony  to  his  intentions  in  this 
matter,\such  as  his  preventing  the  multiplication  of  festi- 
vals, b^  reducing  them  to  a  fixed  and  limited  number,  his 
prohibiting  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  church  bells 
Dy  the  rite  of  holy  aspersion,  and  other  ecclesisustical  laws 

fCP  d  So/.ioTi;  or  privtUe  nuusea  were  those  that  were  celebrated  by  the  priest  alone, 
in  bebair  of  souls  detained  in  pargatory^  as  well  as  upon  some  other  particular  occa*    . 
sions.    These  masses  were  prohibiled  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  bot  tkey  were  a  rich   ' 
source  of  profit  to  the  clergy.    They  were  condemned  by  the  canons  of  a  synod  assem* 
bled  at  Metz  under  Charlemagne,  as  criQiioal  innoratloos,  ao^i  as  the  fruits  of  avarice  and 
sloth. 

e  See  Charlemagne'AbookeoncerAin^^Mvuifrs,  p.  945:  as  also  Georce  Calijttus,  2>a 
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of  his  enacting,  which  redound  to  his  honour.  Several 
circumstances  however  concurred  to  render  his  designs 
abortive,  and  to  blast  the  success  of  his  worthy  purposes, 
and  none  more  than  hk  excessive  attachment  to  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  who  were  the  patrons  and  protectors  of 
those  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  or  ceremonies. 
This  vehenient  passion  for  the  lordly  pontif  was  inheribed 
b^  ihe  great  pnnce  of  whom  we  are  now  sMakii^,  firom 
his  fadier  Pepm,  who  had  already  commanded  tbe  manner^ 
of  singing,  and  the  kind  of  church  music  in  use  A  Rame^* 
to  be  observed  every  where  in  all  Christian  churdiei.  It 
was  in  conformity  with  his  example,  and  in  compbHice 
with  (he  repeated  and  importunate  solicitation  of  the  pon- 
tiff Adrian,  that  Ghariemagne  laboured  to  brin^  all  the 
Latin  churdies  to  follow,  as  their  model,  die  oiinrdi  of 
Rome,  not  only  in*  the  article  now  menti(med,  but  also  in 
the  whole  form  of  their  worship;  in  every  circumstance  of 
their  religious  service/  Several  churches,  however,  amof^ 
which  those  of  Milan  and  Corbetta  distinguished  them-- 
selves  eminently,  absolutely  rejected  this  proposal,  and 
could  neither  be  brought,  by  persuasion  nor  violence,  to 
change  their  usual  method  of  worship. 


CHAPTER  V. 

i:O.NCERNlNU    Tlfc    DIVISIONS    AND    HERESIES   TIUT   TROUBLED  THE  CHCRC  H 
DURING    THIS>    CENTURY. 

I.  The  Arians,  Manicheans,  and  Marcionites,  though 

Th«.««^Di  often  depressed  by  the  force  of  penal  laws,  and  the 

SSIJSr*'  power  of  the  secular  arm,  gathered  strength  in 

the  east,  amidst  the  tumults  and  divisions  with 

* .  which  the  Grecian  empire  was  perpetually  a^tated,  and 

drew  great  numbers  into  the  profession  of  then-  opinioiis>' 

The  Monothelites,  to  whose  cause  the  emperor  Phiuppicus, 

and  many  others  of  the  first  rank  and  oignity  were  most 

zealous  well-wishers,  regained  theircredit  in  severalplaces. 

The  condition  also  of  both  the  Nestprians  and  Monophy  sites 

was  easy  and  agreeable  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabi- 

f  See  Charlenngne's  TrioAse  concerning  Images,  book  i.  p.  52.  E^insid,  De  viia  CmvU 
Magni^  cap.  S6,  p.  84,  o4iu  Bawelu. 

g  In  Europe  also  Arianism  prevailed  greatly  among  the  barbaroiu  nations  (liat  embraced 
the  Chriatian  faith. 
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ansitheirpowerandiiiiluence was  considerable;  norWtere 
ttey.  destitute  of  means  of  iceakeding  the  Greeks,  their 
{rreconeilable  adversaries,  and  b^spres^inff  their  doctrines, 
and  midtiplyfeg  everywhere  the  nu^^foer  of  their  adhei^ntis. 
n.  In  the  chitfdi  which  Boniface  had  newly  eUtected  in 
Germany,  he  himself  tells  us,  that  there  were  cie«e.t«,ii 
mimy  pervetsa  and  erroneous  reprobates,  who  ^^'^• 
had  no  true  notion  cf  religion,  -Joa  his  friends  and  ^dlp- 
rants  oonfirm  this  assertion.  But  the  testimony  both  of  ue 
one  and  the  othe^  is  undoubtedly  partial,  and  unworthy 
of  credit ;  since  it  appears  from  the  most  evident  proofs, 
that  the  persons  here  ajDcused  of  errors  and  heresies  were  . 
Irish  ana  Fr^ach  divines,  who  refused  that  blind  submis- 
sion to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  Boniface  was  so  zealous 
to*propagate  every  where.  Adalbert^  a  Gaul,  and  Cle- 
ment, a  native  of  Ireland,  were  the  persons  whose  opposi- 
tion gave  the  most  trouble  to  the  an^itious  legate.  Hie 
former  got  himself  consecrated  bishop,  without  the  consent 
of  BonUace,  excited  seditions  and  tumults  among  the  east- 
ern Franks,  andappears  indeed  to  have  been  both  flagitious 
in  his  conduct,  and  erroneous  in  his  opinions ;  amone  other 
irregularities,  he  was  the  foi^er^  of  a  letter  to  the  numan 
race,  which  was  said  to  have  been  written  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  have  been  carried  from  heaven  by  the  archangel 
Michael.*  As  to  Clement,  his  character  and  se&dments 
wese  maliciously  misrepresented,  since  it  appears  by  the 
best  and  most  authentic  accounts,  that  he  was  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  true  principles  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity than  Boniface  himself;  and  hence  he  is  cpnsidered 
by  many  as  a  confessor  and  sufferer  for  the  truth  in  this 
barbarous  age.^  Be  tluit  as  it  wiU,  both  Adalbert  and  Cle- 
ment were  condemned,  at  the  instigation  of  Boniface,  by 
the  pontiff  Zachary,  in  a  council  assembled.at  Rome,  a.  d. 
748,'  and  in  consequence  thereof  were  committed  to  prison, 
where,  in  all  probability,  they  concluded  their  days. 

h  See  the  HiaUdrt  UUfdre  de  la  France^  torn.  if.  p.  82. 

i  There  is  an  edition  of  this  letter  published  by  the  learned  Stephen  Baluziusi  in  the  * 
Capiiularia  Regwn  Franeomm,  torn.  ii.  p.  1396. 

k  We  find  an  enumeration  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Clement  in  the  letters  of 
Bonifaee,  Epiatol.  cxuv.  p.  189.  See  also  Usserii  Sylioge  EpisManm  Htienticarum, 
p.  IS.  ^rwvem  DieHonnaire  Bigtor.  CHHe.  torn.  i.  p.  133.  f  CP  The  zealous  Boniface 
was  too  ignorant  to  be  a  proper  judge  of  heresy,  as  appears  by  his  condemning  VirgiUus 
for  bellevmg  that  there  .were  antipodes.  The  great  heresy  of  Clement  seems  to  have 
been  his  preferring  the  decisions  of  Scripture  to  decrees  of  councils  and  the  opinions  of 
tlte  fathers,  which  he  took  the  liberty  to  reject  when  they  were  not  conformable  to  the 
word.of  God. 
^  ^t'  1  This  isibe  true  date  of  the  council  assembled  by  Zachary  for  the  condemnatioa 
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III.  ReligioiM  discord  ran  still  higher  in  SptJuFnar, 
MteMdEu.  and  Germany,  toward  the  conclusion  of  ihij  J 
tury ;  and  the  mQst  unhappj  tumuks  and  cm 
toons  were  occasioned  by  a  aue«tion  propoied  to  Fet 
bishop  o<UrKella,  bj  Ehpand,  archbisfcop  of  Toledo  il 
desired  to  know  in  what  sense  Christ  urns  the  Sod  of  (W 
The  answer  which  the  former  gave  to  this  queutiMr. 
tliat  Chnst,  considered  iiCiis  divine  nature,  was  W,uc 
essenttally  the  Son  of  God ;  but  that,  consideiediX 
he  was  only  so  nominally  and  by  adoption.    Tk  doom 
was  spread  abroad  J>ythe  two  prelates ;  ElipaDd|row» 
ted  It  in  thedifferentproviucesof  Spain, andFeiiiiB. 
out  Septimania,  while  the  pontiff  Adrian,  and  the  pi 
part  of  the  Latin  docton., looked  upon  this  opJnioBasait 
novaUon  of  thfrNeslorian  heresy  by  its  represe!i%Ciw 
M  dmded  uito  two  distinct  persons.     In  coDiteqKnce  rf 
tnis,*elu  was  succe^jsively  condemned  bytbecoudsof 
rsarbonnp,  Ratisbou,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and fiome; 
and  was  fijially  oblijjetJ,  by  the  council  of  Aix  kCbeile^ 
to  retract  his  error,  and  to  chanj? e  his  opinion. "  The  ebugt 
He  made  »vas,  however,  rather  nominal  thaa  rea)l«teca» 
mon  shift  of  temporizing  divines;  for  hesdli  retained  his  ; 
doctrme,  and  died  in  the  firm  beUef  pf  it  at  Ljm^hm  i 
ne  had  been  banished  by  Charlemagne."    ElipaDioDtiie  i 
contrary,  lived  secure  in  Spain  under  the  dominioBoftlie  ! 
ftaracens,  far  removed  froin  the  thunders  of  s^Dodsani  , 
councils,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  that  coercive  power  in  ifr 
Iigious  matters  whose  utmost^efforts  can  go  no  fiirthertha 
to  make  the  erroneous  hypocrites  or  martyra.   Maj"? 
of  opmion  that  the  disciples  of  Felix,  who  were  died 
mw/KiiMw^departed  much  less  from  the  doctmegenei^ 

IL  P^.  nJ?*'J^/°"»r«'«  fcy   Mr.  Bower.  In  Ae  third  volume  of  W»W 

wSmi^;^  .«J^  baen  Dear  thirty  ye«»  legate  of  the  holy«eof  B««,iil«t^ 
commiuion  be  eotered,  an  til  authors  aeree.  about  the  TMr  7i<» 

monk.  i«U.ei,  m^eUter^elZ^t^J^t.  ^  ^''*^  "'' 

»      ■ 
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received  amori^  Christians,  than  is  commonly  ima« 
gined  ;  and  that  wha*  chie%  distinguished  their  tenets 
ivas  the  term  they  used,  and  their  manner  of  expression, 
rather  than  a  real  diirersity  of  seqlimients.  But  as  this 
sect,  together  with  their  chief,  thought  prpi^er  to  make  use 
,^of  singular,  and  sometimes  of  contradictory  expressions ; 
..this  fVimished  such  as  accused  them  of  Nestorianism,  wkh 
very  plausible  reasons  to  support  their  Aharg^.  * 

o    lo.  QBorre  Donchens,  CoUat.  ad  cmeOimn  TrancqfigrU  p.  101.    WareafUt,  Oe  £••  ^ 
'  gmmaehHs  ErudUor,  p,  459.    0pp.  Jac.  basnagim  Ptaf.  ad  E^herhm  in  Htm*  CtlUflil 
T^etUnu  «dbai^,  torn.  ii.  pan  i.  p.  284.    George  Callitas,  SmguL  Dk8>  , 


EKD  OF  roixnm  one. 
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